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THE 


EPISTIELE. 
CLEMENT, VII 


Bi" commanded by your Holineſs(whil{k 


in a private condition) to write the Hiſto- 

ry of Florence, I addrefled my elf toit with 
all the art and diligence wherewith Nature and 
Experience had endued me. Having deduc'd it 
to the times, in which, upon the death of Mag- 
nifico Lorenzo de Medici, the whole Form and Mo- 
del of Italy was altered ; and being to deſcribe 
the height and importance of what followed in 
a loftier and more vigorous ſtile, I judged it beſt 
to reduce what 1 had written till thoſe Times in: 
to one Volume, and preſent it to your Holineſs, 
that you might at leaſt have a taſte of the fruit 
vou had ſown your ſelf, and of my labour and 
Cultivation. In the Peruſal of this work your 
Holineſs will fee firit, to what ruin and Con- 
vulſions our Country was expoled for many A= 
oes by the Variations of Governments, after the 
declenfion of the Roman Empire in the Weſt. You 
will fee how your Predeceſlors, the Venetians, the 
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Kingdom of Naples, and the Dukedom of Mila: 
rook their turns of Empire and Soveraignty in 
this Province. You wall ſee your own Coun- 
try refuſing obedience to the Emperors, by rea- 
{on of the Diviſions, and thoſe Diviſions conti- 
nuing till under the protection of your Family, 
it began to ſettle into a Government. And be- 
cauſe it was your Holineſs particular command, 
that in my Character of your Anceſtors, I ſhould 
avoidall kind of Flattery, true Praiſe not being 
more pleaſing to you, than Counterfeit is un- 
orateful ; fearing in my deſcription of the Boun- 
ty of Giovanm, the Wiſdom of Cofimo, the Cour- 
tefie of Piero, the Magnificence and Solidity of 
Lorenzo, TI may ſeem to have tranſgreiled your 
Holineſs direction , I do moſt humbly excuſe 
my ſelf, both in that, and whatever elſe in my 
Deſcriptions may appear unfaithful to your Ho= 
lineſs diflatisfaction ; for finding the Memoirs 
and Relations of thoſe who in ſundry Ages 
made any mention of them, full of their Com- 
mendations, I muſt either preſent them as I 
found them, or paſs them by, as if I envied them, 
And if (as ſome write) under their great and egre- 
g10us Exploits there was always ſome latent 
and ambitious deſign, contrary to the Intereſt 
and Liberty of the Publick. I know nothing of 
it, and am not bound to relate it: for in all my 
Narrations I never defired to cloak or palliate 
a diſhonourable Action, with an honourable 
pretence ; nor to traduce a good Action, tho 
to a contrary end. But how tar I am from flat- 
tery, isto be ſeen in the whole courſe of my Hi- 
{tory, eſpecially in my Speeches, and private 

Diſcourſes, which do plainly, and without reſer- 
vation, 
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of their Language, the dignity and humour of 
the Perſons. I avoid likewiſe in all places fuch 
words 4s are impertinent to the verity, or Repu- 
tation of Hiſtory, ſo that no Man who conſiders 
my Writings impartially, can charge me with 
adulation ; eſpecially if he obſerves how little or 
nothing I have ſaid of your Holineſs own Father, 
whoſe life was too {hort to diſcover him to the 
World, and I too downright to expatiate upon it. 
Nevertheleſs had he done nothing more but gi- 
ven your Holineſs to the World, that yery thing 
outweighs all the Actions of his Anceſtors, and 
{hall leave more Ages of Honour to his Family, 
than his malevolent Fortune took Years from his 
Life. I havecendeavoured, (Moſt Holy Sir) as far 
as might be done without blemiſh to the truth, 
to pleaſe all People, and it may ſo fall out I have 
pleaſed no body. If it thould, I ſhould not won= 
der, ſeeing in my judgment it is impoſſible to 
write any thing of our own times, without of- 
fence to ſeveral. Yet I come forth cheerfully in- 
to the Field, hoping that as I am Honoured and 
Employed by your Holineſs Goodnels, I ſhall be 
defended by your Holineſs Judgment; and then 
with the ſame Confidence and Courage as I have 
writ now ; I ſhall purſue my Engagements if my 
Litelaſts, and your Holineſs continues amongſt 
us. 
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The Author's 


INTRODUCTION: 


Hen I firſt took upon me to write the Hiſtory of Florence, 
| and its Tranſaftions both at home and abroad, I thought 


to have begun at the year 1434, at which time the Fa- 
mily of the Medici (exalted by the merits of Colimo, and his F 1ther 
Gioyanni) was in greater Authority than any other in that City ; be- 
lieving that Meſſer Leonardo d' Arezzo, and Meſſer Poggio, two 
Excellent Hiſtorians, had given particular deſcription of all the paſſa- 
ges before. But upon diligent peruſal of thetr Writings to inform my 
ſelf of their Orders and Methods, that thereby my own might have better 
approbation, I found that in their Narratives of the Florentine Wars, 
and foreign Negotiations, they had been accurate enough ; but in their 
civil Diſſentions, their intrinſick, Animoſities, and in the effefs which 
followed them, they were either totally ſilent, or where any thing was 
mentioned, it was with ſuch brevity and abruptneſs as could yield nei- 
ther profit nor recreation to the Reader. Which I conceive they did. 
either out of an opinion, that they were inconfiderable, and unwor- 
thy to be tranſmitted to Poſterity ; or elſe they apprehended a neceſſity 
of refleting upon ſome great Perſons, whoſe Family would be diſoblig- 
ed thereby ; both which Arguments (if I may ſpeak it without offence) 
are beneath the Grandeur and Magnanimity of a great Perſon. For if 
any thing in Hiſtory be delightful or profitable, it is thoſe particular 
Deſcriptions ; if any. thing be uſeful to ſuch Citizens as have the Go- 
wvernment in their hands, it is ſuch as repreſents the Feuds and Diſſen- 
tions in the Cities, that- thereby they may be enabled to maintain their 
own Unily at other Peoples Expence ; if the Example of any Common- 
wealth moves a Man, certainly that which is written of ones own 
makes a. much ſtronger impreſſion; and if the Faions of any State 
were ever conſiderable, the Faftions in Florence were not to be preter- 
mitted ; the preateſt part of other States bave not had above one, 
which ſometimes has advanced, and ſometimes ruined the Government : 
but Florence has had many Diviſions. Every body knows how in Rome 
after the expulſion of their King, there aroſe Diviſion betwixt the 
Nobles and the People, which continued till one of them was oppref- 
ſed. So tit was In Athens, and all the Commuon-mwealths which flou- 
riſhed in thoſe times ; but in Florence the firſt Diſſention was betwixt 
the Nobles; the next betwixt the Nebles and Citizens ; and then 
betwixs 
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betwixt the Citizens and the Plebs : In all which, one was no ſooner 
ſuperior, but it divided again ; and the effefts of thoſe Diviſions were 
Murders, and Banijhments, and diſperſion of Families, ſuch as never 
occurr d in any City, that can be remembred. And truly in my jude- 
ment, nothing demonſtrates the power of our City ſo much as the con- 
ſequences of thoſe Diviſions, which were enough to have ſubverted and 
deſtroyed any cther in the Werld. But ours grew ſtill greater thereby ; 
ſo remarkable was the Courage of the Citizens, and ſo efficacious 
their induſtry for the advancement of their Country, that thoſe few 
ghich ſurviv'd the Miſeries of their Predeceſſors, did more by their 
conſtancy and courage towaras the advancement of their intereſt, than 
the malignity of thoſe Accidents could do to depreſs it. And doubt- 
leſs had tlorence been ſo happy, after it had freed it ſelf from the 
Empire, to have aſſum d ſuch a form of Gomernment as would have 
preſerv'd it in Unity, 1 know not any Common-wealth, either Ancient or 
Modern, that would have exceeded it, or have been comparable to it, 
either in Riches or Power. For it is obſervable, after the Ghibilins 
were driven out of the Town in ſuch numbers as all Tafcany and 
Lombardy were full of thoſe Exiles, the Gueifs, and ſuch as were 
left behind in the Expedition againſt Arezzo (which was the year be- 
fore the battle of Campaldino) were ab/e to draw out of their own Citi- 
Zens 1200 Horſe, 12000 Foor. And afterwards, in the War againſt 
Philippo Viſconti Dake of Milan, being to try their Fortune rather 
with their Riches than their Arms, (which at that time were wery much 
weakned) in five Tears ſpace (which was the length of that War ) the 
Florcntines expended five Millions, and 500000 Florens ; and when 
that War was compoſed, to oftentate and publiſh the Power of that 
Common-wealth, they Marched out with an Army, and beſieged Lucca; 
I do not ſee therefore, for what reaſon theſe Diviſions ſhould not be 
worthy of Relation, and if thoſe Noble Authors were reſlrained by 
fear of offending the memory of ſuch as they were to ſpeak of, they 
were mightily out, and ſeem not to have underſtood the ambition of 
Mankind, and their defire to have the Names of themſelves and An- 
ceftors tranſmitted ro Poſterity ; nor did they remember that many 
People, not having opportunity to make themſelves eminent by good 
and laudable 4tts, have endeauoured to compaſs it by any way, how 
Scandalous and Ignominious foever, Neither did they conſider, that 
the Actions which carry greatneſs along with them, as thoſe of Go- 
wvernments and States, what ends ſoever they have, and which way ſo- 
ever they are deſcribed, do ſtill leave more Honour than Infamy to 
their Family ; the conſideration of which things prevailed with me to 
alter my deſign, and to beyin my Hiſtory from the wery Foundation of 
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the City: And becauſe it is not my intention to tranſcribe what has 
been done before &y other People, [ ſhall relate ſuch things only as 
occurr d within the City to the Tear 1434, mentioning the Accidents 
abroad only ſo far as will be neceſſary for the intelligence of the other , 
after which Tear I ſhall give a particular Deſcription both of the one 
and the other. Beſides, for the better and more laſling underſtanding 
of this Hiſtory, before I treat of Florence, I ſhall diſcourſe of the 
means by which ltaly fell under the dominion of thoſe Potentates which 
govern d it at that time ; all which ſhall be comprehended in my four 
firſt Books: The firſt ſhall give a ſhort recital of all Tranſaflions in 
Icaly, from the Diſſolution of the Roman Empire to the Tear 1434. 
The ſecond ſhall give an account of all Affairs from the Foundation of 
the City of Florence, to the end of the War againſt the Pope, which 
comment d upon the expulſion of the Duke of Athens : The third ſhall 
conclude with the Death of Ladiflaus King of Naples: And in the 
fourth we ſhall end with the Tear 1434, from whence afterwards to 
our preſent times we ſhall give a particular Narrative of all proceed- 
ings both within the City and without. 
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Florentine Hiſtory. 


Book TI. 


HE Nerthers Nations healthful 
and prolifick pag. 1. 
Their Method of evacution upon 


therr exceſſive encreaſe ibid, 
Their exceſſiye encreaſe,the Ruin of the Roman 


Empire 1b. 
The W:ftern Goths the firſ® invaders of that 
Empire 1. 
Rome /{ack'd by them under the command of 
Alaricus 2 
Boniface Governour of Aftick for the Em- 
perer ib. 
Gall1a owver-run by the Franks,and from them 
called France tb. 


The Hunni conquer and denominate Hun- | 


aria 


ib. 
Britain called Anglia from the Angli 1b. 


The tunm mwvade ltaly under Artila ib. 
Attila beſteges and takes Aquilegia 1b. 
He advances to Rome, but retires at the re- 
queſt of the Pope 3 
The Hunni1 driven back over the Danube, re- 
turn home © iÞ. 
The firſ* reſidence of the Roman Emperors at 
Ravenna 1b. 
New Emperors elecled by the Romans upon 
tbe n0n-re{idence of their old 1b. 
The Lombatrds invade Italy ib, 


Odoacer call'd King of .Rome, . and the firſt 
of the Barbarians which thought of fixing 
in [taly 1b. 

The old Empire divided into Cantons 1b. 

Theodorick invades Italy, ſlays Odoacer, 
calls b1mſe!lf King of Rome, and beld hs 
bis reſidence at Ravenna 1b. 

Theodorick d:es 

Belifarius Genera! for Juſtinian the Empe- 
ror 1D» 

Tora takes, ſacks, and burns Rome ib, 

Narles@ new General for Jultinian ib. 

Longinus alters the Government in Italy 1Þ. 


Alboinus Ril'd by the conſpiracy of bis 
he 


IWite 


The authority of the Biſhops of Rome began to 
encrea{e ib. 
Biſkops of Rome employed as Miniſters by the 
Emperors and Kings, and ſometimes exe- 


cuted by them 7 
The Eaſtern Empire deſtroy'd in the times of 

Heraclius the Emperor ib, 
The King of France exempts the Pope from all 

bumane FJuriſdition s 
Paſchal created Pope ib. 
The original of Cardinals ib. 
Eugenius the ſecond Pope 1b. 
Olſpurcus made Pope, changes b:s name ib. 
The oragmal of Piſa ib. 


The Government of Italy, anno 931+ ib. 
Agapetus Pope 9 
Gregory the fiftb Pope, expelled and reſtored, 
deveſts the Romans of their power of crea- 
tmg Emperors, and confers it upon (ix Prin- 
ces of Germany 1Þ. 
Clement the ſecond Pope ib. 
Nicolas the ſecond Pope, excludes the Romans, 
and renounces the Papal Elections to the 
ſuffrage of Cardinals only ib. 
Schi/m and anti-Popes in the Church 1b. 
The difference between Henricus and the Pope, 
the ground of the Guelt and Ghubilin fa- 


Ct zons 1b. 
The original of the Kingdom of Sicily ib. 
Urban the ſecond Pope ib. 
The fir#} Croiſſade tb. 
Paſchal the ſecond Pope It 
Alexander the third Pope tb. 
A new anti-Pope 10 


The Pope's penance to King Henry of Eng- 
land, »pox the complaints about Thomas 


Becket 1Þ, 
Celeltin the 1h;rd Pope I2 
Honor1us the third Pope ib. 


The Orders of St, Dominic and Sr. Francis 
mſtituted, 1218. 1 
The Titles of King of Naples and Jeruſale 
annexed iD. 
The Houſe of the Eſti made Lords of Fer- 
mn - 13 
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The Guelks fide with the Church, the Ghibi- 


lins with the Emperor ib. 
Innocent the fourth Pope 1b. 
Clement the fifth Pope ib. 
Adrian the fifth Pope 1D. 


Nicolas the third of the bouſe of Urſin 14 
The firſ introduttion of Popes Nephews 1Þ. 
Martin the tenth Pope | ib. 
Pope Celeſtine reſigns tro Boniface zbe 
eighth | ib. 
The firſt Fubilees ordained by Boniface every 
30 years '5 
Benedictus choſen, dies, and 1g by 
Clement the fifth, who removed. 
dence into France, 1036... } | 
John the 224. Pope | 1Þ, 
The Viſconti @ great Family in Milan, made 
Princes of that City by the extirpation of the 
Torr 1b, 


The firſt Duke of Milan 1b. 
The Dukedom of Milan falls to the FI : 
ra's I 
The Original of the Venetians ib. 
Candia given ro the Venetians by the 

French 17 
Benedi& the twelfth Pope 1b. 
Clement the ſixth Pope ib. 
The Jubilee reduced 19 50 years 15 
Avignon given to ihe Pope by the Queen of 

Naples ib. 
Innocent the ſixth Pope iÞ. 
Urban the fif:b Pope bi, 
Gregory the twelfth Pope iÞ. 
The Pope return: to Rome after 51 ears reſ+- 

dence in France tb. 
Urban the ſixth Pope ib. 
Clement the ſeventh anti- Pope 1b. 
Guns firſt uſed betwixt the Genoeles and Ve 
netians _ tb. 
Urban and Clement ſucceeded by Boniface 
the 9th. and Benedict the 1 16. 1b. 


Boniface dics, Iruwwcent ſucceeds him ; and 
Gregory the 12th. Innocent 19 
Alexander the fifth eletted, and ſucceeded by 


John rhe 234. ib. 
Three Popes at once 1Þ, 
Martin :be jifth ib. 
The Pucen of Naples calls in the King of 


Arragon to her aſſiſtance, adopts bim, and 
makes Braccio de Montone her Ge- 


neral 29 
The ftate of Italy. ib. 
Book II. 

H E convenience of Colonies 22 
The Orig mal of Florence 23 
The denomination of Florence 1b, 


The firſt diviſion of Florence 24 
The Guzlt «nd Ghibilin Fa#ion in Flo- 
rence ib, 


reſt» , 
1Þ. 
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The Union and Government of the City of Flo- 


rence 25 
The Antian1 ib. 
The Captain of the People and Podeſta ib. 

-Their Militia 1Þ. 

A generous Cuſfon ib 


Manfred1 King of Naples, a great Patron of 

the Ghibilins 1b. 
Carlo d'Angio cal''d into Italy by the pope 26 
A new model of Government in Florence ib. 


New Commotions in Florence ib. 
A ſecond model by the Guelts 27 
Gregory the tenth Pope 1b. 
lorence wnder excormmunicat i911 1Þ. 
naocent the 5th. +» iÞ. 
The Tealouſie of the Pope 1D, 
Nicolas the third Pope 1D. 
The Ghubilins return ib. 
Martinus Pope * 28 
The Government of Florence reformed by the 
Citizens 1b. 
The three Priors to govern two months, to be 
choſen out of the City indifferemly 1Þ. 
The Signor1 ib. 
Diſcord between the Nobility and People ib. 
The Priory and Gonfalomer ib. 
Perſwaſions to the Nobility ro be quiet 29 
The ſame to the People 1Þ. 
New reformation in Florence, 1298, 30 
The difference of the Family of the Cancei- 
lier1, the occaſion and conſequence 1b. 
The Bianchi and Neti ib. 
Charles of Valois made Governour of Flo- 
rence 31 
New troubles occaſioned by Corſo Donati 32 
The Medic1 and Giugni 33 
Florence burned, 1304. ib. 
Corlo Donati condemned 24 
His Death tb. 
New Diviſions in Florence 35 
Caſtruccio Caſtracani 36 
The Council of the S1gnori to ſit forty months, 
whereas before it was occaſional 37 


Elettzon of Magiſtrates by Imbur{ation ib. 
Ramondo da Cordona General of the Flo- 
rentines th. 
The Duke of Athens Governour of Flo- 
rence 10. 
Lodowic the Emperor brought into Italy 25 


Thedeath of Caitruccio and the Duke of C'a- 


labria iÞ. 
New Reformation in Florenc2 ih. 
The Florentines quiet at home ib, 
Their Buildings 1b. 
A Captam of tbe Guards 39 
Mafteo da Marrad1 1b. 
Lucca /cld to the Florentines 40 
Taken from them by the Pilans 1Þ. 
The Duke of Athens 1þ, 
The Speech of one of the Senators io the Duke 

of Athens 41 
The Duke's Anſwer 42 
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The Duke of Athens choſen Prince by the 
People ib 
His Prattices in Florence ib. 
Three Conſpiracies againſs the Duke at one 
time 43 


Giovanni de Medict's rep!y to Rinaldo 75 | 


The factions of Urano and the Medici #96 
The preat Conrage of Biagio del Milano ib. 
The Cowardiſe of Zenobi del Pino ib. 


Piccinino revolts 77 


Commotion in France 44+ | Carmignuola General of the League 1b. 
The Duke expell'd 45 | Peace berween the League and the Duke 758 
His Character 1d. | Giovanm de Medic1's Speech to his Sons at 
New reformation 46 bis death tþ. 
The Nobility depos d ib. | Coſmo beir to his Father 79 
The Nobility attempt to recover their autho- | Volterra rewolts tb. 
rity | 47 | Recovered again by the Florentines i. 
The People arm againſt them 1D. | Rinoldo perſuades to war with Lucca $9 
The Nobility utterly depreſsd. 45 | Urano oppoſes it ib. 
WO 2 | The cruelty of Aſtorre 81 
Rinaldoaccuſed B2 
Book III. His Speech tothe Ten $3 
Pagolo Lord of Lucca depoſed 84 
Mulation betwixt the middle and the mea- | The Florentines defeated 1b. 
ner ſort of people 52 | Peace between the Florentines and the Luc- 
The Citizens Oration to the Senate Fl chel1 ib. 
New reformation 53 | Florence in confuſion 85 
Gregory the 11th. holds hw reſidence at Avig- Coſmo Medici depoſed and impriſoned $7 
non ib. | Federigo's Speech ro Colmo be priſoner ib. 
New Commiſſion for the management of the | Colmo baniſhed 88 
IWar ib. | Rinaldo's Speech to ha friends 1b. 
A Conſpiracy of the Guelts 5+ | Eugenius the Pope labours a Peace go 
The Conſpiracy defeated : ib. | Coſmo recalled iÞ. 
The Speech of Salveſtro de Medici $5 | Rinaldo's anſwer to the Pope. tb, 
The Balia 1b. 
Reformation again 5 Hoy MI 
Luzgi Guicciardini's Oration 1b, Book V. 
New Troubles 57 
The Speech of a Plebeian 55 | H E Soldiers in Italy diſtinguiſhed into 
The people riſe again 59 two parties a3 
The Demands of the people 6D | The Duke of Milan promiſes bus Daughter t0 
Michael di Lando, 4 Carder of Wool! ib. Count Francis Storza ib. 
Michael overcomes the multitude 62 | The Pope invaded makes peace with Sfor- 
The popular Fattion diſt mg uiſhed from the Z2 ib. 
Plebeian ib. | /Vars m Romagna ib. 
Another Reformation 64 | Storza General of the Pope's League 94 
The Commons expelled from the Govern- | Peace betwixt the League and the Duke 1b. 
ment 65 | New Ordinances im Florence ib. 
Michael Lando 1: pr:/ined ib. | Alphonſo King of Arragon defeated by the 


Benedetto's Speech ro bzs friends upon bus go- 


ing mto bamihment th, 
He dies at Rhodes 66 
Veri de Medici's Speech tothe Senate 67 
Donato Acciaivol1 confined 68 
A new Conſpiracy defeated ib 


The Duke of Milau practiſes againſt the City 
of Florence 69 
Several Families banilhed ib. 


The King Naples dies. 
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Book IV. 


Face betwixt Florence and Milan 
lmola taken by Duke Phulp 
The Florentines overthrown 
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Courteous Reader, 


T hath been uſual with moſt of thoſe who-have Tranſlated this 
Author into any Language, to ſpend much of their Time and 
Paper in taxing his Impieties, and confuting his Errors and falſe 

- Principles as they are plealed to call them , if upon peruſal 

of his Writings I had found him guilty of any thing that could 

deceive the ſimple, or prejudice the reſt of Mankind, I ſhould not 
have pur thee to the hazard of reading him in thy own Language ; 
bur rather have ſuffered him ſtill ro fleep in the obſcurity of his own, 
than endanger the World ; but being very well aſſured of the contrary, 
and that che Age will rather receive Advantage than Damage by this 

Publication, I did yer think that it was fit to lay ſomething in a Preface 

to vindicate our Author from thoſe Slanders which Prieſts, and other 

bials'd Pens have laid apon him ; bur ſtill I thought, that ir mighe 
prove a bold and preſumptuous Undertaking , and might excite 

Laughter, for a perlon of my ſmall Parts and Abilities, to Apolo- 

gize tor oneof the greateſt Wits and profoundeſt Judgments that ever 


(*) lived 
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lived amongſt the Moderns: In this Perplexity, I had the good For- 
tune to meet with this Letter of his own Writing ; which hath deli- 
vered me from thoſe Scruples, and turniſhed me with an opportunity 
of juſtifying this great perlon by his own Pen. Receive then this choice 
Piece with Benigaity, it hath never before been publiſhed in any Lan- 

uage, bur lurk'd tor above 8 years in che private Cabiners of his 
own Kindred, and the Deſcendents of his own Admirers in Florence, 
till in the beginning of the Pontificate of Urbane VIII it was procured by 
the Jeſuits and other Buſie-bodies, and brought to Rome with an in- 
tention to divert that wile Pope from his delign of making one of Nj- 
colas Machiavel's Name and Family Cardinal, as (notwithſtanding all 
their oppoſition) he did, not long after. When it was gotten into 
that City, it wanted not thoſe who had the Judgment and Curioſity to 
copy it, and lo at length came tro enjoy that privilege which all rare 
Peices ( even the ſharpeſt Libels and Paſquils) challenge in that Court, 
which is to be fold to Strangers, one of which being a Gentleman of 
this Country, brought it over with him at his return from thence in the 
year 1645, and having Tranſlated it into Engliſh, did communicate it 
to divers of his Friends, and by means of ſome of them, it hath been 
my good Fortune to be capable of making thee a preſent of it, and 
let it ſerve as an Apology tor our Author and his Writings, if thou 
thinkeſt he need any. I muſt confeſs I believe his Works require little, 
but rather Praile and Admiration ; yet I wiſh I could as well juſtifie one 
Undertaking of his not long after the Writing of this Letter ; for we 
find in the Scory of thole times, that in the Month of Auguſt follow- 
ing, in the ſame year 1537, this Nicolo Machiavelli ( excepr there were 
another of that Name ) was committed Priloner to the Bargello, a- 
moneglt thoſe who were taken. in Arms againſt Coſmo at the Caſtle of 
Meontemurli, notwithſtanding all his Compliments in this Letter to that 
Prince, and profels'd Obligations to him ; it this be ſo, we muſt im- 
pute it to his too great zeal, ro concur with the deſires of the Univer- 
laliry at that time, in reſtoring the Liberty of their Country, which 
hath ſo far dazzled the Judgments even of great and wile Men , that 
thou ſeeſt many grave Authors amongſt the Ancients have even com- 
mended and deified the Ingratitude and Treachery of Bratus and Caius. 
Bur certainly this Crime of his would have been much more unpardon- 
able, if he had lived to fee his own Prophecy fulfilled in the Perſons 
and Deſcendents of this great Coſmo, for there was never any Succeſſion 
of Princes fince the World began, in which all the Royal Virtues 
and other Qualities neceſſary ro thole who rule over Men, were 
more - eminently per{picuous than in every Individual of this 
Line; fo that thole People have as little Caule as ever any had 
to lament the Change of their Goverament; their great Dukes 


having been truly Fathers of their Country, and treated their 
Subjects 
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Subjets like Children, though their Power be above all limitation, 
above all fundamental Laws; bur they having no Law, are a 
Law to themſelves, I cannot chuſe but inſtance in ſome few of their 
Benefits to their People, firſt the making the River Arn» Navigable 
from Piſa to Florence in a year of Dearth, that ſo the Poor might be 
ſet on work and have Bread, and the Trafhck of both Cities infinite- 
ly facilitated, their making attheir own Charge a Canal from Livorne to 
Piſa; their erecting at Piſa a famous Univerlicy, paying the Profeſlors, 
who are eminent for Learning , and diſcharging all other incidencies 
out of their own Revenue, belides their railing ſtately Buildings for 
Schools and Libraries, their founding a renowned Order of Xight- 
hood, and keeping the Chapter in the ſame City, and ordering a con- 
ſiderable number of Knights conſtantly to reſide there, both which 
were intended and performed by them, to encreale the Concourle and 
reſtore the Wealth to the once opulent Inhabirants of chat place. Their 
new Building, Fortifying and Enfranchizing Livorne, that even by the 
aboliſhing their own Cuſtoms they might enrich cheir Subjects ; and 
make thac Port (as it now is) the Magazine of the Levant Trade. 
And laſtly. Their not having in 140 years ever levied any new Tax 
upon their People, excepting 1n the Year 1642, to defend the Liber- 
ties of [taly againlt the Barbarmi, Thele things would merit a Pane- 

yrick it either my parts, or this ſhort Advertiſement would make it, 
I ſhall conclude then after I have born a juſt and dutiful Teſtimony to 
the merits of the Prince who now governs the State, in whom ( if all 
the Princely Vertues and Endowments ſhould be loſt ) chey might be 
found and reſtored again to the World : As ſome ingenious Artiſts in 
the laſt Age, retrieved the Art ot the Sculpture by certain bas relievos 
remaining on ſome Pillars and Walls at Rome ; "The Prudence, Mag- 
nanimity, Charity, Liberality, and above all the Humanity, Courtehe, 
and Afability of this Prince, though they exceed my Expreſſions, yer 
they are ſufficiently known, not only to his own Subjects ( the con- 
ſtant Objects of his care and goodneſs) bur even to all Strangers, more 
particularly to our Nation, he having undertaken a troublelom Jour- 
ney to viſit this Kingdom, and to make it witneſs and partaker of his 
tranſcendent Generofity and Bounty , which he hath continued ever 
ſince, as can be teſtified by all who have had the Honour to wait 
upon him in his own Country, or the good fortune to ſee him in ours. 
I my felt who have been ſo happy to be admitted into his Preſence, 
and have been honoured fince in having his Highnels my Cuſtomer 
for ſo many choice Books to encreaſe ( not his Knowledge, for that is 
beyond receiving any addition by Books) but his Curioſicy, and his 
Library, do think my felt bound in Duty to take this poor qe_—y 
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of teſtitying my Gratitude and Devotion to this Excellent Prince, As 
to this Letter I have nothing more to lay , but that thou mayſt ſee 
how right this Author was j in Principles of Religion, before he could 
have the information, which we have had ſince from the Pens of moſt 
Learned and rational Controverſiſts in thoſe Points, and therefore thou 
mayſt admire the Sagacity of his Judgment. Read him then, and 
ſerve God, thy King, and thy Country, with the Knowledge he will 
teach thee. Farewel. | 
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HE Diſcourſe we had lately ( dear Zenobio ) in the delightful Gardens of our 

| old deceaſed Friend Coſmo Rucellai, and the prefling importunity of Giulio 
Salviati, that I would uſe ſome means to wipe off the Many Aſperſions 

caſt upon my Writings, gives you the preſent trouble of reading this Letter, and me 
the pleaſuro of writing it; which laſt would be infinitely greater, if 1 were not at thisday 
too 
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tooold, and too inconſiderable, and by the change of our Government wholly unca- 
pable of performing, eicher with my brain or my hand, any further ſervice to my Coun- 
ery ; for it hath ever been my opinion, that whoſoever goes about to make men pub- 
lickly acquainted with his actions, or apologize to the world for imputations laid upon 
him, cannot be excuſed from vanity and impertinence, except his parts and opportuni- 
ties be ſuch, as may enable him to be inſtrumental for the good of others, and that he 
cannot atchieve that excellent end, without juſtifying himſelf from having any indire& 
and baſe ones, and procuring truſt from men, by clearing the repute of his juſtice and 
integrity to them. But although this be far from my caſe; yet I have yielded ( you 
ſee ) to the entreaty of Ginlio and the reſt of that Company, not only becauſe I am 
ſufficiently ( both by the reſtraint of our Preſs, and the diſcretion of the perſon I write 
to) aſſured that this Letter will never be made publick ; but for that I eſteem it a Duty 
to clear that excellent Society, from the ſcandal of having ſo dangerous and pernicious 
a perſon to be a member of their converſation ; for by reafon of my Age, and fincethe 
Jokof our Liberty, and my ſufferings under that Monſter of luſt and cruelty Alexander de 
Medici, \et over us by the Divine Vengeance tor our fins, I can be capable of no other 
deſign or enjoyment, than to delight and be delighted in the company of ſo many choics 
and virtuous perſons, who now aſſemble themſelves with all ſecurity, under the happy 
and hopeful Reign of our new Prince, Coſmo, and we may ſay, that though our Com- 
mon-wealth be not reſtored, our ſlavery is at an end, and that he coming 1n by our own 
choice, may prove (if I have as good Skill in Prophelying as I have had formerly ) An- 
ceſtor to many renowned Princes, who will govern this State in great quietneſs, and with 
great clemency ; ſo that our Poſterity is like to enjoy eaſe and ſecurity, though not that 
greatneſs, wealth, and glory, by which our City hath for ſome years paſt (even in the 
moſt fa&ious and tumultuous times of our Democracy ) given Law to Italy, and bridled 
the ambition of foreign Princes. But that I may avoid the Loquacity incident to old 
men, Iwill come to the buſineſs. If I remember well, the Exceptions that are taken to 
theſe poor things I have publiſhed, are reducible co three. 


Firſt, That in all my Writings, I inſmnuate my great 
Aﬀefttion to the Demucratical Government , even fo 
much as to undervalue that of Monarchy in reſpef# 
of it , which laſt I do, not obſcurely in many Paſ- 
ſages, teach, and as it were, perſwade the People to 
throw off. 


Next , That in ſome places I vent very great Impie- 
ties, ſlighting and villifying the Church, as Author 
of all the Miſgovernment in the World, and by ſuch 
Contempt make way for Atheiſm and Prophane- 


nejs. 


And Laſtly, That in my Book of the Prince I teach 
Monarchs all the execrable Pillanies that can be 
mvented, 
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invented, and inſtrutt them how to break faith, and to 0þ- 
preſs and enſlave their Subjetts. 


TI ſhall anſwer ſomething to every one of theſe ; 
and that I may ovſerve a right Method, will be- 
gin with the firit. 


Having lived in an Age when our poor Country and Government have ſuffered more 
changes and revolutions, than ever did perhaps befal any people in ſo ſhort atime, and 
having had till the taking of Florence, my ſhare 1n the managing of Afﬀairs, during almoſt 
all cheſe alterations, ſometimes in the quality of Secretary of our City, and ſometimes em- 
ployed in Embaſlages abroad, I ſet my felt to read the Hiſtories of Ancient and Modern 
Times, that I might by that means find out whether there had not been in all Ages the like 
viciflicudes and acc:dents in State Afﬀeairs, and to ſearch out the cauſes of them, and having 
in ſome fore fatisfied my felt therein, I could not abſtain from ſcribling ſomething ot 
the too chief kinds of Government, Menarchy and Democracy, of which all other forms are 
but mixtures, and fince neither my Parts nor Learning could arrive to follow the ſteps of 
the Ancients, by writing according to Method and Art, as Plato, Ariftotle, and many 
others have done upon this Subje&, L did content my felt to make {[1ght obſervationsupon 
both ; by giving a bare character of a Prince, as to the Monarchical frame, and as to the 
popular chufing the perfe&eſt and moſt ſucceſsful of all Governments of that kind upon 
earth, and in my Diſcourſes upon it, following the order of my Author, without ever 
taking upon me to argue problematically, much lels to decide which of theſe two Go- 
vernments 15 the beſt ; it from my way of handling matters in my diſcourſes upon Livy, 
and from thoſe incomparable virtues, and great Actions we read of in that Hifory, and 
from the obſervations | make, men will conclude ( which 1s, I muſt confeſs my opinion ) 
that the excellency of thoſe Counſels and Atchievements, and the Improvement which 
Mankind, and as I may fo ſay, human nature it {elf obtained among(t the Romans, did 
proceed naturally from their Government, and was but ajplain effe& and conſequence of 
the perteion of therr Common wealth ; I fay it Readers will thus judge, how can I in 
realon be acculed for that ; it would become thoſe who lay this blame upon me to undeceive 
them whom my Papers have miflzd, and to ſhew the world to what other Cauſes we may 
impute thoſe admirable effects, thole Heroick Qualities and Pertormances, that integrity 
and purity of manne!:s, that ſcorning of riches and life it ſelf, when the publick was con- 
cerned: It they pleaiero dochis, they will oblige my Readers, who will owe to ſuch the 
re&tifying their Jucogments, and not ar all offend me, who have reaſoned this matter im- 
partially and without patlion, nor have politively affirmed any thing. But what if this 
part of my accuſation had been true? Why ſhould | bs condemned of Herehie or indiſcre- 
tion for preferring a Common-Wealth before a Monarchy ? was I not born, bred, and im- 
ployed 1n a City, which being at the time [ writ, under that form of Government, did'owe 
all wealth and greatnels, and all proſperity to 1t? If 1 had not very delignedly avoided all 
dogmarticalnels in my oblervations (being not willing to 1mitate young Scholars in their 
Declamations) 1 mighc ealily have concluded from ths premiſes I lay down, that a De- 
mocracy founded upon good orders is the beſt and moſt excellent Government, and this 
without the leaſt fear of confutation; tor I firmly believe, that there arenone but Flatte- 
rers and Sophiſters would oppoſe me, ſuch as will wreſt Arifotle, and even Plato himſelf, 
to make them wiite for Monarchy,by nulapplying ſome looſe paſſages in thoſe great Authors, 
nay, they will tel] their Readers, that what 15 moſt like the Government ot the world by 
God is the beſt, which wholly depends upon his abſolute power ; to make this compariſon 
run with four feet, theſe Sycophants mult give the poor Prince they intend to deifie, a 
better and lupe;ior nature to humamity, muſt create a neceſſary dependance of all Creatures 
upon him, muſt endow him with intinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and even with omnipo- 
tency it {e]lt, It will be hard for any man to be miſled in this Argument by proofs wreſted 


from 
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from Theology, lIince whoſoever reads attentively the Hiſtorical Part of che Old Tift amen, 
ſhall find that God himſelf never made but onz Government for Men, that this Govern- 
ment was a Common-wealth ( wherein the Sanhadrim or Senate, and the Congregation or 
popular Aſſembly had their ſhare ) and that he manifeſted his high diſpleaſure when the 
rebellious People would turn it into a Monarchy; but that I may nor ſtrike upon the Rock 
I. profeſs to ſhun, I ſhall paſs to that which is indeed fit to be wipd off, and which if it were 
true, would not only juſtly expoſe me to the hatred and vengeance of God, and all good 
men, but even deſtroy the teen and purpoſe of all my Writings, which 1s to treat in lome 
ſort ( as well as one of my ſmall parts can hope to do ) of the Politicks; and how can 
any Man pretend to write concerning Policy, who deſtroys the moſt eſſential part of ic, 
which is Obedience to all Governments. Ir will be very eafte then for Guilio Salwiati, or 
any other member of our Society, to believe the Proteſtation T make, that the animating 
of private men either dire&ly or indire&ly to diſobey, much leſs to ſhake off, any Govern- 
ment how deſpotical 'ſoever, was never in my Thoughts or Writings; thoſe who are 
unwilling to give credit to this, may take the pains to alfign in any of my Books, the paſ- 
ſages they imagine to tend that way, ( for I can think of none my felt ) that ſol may give 
ſuch perſon more particular ſatisfaction ; I mult conie(s, I have a diſcourſe in one of my 
Books, to encourage the [talian Nation, to aſſume their ancient valour, and to expel 
the Barbarians, meaning ( as the ancient Romans uſed the word) all Strangers from 
amongſt us; but that was before the Kings of Spin had quiet potl:flion of the Kingdom 
of Naples, or the Emperor of the Duchy of Milan; fo that I could not be interpreted 
to mean that the people of thoſe two Lominions ſhould be ſtirr'd up ro ſhake off their 
Princes, becauſe they were Foreigners, fince at that time Lodowic Sforz.a was in poſleflion 
of; the one, and K. Frederick reſtored tothe other, both Natives of Italy; bur my deſign was 
toexhort our Country-men not to ſuffer this Province to be the Scene of the Arms and Am- 
bition of Charles VIII. or King Lews |:1s Succeflor, who when they had a mind to renew 
the old Title of the Houſe of Anjuu to the Kingdom of Naples, came v + '. 'uch Force 
into Ttaly, that not only our Goods were plundered, and our Lands waſtcd, but even the 
Liberty of our Cities and Governments endangered, but to unite and oppuſe them, and 
to keep this Province in the Hands of Princes of our own Nation, this my intention is 
ſo viſible in the Chapter it ſelf, that I need but refer you to it. Yer that I may not anſwer 
this imputation barely by denying, I ſhall aſſert in this place what my principles are in 
that which the World calls Rebellon, which I believe to be not only ritng in Arms 
againſt any Government we live under, but to acknowledge that word to extend to all 
clandeſtine Conſpiracies too, by which the peace and quiet of anv Country may bc inte- 
rupted, and by conſequence the Lives and Eſtates of innocent perfons end angered. Rebel- 
lion then 1o deſcribed, I hold to be the greateſt crime thar can be comnurted amongſt men, 
both againſt Policy, Morality, and in foro Conſcientiz ; but notwithſtanding all this, 1t 1s 
an offence which will be committed whilſt the world laits, and as often as Princes tyrannize, 
and by enſlaving and oppreſling their Subjes make Magiltracy, which was intended for 
the benefit of Mankind, prove a Plague and Deſtruction to 1t; for ler the terrour and the 
guilt be never ſo great, it is impoſlible that human Nature, which confiſts of paflion as well 
as virtue can ſupport with patience and ſubmiflion the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice, when- 
ever either the Weaknels-of their Princes, the Unanimity of the People, or any other 
favourable Accident, ſhall give them reaſonable hopes to mend their condition, and pro- 
vide better for their own Intereſt by inſurrection, So that Princes and States ought in the 
Condu& of their Afﬀeairs, not only to conſider what their People are bound co, it they 
were inſpired from Heaven, or were all Moral Philoſophers, but to weigh likewiſe what is 
probable de fatto to fall out, in this corrupt age of the world, and toretlz& upon thoſe 
dangerous Tumults, which have happened frequently not only upon oppreflion, but even 
by reaſon of Malverſation, and how ſome Monarchies have been wholly ſubverted and 
changed into Demecracies by ths Tyranny oi tiew Princes, as we lee ( to fay nothing of 
Rome ) the powerful Cantons of Sw1ſſerlar / b 1ght by that means a little before the laſt 
Age, to a conſiderable Common-wealth, C.ourred and ſought to by all the Peorentates in 
Chriftendom, If Princes will ſerzouſly conider this mattzr, I make no queſtion but they 
will Rule with Clemency and Moderation, and return to that excellent Maxim of the 
Ancients (almoſt exploded in this Age ) that the intercit of Kmgs, and of their people 1s 
the ſame, which Truth it hath been che whole detign of my Writings to convince 


them ot; 
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Now having gone thus far in the Deſcription of Rebellion ; I think my ſelf obliged to 
tell you what I conceive not to be Rebellion. Whoſoever then takes up Arms to maintain 
the Politick Conſtitution, or Government of his Country, in the condition it then is, I 
mean» to defend it from being changed, or Invaded, by the Cratt or Force of any Man 
( alchoit be the Prince, or Chiet Magiſtrate kimſelt ) jr that ſuch taking up of 
Arms be Commanded or Authoriſed by thoſe who are, by the Orders of that Government, 
legally ineruſted with the Cuſtody of the Liberty of the People, and Foundation of the 
Government: Tins I hold tobe fo far from Rebellion, that Þ believe itlaudable, nay, the 
Duty of every Member of ſuch Commonwealth ; tor that he who Fights to Support and 
Defend the Government he was born and lives under, cannot deſerve the odious name of 
Rebel, but he who endeavours to deſtroy it. If this this be not granted, it will be in vain 
to frame any mix'd Monarchies in the World ; yer ſuch 1s at this day the happy Form un- 
der which almoſt all Europe lives as the People of France, Spain, Germany, Polan, Sweth- 
land, Dexmark, &c. whereinthe Prince hath his ſhare, and the People theirs ; which laſt, 
it they had no means of recovering their Rights, it caken trom them, or defending them 
if invaded, would be in the ſame Eſtate as 1f they had no Title to them, but liv'd under 
the Empire of Turkey or of Mufcovey. And fince they have no other Remedy but by Arms, 
and that it would be of 1]] Conſequence to make every private man judge == the 
Rights of the People (to which they haveas lawful a Claim as the Prince to his ) are In- 
vaded, which would be aptto produce frequent, and ſomerimes caulclels Tumults; there. 
fore it hath been the great Wiſdom of the Founders of ſuch Monarchies, to appoint 
Guardians to their Liberty z which if it be not otherwiſe expreſt, 1s and ought to be un- 
derſtood to relide 1n the Eſtates of the Country, which for that reaſon ( as alſo to exer- 
ciſe their ſhare in the Sovercignty, as making Laws, Levying Money, &c.) are frequently 
to be Aſſembled in all choſeRegions in Europe, before mentioned. Theſe are to afſertand 
maintain the Orders of the Government, and the Laws eſtabliſhed, and ( if it can bs 
done otherwiſe ) to arm the People to defend them, and repel the Force that is upon 
them. Nay, the Government of Aragon goes further ; and becauſe in the Intervals of 
the Eſtates or Courts many Accidents may intervene, to the prejudice of their Rights or 
Fueros, as they call them ; they have, during the intermiflion, appointed a Magiſtrate, 
called E! Fuſticia, who 1s, by the Law and Conſtitution of that Kingdom, to Afſemble 
the whole People to his Banner, whenever ſuch Rights are incroacht upon ; who are not 
only juſtifhed by the Laws for ſuch coming together, but are ſeverely puniſhable in caſe of 
refuſal. So that there is no queſtion, but that it the Kings of Aragon, at this day very 
powerful, by the addition of the Naples Kingdom, and of Sicily, and the Union with 
Caſtile, ſhould in tine tro come, invade their Kingdom of Aragon with the Forces of their 
New Dominions, and endeavour to take from them the Rights and Pleaſures they enjoy 
lawfully by their Conſtitution, There 1s no queſtion, I ſay, but they may (cho their King 
be there in perſon againſt them ) aſſemble under their Fuſticia, and detznd their Libertnes, 
with as much Juſtice, as it they were invaded by the French, or by the Turk For it were 
abſurd to think, ſince the People may be legally aſſembled to apprehend Bandit Robbers, 
nay, todehliver a Poſleſſion forcibly detain'd againſt the Sentence of ſome inferior Court, 
that they may and ought not to beſtir themſelves to keep in being, and preſerve that 
Government which maintains them 1n poſſeſſion of their Liberty, and Propety, and de- 
tends their Lives too, from being arbitrarily taken away. But I know this clear Truth 
receives oppoſition 1n this unreaſonable and corrupt Age;when Men are more proneto flat- 
tcr the Luſts of Princes than formerly, and the Favourites are more impatient to bear the 
Impartiality of Laws, than the Sons of Brutzs were who complain'd, Leges eſſe Surdas; 
that 1s, tho they were Gentlemen, in favour with the Ladies, and Miniſters of the King's 
Pleaſures, yet they could not Oppreſs, Drink, Whore, nor Kill the Sbir:, Officers of Ju- 
ſtice, 1n the Streers, returning trom their Night Revels, but the Execution of the Laws 
would reach them, as well as others ; who, in the times of Tarquin, it ſeems, found the 
Prince more cxorable. Nay, the very Divines themſelves help with their Fallacies to 
oppugn this Dodtrine ; by making us believe, as I ſaid before, it is God's Will all Princes 
ſhoald be abſolute; and are fo far in a Conſpiracy againſt Mankind, that they aſſert that 
in the Text (Thi ſhall the manner of your King be) God was giving that People the Fax 
D:vmm of Government, when in truth he was threatning them with the Plagues of 
Monarchy. But I ſpare the Divines here, fince I ſhall have occation, in Diſcourſing of 
my next Acculation, toſhew how that fort of People have dealt with God's Truth, and 
with the Intereſts of Men; and to be as good as my word, 1 ſhall preſently fallupon that 
Point, having been fo tedious already in the former. 
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I am charged then, in the ſecond place, with impiety, in willifyins the Church, and (6 
to make way for Atheiſm. 1 do not deny but thatT have very frequently in my V Vritings, 
laid the blame upon the Church of Rome, not only for all the miſgovernment of Chriften- 
dom; but even tor the depravation and almoſt total deſtruction of Chriſtian Religion ir- 
ſelf in this Province ; but that this Diſcourſe of mine doth, or can tend to teach men 
Impiety, or to make way for Atheiſm, [ peremptorily deny : And although for proof of 
my innocence herein , I need but refer you and all others to my Papers themſe! rs, as 
they are now publiſh'd (where you will hind all my Reaſons drawn from Exp: rience, and 
frequent Examples cited, which-is ever my way of arguing ) yet fince | am put vpon it, 
I ſhall in a few Lines make that matter potlibly a Intle clearer ; and th /!; itt make Pote- 
ſtation, that as ] do undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Chriſt, ++4i by Faith in him, to 
attain eternal Salvation ; ſo I do firmly believe the Chriſhan p. ofeflion to be the only trus 
Religion now 1n the V Vorld: Next, 1 am fully perſuaded, thei ail divine Veriies, which 
God then deſigned to teach the World, are contained in the Books of Holv Scriptu: &, as 
they are now extant and received amongſt us. From them I underitand that God created 
man in purity and innocence, and that the fit of that Species, by therr trailey, loſt ar once 
their integrity and their Paradiſe, and intail'd fn and miſery upon their Poſtcrity z thar Al- 
mighty God to repair this loſs, did out cf his infinite mercy, and with unparallel'd graces 
and goodneſs, ſend his only begotten Son into the V Vo;ld, roteach us new Truthz, co he a 
perfe&t Example of virtue, goodnels, and obedience, to reſtore true Religion, degenerate: 
amongſt the Fews into Superſtition, Formality, and Hypocrifie, to die for the Salvation 
of Mankind, and in fine, to give tous the Holy Spint, to regenerate our Hearts, ſup20:t 
our Faith, and lead us into all Truth. Now it it ſhall appear, that as the lutts of our tirt 
Parents did at that time diſappoint the good intention of God, 11 making a pure V Vorle, 
and brought in by their diſobedience the corruptions that are now 1n it ; fo that fince like 
wiſe the Biſhops of Rowe, by their inſatiable Ambition and Avarice, have deſignediy, as 
much as in them lies, fruſtrated the mercitul purpoſe he had, in the happy reftauraton he 
intended the V Vorld by his Son, and in the renewing and reforming of humane Na- 
ture, and have wholly defaced and ſpoil'd Chrittian Religion, and made ic worl-lly and 
a Heathemiſh thing ; and altogether uncapable , as ut 15 practiſed amongſt them; ether 
of directing the ways of its Proteſfors to Virtue anda good Life, or of faving th... ls 
hereafter. If, I ſay, this do appear I know no rcaton why I, tor deteting thus uw. h, 
and for giving warning to the V Vorld to take heed of their ways, ſhould be acc::ied of Im- 
piety or Atheiſm, or why his Holineſs ſhould be fo inraged againſt the poor 1tnh4bicants 
of the Vallevs in Savoy, and againſt the 416izef7 tor calling tum Anrichrift ; but :o ind char 
this 15 an undoubted truth, | mcan that the Popes have corrupted Chriſtian Religion, we 
need but read the New Teſtament ( acknowledged by themlelves to be ot wt all:ble truth ) 
and there we ſhall ſee, that the Faith and Religion Preach'd by Chriſt, and 1ctled atrer- 
wards by his Apoſtles, and cultivated by their Sac:ed Epiſtles, 1s {o <Rerent 2 thing tronx 
the Chriſtiamty that is now proteſs'd and taugiic at Rome, that we jhould be convinc'd, 
that if thoſe Holy men ſhould be ſent by God again into the World, they would take more 
pains to confute this Gallimarufry,-than ever they aid to P;each down the Tradition of the 
Phariſees, or the Fables and idolatry of the Gentiles, aid would in probabiiity ſuffer a 
new Martyrdom in that City under the Vicar of Chritt, tor the ſame Doctrine which 
once animated the Heathen Tyrants againſt them. Nay, we have ſomething more to lay 
againſt thele Sacrilegious prerenders to Gods Power; tor whereas all other falls worſhips 
have been ſet up by ſome politick Legitlators, for the ſupport and preſervation of Go- 
vernment, this falſe, this ſpurious Rel1gion brought 1n upon the ruines of Chriſtianity by 
the Popes, hath deformed the face of Government in Evrope , deitroying all the good 
Principles, and Morality left us by the Heathens themlelves, and introduced tnitead 
thereof, Sordid, Cowardly, and impolitck Notions, whereby they have ſubje&ed Man- 
kind, and even great Princes and States, to thei own Empire, and never tiuffered anv 
Orders or Maxims to take place where they have Power, that might make a Nation 
V Vile, Honeſt, Great or Wealthy; this 1 have laid down 1o plainly in thote pailages of my 
Book which are complained of, that I thall ſay nothing ac all tor the proof of 1t 1n this 
place, but refer you thither, and come to ſpeak a little more particularly of my firit atlor- 
tion, that the Pope and his Clergy have depraved Chriſtian Religion. Upon this Subject 
I could infinitely with, now Letters begin to revive again, that lome Learned Pen weuld 
employ it ſeif, and that ſome Perſon vers'd in the Chronology of the Church ( as they 
call it) would deduce out of the Ecclefiaſtical Y Vriters, the time and manner how the{z 
abuſes crept in, and by -what Arts and Steps this Babe! that reaches ro Heaven, was but:le by 
theſe Sons of the Earth but this matter as unſvitable to the brevity of a Letter, and in- 
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deed more to my {mall parts and Learning, I ſhall not pretend to, being one who never 
hitherto ſtudied or writ of Theology, further than it did naturally concern the Poluticks : 
therefore L ſhall only deal by the New Teſtament as I have done formerly by Titus Livins ; 
that 15, make oblervacions or reflections upon it, and leave you and Mr. Giulio, and the reſt of 
on? Society to make the judgment, nutcitng like Preachers. the Chapter and Verſe; becauſe 
the reading of Holy Scripture. is little usd , and indecd hardly permitted amongſt us. 
To begin at the top, | would have any reaſonable man tell me, whence this unmeaſurable 
Pawer, long clain'd, and now pottfs'd by the Biſhop of Rome, is derived, fii{t of being 
Chriſt's Vicar, and by that (as | maylo ſay) pretending to a Monopoiy of the Holy 
Spirit ( which was promiſed and given to the whole Church, that 1s, to the Liz or Saints) 
as is plain by a Claule of St. Peter's Szrmon, made the very ſame tim? that the nuraculous 
gifis of the Spirit of God we:e tit given to the Apoſtles, who ſays to the Fews and 
Gentiles ; Repent and be Baptiled every man of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt for the remi(- 
ſion of Sins, and jou ſhatl receive the gifs of the Holy Ghoſt, for this promiſe is to yo! and to 
your Children, and to all that are afar ff , even as many as the Lord cur Ged ſnall call, 
Next, to judge infallibly of Divine "Truth, and to forgive Sins as Chriſt did. Then to be 
the Head of all Ecclefiaſtical Perſons and Caules in the World ; to be fo far above Kings and 
Princes, 2s to Judge, Depole, and deprive them, and to have an abſolute Juriſdiction over 
all the Aﬀairs in Chriſtendom, # Ordine ad Spiritualia 5 yet all tins the Canonilts allow 
him, and he makes no ſcruple to atfume, whilſt it is plain that in the whole New Teſta- 
ment there is no defcription made of ſuch an Othcer to be at any time in the Church, except 
it be in ths Prophets of the Apecalyps, or in one of St. Paul's Epiſtles, where he fays, 
who it :s that thall tic in che Temple of God, ſhewing himlelt that he is God. Chriſt cell; 
us, his Kingdom 1s not of this World, and it any will bs the greateſt amongſt his Diſciples, 
that he muit be fervant to the reſt, which ſhews that his followers were to be great in San- 
tity and Humility, and not 1n worldly power. 

The Apoſtle Pas! writing to th2 Chriſtians of thoſe times, almoſt in every Epiſtle com- 
mands them to be obedient ro the higher Powers, or Magiſtrates ſet over them, and St. Peter 
himſeit, (from whom this extravagant Empre 15 pretended to bz derived ) in his firſt 
Epiſtle, bids us ſubmit our ſelves to every Ordinance of man for the Lords ſake, whether 
it bz to the King, or, &«c, and this is enjoin'd although it 1s plain, that they who govern'd 
the World in thoſe davs, were both Heathens, Tyrants, and Ulurpers, and in this fubmil- 
miffion there 15 no exception or proviſo tor Eccleſiaſtical immunity. The practice as well 
as Precepts of theſe Holy men ſhews plainly that they had no intention to leave Succefſors, 
who ſhould deprive Hereditary Princes from their right of Reigning for differing in Reh- 
g10n, who without all doubt are by the appointment of the Apoſtle, and by the principles 
of Chiiſtianity, to be obeyed and lubnutred to ( in things wherein the tundamental Laws 
of the Government give them power ) though they were Jews or Gentiles, It I ſhould 
cell you by what Texts 1n Scripture the Popes claim the Powers betore-mentioned, it wo.ild 
ſtir up your Laughter, and prove too hght {or fo ferious a matter; yer becauſe poſſibly you 
may never have heard ſo much of this Suby2ct betore, I ſhall inſtance in a tew : They tell 
vou therefore that the Juriſdiction they pretend over the Church, and the power of par- 
doning Sins, comes from Chriſt to St. Peter, and from him to them, Then art Peter, and 
pon this Rock I will but.d my Church, I will groe thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
whatſoever thou ſhale bmd on Earth ſhall be bound in Heaven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt 
looſe on Farth, &c, From theſe ewo Texts ndiculouſly applied, comes this great Tree 
which hath with its Branches over-ſpread the whole Earth, and killd ail the good and 
whollom Plants growing upon 1t 3 The fiſt Text will never by any man ot ſenſe be un- 
derftood to fav more, than that the Preaching, Suffering, and Mwnltry of Peter, was hke 
to be a great Foundation and Pillar of the Doctrine of Chriſt; the other Text ( as alſo 
another ſpoken by our Saviour to ajl his Apoſtles, Whoſe ſims ye remit they are remit- 
red, and whoſe ſins ye 10am they are retained ) are by all the Primiave Fathers interpreted 
in this manner, whereloever you ſhall eftectually Preach the Goſpel, you ſhall carry with 
you Grace, and Renmuion of Sins tocthem which thall tollow your 1n{tructions; but the peo- 
ple who ſhall not have thele joytul Tidings communicated by you to them, ſhall remain in 
darknels, and in their $195. Bur if any will Conteſt, that by ſome ot the laſt Texts, that 
Evangelical Excommumcation, which was aiterwards brought into the Church by the 
Apoltics, was here preliznified by our great Maſter, how unlike were thoſe Cenfures to 
thoſe now chundered out ( 2+ he calls it ) by the Pope? thele were for Edification, and not 
Deſtruction, to afflict tne Fleih tor the ſalvation ot che Soul ; that Apoltolical Ordinance 
was pronounced for fom2 notorious Scandal or Apoſtacy trom the Faich, and firſt decreed 
by tie Church; that is, the whole Congregation preſent, and then denounced by the 
whe F Paſtor, 
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Paſtor, and reached only to debar ſuch Perſon trom parcaking of the Communion or 
Fellowſhip of that Church, ll Repentance ſhould re-adnit hum, but was followed by no 
other proſecution or Chaſtiſement, as now 1s practiſed. But ſuppole all theſe Texts had 
been as they would have them, how does this make for the Succeffors of St. Peter or the 
reſt ? or how can this prove the Biſhops of Rome to have Right to ſuch Succeſtion ? Bur | 
make haſte from this Subje&, and ſhall urge but one Text more; which is The ſpiricual 
man judgeth all men, but is himſelf judged of none; from whence 1s interred by the Cano- 
miſts, that firſt, the Pope 1s the ſpiritual Man; and then, that he is to be Judge of all the 
World; and laft, that he is never to be hable to any Judgment himſelf ; whereas it 15 b- 
vious to the meaneſt Underſtanding, St. Pawl in this Text means to diſtinguiſh berween 
a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, and one remaining inthe {tate of Nature, which 
latter he ſays cannot judge of thoſe Heavenly Gifts and Graces, as he explams him{cit 
when he ſays, The natural man cannot diſcern the things of the Spirit, becauſe they ave 
fooliſhneſs unto him. To take my leave of this Matter wholly out of the Way of my $cu- 
dies, I ſhall beg of you Zenobio and of Gizlio, and the reft of our Society to read over 
carefully the New Teſtament, and then to ſee what Ground there is tor Purgatory (by 
which all the Wealth and Greatneſs hath accrewed cotheſe Men) what Colour tor the Ido- 
latrous Worſhip of Saints, and their Images, and particulary for ſpeaking m their Hymns 
and Prayersto a piece of Wood (the Croſs I mean) Salve Lignum,&c. and then fac nos dig- 
20s beneficiorum Chriſti, as you may read in that Office; what Co!our,or rather what Excutc 
for that horrid, unchriſtian, and barbarous Engine called the I-quifition, brought im 
by the Command and Authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter a Dominican 
Fryar having been {lain amongſt the Albigeſi, as he well deſerved, 15 now Canoniz'd tor a 
Saint, and ſtil'd San Pietro Martine: In the dreadtul Priſons of this Inquifition, many 
faithful and pious Chriſtians (to ſay nothing of honeſt Moral Avors or Mahometans) arc 
tormented and famiſhed, or, if they out-hve their Sufferings burnt pudlickly ro death, and 
that only for differing in Religion from the Pope, without having any Crime, or the leaſt 
Miſdemeanor proved or alledged againſt them ; and this is inflicted upon thole poor Crea. 
tures, by thoſe who profels to belicve theScripture, which cells us, that 73th 7s the gift of 
God, without whole ſpecial Illumination no man can obtan it, and cheretore 1s not in rea- 
ſon or humanity to be puniſhed tor wanting it: And Chriſt hini{elf hath fo clearly decided 
that poiat in bidding us letthe Tares and the Wheat grow cogethzr nll che Harveſt, that I 
ſhall never make any difficalty co call him Antchritt, who ſhall uſe the leaſt Perſecution 
whatſoever againſt any differing in Mactters of Faith trom himſelf, whether the Perſon fo 
diſſenting, be Heretick, Few, Gentile, or Mahometan: Next, I b:ſe2ch you to oblerve 
in reading that Holy Book (though Chriſtian Faſts are doubtleſs of Divine Right) whac 
Ground there is for enjoyning Fiſh to be eaten, (atleaſt Fleſh to be ab{tained from) tor one 
third part of the year, by which they put the Poor co great Hardſhip, who not having 
purſes to buy wholſom Fiſh, are ſubje&zd to all the Miſeries and Difzaf's incident to a bad 
and unhealthful Dyer, whilſt the Rich, and chiefly themſelves and their Cardinals, e.coud 
Lucullus in their L:1xury, of Oyſters, Turbats, tender Crabs, and Carpiomi brought tome 
hundreds of Miles to fe2d their Gluttony, upon thele pemitential Days of Abitinence trom 
Beef and Pork, It may b2 ir will liz in the way of thoſe who obl:rve this, to enqui:e 
what St. Paul mcans when he ſays That in the latter days ſome (hail depart from the faith, 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats which God hath created to be 
received with thankſziving ; but all thele things, an1 many other Abulſes brought 1n by 
theſe Perverters of Chriltianity, will I hope e're long be enquired inco by tome of the 
Diſciples of that bold Fryar, who the very ſame year in winch 1 prophecied tha: the 
Scourge of the Church was not far off, began to thunder againit their Indulgences, and 
ſince hath queſtioned many tenets long received and impoled upon the Worid, 1 thall 
conclude this Diſcourſe after | have {aid a Wort of the molt Hellyh of all che Innovations 
brought in by the Popes, which 1s the Clergy ; thele are a fort of men unter precence of 
miniſtring to the People in holy things, fer apart and ſeparated trom the reſt of Mankind 
(from whom they have a very diſtin, and a very oppolite Imtereit) by human Cere- 
mony called by a divine Name, v2. Ocrdinatton, tnele wherever they arc found (with the 
whole Body of the Monks an Fryars, who are called the Regular Clergy ) "make a Band 
which may be called the Fanizaries of rhe Papacy, thele have been the. Caulcrs of all the 
Soleciſins and Immoralitics in Government, and cf all the [mytetics and Abomina;ons in 
Religion, and, by conſequence, of all the Diſorder, Villany, and Corrupiion we lufitr yn- 
der in this deteſtable Age ; theſe Men, by the Bilhopot Rome's Help, have crepr tnco all the 
Governments 1n Chriſtendom, where there is any Mixture of Monarchy, and made them. 
ſelves a third Eltate ; chat 15, have, by their Temporalities (which arc almoſt a third part 
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of all the Lands in Europe given them by the blind Zeal, or rather Folly of the Northern 
People,who over-run this part of the World) ſteptintothe Throne, and what they cannot 
perform by theſe lecular helps and by the Dependency their Vaſfals have upon them, they 
tail not to claim and to ulurp, by the Power they pretend to have from God and his Vice- 
gerent at Rome, They exempt themſelves their Lands and Goods from all fecular Jn- 
n{d&\tton, that 15, from all Courts of Juſtice and Magiſtracy, and will be Juages 1n their 
own Cauſes, as in matters ot 'I'the, &c. and not content with this, will appoint Courts of 
their own to decide Soveraignly inteſtamentary Matters, and many other Cauſes, and take 
upon them to be fole Punithers of many great Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adul- 
tcry, and all Uncleanneſs; to ſay nothing of the forementioned Judicatory ot the In- 
quifition: In thele laſt Caſes they turn th: Offenders over to be puniſhed (when they have 
given Sentence) by the lecular Arm, (o they call the Magiſtrate, who 15 blindly to execute 
their Decrees under pain of Hell-fhre ; asit Chriſtian Princes and Governours were ap- 
pointed only by God to be their Bravo's or Hangmen. They give Protettion and San- 
uary, to all execrable Oltenders, even to Murderers themſelves (whom God commanded 
co be 1ndiſpenſably puniſhed with death) if they come within their Churches, Cloiſters, or 
any other place, which they will pleaſe to call Holy Ground ; and if the ordinary Juſtice, 
nay, the Sovereign Power, do proceed againlt fuck offender, they thunder out their Ex- 
communication ; that 1s, cut oft from the Body of Chriſt, not the Prince onlv, bur 
the whole Nation and People,thutting the Church Doors,and commanding Divine Offices 
to ceale, and ſometimes even authorizing the People to riſe up in Arms, and conftrain 
their Governours to a Submiſſion, as happened ro this poor Cry in the:time of our An- 
celtors, when tor but forbrdding the Servant of a poor Carmelite Frvar (who had vowed 
Poverty, and ſhould have kept none) to go arm'd, and puniſhing his diſobedience with 
Imprilonment, our whole Senate with their Gonfal;uier were conſtrained to £12 to 44710 
for Avfolution,and in caſe of Retuſal had been mailacred by the People. It would aimot! 
aſtoniſh a wiſe Man to imagine how theſe Folks thould acquire an Empire to deft: ucuve 
to Chriſtian Religion,and fo pernicious to the Intereſts of Men, but it will not fem fo 
miraculous to then who thall ſertouſly contider, that the Clergy hath been for more than 
this thoutand years upon the catch, and a form'dunited Corporation againſt the purity of 
Religion, and the Incerelt of Mankind, and have not only wieſted the Holy $c:1ptures to 
their own Advantage, (which they have kept from the Laity in unknown Laguroes, and 
by prohibuing the reading thereof ) but made uſe likewiſe fir{t of the blind Devonon and 
Ignorance of tne Gorbs, Vandals, Huns, &c. and fince of the Ambk:tion and Avarice of 
Chriſtian Princes, fhrrng them up one againſt another, and ſending them upon too!iſh 
' © the Hoy Land, to loſe their Lives, and to leave thiir Do:mnmnions, in the mean 
{ed co themſelves and their Complices. They have belides kept Learning and 
ze among themſelves, ſhfling the Light of the Goſpel, crying down Moral Vir- 
tues as ſplendid Sins, defacing human Policy, deſtroying the purity of the Chriſtian Faith 
and Proteffion, and ail chat was vertuous, prudent, regular and orderly upon Earth ; fothar 
whoever would av good, and good Men Service, get himſelf immortai Honour 1m this 
Lite, and erernal Glory i:1 che next, would reitore the good Policy (I had almoſt faid with 
my Author L:vy ths ſanctity too) of the Heathens, with all their Valour, and other glo- 
110us endownentsz | iay, whoever would do this, muſt make himtelt poweriul enovgh 
to extirpare this curled and apoltate Race out of the World, and that you may ſz this is 
Luvfal as well as nzcetlary, 1 thall fay but one Word of their Calling and Original, and 
then leave this Subject. The Word Clergy is a Term wioliy unknown to the Scriptures, 
otizerwile than 1n this Sence; a pecuhar People or God's Lot, uſed ofren tor the whole 
Jewiſh Nation, who are hkewile called a Kingdom ot Prizftz m forme places. In the 
New Teſtament the Word Cleros 15 taken for the true Behevers, who are allo called the. 
Ele&, and otcen the Church, which i the Atfembly of the faickfal mer rogether, as 15 
calily feen bv reading the beginning at moit ot St. Pan!'s Evilties, where wrinng t© th: 
Church, or Churche:, he ufually explains himſeit, To all the Saints in Chrift ; lometmies, To 
ali who bave ov: aned like faub with xs ; fometimes, To all 2»ho in all plzces call upon the Nan!: 
ef the Lord Fes, &c., by which it appears, that nether che Wo: d Ciurch nor Cliigy was 
in thol2days appropriated to to the Paſtors or Elders of the Flock ; bur did ftignife mndiit + 
rently all the 2COP1C allembled rogether ; which 15 likewilz the hreral Conitiuction of the 
Word Eccle/:2, which isan Aiſzmbly or Mez:ng ; in thels Congrenautions or Churches was 
pertorimmed their Ordination, which properly fignihes nu more chan a Decree of fuch &t- 
ſembiy; bur 15 particularly uſed for an Ejection of any mto the Minittly, The Manner 
was this, ſometimes the Apoſtles thewmfelves in their Perivrinatons, and founctimes any 
ther eminent Membyr ot ths Church, g«i propots to thz Society upon Vacancy, or 
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other neceflity of a Paſtor, Elder, or Deacon ) ſome good Holy man to be Ele&ed, which 
perſon 1t he had parts or gifts, ſuch as the Church could Edihe by, was choſen by the 
lifting up of Hands, that 15 by ſuffrage, and oftentimes Hands were laid upon him, and 
Praver made for him. Theſe men fo ſer apart did not pretend to any Conlecration, or 
Sxcrednels more than they had before, much leſs ro become a diſtin thing from the reſt 
of mankind, as if they had been metamorphos'd, bur d1d attend to pertorm the leveral 
functions of their Calling, as Prophecying, that 1s, Preaching the Goſpel , viſcing the 
Sick, &c. and never intermitted the ordinary Bulinels of their Trade or Profetlion, 
anleſs their Church or Congregation was very numerous, in Which caſe they were main- 
tained by Alms or Contribution, which was laid atide by every member, and colle&ed the 
firſt day of the Week by the Deacons, this was faid to be given to ths Church, and was 
imployed by ſuffrage of the whole Colle&ive Body to the poor, and to other incidencies, 
ſo far was it from Sacrilege in thole days to employ Church goods to Lay uſes. From 
theſe words, Church, Clergy, Ordination, Paſtor, ( which laſt hath been cran(laced of late 
years, Biſhop ) you [ee what Concluſions thele men have deduced, and how immenſe a Str 
&ure thev have raiſed, upon lo little a Foundation, and how eahily it will tall to the 
ground, when God ſhall inſpire Chriſtian Princes and States to redeem his Truths, and his 
poor enſlaved Members out of their Clutches, to bring back again into the V Vorld, the 
true original Chriſtian Faith, with the Apoſtolical Churches, Paſtors, and Ordination, fo 
conſiſtent with moral Virtue and Integrity, fo helpful and conducing to the belt and moit 
prudent Policy, fo titted for obedience ro Magiſtracy and Government, all which the World 
hath for many vears been deprived of, by the execrable and innate ill quality, which is in- 
ſeparable from Prieſt-crafe, and the Conyuration or Spell of their new 1nvented Ordination; 


by which they cry with the Poet, 


— 


Fam furor humanum noſtro de pefore ſenſum, 
Expulit & tetum ſpirant pracordia Phebum, 


which makes them ſo Sacred, and Holy, that they have nothing of Integrity, or indeed 
of Humanity left in them. I hope 1 ſhall nor be thought impious any longer, upon this 
Point, I mean for vindicating Chriſtian Religion from the afſaules of thele men, who 
having the confidence co believe, or at leaſt proteſs themſelves the only Inſtruments which 
God hath choſen or can chuſe to teach and reform the World (though they have neither 
Moral Virtues, nor Natural parts equal to other men for the molt part) have by this pre- 
tence prevail'd ſo far upon the common fort of People, and upon ſome too of a better 
Quality , that they are perſuaded their ſalvation or eternal damnation depends*upon 
believing or not bcheving of what they ſay. I would not be underltood, to" dilwade 
any from honcuring the true Apoſtolical Teachers, when they ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, or from allowing them ( even of Right, and not of Alms or Curtetie ) ſuch 
Emoluments as may enable them cheartully ro perform the duties of their Charpe, to 
provide for their Children, and even to uſe hoſpitality as thev are commande4 by St, Paul. 
But this I will prophefie before 1 conclude, that it Princes ſhall perform this Butinels by 
halves, and leave any root of this Clergy or Prictt-crafr, as ic 15 now, 1m the ground ; 9 
if that famous Reformer, fled ſome years fince out of P:cardyto Geneva, who 15 of to great 
Renown for learning and parts, and who promiſes us fo pertect a Reformation, ſhall not 
in his Model whol!y extirpate this ſort of men, then I ſay L mult forerel, that as well the 
Magiſtrate as this Workman, will hind themſelves deceived 1n their expectation , and 
that che leaſt fbra of this Plant will over run again the whole Vineyard of the Lord, and 
turn to a diftutive Papacy 1n every Diocele, perhaps in every Pariſh: So that God in his 
mercy 1nſpire them to cut out the Core of the Ulcer, and the Bag of this Impoſtue, that 
it may never ranckle or teſter any more, nor break out hereafier, to ciftuſe newcorruption 
and putritaction through the body of Chriſt, which 1s his Holy Church, nor to vitiate and 
intect the good Order and true policy of Government. 

I come now to the laſt branch of my Charge, which1s, that I reach Princes Villany, and 
how to entlave and oppreſs their Subjects, in which Accufation I am deal with as poor 
Agnollo Canint was, who, as they report, being a very learned Practicer of the Laws, and leit 
the only man of this Proteilion (one Autumn) in our City, the relt of che Advocates being 
fled into the Country for tear of a contagious Dileale winch then reigned, was command- 
ed by our Judges to afliſt with his Counſel both parties, and to draw Pleas as well for the 
Detendant as the Plaintiff, elſe the Courts of Jultice mult have been ſhur up. In the lame 
manner my Accuſers handle me, and make me tirſt exhort and teach Suvjzets to throw off 
their Princes, and then to in{tru&t Monarchs how to enſlave and oppretis them ; but 1 aid 
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not expe& ſuch ingratitude from mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, when 
he was upbraided or killing the Egyptian, by one of his own People tor whoſe ſake he had 
tone it, whereas he believed they would have underſtood by that Action, that he was the 
Perſon whom God intended to make uſe of in delivering them from the horrid flavery 
they were then under. If any man will read over my Book of the Prince with 1m2artia- 
lity and ordinary Charity, he will calily percerve, that it 15 not my intention theremm to 
recommend that Government, or thoſe men there deſcribed, ro the VVorld; much leſs 
to reach them totrampl2 upon good men, and all that 1s ſacred and venerable upon Earth, 
Laws, Religion, Honeſty, and what not; It I have been a little roo punctual in def1gning 
theſe Monſters, and drawa them tothe lite in all their Lineaments and Colours, 1 hope 
mankind will know them the better to avoid them, my Treatiſe being both a Satyr again(t 
them, and a true Character of them; I ſpeak nothing ot great and honourable Princes, 
25 the Kings of France, England, and others, who have the Staces and Orders of their 
Kindoms with excellent Laws and Conſtitutions to tound and maintain their Govern- 
ment, and who reign over the [earts as well as the Perſons of their Subjects; | treat 
only of thoſe Vernun bred out of the corruption ot our own ſmall Common-wealths and 
Cites, or engender? d by the 11] blaſts that come trom Rome, Olivaretto da Fermo, Borgia, 
the Bagliom, the Bentiveg/it, and a hundred others; who having had neuther right nor 
honourable means to bring them to their Power, ule it with more violence, rapine and 
eruchty upon the poor people, than thoſe other renowned Princes ſhew to the Boars, the 
Y Volves, the Foxcs, and other ſavage Beaſts which are the Objects ot their Chaſe and 
Hunting : wholoever in Ins Empire over men 15 ty'd to no other Rules than thoſe of 
his 6wi: will and luſt, muſt exther be a Saint to moderate his paſtions, or elle a very Devil 1n- 
Carnate ; or it he be neither of theſe, both his hte and reign are like ro be very thore ; tor 
wholoever takes upon him fo execrable an Employment as to rules men againſt the Laws 
of Nature and ot Reaſon, muſt turn all cophe turvy, and never ftick at anv thing, 
for if once he halt, he will fall and never riſe again: 1 hope ater this I need 
ſay licle ro juſtifie my felt from the Calumny of adviting theſe Monſters to break their 
Faith, lince to keep it 15 to loſe their Empire, taithtulnels and {incerity being their mortal 
Enemies, an Upucceone della Faggivola to one who uporaided him, that never employed 
honeſt men; anlwered, Honeſt men will cut my Throat, lt the King uſe honeſt men, mecan- 
ing the King of Naples, who was eſtabliſhed in his Throne, and had right to it. Butthar 
| may have occalſ1on to juſhfie my felt againit a little more than I am accuſed of , L will 
contcſs, that in a work where I defired to be a little more ſerious, than 1 was in this Book 
of the Prince, I 41d aftrm, that 1n what way foever men defended their Country, whe- 
ther by breaking or keeping their Faith, it was never well detended, not meaning in a ſtr1& 
moral ſence, or point of Honour, but explaining my ſelt that de fas the intamy of the 
breach of Word, would quickly be forgotten and pardoned by the V Vorld, which 15 very 
truc. Nay, what if I had ſaid that good ſucceſs in any Enterprize (a far lefs conh- 
deration than Piety to our Country ) would have cancell'd the blame ot ſuch pertidy as 
Ce/z2r (whom I compare to Cataline) usd toward his tellow-Citzens, not only not deteſted 
by Poſterity, but even Crown'd with Renown and 1mmortal Fame; infomuch as Princes 
to this day (as I have obſerved elſewhere ) think ir an honour to be compared to him, and 
the higheſt pitch of Veneration their Flacterers can arrive at, isto call them by the name 
of one who violated his Faith, and entlav'd his C ountrv. I hope that in ſhewing as well 
theſe Tyrants as the poor people who are forced to live under them, their danger, that is by 
laying before the former, the hellifh and precipitous courtes they muſt uſe to maintain their 
power, by repreſenting che latter, what they mult ſuffer, I may be inſtrumental, fbrſt, 
ro deter private Citizens from attempting upon the Liberties of their Country, or if they 
have done 1t, to make them lay down their 11] gotten Authority ; and then to warn the reſt 
of the Nobility and People, from this tactions and malignancies 1n their ſeveral Common- 
wealths and Governments, which might give hope and opportunity in thoſe whoare Am- 
bitious amongſt them, to alpire to an Empre over them. However it prove, L hope Iam 
NO More to be blamed for my attempt, than that excellent Phyſician of our Nation is, who 
hath lately taken fo much pains to compole an excellent Treatiſe, of that toul Diſeaſe 
which was, not long fince, broug!:t troin the new World into theſe parts ; wherein though 
h2 be torced to uſe ſuch expreflions as are almoſt able to naulzare his Readers, and talk of 
fuch Ulcers, Boyls, Nodes, Botches, Cankers, &c. that are ſcarce fit to be repeated, 
elpecially when he handles the cauſes and effects, yet he did not intend to teach or ex- 
hore men to get this Diſeaſe 3 much jels did he bring this lamencable infirmity into the 
V Vorld, bur deſcribes it taithfully as 1t 13, to the end me may be betrered, and avoid the 
ing infected with it, and may di{cern and cure it, whenever their incontinence and folly 
#141] procure it them, I ſhall ſay no more in this matcer ; but to conclude all re pro- 

teitation, 


Nicolas Machiavel's Letter. 


Chief Magi- 
ſtrate, 


teſtation, that as well in this Book, as in all my other Writings, my only ſcope and deſign 
15 to promote the Intereſt and welfare of mankind, and the peace and quiet of cheworid; 
both which I am ſo vain as to believe, would be better obtained and provided for, it the 


' principles I lay down were followed and obſerved by Princes and People, than they are 
; like to be by thoſe Maxims which are in this Age moſt in vogue. For my felt I ſhall only 


ſay ( and call you all to witneſs forthe truth of it ) that as by my Birth I am a Gentleman, 

and of a Family which hath had many Goxfaloniers of Juſtice in 1t; fo I have been uſed in 

many employments of great truſt, both in our City and abroad, and at this hour I am not 

in my Eſtate one peny the better for them all, nor ſhould I have been, althoughl had never 

ſuffered any loſſes by the ſeizure of my Eſtate in the year 1531. for my carriage it hath ever 
been void of faction and contention ; I never had any prejudice againſt the Houſe of Me- 
dici, but honoured the perſons of all thoſe of that Family whom I knew, and the memory 
of ſuch of them as lived before me, whom I acknowledge to have been excellent Patriots 
and Pillars of our City and Commonwealth. During the turbulent times of Piero, and 
after his expulſion out of Florence, though my employments were but miniſterial, my ad- 
vice was ask'd in many grave matters, which I ever deliver'd with impartiality and indif- 
ference, not eſpouſing the heady Opinions of any, much leſs their paſſions and animoſities; 
I never {ided with any Party further than that the duty of my charge obliged me to ſerve 
the prevailing Party, when poſſe(s'd of the Government of our City; this I ſpeak for 
thoſe changes which happened between the flight of the ſaid Piero de Medici, and the horrid 
Parricide committed by Clement VII. upon his indulgent Mother , joining with his 
greateſt Enemies, and uniting himlelt with thoſe who had uſed the moſt tranſcendent in- 
ſolence to his own perſon, and the higheſt violence and fury the Sun ever ſaw to his poor 
Courtiers and Subjes, that ſo accompanied he might ſheath his Sword in the Bowels of 
his own deſolate Country. At that time, and during that whole Siege, I muſt confeſs I 
did break the confines of my Neutrality, and not only acted as | was commanded barely, 
but rouz'd my ſelf, and ſtir'd up others haranguing (1n the ſtreets and places of the City) 
the People to defend with the laſt drop of their Blood, the Walls of their Country, and 
the Liberty of their Government; taking very hazardous Journeys to Feruccis, and then 
into the Mugello and other parts, to bring in Succours and Proviſions to our languiſhing 
City; and acting as a Soldier ( which was a new Profeflion tome) at the Age of above 
ſixty, when others are diſpenſed from it. For all which, I had fo entire a ſatisfaction 
in my mind and conſcience, that I am perſwaded this Cordial made me able to ſupport the 
ſufferings which beftel me after our Cataſtrophe, and to rejoice in them lo far, that all the 
malice and cruelty of our enemies, could never draw one word from me unſuitable to the 
honour I thought I merited, and did in ſome fort enjoy, for being inſtrumental to defend 
( as long as it was poſlible ) our Altars and our Hearths. Burt all chat I have undergone, 
hath been abundantly recompenced to me by the favour and courtetie of the moſt excellent 
Signior Coſmo, who hath been pleaſed to offer me all the preterments the greateſt ambi- 
tion could aſpire to, which I did not refuſe out of any ſcruple to ſerve ſo incomparable a 
Prince, whoſe early years manifeſt ſo much Courage, Humanity, and Prudence, and fo Fa- 
cherly a care of the publick good, but becauſe I was very delirous not to accept of a chargs 
which I was not able to perform, my years and infirmities having now brought me to a 

condition in which I am fitter to live in a Cloyſterthan a Palace, and maae me good for 
nothing but to talk of paſt times, the common vice of old Age: Sothatl did not think 
it juſt or grateful ro reward this excellent perſon fo ill for his kindneſs, as to give him a 
uſeleſs Servant, and to fill upthe place of a far better. This is all I think fit to ſay of this 
matter, I chuſe to addreſs it to you, Zenobio, for the conſtant friendſhip I have enter- 
tained with you, and formerly with your deceaſed Father, the companion of my Studies, 


and ornament of our City. And fol bid you farewel, 
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To His Holineſs CLEMENT the VII. 


, HE People which live North-ward beyond the Rhize and the 

Danube, being born in a healthtul and prolifick Clime, do Th Nrthern 
many times increaſe to ſuch inſuſtainable numbers, that part — a 
of them are conſtrained to abandon their Native, inqueſt 0 ik, ” 
new Countries to inhabit. When any of thoſe Provinces are 
overcharged, and diſpoſed todiſgorge ; the Order they oh- 

| ſcrve is, to divide into three parts, ſo cqually, that eachof the _ 

M$ three conſiſts of a juſt proportion of Noble and Ignoble, Rich 79*ir method of 
and Poor. After which they caſt Lots, and that part to whoſe ph agms. 
fortune it falls, marches off to new Quarters where they can be jncreaſe. 
found,while the other two disburden'd of their ſupernumeraries remain behind, and injoy 

their own Patrimonics in peace. Theſe inundations and redundanciesof people were the Their exceſſive 
deſtruction of the Roman Empire, .to which the Emperours themſelves gave great op- increaſe, the 
portunity 3 for having, forſaken Rome, the ancient Seat of the Empire, and remov'd their *—_ mo hy 
Reſidence to Conſtantinople, they left the Weſtern Empire more weak, as heing more re- EE 
mote from their inſpcaion,and by conſequence more obnoxious both to theirGovernours 

and Enemies. And indeed, for the deſtruction of an Empire founded-upon the bloud 

of ſo many brave Men, there could not be leſs careleſneſs in the Princes, leſs treache- 

ry in the Miniſters, nor leſs force and impetuoſity in thoſe who invaded - forone inun- 

dation being unable, ſeveral conſpir'd and art laſt effected its ruine. 

The firſt from thoſe Northern Countries who invaded that Empire, (after the Cimby; 79% Weſtern 
which were vanquiſtd by Marius a Citizen of Rome) were the 3/3 Goti or Weltern Goths, — - _ 
who after ſome Skirmiſhes and Conflicts uponthe Conſfines of the Empire,were by concelli- rhar Empires 
on of the Empcrours aſſigned, and tor a long time permitted quietly to polleſs a part of the 
Countrey along the Danube, And although upon ſeveral occaſions, and at ſundry times 
they invaded the Roman Provinces, yet by the vigilance and power of the Emperours they 
were always repclPd. The laſt that overcame them fo glorioully, wks Theodoj/1tts, who 
having ſubdu'd them to his obcdience,they did not (as formerly) create themſelves a King, 
but contented themſelves with his Government and Pay,they ſubmitted to both, and ſerv?d 
him faithfully in his Wars. But Theodofzus being dead, and his two Sons Arcadins and 
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Honorius ſucceeding; notinheriting his Virtue and Fortune as well as his Crown, the Em- 

pire began to decline, and the times (as their Emperour) to grow worſe and worſe. 
To the three parts of the Empire, Theodofzus in his lite-time had preferred three Go- 
vernours; Ruffnus to the Ea!t, Strlico to the Welt, and Gido to the South 3 who all of 
them after the death of Tiodofzus deſpiling the Title of Governours, reſolv'd to make 
themſelves Kings. Gi/do and Ruffinus miſcarried in their firſt Enterpriſe, and were ru- 
ind : Bur Stilico being better at Hypocrite than his Brethren, endeavoured-to inlinuate 
and work himſelf into a confidence with the Emperours, yet »::1 deſign fo to perplex 
and diſturb their Affairs, that he himſelf might afterwards wich more eaſe Icap up into 
the Saddle, To incenſe the Yi/zgots, and provoke them to mutiny, he counſ2Pd the 
Emperours t> abate and retrench their tormer :ilowance; and leſt they ſhon!d not be 
ſufficient for the moleſtation of the Empire, he contrived that the Burgundr, Franchi, 
Pandali, and Alani, (Northern people like the other, and in motion for new Quarters) 

- ſhould fall likewiſe upon the Roman Provinces. : ; 

The /7fagott as ſoon as they found themſelves retrench'd, that they might H2 in better 
order ts revenge it, created Alaricis their King, unicr whole conduct they ailaylFd the 
4s Empire z and after ſeveral Rencounters and ac cdents, they OVCr-ran all [taly, and 
by chem, 1n- fack'd Rozze, Not long afrer, Alaricus died, and was facccecled by Ataulfus, vio mar- 


xr the com- IYIng Placidia the Emperour”s Siſter, Articled upon the Marci, to ajiiit in ti;e Relief of 


mand ot -1a- France and Spain, which Provinces were at that time much inteited Þy the /rrdalt, Buye 
VICHS. aundi, Alan, and Fraiic9: upon the atoreſaid occalion. £4tarlfus undertook only the 


ard by the P7/zp9t1, and diſtraſed beyond all remedy, they were caild over b, Bot- 

Bonifuc» Go- 4c (who at that time Goverind rick tor the Ei11PCrOurs) TV C0770 and plant LCC, 

vernour of for thoſe Provinces being then in revellion, he was atraid his uU! Aumuuitration might 

Africh for the he diſcovered. This invitation aud their own Ecizeace concurring, the /"1ndals eme 

Ewpcrour. hrac'd that Enterprize, and pertormed many mciorable and brave things in Africk, 
under Genſericus their King, 

In the mean time Theodo/rus the Son of Arcadius Fiocecded to the Empire, who regard- 

ing but title the Affairs of the Welt, gave thoſe Nations the tirſt thoughts of fixing in their 

New Conqueſts: Accordingly the YVandali in Africk, the Alant and Vifagott in Spain, 

Gallia overran Þcgan to ſet up for themſelves, and Lord it over the Natives, The Franchz, and the Buy- 

by the Franks, £:1di,not only over-run and polleſs'd themſelves of France,but according to the parts they 

and from them poſleſt,they gave it their Names ; one of them being call'd Fraxcia,and the other Burgundia, 

call'd Frazce. *Che ſucceſsof their Camrades inviting new multitudes to the ſubverſion of the Empire, the 

Hun teilupon Pannonia (which is a Province uponthe Banks of the Danube ) and giving it 


i/a1:4ali, who having poleſt themielves of that part of Spain calfd Zetica, being prefs'd 


og tht Name, have denomitaated It Hungara to this very day. Thenas an addition to the 
Doron wn Yiyrlers, the Emperour finding himſelf attacked in ſo many places, to contract the num- 
Elatgel is. 5.3 of 35 Enemios,he bezan firit to treat and capitelate with the Yanda!s, then with the 
:-, which Treaty increas*d the Authority of the Barbarians, and dimini{h'd his own. 

Nor 125 the land of great Britain (calld Englandat this day) exempt from its tronbles : 

or ue Zritains grown apprehenſive of the people which had Conquered France,and not 

d:ſeerving which way the Emperour would be able to defend them, calFd ja the 4:15 

Brirvin camg (4 NATION Il Germany ) to their aſſiſtance. The Angli,under the Condu t or Vortiger their 
Arie tram King,undertook their detence,and at firft hehav*d themſelves faithfully; afterwards their 
tie drgli Oppertuniry increaſing with their Power,they drove the Natives out of the [iiancl,poileſfsd 


themſelves of it, and gave it their Name in commutation for its liberty, Being robb'd of 
their Country,and made Valiant by Neceſlity,though they were not able to recover their 
own, the Britains began to think of invading ſome other, and planting themſelves there. 
I:: this Refolution they croſ&d the Seas with their whole Familics,and pollcis'd themficives 
of thoſe parts which lie upon the Coaſts of France,and are cal?d Britain to this dy. The 
Hunz#s (who as was iid before) had over-run Pammoris, being freightne! and citurb'd 
in their Quarters by other Nations, viz, the Zepidi, Eruli,Turingi and Oftrogott (or Faſtern 
Goths) they roſe again, and put themſelves once more in motion for New labitations. 

ot being ableto force their way into Fraxce,which was at that time detendecd by the Zar 
The Hain. 14545, they tcl into Italy under Attila their Ring, who not long before (t9 rid himfelt 
+3-4e T.ly un- Of a Partner 1a the Government) had ſlain Bleda his own Brother, and by that means 
der 4:tlz. made himſelf abſolute, Andaricus King of the Zepidi, and YVelamir King cf the Gfrogots 
remained as his Subjects, Attila having in this manner made his inroad into 1:a/y, he be- 

Anil befieges lend Aquilegia, Wy (without interruption) two years before it, waited the Countrey 
and Tatts round about it,and dilpcried the Inhabitants, which (as we ſhall afterwards declare) was 
bp il gl ts v5e occalion of building the City of Yenice. After he had taken, ſack'd, and demolifl”d 
Aqualegia, 
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Aquilegia, aad ſeveral other Towns, he advanCd towards Kome, but forborc the deftru- " advances 
&tion of it up2n the interceſſion of the Pope,tor whom Attila had fo great a Reverenceand edn . = 
Veneration, that upon his tingle perſuation, he withdrew out of Italy into Auſtria, where requeſt of = 
he died. After Attila's death, YVelamir, King ot the Oftrogati, with the Commanders of pope. 

other Nations, took up Arms againlt Tenricus and Eurius, Attila's Sons. One of them The Hunni 
they kilPd, and forc'd the other with the Hz back again over the Danube into their driven back os 
own Country : Upon which the Oſtroget: and Zepidi plac'd themſelves in 7.;znmia, and Yer the Da- 
the Erul; and Twins; remand upon the Bank of the Danube. _ CY 
Attila being, deparied out of ltaly, 1 "alentintanus at that time Emperour of the Weſt, Theted oe 
had a delign to repair that Empire 3 and for his Capacity of defending it with more Eaſe gence of the 
and Convenience againit the IrruptLons or thc Barvarians, lie quitted Rome, and ſettled his Roman Ems» 
Reſidence at Raveniia, The Calamities wherewith the Weſtern Empire had been oppref- Perours ac 
ſed, were the occaſion that the Emperour reliding at Conſtantmople,had many times transfer*d Ravenna, 

the poſſeſſion of it to other people, as a thing of great danger and expence, many times New 
without the Emperour”s permiſſion; the Romans ſeeing, themielves deſerted, had created — 
new Emperours in ordcr to their defence; and ſomerumes other perions taking advantage by the Romang, 
of their own Intereſt and Authority, Uſurp'd, as it happen'd when Maximus a Citizen of upon the non- 
Rome, got policliion of it after the death of YValoutionianus, and ford his Wide Y Eudoxq Telidence of 
to take him for her Husband, who detirous of revenge, and diſlaining (being jr Imperial their old. 
extraction) the Embraces of ſo inferiour a perſon, ſhe invited privately Genſerrcrs King of 

the Yandals into Italy, renionitrating the Eaſineſs and Utility of the Conqueſt ; who al- 

lured by the Prize, was without much difficulty perſwaded. He entred Italy with his Ar- 

my, march'd up to Rume, found it abandowd, fack*d it, and continued in it fourteen days; 

after which he took and plunder'd ſeveral other Towns, and having laden both himſelf 

and his Army with the Spoyl, he returw'd into Africk, The Romans returning (upon his 

departnre Maximus being dead, they made Avicus (a Roman) Emperour. After many 
occurrences both within Italy and without,and the death of ſeveral Emperours,the Empire 

of Conſtantinople fell into the hands of Zeno, and the Empire of Rome (by Stratagem and Ar- 

tiſice) to Orcſtes, and Avguſtulus his Son, who, preparing to defend it by force, were in- 

vaded by the Eruli and Turings (plac'd as we faid before upon the Banks of the Danube) 
Confederate for that Expedition under the Command of Odoacyes their General. Of ſuch The Lom- 
places as they had thonght good to baulk and leave empty, the Zombards poſſeſſed them- bards invade 
ſelves, a Northern Nation like the reſt, and Comanded by Godoglio their King, which #4v- 

were the laſt People that plagued [taly,as ſhall be ſhown in its place.Odoacres having made 

his way into Italy, he encountred, vanquiſh'd, and flew Oreſtes near Pavia, but Auguſiul:ts 

got off, After this Victory, that the Title might change with the Government, Odoacres Oavacres 
caus'd himſelf to be calt'd King of Rome, and was the firſt Chicftain of thoſe Nations call'd =_ on 
(which at that time over-ran the whole World) that thought of fixing in Italy ; for ru re 
(cither ſuſpeSing their abilities to keep it, by reaſon of the ealincls and facility where- barians which 
with it might be reliev'd by the Emperour of the Eaſt, or for ſome other ſecret cauſe) choughr of fix- 
the reſt had ravagd and plunder'd it, but they always retir*d, and ſonght out other 18 18 fab. 
Countries for their Eſtabliſhment and Plantation. 

[In thoſe days, the ancient Empire of Rome was reduc*d under theſe Princes. Zexo The Old 
Governing in Conſtantinople, Commanded the whole Empire of the Eaſt. The Oftropoti; Empire divid- 
Commanded Mefia : The Vi/3goti, Pannonia : The Suevi and Alani, Gaſcoigne and Spain - - ne Can- 
The, Vandal; Africa : The Franchi and Burgundi, France : The Eruli and Turingi, Italy, © 
The Kingdom of the Oftrogot: was devolv'd upon a Nephew of Yelamir's calPd Theodorick, 
who retaining an Amity with Zen» Emperour of the Eaſt, writ him word, That his 
Ojtrozsti being, in Valour ſuperiour to other Nations, they thought ir injuſt and un- 
reaſonable to be inferiour in Territory and Command, and that it would be impoſlible for 
him to confine them within the Limits of Pannonia, That being therefore neceſſitated to 
comnly, and ſuffer them to takeup Arms in queſt of New Countries, he could do noleſs 
than give him timely adv-rtiſement, that he might provide againſt the worſt, and, if he 
pleas'd, allign them jome other Country, which by his Grace aud Favour they might in- 
habic with mor? Latitnde and Convenience. Whereupon Zero partly our of ftear,and partly 
delirons to drive Odvacres ovt of Italy, direfted Theodorick againſt him, and gave him that Theodurich 
Country for his pains, when it was his fortune to catch it. Theodorick accepts the Propo- invades Ttah, 
ſition, removes trom 7.:::204i4 (where he left the Zepid: his Friends) and marching into _ _ 
Italy, flew Oxcoacrcs ani his Son, calPd himſelf King of Rome by his Example, and made King i 
Ravenna his Relidence, upon the ſame Reaſons as had prevail'd before with Yalentinian - and held his 
Theodorick was an excellent perſon both in War and Peace. In the firſt he was always refidence as 
Victor,in the laſt a continual BenefaQtor,as that City and that Nation experimented often, 4%". 
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To His Holineſs CLEMENT the VII. 


, HE People which live North-ward beyond the Rhine and the 

Danube, being born in a healthful and prolifick Clime, do The Northern 
many times increaſe to ſuch inſuſtainablenvmbers, that part — "JT" 
of them are conſtrained to abandon their Native, inqueſt of kk. " 
new Countries to inhabit. When any of thoſe Provinces are 
overcharged, and diſpoſed todiſgorge ; the Order they oh- 

ſerve is, to divide into three parts, ſo equally, that eachof the _ 

three conſiſts of a juſt proportion of Noble and Ignoble, Rich T2*ir method of 
and Poor. After which they caſt Lots, and that part to whoſe pr anar” 
fortune itfalls, marches off tonew Quarters where they can be increaſe. 
found,while the other two disburden'd of their ſupernumeraries remain behind, and injoy 

their own Patrimonies in peace. Theſe inundations and redundanciesof people were the Their exceſſive 
deſtruction of the Roman Empire, to which the Emperours themſelves gave great op- increaſe, the 
portunity 3 for having forſaken Rome, the ancient Seat of the Empire, and remov'd their — 
Reſidence to Conſtantinople, they left the Weſtern Empire more weak, as being more re- _ 
mote from their inſpc&tion,and by conſequence more obnox1ous both to theirGovernours 

and Enemies. And indeed, for the deſtruction of an Empire founded.upon the bloud 

of ſo many brave Men, there could not be leſs careleſneſs in the Princes, leſs treache- 

ry in the Miniſters, nor leſs force and impetuoſity in thoſe who invaded : for one inun- 

dation being unable, ſeveral conſpir'd and ar laſt eftected its ruine. 

The firſt from thoſe Northern Countries who invaded that Empire, (after the Cimby; 75% Weſtern 
which were vanquiſlfd by Marius a Citizen of Rome) were the 1/3 Goti or Weltern Goths, _—_ 6 y [t 
who after ſome Skirmiſhes and Conflicts uponthe Confines of the Empire,were by conceſli- thar Empires 
on of the Emperours aſſigned, and tor a long time permitted quietly to polleſs a part of the 
Countrey along the Danube, And although upon ſeveral occaſions, and at ſundry times 
they invaded the Roman Provinces; yet by the vigilance and power of the Emperours they 
were always repclPd. The laſt that overcame them fo gloriouſly, wks Theodo/1115, who 
having ſubdu'd them to his obedience,they did not (as formerly) create themſelves a King, 
but contented themſelves with his Government and Pay,they ſubmitred to both,and ſerv'd 
him faithfully in his Wars. But Theodo/zus being dead, and his two Sons Arcadins and 
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Honorius ſucceeding; notinheriting his Virtuc and Fortune as well as his Crown, the Em- 
pire began to decline, and the tines (as their Emperour) to grow worſe and worſe, 
To the three parts of the Empire, Theodofzus in his lite-time had preferred three Go- 
vernours z &uffinus to the Exit, Sirlico to the Weſt, and Gdo to the South ; who all of 
them after the death of Thodofzus deſpiting the Title of Governours, reſfolv'd to make 
themſelves Kings. G70 and Ruffinus miſcarried in their firſt Enterpriſe, and were ru- 
ind : Bur Stilico being better at Hypocrite than his Brethren, endeavourcd to inlinuate 
and work himſelf into a confidence with the Emperours, yet v.::1 deſign fo to perplex 
and diiturb their Affairs, that he himſelf might afterwards wich more eaſe leap up into 
the Sadd!s, To incenſe the Yi/agots, and provoke them to mutinz, he counſePd the 
Emperours t5 abate and retrench their tormer :ilowance; and leſt they ſhon!d not be 
ſufficient for the moleſtation of the Empire, he contrived that the Burgund:, Francy:, 
Pandali, and Alani, (Northern people like the other, and in motton for new Quarters) 
ſhould tall likewiſe upon the Roman Provinces. 
The /7/agoti as ſon as they found themſelves retrench'd, that they might he in hetter 
oraer ts revenge it, created Alaricis their King, unicr whole conduct they ailayl'd the 
— 4 Empire z and after ſeveral Rencounters and ac cidents, they oVer-ran all Italy, and 
by chem, 10- fack'd Rome, Not long afrer, Alaricus died, and was fit cceced by Ataulfus, vio mar- 
der th< com- rying PLacidra the Emperour's Silter, Articled upen the Marci, to a:it in liz Relief of 
mand ot 41a- France and Spain, which Provinces were at that time much inteited Þy the Y.rrdd lt, Buye 
FIC. gundi, Alani, and Fraiici: upon the aforeſaid occalion. £75:fus undertook Only the 
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/Jandali, who having po!leſt themlelves of that part of Spaia calPd Z:tica, buing prefs'd 

ard by the Pi/zzoti, and diſtraſed beyond ail remedy, they were ciild over b, Bout- 

Bonifuc* Go- J 4ce (who at That time Goverind rick tor The Emperours) LY C070 anc] plant LICTC, 

vernour of for thoſe Provinces being then in rebellion, ke was atraid Its ui! Aumbultration might 

Africh for the he diſcovered. This invitation and their own Exizeace concurring, the /"id4s ome 

Empcrour. hrac'd that Enterprize, and pertormed many mcnorable and brave things in Africk, 
under Genajericus their King, 

In the mean time Theodo/aus the Son of Arcadius fiycecded to the Empire, who regard- 

inz but litile the Affairs of the Welt, gave choſe Nations the tirſt thoughts of fixing in their 

New Conqueſts. Accordingly the Vandals in Africk, the Alani and Vifagoti in Spain, 

Gallia overran Þcgan to ſet up for themſelves, and Lord it over the Natives, The Franchz, and the Buy- 

by the Franks, £:4ndt,not only over-run and poſleſs'd themſelves of France,but accorcling to the parts they 

aud from them poſleſt,they gave it their Names zone ©: them being call'd Fraxcia,and the other Burgundia, 

call'd Fraice. *Che ſucceſs of their Camrades inviting new multitudes to the ſubverſion of the Empire, the 

Han tellupon Pannonra (which is a Province uponthe Banks of the Danube ) and giving it 


_— n poaget q tht Name, have denominated it Hungaria to this very day. Thenas an addition to the 
Poe. Vit;eders, the Emperour finding; kimfelf attacked in ſo many places, to contract the num- 
Mans! wi, 2.7 1 113 Eneones,he beznn firlt to treat and capitelate with the Yandals, then with the 


hich Treaty incicas' the Authority of the Barbarians, and diminiſh'd his own, 
Nor was the Hand of great Brita (call'd Englandat this day) exempttrom its tronbles : 
For Une Zritatns grown apprehenſive of the people which had Conquered Fraxce,and not 
difcerving which way the Emperour would be able to defend them, call'd ia the 42z1s 
Brin can Co Natlo: 12 Germany ) to their afſiltance. The Anglz,under the Conduct of Yortzger their 
Arie tram Kingundertook their deieace,and at firlt hehav*d themſelves faithfuliy; afterwards their 
the fg. Opportunity increaſing with their Power,they drove the Natives out cf the [ian polices) d 


themſelves of it, and gave it their Name in commutation for its liberty, Being robi”d of 


their Country,and made Valiant by Neceſlity,though they were not able to recover their 
on, the Britains began to think of invading ſome other, and planting themſelves there. 
I::t!his Reſolution they croſg&d the Seas with their whole Families, and pollciS'd themfclves 
of thoſe parts which lie upon the Coaſts of France,and are cal?d Britain to this d2y. The 
Hunzs (who as was iid before) had over-run Pannoria, bong ftreghtne! and diturb'd 
in their Quzrters by other Nations, vx, the Zepidr, Eruli,Turingi and Oftrogott (or Kaftorn 
Goths) they roſe again, and put themſelves once more in motion for New Iabitations, 
ot being ableto force their way into France,which was at that time detended by the Bar 
Th» Hun 11- , ; # : : 
vale T.uly un. Of a Partner 1a the Government) had flain Bleda his own Brother, and- by that means 
der Atl. made himfelt abſolute. Andaricus King of the Zepidi, and Velamir King of the Gfrogots 
remained as his Subjects. Attila having in this manner made his inroad into [:a/y, he be- 
Artile befieges [i027d Aquilegia, Wy (without interruption) two years before it, walted the Countrey 


and Tires round about it,and dilpcricd the Inhabitants, which (as we ſhall afterwards declare) was 

Ag el gle v5c occalion of building the City of Yenice. After he had taken, ſack'd, and demolifi”d 
Aarnzles: 
AQUIRESTA, 


17545, they toll into Italy under Attila their King, who not long before (19 rid himfelt 
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Aquilegia, aad ſeveral other Towns, he advanCd towards Rome, but forbore the deftru- He advances 
&tion of it upon the interceſſion of the Pope,tor whom Attila had fo great a Reverenceand m— = 
Veneration, that upon his tingle perſuation, he withdrew out of Italy into Auſtria, where requeſt = the 
he died. After Attila's death, YVelamir, King of the Oftrogati, with the Commanders of pope. 

other Nations, took up Arms againlt Tenricus and Eurius, Attila's Sons. One of them The Hunni 
they kilfd, and forc'd the other with the Fun back again over the Danube into their driven back 0» 
own Country : Upon which the Oftrogot: and Zepidi placd themſelves in P.4zn9mzia, and VET the Da- 
the Eruli and Turin remand vpon the Bank of the Danube. _ rerurn 

Attila being deparied out of ltaly, Faleatiazanus at that time Emperour of the Weſt, —_ ir 
had a delign to repair that Empire ; and for his Capacity of defending it with more Eaſe Fong = 
and Convenience againit the irruptions of the Barbarians, Ic quitted Rome, and ſettled his Roman Em- 
Reſidence at Raveniia, The Calamities wherewith the Weſtern Empire had been oppref- perours ac 
ſed, were the occaſion that the Emperour reliding at Conſt antmople,had many times transfer'd Ravenna, 
the poſſeſſion of it to other pcople, as a thing of great danger and expence, many times New 
without the Emperour”s permitſion, the Romans ſeeing, themielves deſerted, had created — 
new Emperours in order to their defence; and ſometimes other perſons taking advantage by the Romans, 
of their own Intereſt and Authority, Uſurp'd, as it happen'd when Maximus a Citizen of upon the non- 
Rome, got pollcljion of it after the death of Yaleutimianus, and ford his Widghy Eudoxa Ielidence of 
to take him for her Husband, who detirous of revenge, and diſlaining (being MW Imperial their old. 
extraction) the Embraces of ſo inferiour a perſon, ſhe invited privately Genſeri&s King of 
the Yandals into Italy, renionltrating the Eaſineſs and Utility of the Conqueſt ; who al- 
lured by the Prize, was without much difficulty perſwaded. He entred Italy with his Ar- 
my, march'd up to Rume, found it abandon'd, fack*d it, and continued in it fourteen days; 
after which he took and plunder'd ſeveral other Towns, and having laden both himſelf 
and his Army with the Spoyl, he returr'd into Africt, The Romans returning (upon his 
departure Maximus being dead, they made Avicus (a Roman) Emperour. After many 
occurrences both within Italy and without,and the death of ſeveral Emperours,the Empire 
of Conſtantinople fell into the hands of Zeno, and the Empire of Rome (by Stratagem and Ar- 
tiſice) to Orcſtes, and Avguſtulus his Son, who, preparing to defend it by force, were in- 
vaded by the Erult and Twringt (plac'd as we faid before upon the Banks of the Danube) 
Contederate for that Expedition under the Command of Odoacres their General. Of ſuch The Lam. 
places as they had thought good to baulk and leave empty, the Zombards poſſeſſed them- 5ards invade 
ſelves, a Northern Nation like the reſt, and Comanded by Godoglio their King, which 74% 
were the laſt People that plagued Italy,as ſhall be ſhown in its place.Odoacres having made 
his way into Italy, he encountred, vanquiſh'd, and flew Oreſtes near Pavia, but Auguſtults ; 
got off, After this Victory, that the Title might change with the Government, Odoacres Odoacres 
caus'd himſelf to be calt'd King of Rome, and was the firſt Chicftain of thoſe Nations _ _—_ - 
(which at that time over-ran the whole World) rhat thought of fixing in Italy ; for a a an 
(cither ſuſpeSing their abilities to keep it, by reaſon of the ealinel(s and facility where- barians which 
with it might be reliev'd by the Emperour of the Eaſt, or for ſome other ſecret cauſe) choughe of fix- 
the reſt had ravag'd and plunder'd it, but they always retir*d, and ſonght out other 178 18 Trahy. 
Countries for their Eſtabliſhment and Plantation. 

In thoſe days, the ancient Empire of Rome was rednCd under theſe Princes. Zexo The Old 
Governing in Conſtantinople, Commanded the whole Empire of the Eaſt. The Oftropot; Empire divid- 
Commanded Mefia : The Viſigoti, Pannonia : The Suevi and Alani, Gaſcoigne and Spar : _ _—_ Can 
The, Vandal: Africa : The Franchi and Burgundi, France: The Erult and Turingi, Italy. , 

The Kingdom of the Oſtrogoti was devolv'd upon a Nephew of Yelamir”s calPd Theodorick, 
who retaining an Amity with Zen» Emperour of the Eaſt, writ him word, That his 
Ojtrozoti being, in Valour ſuperiour to other Nations, they thought it injuſt and un- 
reaſonable to be inferiour in Territory and Command, and that it would be impoſlible for 
him to confine them within the Limits of Pannonia, That being therefore neceſſitated to 
comnly, and ſuffer them to takeup Arms in queſt of New Countries, he could do no leſs 
than give him timely advertiſement, that he might provide againſt the worſt, and, if he 
pleas'd, allizn them ſome other Country, which by his Grace aud Favour they might in- 
habit with mor? Latitnde and Convenience. W hereupon Zeno partly our of fear,and partly 
delirous to drive Odvacres ovt of Italy, diretted Theodorick againſt him, and gave him that Theodwick 
Country for his pains, when it was his fortune to catch it. Theodorzck accepts the Propo- 1nvades Traty, 
ſition, removes trom P.::207:4 (where he left the Zepids his Friends) and marching into _ —_— 

| | . . * T7: s himſelf 
Italy, flew Ocoacrcs ant his Son, calPd himſelf King of Rome by his Example, and made King of Rome, 
Ravenna his Relidence, upon the ſame Reaſons as had prevail'd before with Yalentinian : and held his 
Theodorick was an excellent perſon both in War and Peace. In the firſt he was always refidence as 
Victor,in the laſt a continual BenefaQor,as that City and that Nation experimented often, K4%4nna. 
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He divided his Oſtrogott into ſeveral Countreys, appointing Governours over them, that 
might Command in time of Wars, and Correct in time of Peace, He inlarged Rawenna, 
and repair*d Rome, and reſtor'd all its Priviledges, except its Military Diſcipline. Wirh- 
out. any noiſe or tumult of War, by his own lingle Wiſdom and Authority, he kept all 
the Barbarian Princes (who had Cantoniz2d the Empire) in thcir juſt bounds, He built 
jeveral Towns and Caltles. berwcen the Adriatick-Sea and the Alps, to obſtruct any new 
Incuriion by the Barbarians; and had not his many Virtues been ſulli'd and cclipſed ro- 
wards his latter end, by ſome Cruclties he committed upon a jealoulic of being depos'd (as 
the deaths of Symmacyus and Boctivs, both of them virtuous men,do ſufficiently declare)his 
Memory would have been this day as honourable, as his Perſon was then : for by his 
Vertne and Bounty, not only Rome and 1taly, bnt all the reſt of the Weſtern Empire was 
freed from the continual Conflicts, which tor ſo many years it indur'd by the frequent ir- 
ruption of the Barbarians, and reduc'd into good Order and Condition: And certainly it 
any times were ever miſcrable in taly, and thoſe Provinces which were over-run by the 
Barbarians, they were the times betwixt the Reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, and his; 
for if it be contider'd what inconveniencics, and damage do generally reſult to a Common- 
wealth or Kingdom upon alteration of Prince or Government, eſpecially if effected not by 
forcign + but civil diſſention : If it be obſerved, how fatal the leaſt Changes prove to 
Commonealth or Kinzdum, how potent focver,it may caſily be imagind how much Italy 
and otherWProvinces of the Roman Empire ſuffer*d in thoſe days, loſing not only their 
Government, but their Laws, Cuſtoms, Converſations, Religions, Language, Habits, and 
even their Names : The thoughts of any one of which things (without ſo great an accumu- 
lation) would make the ſtoutelt heart to ake, much more the ſeeing and feeling of them. 
And as this was the deſtruction, ſo it was the foundation and augmentation of many Cities. 
In the number of thoſe which were ruin'd was Aquileia, Luns, Chiuſi, Pypolonia, Fieſole, 
and many others. Among thoſe which were new built, were Yenice, Siena, Ferrara, 
P Aquila, and ſeveral other both Towns and Caſtles, which for brevity ſake I omit. Thoſe 
which from ſmall beginnings became great and conſiderable, were Florence, Genoa, Piſa, 
Milan, Naples, and Bolonzia, to which may be added the ruine and reparation of Rome, and 
ſeveral other Citics which were demoliſh'd and rebuilt. Among theſe devaſtations, and 
inroads of new people, there ſprang forth new Languages, as is viſible by what is us'd 
both in France, Spain, and Italy, which being mixt, with the Language of their Invaders 
and the ancient Roman, is become new, and clear another thing to what it was before. 
Beſides, not only the Provinces loſt their Names, but particular places, Rivers, Seas, and 
Men; France, Italy, and Spain, being full of new Appellatives, quite contrary to what they 
vere of old; as the Po,Garda,and Archipelago, for Rivers and Seas ; and for Men, in ſtead 
of Ceſar and Pompey, they began to be calPd Peter, John, Matthew, &c, But among 
all theſe Variations, the changing of their Religions was of no leis importance : for the 
Cnſtom and Preſcription of the ancient Faith being in combat and competition with the 
Miracles of the New, many tumults and diſſentions were created, which, had the Chri- 
{tin Church been unanimous and entire, would never have happen'd : but the Greek, 
the Roman, the Church at Ravenna being in contention, and the Heretick, with the Ca- 
tholick as furiouſly zealous, they brought great miſery upon the World, as Africa can 
witneſs, which ſuffer'd more by their Arrianiſm (which was the Doctrine of the Yandals) 
than by all their avarice and cruelty. Whilſt men lived expos'd to ſo many Perſecutions, 
the terrour and ſadneſs of their hearts was legible in their faces ; for belides the multitude 
of Calamities they endured otherwiſc, great part of them had not power to betake them- 
ſelves to the protection of God Almighty (who is the ſureſt refuge of all that are in di- 
ſtreſs) for being uncertain whither their devotions were to be directed, they dicd miſe- 
rably without any. 

Theodvrick therefore deſerved no ſmall praiſe, who was the firſt which gave them reſpite 
from the multitude of their Evils, and reſtored Italy to ſuch a degree of Grandeur in the 
thirty eight years which he reigned there, that there was ſcarce any thing to be ſeen of 
its former deſfolation : but when he died, and the Government devolv'd upon Atalaricus 
the Son of Amalaſciunta his Siſter, in a ſhort time (the malice of their Fortune being nor 
exhauſted as yet) they relaps'd, and fell over head and ears into their old troubles again : 
For Atalaricus dying not long after him, the Kingdom fell into the hands of his Mother, 
who was betray'd by Tbeodate, (a perſon ſhe had calld in to aſliſt her in the Government.) 
She being remov*d, and he made King, to the great diſſatisfaction of the Oſtrogoths, to 
v-hom that Uſurpation had made him inſufferably odious 3 Fuſtinian the Emperour took 
cuurage, hegan to think of driving him out of Italy, and deputed Belliſarius his General 
tor that Expedition, who before had Conquer'd Africa, driven out the Yandals; and 
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reduc'd it under that Empire again. Having firſt poſleſled himſelf of Sicily, and trom 


thence paſſed his Army into Italy, Belirſarius recovered Naples and Rome. The Goths Belliſarius 
foreſcceing their deſtruction, kill'd Tveodate their King as the occaſion of all, and elected Ceneral tor Fu 


Vitegetes in his place, who after ſeveral Skirmiſhes was at length beſieged and taken in 
Ravenna by Belliſarius, who (not proſecuting his Victory as was expected) was call'd back 
by Fuſtinian, and his Command given to Jobannes and Vitals, who were mach ſhort of 
him both in Virtue and Converſation ; ſo that the Goths took heart, and created Ildowado 
their King, who was at that time Governour of Yerona : and being kill'd ſhortly after, the 
Kingſhip fell to Totz/a, who beat the Emperour's forces, recover'd Tuſcany, and ſubduwd 
the Governours of all thoſe Provinces which Bell:ſarius had redued. Upon which mif- 
fortune Juſtinianus thought it neceſſary to ſend him again into Italy ; but returning with 
ſmall Force, he rather loſt what he had gained before, than acquir'd any new Reputation. 


imanthe Eme 
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For Totila (whillt Bell:ſarius lay incamped with his Army at Hoſti2) befieg'd Rome, and Tita takes, 
took it as it were under his Noſe 3 and then upon conſideration that he could neither facks, and 


well keep nor relinquiſh it, he demoliſh'd the greateſt part of it, forcing away the people, 
and carrying the Senators as Priſoners along with him, and taking no notice of Bellsſarius, 
he advanc'd with his Army into Calabria to encounter and cut off certain ſupplies which 
were ſent out of Greece to reinforce him. Bellsſarius ſecing Rome abandon'd in this 
manner, addreſled himſelf to a very honourable Enterpriſe, and entring the City, re- 
pair'd the Walls withal poſlible Ceterity, and re-invited the Inhabitants when he had 
done. But Fortune concurr'd not to the nobleneſs of his deſign: for Juſtinianus being at 
that time invaded by the Parth:, Belliſarius was calPd back to repel the Invaſion. In obe- 
dience to his Maſter, he marched his Army out of Italy, and left that Province to the 
diſcretion of the Enemy, who ſeized again upon Rome, but us'd it not fo barbarouſly as 
before, being wrought upon by the prayers of Saint Benedi& (a perſon very eminent in thoſe 
times for his Sanctity) he apply'd himſelf rather to repair than deſtroy it. In the mean 
time Fuſtinian had made a Peace with the Parthz, and reſolving to ſend new Supplies into 
Italy, he was diverted by a new Alarm from the Sclavi (another Northern people) who 
had paſs'd the Danube, and fallen upon Illyria and Thrace : So that Totila had his full 
ſwing, and was in a manner in poſſeſſion of all Italy. As ſoon as Juſtinian had Conquer'd 
the Sclavi, and ſetled the Countreys which they had invaded, he ſent a new Army into 
Italy under the Condu@t of Varſetes an Eunnch, a brave Captain, and of great experience 


urns Rome» 


Narſetes a 


in the Wars. Being arrived in Italy, he fought, beat, and kilPd Totila, after whoſe death new General 


the remainder of the Goths r2tir'd into Pavia, and made Teia their King. On the other 
fide, Narſetes after his Victory took Rome, and then marching againſt Tia he ingaged 
him about Nocera, defeated his Army, and flew him among the reſt : By which diſaſter 
the very Name of the Goths was well near extinguiſh'd in Italy, where they had reigned 
from the time of Theodorick, to this Tera, full ſeventy years. But Italy was ſcarce warm 
in its Liberty, when Ju/ſtinianus dy*d, and left his Son Fuſtinus to ſucceed, who by the 
Counſel of his Wife Sophia, recall'd Narſctes out of Italy, and ſent Longinus in his place. 
Longinus, according to the Example of his Predeceſlors, kept his Re/zdence at Ravenna, in 
other things he digreſsd, and particularly by introducing a new form of Government in 
Italy, not conſtituting Governours in every Province, as the Goths had done before, but 
deputing a Captain in every City or other Town of importance, with the Title of Duke. 
Nor in this diſtribution did he ſhow any greater favour to Rome, than to the reſt; for re- 
moving the Conſuls and Senate (Names which to that time had been ſacred among them) 
he conſtituted a Duke which he ſent every year from Ravenua, and his Government was 
calPd the Dukedom of Rome. But he that more immediately repreſented the Emperour at 
Ravenra, and had the Univerſal Government of Italy, was calld Eſarco. This diviſion 
not only facilitated the ruine of Italy, but haſtew'd it exceedingly, by giving the Lombards 
opportunity to poſſeſs it. Narſetes was much diſguſted with the Emperour tor calling him 
off from the Command of thoſe Provinces, which by his own Vertue, and effuſion of his 
blood he had acquir?d : And Sophia not thinking it injury ſufficient to get himrecalPd, had 
given out contumelious words, as it ſhe would make him Spin among the reſt of the 
Eunuchs. Wherevpon in great diſdain Narſetes incourag'd Aboino King of the Lombards, 
(who at that time Govern'd in Pannonia) to invade Italy and poles ir. 

As was ſhown before, the Lombards were enter'd and had taken poſſeſſion of ſuch places 
upon the Danube as had heen deſerted by the Erul: and Turingi, when Odacres their King 
conducted them into Italy. They had continued there ſome time, till their Kingdom fell to 
Alboino, for a daring and couragious man, under whom paſling the Danube, they encoun- 
ted with Commodus King of the Zeprds (a People planted in Pannonia) and overcame him. 
Among the reſt Roſ/munda one of Commodus Daughters was taken Priſoner, whom Alboinus 
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took for his Wife, made himſelf Lord of her Country, and mov*d by the barharouſneſs 
of his nature, he caus'd a Cup to be made of her Fathers Skull, and in memory of that 
Victory, drank out of it very often, Burt being call'd into Italy by Narſetes, with whom he 
had retain'd a Friendſhip in his Wars with the Goths; he left Pannonta to the Hunni (who 
as we ſaid beforc, returning into their own Country after the death of Attila) march'd 
into Italy, and finding it ſo ſtrangely Cantoni7?d and divided, he poſſeſſed (or rather fur- 
priz2d) Pawma, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, all Tuſcany, and the great part of Flaminia (calPd 
now Romagnia): So that preſuming from the greatneis and fuddenneſs of his Conqueſlts, 
all Italy was his own, he made a folemn Feaſt at Verona, where much drinking having 
exalted his Spirits, and Commodus his Skull being tuli of \Vine, he cang#d it to be pre- 
{cared to Koſmunda the Queen, who fat over ayain!t lam ar the Table, declaring (and 
that ſo loud ſhe could not but hear) that at a timeof ſuch hearty and extraordinary Mirth, 
It was fit ſhe ſhonld drink one Cup with her Father, Which expreſſion touching the I 2d y 
to the quick, ſhe reſolv'd to be reveng?d ; and knowing that Almachilde, a young and va- 
liant Zombard, had an intrigue with one of her Maids, ſhe prevaiPd that ſhe might perſo- 
nate her one night, and Jie with him her ſelf. Accordingly Almachilde being introducd 
upon a time into a very dark place,he enjoy'd Ryſmunda in!tead of her Maid. The BuſinefG 
being done, Roſmunda diſcover her felt, told him what waspalyYd ; That now it was at 
his Choice, whether he would kill Albozmwo, and enjoy her and her Kingdom, or be kilPd 

Altcinn himſelf for vitiating his Wife. Almachilde had no fancy to be ſlain, and therefore choſe 
kill'd by the the other Propoſition of killing his Maſter ; but when they had kilPd him, they found 
Conſpiracy of themſelves ſo far from acquiring the Kingdom,” that they were atraid of heing made away 
his Wiſe, b , ' f Alboing : . 

y the Lombards, out of the affection they bare to the Memory of Albomo ; for which 
cauſe, packing up with all the Jewels and Treaſure they could make, they marched off to 
Longinus at Ravenna, who recciv'd them honourably. | 

During theſe Troubles, Juſtinus the Emperour died, and Tiberius was clected in his 
Place ; but being imploy'd in his Wars againſt the Parthians, he was not at leaſure to ſend 
Relief into Italy. Which Zonginus looking upon asan opportunity to make himſelf King of 
the Lombards.and of all Italy beſides,by the helpot Roſmunda and her Treaſure he imparted 
his Deſign to her, and perſwaded her to kill Almachilde, and take him afterwards tor hey 
Husband. She accepted the Motion, and having in order thercunto prepar'd a Cup of 
Poiſon, ſhe gave it with her own hand to Almachilde as he came thirſty out of a Bath, 
who having drank off half, finding it work, and great Convulſions within bim, concluding 
what it was, he forc'd her to drink the reſt, fo that in a few hours both of them died, and 
Longinus loſt all hopes of making himſelf King. In the mcan time at a Convention of the 
Lombards at Pavia (which they had made their Metropolis) they created Clefi their King, 
who re-cdified Imola, that had heen deſtroyed by Varſetes. He conquerd Rimini, and 
in a manner all up as far as Rome, but died in the middle of his Cariere. This Clefi be- 
hav'd himſelf fo cruelly, not only to Strangers, but even to the Lombayds themſelves, that 
the Edge of their Monarchical inclination being taken off,they woukd have no more Kings, 
but conſtituted Thirty, they calPd Dukes, to Govern under them. W hich Counſel was 
the cauſe the Lombards extended not their Conquelts over all Italy, nor dilated their Do- 
minion beyond Benevento, Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, Mantua, Padua, Monfelice, Parma, 
Bolunia, Faenza, Furly, Ceſana ;, fome of them defended themſelves for ſome time, other 
never fell at all under their ſubje&tion. For having no King, they were firſt render'd un- 
apt for the Wars ; and whenafterwards they rcaſſum*d their Old Government, and cre- 
ated Kings again, the ſmall reliſh and taſte the People had had of Liberty, render'd them 
leſs obedient to their Prince, and more contentious among themſelves, and not only put 
a ſtop to the Cariere of their Victories at firſt, hut was the occaſion afterwards, that they 
were driven out of Italy. Things being in this poſture with the Lombards ; The Romans, 
and Longinus came to terms with them, and it was agreed, that Arms ſhould he laid 
down on all hands, and each enjoy what was in their proper poſleſſion. 

The Aucho» About this time the Biſhops of Rome began to take upon them, and to exerciſe greater 
rity of the Bi- Authority than they had formerly done. At hirlt the Succeſlors of Saint Petey were venc- 
ſhops ot Rome rable and eminent for their Miracles, and the holineſs of their Lives; and their Examples 
began co 10- added daily ſuch numbers to the Chriſtian Church, that to obviate or remove the Contu- 
creale. fions which were then in the World, many Princes turned Chriſtians, and the Empcrour 
of Rome being converted among the reſt, and quitting Rome, to hold his Relidence at Con- 
ſtantinople; the Roman Empire (as we have ſaid beforc) began to decline, hut the Church 
of Rome augmented as faſt. Nevertheleſs, until the coming in of the Lombards, all ltaly 
being under the dominion either of Emperours or Kings, the Biſhops aſſumed no more 
power than what was due to their Doctrine, and Manners ; in Civil Aﬀairs, they were 
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ſje to the Civil Power, imploy'd many times Hy the Emperours and Kings, as their Biſhops of 
Miniſters 3 and many times executed tor their ill Adminiſtration. But Theodorick King of _ - hs 
the Gothi, fixing his Scat at R421, was that which advanCd their intcreſt, and made - - by = 
them more confiderable in tay; for there being no other Prince leftin Rome, the Romans xmperours 
were forc'd for Protection to pay greater Allegiance to the Pope. And yettheir Authority ard Kings, 
+1vancd no farther at that time, than to obtain the Preference before the Church of Ra- 2nd ſome- 


21414, But the Lombards having invaded, and reduc'd Italy þ {everal Cantons 3 the *'Mes execy- 


Pope took the opportunity,and bezan to hold up his head: Foleing as it were Governour ted by them, 
and Principal at Re, the Emperour of Conſtantinople and the Zombards bare him a re- 
ſpect, {o that the Romans (by mediation of their Pope) began to treat an; | confederate with 
[ous and the Lombards, not as Subjects, but as Equals and Companions ; which ſaid 
Cuitom continuing, and the Popes cntring into Allyance ſometimes. with the Lombards, 
and {ſometimes with the Greeks, contracted great reputation to their dignicy : But thede- 

ſtruction of the Eaſtera Empire following 10 cloſe under the Reign of the Emperour He- The Eaſtern 

racleus, in whoſe time the Schiaz (a People we mentiod betorc) fell again upon Illyria Empire de- 
and over-ran it, and call'd it S$clavonta, from their own name. The other parts of that ftroy'd in the 
Einpire being infeſted firlt by the Pcr/rans, afterwards by the Saracens, out of Aravia, un- —_ —_— = 
der the Condutt of Mabomet, and laſt of all, by the Turks, and having loſt ſeveral Pro- perour 
vinces which were mcmbers of it, as Syria, Africa, and Fgypt : The Pope loſt the conve- . 

nience of the Emperours protettion in time of Adrerity, and the power of the Zombards 
increatias too falt on the other tide, he thought 1t but neceſſary to 2ddreſs himſelf to the 
Kins of France for alliſtance; fo that the Wars which hapned afterwards in [taly, were 
occationed by the Popes, and the ſeveral inundations of Barbarians, invited by them which 
manner of proceeding having continued to onr times, has held, and does {till hold Italy 
divided and infirm. But in my deſcription of Occurrences betwixt thoſe times and our 
own, I ſhall not inlarge upon the ruine of the Empire, which in truth recciv'd bur little 
aſſiſtance from the Popes, or any other Princes of [taly, till the days of Charles the $th, 
but diſcourſe rather how the Popes with their Cenſures, Comminations and Arms, min- 
gled together with their Indulgences, became formidable and reverenced, and how having 
made ill uſe both of the one and the other, they have loſt the one entirely, and remain 
at the diſcretion of other Peoplefor the other, But to return to our Order. | ſay that Grye- 
gory the Third being created Pope, and Aiftolfus King of the Lombards ; Aiſtolfus con- 
trary to League and Agreement, ſerz*d upon Ravenna,and made Warupon the Pope: Gre- 
gory not daring (for the reaſons aboveſaid,) to depend upon the weakneſs of the Empire, 
or the fidclity of the Lombards (whom he had already found falſe) appl?d bimfelt to Pepin 
the Second, who from Lord of Auſtracia and Brabantia, was become King of France, not 
ſo much by his own Vertue, as by the Chivalry of his Uncle Pepin, and Charles Martel his 
Father : For Charles Martel being Governour of that Kingdom, gave that memorable de- 
feat to the $£4racens near Tora upon the River Totra, in whichabove 2000009, of them were 
flain 3 pon the reputation of which Victory, under the diſcipline of his Father, and his 
own deportment in it belides, Pepin was afterwards made King of that Kingdom ; to 
whom, when Pope Gregory appli?d himfſelt for Reliet againſt the Lombards, Pepin return'd 
Anſwer, that he would he ready to aſſiſt him, but he defir*d firſt to have the honour to ſee 
him, an'l pay his perſonal reſpe&ts. Upon which Invitation Pope Gregory wentinto Fraxce, 
paſſin;; thorow the Lombards Quarters without any interruption, fo great Reverence they 
hare to Religion in thoſe days, Being arriv*d, and honourably receiv'd in France, he was 
afrer ſome time diſmiſgd with an Army into Italy ; which having belieg'd Paria, and 
reduCd the Lombards to diſtreſs, Aiſtolfus was conſtrain'd tocertain terms of Agreement 
with the French, which were obtain'd by the interceſſion of the Pope, who dclir'd not the 
death of his Enemy, but that he might rather be converted and live, Among the reſt of 
the Articles of that Treaty, it was agreed, That Aiſtolfus ſhould reſtore all the Lands he 
had uſurped from the Church. But when the French Army was rceturr'd into France, 
Aiſtolſus torgot his Ingagement, which put the Pope upon a ſecond Application to Kins; 
Pepin, who re-ſuppli'd him again, ſent a new Army into l[taly, overcame the Lombards, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of Ravenna, and (contrary to the delire of the Grecian Emperour) 
gave It to the Pope, with all the Lands under that Exarchat, and the Countrey of Urbino, 
and la Marca into the bargain, In the interim Aiſtolfus died, and Deſaderio a Lombard, and 
Duke of Tuſcany, taking up Arms to ſucceed him, begg'd aſſiſtance of the Pope, with 
Promiſe of perpetual Amity for the future ; which the Pope granted, as far as the other 
Princes would conſent. At firſt De/aderio was very punctual, and obſerved his Articles to 
a hair, delivering up the Towns as he took them to the Pope, according to his Ingage- 
ment to King Pepin, nor was there any Exarchus ſent afterwards from Conſtantinople to 
| Ravenna, 
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Ravenna, but all was Arbitrary, and manag'd according to the pleaſure of the Pope, Not 
long after, Pepin died, and Charles his Son ſucceeded in the Government, who was calPd 
the Great, from the greatneſs of his Exploits. About the ſame time Theodore the Firſt, 
was advanc'd to the Papacy, and falling out with De/zderio, was beſieg?d by him in Rome, 
In his exigence the Pope had recourſe to the King of Fraxce (as his Predeceſſor had done 
before him) and Charles not only ſuppl?d him with an Army, but marching over the 
Alps at the Head of it himfglf, be belieg'd De/zderio in Pavia, took him and his Son in it, 
ſcat them both Priſoners i France, and went in perſon to Rome, to viſit the Pope,where 
he adjude*d and determin'd, That bis Holineſs being God's Vicar, could not be ſubjett to the 
Tudment of Man. For which the Pope and people together, declar'd him Emperour, 
and Rome began again to have an Emperour of the Welt ; and whereas formerly the Popes 
were confirm'd by the Emperours, the Emperour now in his Election was to be behold- 
ing to the Pope ; by which means, the power and dignity of the Empire declin'd, and the 


exempts the Ciurch began to advance, and by thele ſteps to uſurp upon the Authority of Temporal 
P-pe from all Princes. The Lombards had been in Italy 222 years, fo long as to retain nothing of their 
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original Barbarity but their Name. C5arles being deſirous to reform Italy, in the time of 
Leo II. was contented they ſhould inhabit and denominate the parts where they were 
born, which ſince then have been calPd Zombardy : And becauſe the Name of Rome 
was venerable among them ; he appointed that part of [taly which was adjacent, and un- 
der the Exarchat of Ravenna, ſhould be calPd Romaynia, Moreover, he created his Son Pe- 
pin King of Italy, extending his Juriſdiction astar as Benevento z all the reſt was continued 
under the dominion of the Grecian Emperour, with whom Charles had made an Alliance. 
ns theie Tranſaftions, Paſcal the Firſt was Elected Pope, and the Pariſh Prieſts in 
Rome, by reaſon of their propinquity and readineſs at every Ele&tion, to adorn their 
power with a more illuſtrious Title, began to be call'd Cardinals; arrogating ſo much to 
themſelves, (eſpecially after they had excluded the Voices of the People) that ſeldom any 


Pope was created but by them, out of their own number. Paſcal being dead, he was ſuc- 


ceeded by Eugenius the Second, of the Order of Santa Sabina, Italy being in this manner 
under the Authority of the French, changed its Form and Oeconomy in ſome meaſure ; for 
the Pope having incroach'd upon the Temporal Authority, created Counts and Marqueſſes, 
as Longinus Exarchat of Ravenna, had made Dukes before. After ſome few, Oſpurcus a 
Roman ſucceeded to the Papacy, who not ſatisfied with the uncomlineſs of his Name, 
calPd himſelf Sergius, and gave the firſt occalion for the changing their Names,which has 
ſince been frequently practisd at their ſeveral Elections, About this time Charles the Empe- 
rour died, and his Son Lodovic ſucceeded, yet not ſo quietly, but that therearoſe ſo many 
and fo great differences betwixt his Sons, that in the days of his Grand-Children, the Em- 
pire was wreſted from his Family, reſtor'd to the Almans, and thenext German Emperour 
was calPd Ainslfus, Nor did Charles his Poſterity by their diſlentions loſe only the Em- 
pire, but their Soveraignty in Italy likewiſe z for the Lombards reſuming Courage, fell 
tonl upon the Pope and his Romans, who not knowing to whoſe protection to betake 
himſelf, was conſtraimd to make Berengarius (Duke of Friul:) King of Italy. Incouraged 
by theſe Accidents, the Hunni (whoat that time were planted in Pannonia) took heart, and 
invaded Italy, but coming to a Battel with Berengarius, they were overthrown, and forc'd 
back again into Pannonia, or rather into Hungaria, It being at that time call'd by their 
Name. Art that time Romano was Emperour of Greece, who, being General of his Army,had 
uſurp'd upon Conſtantine, and ford the Government out of his hand ; and hecauſe during 
theſe innovations, Puglia and Calabria (which as I ſaid before, had ſubjected themſelves 
to that Empire) were then in Rebellion ; inrag'd at their inſolence, he permitted the Sa- 
racens to poſſeſs thoſe Countries, it they could gain them; who invading them thereupon, 
immediately fubdu'd them, and attempted upon Rome, But the Romans ( Berengarius 
being imploy'd againſt the Hunm) made Alberigo, Duke of Tuſcany, their General ; by 
whoſe Valour their City was preſerv*d, and the Saracens raiſing their Siege retir'd, built 
a Caſtle upon the Monntain Gargano, and from thence Lorded it over Puglia and Calabria, 
and infeſted all that part of Italy betides. Thus it was that [taly in thoſe times was mar- 
velonſly atflicted rowards the Alps by the Hunni, towards Naples by the Saracens ; and it 
continued in that Agony ſeveral years, under three Berengarn ſucceſſively ;z during which 
time the Pope and the Church were under no leſs perturbation ; having no refuge to fly 
to, by reaſon of the diſſention among the Weltern Princes, and the impotence of the 
Eaſtern, The City of Genoa, and all its Territory upon the Rivers, were over-run by the 
Saracens, which, by the reſort of multitudes (driven thither out of their own Countrey) 
was the foundation of the Grandeur of Piſa. Theſe Accidents happen'd in the Year 
DCCCCKXX XI. But Ottone,Son of Enricus and Matilda, and Duke of Saxony, coming 
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to the Empire, and being a Man of great reputation. for his Condutt and Prudence, 4- 

gabito the Pope addreſſed himſelf to him, imploring his Aſſiſtance in Italy againſt the T'y- 4gabito Pipe. 
ranny of the Berengarii. The States of Italy in thoſe days were Govern'd in this manner. 

Lombardy was under the Juriſdiction of Berengarius the Third, and Albertus his Son. 

Tuſcany and Romania under the Dominion of a Governour deputed by the Emperour of 

the Weſt. . Puglia and Calabria were part under the Greek Empire, and part under the S$a- 

racens, In Rome, two Conſuls were created out of the Nobility every year, according to 

ancient Cuſtom, to which a Prefect was added to adminiſter Juſtice to the People, They 

had moreover a Counſel of Twelve, who provided Governours annually for'all Towns 

under their Juriſdiction. The Pope had more or leſs power in Rome, and in all Italy, ac- 

cording as his favour was more or leſs with the Emperour, or other Perſons which were 

more potent than he. Ottone, to gratife his requelt, came into Italy with an Army 

fought with the Berengarii, drove them out of their Kingdom (which they had enjoy” 

55 years) and reltor*d the Pope to his former dignity. Ottone had a Son, and a Grand- 

Child of his own Name, both which, one after the other, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in 

the time of Ottone the Third, Pope Gregory the Fifth was expelled by the Romans. Ottone Gregory the 
undertook a new Expedition into Italy in his behalf, and having once again re-eſtabliſh'd 5: Pope, ex- 
him in his Chair, the Pope to be reveng?'d of the Romans, took from them the power of | 6g > 
Creating the Emperours, and conferr'd it upon ſix German Princes 3 Three Biſhops, the —_— 
Munſter, Treves and Colen, and Three temporal Princes, the Duke of Brandenburgh, the their power of 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Saxony ; and this happend in the year 1002, creating Em- 
After the death of Ottone the Third, Enrico Duke of Bavaria was created Emperour by the P*rours, and 
ſaid Ele&ors, and was Crown'd twelve years after by Stephanus the Eighth. Enricus and conders ic ups 
Simeonda his Wife, were emiaent for their Piety, having as a Teſtimony of it, built and Of or ogy 
endow'd ſeveral Churches, and among the reſt that of $. Miniato, near the City of Florence. " 
In the year 1024, Enrico died, was ſucceeded by Corrado of Suevia, and he by Enrico 1I 

who coming to Rome, and finding a Schiſm in the Church, and three Popes in being at the 

ſame time, he degraded them all, and cauſing Clement II. to be eleted, was Crown'd Clement 2d. 
Emperour by him. Italy was then govern'd partly by the People, partly by Princes, and Pope. 

partly by the Emperour*s Miniſters, the chieteſt of which (to whom the reſt did in all 

matters of importance refer) had the Title of Chancellor. Among the Princes, the moſt 

powerful was G-ttifredus, Husband to the Counteſs Matilda, who was Siſter to Enricus II. 

She and her Husband had the poſſeſſion of Lucca, Parma, Reggio, and Mantua, with all 

that Country which is now call'd the Patrimony of the Church. The Popes at that time had 

no ſmall troubleupon their hands, by reaſon of the ambition of the People of Ryme; who 

having at firſt made uſe of the Papal Authority to free themſelves of the Emperour's, as 

ſoon as the Popes had taken upon them the Regiment of the City, and reform'd things as 

they thought good themſelves, of a ſudden they became their Enemies; and they receiv*d 

more injury from the People, than from any other Chriſtian Prince whatſoever, Rebelling 

and mutining; at the ſame time the Popes by their Cenſures, made the whole Weſt to 

tremble z nor was the deſign of either of them leſs than to ſubvert the Authority and Re- 

putation of the one and the other. Nievlas 1I. arriving at the Popedom, as Gregory V. had Nicdlas 2d 
taken from the Romans the priviledge of creating the Emperour ſo he depriv'd them of Pope, excludes 
their concurrence to the Election of the Pope, reſtraining it wholly to the ſuffrage of the *Þ< Romans, & 
Cardinals ; nor contented with this,by agreement with the Princes which Govern'd at that 7<u5es the 
time in Puglia and Calabria, (for reaſons which ſhall be mentioned hereafter) he forc'd all we. —— 
the Officers ſent thither by the People, toaſſert their Juriſdiction, to pay Allegiance to the frage of Car- 
Pope, and ſome of them he diſplaced, After Nicolas was dead, there happen'd a great 4inals only. 
Schiſm in the Church : The Clergy of Lombardy would not yield obedience to Alexander II, Schiſm, and 
who was choſen at Rome, but created Cadalo of Parma, Anti-Pope. Enrico deteſting the Anti-Popes in 
extravagant dominion of the Popes, ſent to Alexander to reſign, and to the Cardinals, — 
that they ſhould repair into Germany, in order to a new EleCtion ; ſo that he was the firſt 

Prince which was made ſenſible of the effedts of their Spiritual Fulminations ; for the Pope 

calling together a new Council at Rome, depriv'd him both of his Empire, and Kingdom. 

Some of the Italians following the Pope's, and ſome of them the Emperout's party, was 

the foundation of that famous Faftion betwixt the Gueifs and Ghibilins, in ſo much that The diffe 
for want of forreign inundations by the Barbarians, they turn'd their Arms upon them- rence derwine 
ſelves, and tore out their own Bowels, Enrico being Excommunicated, was forc'd by his Henricas and 
own Subjects to come into Italy, where bare-footed, and upon his knees, he begg?d his *®< Pope, the 
Pardon of the Pope, in the year MLXXX. Notwithſtanding all this, not long after, you _ 
there happend a new quarrel betwixt Enrico and the Pope z whereupon, provok'd by a C FaRi- 
new Excommunication, he ſent his Son 0” with an Army, who by the Aſſiſtance of ons. 
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the Romans (whoſe hatred the Pope had contracted) belieg?d him in his Caſtle; ur Ro. 
berto Guiſcardo coming from Pugh tg his relief, Earico had not the courage to attend him, 
but rais'd his Sicge and retir'd into Germany. Howeyer the. Romans continued obſtinate, 
and Robert was ford to ſack the Town,and reduce it ts 1ts ancient Rvines,trom whence by 
ſeveral Popes it had been lately reltor'd, And becauſe from this Roberto,the Model of Govern- 
ment in the Kingdom of Naples did proceed, it will not, (tn my judgment) be ſ:perfiuous 
to give a particular Narrative, both of is Country, and Exploits. Upon the differences 
betwixt Charlemain's Heirs (as is ſaid beforc) a.rew Northern people call'd Normans took 
occaſion Einvade France, and poſleſfd themſelves of that part of it which is now calid 
Normandy, Of this people, part went Into [taly, in the time when It was infeſted by the 
Berengarti, the Saracens, and Hunns ;, ſeiling in Romania, and performing very valiantly 
in all thoſe Wars. Of Tancred, one of the Princes of thoie Normans, were born ſeveral 
Sons, among which, 'illiam calPd Ferabar, and Roberto call'd Guiſcardo, were two. 
William arriv*d to be Prince, and the Tumults in Italy werc in fome meafi:; © . ompog : 
But the Saracens having Sicily entire, and daily invalions made upcn /taly, 7/747 entred 
into Confederacy with the Princes of Capua, and Salerzo, and with A7ilor.:5; 4 Grecian 
(who by the Emperour of Greece was deputed Governour of Pughta, and Calabria) to in- 
vade Sicily,and in caſe of Victory, it was agreed among them, that boti Prey ard Country 
ſhould be equally divided. The Enterprize was proſperous; they beat the Saracens, drove 
them out of the Country, and poſleſs'd .it when they had done, But Aiorew cauling 
more Forces to be tranſported privately out of Greece, ſerz2d the Iſland for the Emperour, 
and divided only the Spoil. William was not a little difguited, but rei-rving his indigna- 
tion for a more convenient time, he departed out of Sicily with the Princes of Capua and 
Sal:rno; who having taken their leaves of him to return io their Homes, in ſtead of mar- 
ching to Romania, as he pretended to them, he fac*d about with his Army tovards Puglia, 
ſurpriz'd Melfi, and behav'd himſelf fo well againſt the Forces of the Emperour,that he made 
himſelf Maſter of moſt part of Puglia and Calabria, which Provinces at the time of Ni- 
colas II. were Govern'd by his Brother Rsbertoz and becauſe he had afterward great Con- 
tention with his Nephews about the inheritance of thoſe States, he made uſe of the Pope's 
mediation, who readily comply'd, being deſirous to oblige Roberto, that he might de- 
fend him againſt the German Emperour, and the People of Rome ; and it afterwards 
happen'd (as we have ſaid before) that at the inſtance of Gregory VII, he ford Enrico from 
Rome, and ſuppreſs'd the Sedition of the Inhabitants. Robert was ſucce2ded by two of his 
Sons, Roger and William; to their Inheritance they annexed the City of 7Vwuples, and all 
the Country betwixt it and Rome ; belides that, they ſubdu'd Sicily, of which Roger 
was made Lord. But Wilkam going afterwards to Conſtantinople, to matry that Empe- 
rour's Daughter, Roger took advantage of his abſence, ſeiz'd upon his Country, ard clated 
by fo great an acqueſt, caus'd himſelf firſt to be calld King of Italy; but afterwards con- 
tenting himſelf with the Title of King of Puglia and Sicily, he was the firlt that gave 


The Original Name and Laws to that Kingdom, which to this day 1t retains, though many times lince, 
of the. King- not only the Royal Blood, but the Nation has been chang'd;for upon failure of the Norman 
dom of SIy. Re, that Kingdom devoly'd to the Germans; from them, to the French; from the French, 


Urban :d, 
Pope. 


The firſt 
Croiſade, 


to the Spaniards; and from the Spaniards, to the Flemens, with whom it remains at this 
preſent. Urban II. though very odious in Rome, was gotten to be Pope; but by reaſon of 
the diſſentions there, not thinking kimſelf ſecure in Italy, he remov'd with his whole 
Clergy into Fraxce. Having allembled many people together at Anvers, he undertook a 
Generous Enterprize, and by a learned Oration againſt the Inhdels, kindled ſuch « fire in 
their minds, they re{olv*d upon an Expcdition.into 4/za againlt the Saracens, wiich Ex- 
pedition (as all other of the ſame nature) was cali'd afterwards Croczate, becauſe all that 
went along in it carry'd a red Croſs upon their Arms, and their Cloaths, The Chiet Com- 
manders in this Enterprize were Gottofredi Euſtachio, Alduino di Bughone Earl of Bologna, 
and Peter the Hermit,a mana of ſingular veneration both tor his prudence and piety. Many 
Princes and Nations afliited with their Purſcs,and many private men ſerv*d as Volunticrs at 
their own Charges, So preat an influence had Religion in thoſe days upon the Spirits of 
2n, incourag'd by the Example of their ſeveral Commanders. Ar firlt the Enterprize 
was very ſucceſsful, all 4/a miaor, Syria, and part of Egypt tell under the power of the 
Chriſtians ; during which War, the Order of the Knights of Feru/alem was inſtituted, and 
continued a long time in Rhodes, as a Bulwark againit the Turks, Not long atter the Or- 
der of the Knights Templers was founded, but it laſted not long, by reaſon of tie diſſo- 
jutencſ of their Manners. At ſundry times after theſe things, upon ſunIry occaſions, many 
accidents fell out, in which ſeveral Nations, and particular men {iznaliz'd themſelves. 
There were inzag'd in this Expedition, the Kings of England and France, the States of 
Piſa, 
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Piſa, Venice, and Genoa, all behaving themſelves with great bravery, and fighting with 
variety of Fortune, tili the time of Saladine the Saracen; but his Courage and Virtue im- 
prov'd by inteſtine differences among the Chriſtians, robb'd them of the glory they had 
gain'd at the firſt, and chaſed them out of a Country, where for Ninety years: they had 
been ſo honourably, and fo happily plac'd. After the death of Pope Urban, Paſcal Il. was paſcal 2d. 
choſen to ſucceed him, and Enrico IV. made Emperour, who coming to Kome, and pre- 
tending great friendſhip to the Pope, took his advantage, clapt both him and his Clergy 
in Priſon, and never diſcharg'd them till they had impower'd him to diſpoſe of the 
Churches in Germany as he pleasg'd himſelf, About this time Matilda the Counteſs died, 
and gave her Patrimony to the Church. After the deaths of Paſcal and Enric, many Popes 
and many Emperours ſucceeded,till the m_ fell to Alexander 11].and the Empire to Fre- Alexander 
derick Barbatoſſa, a Swede, The Popes of thoſe days had many Controverſies with the *© 
people of Rome, and the Emperours, which till the time of Babaroſſa,rather increagd than 
otherwiſe, Frederick was an excellent Soldier, but ſo haughty and high, he could not 
brook to give place to the Pope. Notwithſtanding he came to Rome to be Crown'd, and 
return'd peaceably into Germany. But that humour laſted bur little,tor he return'd ſhortly 
into [taly, to reduce ſome Towns in Lombardy, which denied him obedience. In this 
juncture, Cardinal di S. Clemente (a Roman born) dividing from Pope Alexander, was 
made Pope himſelf by a Faction in the Conclave. Frederick the Emperour being then in- | 
camp'd before Crema, Alexander complain'd to him of the Anti-Pope : Frederick reply'd, A new Antt- 
That they ſhould both of them appear perſonally before him, and that then, hearing taith- i 
fully what each of them could ſay, he ſhould be better able to determine which was in the 
right. Alexander was not at all ſatisfied with the Anſwer, bur perceiving the _— 
inclining to the Adverſary, he Excommunicated him, and ran away to King Philip of 
France,For all that, Frederick proſecuted his Wars in Lombardy,took and diſmantlefl lan, 
Which put the Cities of Yerona, Padua, and Yenice, npon a Confederacy for their { 9pmmon 
defence. In the mean time the Anti-Pope died, and Frederick preſum'd to Create Guido 
of Cremona in his place. The Romans taking advantage of the Pope's abſence, and the 
Emperour*s divertion in Lombardy, had re-allum'd ſomething of their former Authority, 
and began to require Obedience in the neighbouring places which had been anciently their 
Subjefts. And becauſe the Tuſcans refus'd to ſubmit, they marcl*d confuſedly againſt 
them, but they being re-inforced by Frederick, gave the Roman Army ſuch a blow, that 
ſince that time Rome could never recover its old Condition either for Populouſneſs or 
Wealth. Upon theſe Events, Pope Alexander was return'd to Rome, preſuming he might 
be ſafe there, by reaſon of the Animoſity the Romans retain'd againſt the Emperour z and 
the Employment his Enemies gave him in Lombardy. But Frederick poſtponing all other 
reſpects, marcl'd with his Army to beſiege Rome. Alexander thought it not convenient 
te attend him, but withdrew into Puglia to William, who upon the death of Roger (being 
next Heir) was made King. Frederick being much moleſted, and weaken'd by a Conta- 
gion in his Army, raigd his Sicge, and went back into Germany, The Lombards which 
were in League againſt him,to reſtrain their Excurſions,and ſtreighten the Towns of Pavia 
and Tortona ; caus'd a City to be built (which they intended for the Seat of the War) and 
calPd it Alexandria, in honour to Pope Alexander, and defiance to the Emperour. Guido 
the new Anti-Pope died likewiſe, and John (of Fermo)) was choſen in his room, who by 
the favour of the Imperial party, was permitted to keep his Relidence in Monte Fiaſcone, 
whilſt Alexander was gone 1nto Tuſcany,invited by that people, that by his Authority they 
might be the bettcr defended againſt the Romans. Being there, Emballadors came to him 
from Henry King of England, to clear their Maſter's innocence in the death of Thomas 
Becket, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with which he was publickly and moſt infamoully 
aſperſed. To inquire into the truth, the Pope ſent two Cardinals into England, who (not- The Pope's 
withſtanding, they found not his Majeſty in any manifeſt guilt) yet for ne ſcandal of the FP a 
Fact, and that he had not honour'd the ſaid Arch-Biſhop with the reſpect he deſerved, England, nd 
they preſcribed as a Penance, That he ſhonld call all the Barons of his Kingdom together, the complators 
fivear his Innocence before them, ſend 200 Soldiers to Jeruſalem, to be paid by him for a 2>ourt Thomas 
twelve-month, and himſelf follow in perſ>n with as great a Power as he could raiſe, before 3": 
three years were expir'd ; that he ſhould diſanul all things paſ$'d in his Kingdom in pre- 
judice to the Eccletiaſtick liberty, and conſear, that any of his SubjeRts whatever, ſhould 
appeal to Rome, when, and as often, as they thought it convenient : all which Conditions 
were readily accepted, and that great Prince ſubmurred to a Sentence there is ſcarce a pri- 
vate perſon but would ſcorn at this day. But though his Holinefs was ſo formidable to the 
Princes abroad, he was not ſo terrible in Rome ; the people in that City would not be 
coakſed, nor perſuaded to let him live there, though he proteſted he would —— 
C 2 farther 
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farther than Eccleſiaſtical matters ; by which it appears, things at a diſtance are more 
dreadful, than near at hand. In the mean time Frederick was return'd into Italy, with 
reſolution to make a new War upon the Pope; but whilſt he was buſie about his prepara- 
tions, his Barons and Clergy gave him advertiſement, that they would all forſake him, 
unleſs he reconciPd himſelf to the Church; ſo that changing his deſign, he was ford to 
go and make his ſubmiſſion at Yenrce; and pacification being made, the Pope in the Agrec- 
ment diveſted the Emperour of all the Authority he pretended over Rome, and named 
William King of Sicily and Puglia, his Confederate. Frederick being an attive Prince, and 
unable to lie ſtill, embarqu'd himſelf in the Enterprize into A/za, to ſpend his Ambition 
againſt the Turk, which he could not do fo effectually againſt the Pope, But being got as 
far as the River Cidno, allur'd by the clearneſs and excellence of the Waters, he would 
needs waſh himſelf in it, and that waſhing gave him his death. Thoſe Waters being 
more beneficial to the Turks, than all Excommunications to the Chriſtians ; for where- 
as theſe only cooPd and aſlwag'd his Ambition, they waſh'd it away, and extinguiſht it 
nite. 

A Frederick being dead, nothing remain'd now to be ſuppreſs'd, but the contumacy of the 
Romans, After much argument and diſpute about their Creation of Conſuls, it was con- 
cluded, the Romans, according to ancient Cuſtom, ſhould have liberty to chuſe them; but 
they ſhould not execute their Office, till they had ſworn fealty to the Church. Upon this 
accord John the Anti-Pope fled to Monte Albano, and died preſently after. In the mean 
time, William King of Naples died alſo; and having left no Sons but Tanacred a Baſtard, 
the Pope deſign'd to have poſſeſ9d himſelf of his Kingdom, but by the oppoſition of the 
Barons, Tanacred was made King. Afterwards Celeſtine III. coming to the Papacy, and 
being defirous to wreſt that Kingdom from Tanacred, he contrived to make Enrico (Fre- 
derick's on) King, promiſing him the Kingdom of YVaples, upon Condition he would 
reſtore{&h Lands as belong'd to the Church,and to facilitate the buſineſs, he took Conſtanza 
(an ancient Maid, daughter to King William) out of a Monaſtery, and gave her him for his 
Wife; by which means the Kingdom of Naples paſs'd from the Normans (who had found- 
ed it) and fell under the dominion of the Germans, Henricus the Emperour having firſt 
ſetled his affairs in Germany, came into Italy with his Wife Conſtanza, and one of his Sons 
call'd Frederick, about four years of age, and without much difficulty poſſeſPd himſelf of 
that Kingdom, Tanacred being dead, and only one Child remaining of his Iſſue, calld 
Roger. Not long after Enricus died in Siczly, he was ſucceeded in that Kingdom by Frederick ; 
and Otto Duke of Saxony,” choſen Emperour by the aſſiſtance of Pope Innocent III, But 
no ſooner had he got the Crown upon his Head, but contrary to the opinion of all men, 
he became Enemy to the Pope ; ſeiz'd upon Romania, and gave out Orders for the aſſault- 
ing that Kingdom; Upon which being Excommunicated by the Pope, and deſerted by his 
Friends, Frederick King of Naples was choſen Emperour in his place. The ſaid Frederick 
coming to Rome to be Crown'd, the Pope ſcrupÞ'd it, being jealous of his power, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade him out of Italy, as he had done Otto before z which Frederick gifſ- 
daiaing, retir'd into Germany, and making War upon Otto, overcame him at laſt, In the 
mean time Innocent died, who beſides other magnificent Works, built the Hoſpital di Santo 
Hoorins 3d, Spirit at Rome. Honorius 11I, ſucceeded him, in whoſe Papacy were inſtituted the Orders 
Pope. " ui $. Dominick and S. Francis, in the year MCCXVIII. Honorius Crown'd Frederick, 
The Orders to whom Fohn,deſcended from Baldwin King of Jeruſalem(who commanded the remainder 
of S. Dowunick, gf the Chriſtians in Aſia, and retain'd that. Title) gave one of his Daughters in marriage, 
CO * and the Title of that Kingdom in Dower with her ; and from that time, whoever is King, 
1218, of Naples, has that Title annex*d. In Italy at that time they liv'd in this manner : The 
The Titles of Romans had no more the Creation of Conſuls,but in lieu of it they inveſted ſometimes one, 
King of Naples ſometimes more of their Senators with the ſame power. The League continued all the 
= 7 _ alem yhile, into which the Cities of Lombardy had entred againſt Frederick Barbaroſſa ;, and 
Te the Cities were theſe; Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, with the greater part of the Cities in Ro- 
magna, belides Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Trevigi. The Cities on theEmperours fide were 

Cremona, Bergamo, Parma, Reggio, Modena, and Trenta: The reſt of the Cities of Lombardy, 

Romagna, and the Marquiſate of Trevizan, took part according to their intereſt, ſometimes 

with this, ſometimes with the other party. In the time of Otto III, one Ezelino came in- 

to Italy, of whoſe Loyns there remaining a Son, calPd alſo Ezelino, being powerful and 

rich, he joyn'd himſelf with Frederick II, who (as was ſaid before) was become an Enemy 

to the Pope. By the incouragement and alliſtance of this Ezelino, Frederick came into Italy ; 

took Yerona and Mantua,demoliſh'd Vicenza, ſeiz?d upon Padoua, defeated the united 

Forces of thoſe parts, and when he had done, advanc'd towards Tuſcany, whilſt in the 

mean time Ezel:zo made himſelt Maſter of the Marquiſate of Trevizan, Ferrara they 

could 
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could not take, being defended by Azone da Eſti, and ſome Regiments of the Pope in Lom- 
bardy. Whereupon when the Siege was drawn off, his Holineſs gave that City in Fee to The Houſe 
Azone da Eſti, from whom thoſe who are Lords of it at this day are deſcended. Frederick o—_ 
ſtopt, and fix'd himſelf at Piſa, being deſirous to make himſelf Maſter of Tuſcany, and by ,,* -%* dsof 
the diſtintions he made betwixt his Friends and his Focs in that Province, rais'd fuch ani- : 
moſities, as proved afterwads the deſtruction of all Italy: For both Guelfs and Gibilins in- The Guelfs 
creagd every day, the firſt ſiding with the Church, the other withthe Emperour, and were fide with the 
call'd firſt by thoſe Names, in the City of Piſtoia. Frederick being at length remov'd from COS 
Piſa, made great devaſtations, and ſeveral inroads into the Territories of the Church; in 
ſo much that the Pope having no other remedy,proclaim'd the Crorſada againſt him, as his 
Predeceſſors had” done againſt the Saracens, Frederick (leſt he ſhould be left in the lurch 
by his own People, as Frederick Barbaroſſa, and others of his Anceſtors had been before,) 
entertain'd into his Pay great numbers of the Saracens, and to oblige them to him, and 
ſtrengthen his oppoſition to the Pope, by a Party that ſhould not be afraid of his Curſes, 
he gave them NVocera in that Kingdom, to the end that having a Retreat in their own 
hands, they might ſerve him with more confidence and ſecurity. At this time Innocent , Innocent 4h 
IV. was Pope, who being apprehenſive of Frederick, remov'd to Genoa, and thence into **P** 
Frante, where he call'd a Council at Lyons, and Frederick defign'd to have been there, had 
he not been retain'd by the Rebellion of Parma. Having had 111 Fortune in the ſuppreſſing 
of that, he march'd away into Tuſcany, and from thence into Siczly, where he dicd not 
long after, leaving his Son Currado in Suevia, and in Puglia, his natural Son Aſanfred:, 
whom he had made Duke of Benevento. Currado went to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 
died at Naples, and left only one little Son behind him in Germany, who was calPd Cur- 
rado, by his own Name, By which means, Manfred irſt as Tutor to Currado, got into the 
Government, and afterwards giving out that his Pupil was dead, he made himſelf King, 
and forc'd the Pope and Veapolitans (who oppos'd it) to conſent, Whilſt Afﬀeairs in that 
Kingdom were in that poſture, many Commotions happer'd in Lombardy, betwixt the 
Guelfs and the Gibilins, The Guelfs were headed by a Legate from the Pope, the Gibilins 
by Ezelino, who at that time had in his poſſeſſion all that part of Lombardy on this ſide the 
Poe. And becauſe while he was entertain'd in this War, the City of Padoua rebelPd, he 
caugd 12000 of them to he ſlain, and not long after, before the War was ended, died him- 
ſelf in the thirticth year of his age. Upon his death, all thoſe Countreys which had been 
in his hands, became free, Aſanfreds King of Naples continued his malevolence to the 
Church, as his Anceſtors had done before him, holding Pope Urban1V. in perpetual an- 
xicty, ſothatat length he was conſtrain'd to convoke the Crociata againſt him, and to retire 
into Perugia, till he could get his Forces together : But finding them come in flowly and 
thin, conceiving that to the overcoming of Manfred, greater ſapplics would be neceſlary, 
he addreſgd himſelf to the King of France, making his Brother Charles Duke of Angio, 
King of Sicily and Naples, and excited him to come into [taly, and take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Kingdoms. Before Charles could get to Rome, the Pope died, and Clement V. ſucceeded Clement $th 
in his place. In the ſaid Clement*s time, Charles with 30 Galleys arriv'd at Oftia, having *9P<- 
Ordered the reſt of his Forces to meet him by Land. During his reſidence at Rome, as a 
Complement to him, the Romans made him a Senator, and the Pope inveſtcd him in that 
Kingdom, with condition that he ſhould pay 50 thouſand Florins yearly to the Church ; 
and publiſhed a Decree, that for the future, neither Charles, nor any that ſhould ſucceed him 
in that Kingdom, ſhould be capable of being Emperours. After which Charles advancing 
againſt Manfred, fought with him, beat him, and kilPd him near Benevento, thereby making 
himſelf King of Sicily, and that Kingdom. Corradino (to whom the State devolv'd by his 
Father's Teſtament) gathering what Forces together he could in Germany, march'd into 
Italy againſt Charles, and ingaging him at Tagliacozza, was preſently defeated, and (being 
afterwards diſcover in his flight.) taken and lain. Italy continued quier, till the Papacy 
of Adrian V. who not enduring that Charles ſhould continue in Rome, and govern all (as Arian gh 
he did) by vertue of his Senatorſhip, he remov?d to Viterbo, and ſolicited Ridolfus the Em- Pope. 
perour to come into [taly againſt him. In this manner, the Popes ſometimes for defence 
of Religion, ſometimes out of their own private ambition, call'd in new Men, and by 
conſequence new Wars into Italy. And no ſooner had they advanc'd any of them, but 
they repented of what they had done, and ſought immediatly to remove him, nor woul 
they ſuffer any Province, (which by reaſon of their weakneſs they were unable themſelves 
toſubque)to be enjoy'd quietly by any body elſe. The Princes wereall afraid of them, for 
whether by lighting,or flying,they commonly overcame, unleſs circumvented by ſome Stra- 
tage, as Boniface VIII. and ſome others were by the Emperours, under pretence of Friend- 
ſhip and Amity, Ridslfus being retain'd by his War with the King of Bobemia, was not 

at 
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at leiſure to vilit Italy before Adrian was dead. He which ſucceeded him was Nicolas the 


Nicolss 3d, of 115, of the Houſe of Ur/in, a daring, ambitious man 3 who reſolving to take down the 


the Houſe of 


Urſin, 


Authority of Charles, contriv'd that R:dolfus the Emperour, ſhould complain of Charles 
his Governour in Tuſcany, of his ſiding with the Guelfs, who after the death of Aſanfred, 
had been receiv'd and protected in that Province. To comply with the Emperour, Charles 
calPd away his Governour, and the Pope ſent his Cardinal Nephew to take poſſeſſion of 
it for the Empcrour ; to recompenſe that Kindneſs, the Emperour reſtor'd Romania 
to the Church, which had been uſurp'd by his Predeceſlors, and the Pope made Bartaldo 
Or/ino Duke of Romagnia : growing more powerful by degrees, and believing himſelf 
ſtrong enough to look Charles in the face, he began to expoſtulate, turn'd him out of 
his Senatorſhip, and publiſh'd a Decree, that no perſon for the future of Royal Extraftion 
ſhould ever be Senator in Rome. Not contented with this, he carry*d his Deſigns farther, 
and was in the mind to have droven Charles out of Sicily; to which end, he held ſecret in- 
telligence with the King of Arragon, who effected it afterwards in the time of his Succeſ- 
for. He deſign'd likewiſe to have made two Kings out of his Family, one of Lombardy, 
the other of Tuſcany, by whoſe power and aſſiſtance the Church might be defended from 
the incurſions of the Germans abroad, and the oppreſſion of the French at home. But he 
dying before any thing could be done,was the firſt Pope that gave ſo-manifeſt demonſtra- 
tion of Ambition, or that, under pretence of advancing the Church, deſign'd only to exalt 


The firſt in. and magnifie his own Family; and though from this time backward no mention is to be 
troduQtion of found of Nephew, or any other of his Holineſs Kindred, yet forward all Hiſtory is full of 


Popes Ne» 
phews, 


them ; and as formerly the Popes have endeavour*d to leave them Princes, they would 
leave them Popes now adays if they could, and make the Papacy hereditary. | 

But the Principalities they erected, have been hitherto ſhort-liv*d ; for the Popes ſeldom 
living long, the firſt guſt of wind ſhakes them,for want of their Authority and Courage to 


Martin 10th. {ſtain them. This Pope being dead, Martin X. ſucceeded, who being born a French-man, 


Pope, 


Pope Cel:- 
flinz reſigns 
ro Byniface 
vih, 


was a friend to the French, and Charles (in the Rebellion of Rymania) ſent an- Army to his 
Aſſiſtance, who having beſieg?d Furl, Guido Bonatti an Aſtrologer being in the Town, 
appointed the Garriſon a certain time to ſally upon them ; and following his direQion, 
they did it with ſuch ſucceſs,that the whole French Army was either taken or kill'd. About 
this time, the practices betwixt Pope Nicolas and Peter King of Arragon, were put in exe- 
cution ; the S:cilians by that means kilPd all the French they found in that Ifland ; and 
Peter made himſelf Lord of it,upon pretence it belonged to Conſtanſa, Manfred's Daughter, 
whom he had married; but Charles in his preparation for its recovery,died ; left Charles II, 
his So11, at that time a Priſoner in Sicily, who for his enlargement, promis'd to ſurrender 
himſelt again, if in three years time he prevaid not with the Pope to inveſt the Houſe of 
Arragon with the Kingdom of Sicily. R:dolfus the Emperour, in ſtead of coming into Italy 
himſelf, to recover the reputation of the Empire, ſent an Embaſladour thither with full 
power to enfranchize ſuch Cities as would buy out their Freedom : Upon which, many 
Cities redeenr'd themſelves, and chang'd their Laws, with their Liberty. Adulfus Duke 
of Saxony, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in the Popedom, Prero del Aſurone, by the Name 
of Pope Celeſtine; but having been an Hermit, and exceedingly devout, in ſix months time 
he renounced, and Boniface VIII. was choſen in his room. The Heavens (foreſeeing the 
time would come Italy ſhould be del:ver*d both from the Germans and French, and remain 
intirely in the hands of its Natives ; that the Pope, thongh freed from foreign impedi- 
ments, might not be able to uſurp, and eſtabliſh himſelf in the Power which he exerciſed 
then) rais'd up two great Families in Rome, the Colonni, and the Vr/3nz, that by their Au» 
thority and Allyance they might be able to circumſcribe his Holineſs,and keep him within 
his bounds. Pope Boniface was ſenlible of them, and apply'd himſelf very zealouſly 
to have extirpated the Colonni, excommunicating them firſt, and then proclaiming the 
Crociata again!t them 3 which, though it might b2 ſome prejudice to them, was more to 
the Church : For thoſe Swords which had been drawn in vindication of the Goſpel, and 
done honourable things z when for private ambition they were unſheath'd againſt Chri- 
ſtians, they loſt their firſt ſharpneſs, and would not cut at all; and fo it came to paſs, 
their immoderate dcſire of ſatiating their Appetite, by degrees leſſened the Pope's power, 
and difarm'd them. =” 

Two of that Houſe which were Cardinals, he degraded; Scrarra (the chief of them) 
eſcaping in diſguiſe,being diſcover'd,was taken by the Spaniſh Privateers, and clap'd to an 
Oar; but being known at Marſellts, he was reſcu'd, and ſent away to the King of France, 
who by B-ziface was Excommunicated thereupon, and depriv*d of his Kingdom. Philip 
King of France, conſidering very well that in all open Wars with the Popes, he had either 
run ſome cminent danger, or come home by the loſs; began to look about tor ſome a 

an 
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and atleagth, pretending great readineſs to comply, and connerfeiting a Treaty, he ſent 

Sciarra privately 1nto [taly, who being arrtv at Anagnia ( w here at that time the Pore had his 

Retidence) gathering his Friends together in the night,he {eizd upon his Holineſs, who( tho 

inlargd atterwards by the people cf the Town) died ſhortly in a Dilirium with meer ſcenic 

and indignation. This Boniface was the firſt Pope which ordain'd Jubilces in the year 

MCCC. and decreed they ſhould be celebrared every hundred years. Thete times pro- x4, 6.9 q,. 
dnc'd marry troubles btwixt the Guelfs and Gh1bilins, and Italy being fortaken by UC bites ordain'd 
Emperors, many Towns recover*d their liberties, and many were uſurp'd. Pope Bene- by Boniface &- 
di& 'reltor'd their Caps to the Cardinals cf the Houſe of Colorr;abfolv'd King Philip, and _— 10, 
gave him his Bleſliag. Zencdid# was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a Fre nch-man rc- [go po cho. 
mov*d*Mis Court int” France, Anno MCCCVI. During theft: Tranfactions Charles Il. cn ,gies.2nd is 
King of Nap/es died, 'and left the Succeſſion to Robert his Son. The Empire was In the ſucceeded by 
mean time fallen to Arrigo of Luxemburg, who came to Rome to be Crown'd, thongh the Cos a 
Pope was not there z upon whoſe arrival many Commotions followed in Lombardy, and all #9 <ot 


heget. ; 2p" "als. his refidence 
baniſhed perſons, whether Guelfs or Ghtbzlins, being reſtor'd to their tormer Habitations,con- |, gw, 


ſpiring to ſupplant one another, they fIPd the whole Province with the Calamities of War, 1306. 

notwithſtanding the Emperour imploy*d his utmoſt power to prevent it. Arrigo removing 

out of Lombardy by the way of Genova, return'd to Piſa, with deliga to have driven King 

Robert out of Tuſcany, but not ſuccecding in that, he march*d to Rome, but continucd there 

a few days only, for the Ur/ini by the help of King Robert forc'd him to remove, and he 

march back again to Piſa, where, for his more ſccure Warring upon Tuſcay, and ſip- 

planting that Kinghe caus'd it tobe aſſaulted on the other ſide by Frederick King of S:cr;y, 

But in the height of his Deſigns, when he thought himſelf ſure both of Tuſcany and its 

King, he died, and the ſucceſſion went to Lodovick of Bavaria, About this time Joba XY XtI. Jrba22. P:pe. 

was created Pope, in whoſe Papacy, the'Emperour ceaſed not to perſecute the Guelfs, and 

the Charch, but King Robert and the Florentines interpoling in their defence, great Wars 

enſued in Lombardy, under the Conduct of the Yiſconti againſt the Gaelfs, and againſt the 

Florentines in Tuſcany, by Caſtryccio di Lucca, And becauſe the Family of the Vijeorts were The Viſtorrs 

the Original of the Dukedom'of Alan,one of the five Principalities that govern'd a!! Ita!y 2 great Family 

afterwatds, I think it not amiſs to deduce it a little higher. After the Leagne among the ant 

Cities in Lombardy (which I have mentioned before) tor their mutual defence apnintt Fre- Cy yfrager 

derick Barbaroſſa, Milan being reſcued from the ruine that impended ; to revenge i: {If of the excirparion of 

Injuries it had receiv'd, ehter'd into that Confederacy, which put a ſtop to the Emperou: '> tue Torre. 

career,and preſerv'd the Churches intereſt in Lombardy for a while.In the proceſs of thote 

Wars, the Family of the Torr; grew very pcwerful, increaling daily more and more, while 

the Emperour*s Authority was ſmall in thoſe parts, Bat Frederick I. arriving in 1:2/y, and 

the Ghibilin Faction(by the aſliſtance of Exc!;zo)prevailing, it began to dilate and ſpread iz 

ſelf in all the Cities, and particularly in Alan; the Family ot the /7ſcont: liding with that par- 

ty, drove the Famity of the'Torrt ont. of that Town: But long they were not baniſhd, for 

vy an accord made betwixt the Emperour and Pope, they were reltor'd, Afterwards when 

the Pope remov*d with his Court into Frazce, and Arrigo of Luxemburg came to Rome to 

be Crowd, he was tfeceiv'd into Milan by AMaffeo Viſconti, the Head of that Houſe, and 

Guido della Torre,the Chief of the other, Yet how kindly focver they carry'd it outwardly, 

Maffeo had a ſecret deſi gn, by the Emperour”s being there, todrive out the Torr;, believing 

the Enterprize the more practicable, becanſe Guido was of the Enemies Faction. 'He took 

theadvantageof the peoples complaints againſt the behaviour of the Gerzans, incouraging, 

them ſlily to take Arms, and reicuc themſelves from their barbarous ſervitude, Haviny, 

diſpos'd things as he deſired, he cauſed a tumult to be raiſed by one of his Conſidents,npon 

which the whole Town was to be in Arms, and pretendedly avainſt the Germaizs, The 

Tumult was no ſooner begun, but Maffeo, his Sons; Servants, and Partizans were imme- 

diatcly in Arms,and ran to Arrigo, afluring him that Tumulrt was raiſed by the Torri, wlio 

not content with their private Condition, took that occaſion to ruine him as an Enemy 

to the Gyclfs, and make themſelves Princes of that City. But he delired him to be ſecure, 

tor they and their party would not fail to defend him, when cver he requird it. Arrigo 

believed all to be true that Maffeo had told him, joyned his Forces with the /3ſconts, fell upon 

the Torr: (who were diſperſed up and down the City to {uppreſs the Tumult) killed thoſe 

of them which they met, baniſhed the reſt, and ſeized their Eſtates : So that Mafjeo Viſcorrt? 

made himſelf Prince. After him, there ſucceeded Galeazo, and Aza, and after them Lackisro 

and Joon, who was afterwards Arch-Biſhop of that City : Luchino dicd before him, and left 

two SONS, Baraarao and Galeazo; Galeazo dying not long after, left one Son, called Giowan 

Galeaz9,Conti di Vertu, who after the death of the Arch-Biſhop, killed his Uncle Baynardo, 

made himſelf Prince, and was thefirſt that took upon him the Title of Duke of 24an, He _ oO 
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left two Sons only, Philip, and Giovan Maria Anyelo, who being ſlain by the people of 
Milan, the Government remain'd wholly to Phz/;p, He dying without iſſue Male, the 
Dukedom was tranſlated from the Houſe of the Y:/conti, to the Sforz#*s ; but of the man- 
ner and occaſions of that, hereafter. To return theretore, where I left. 

Lewis the Emperour,to give reputation to his pg to be formally Crownd,came into 
Italy, and being at Milan, to drain the City of its Mony, he pretended to ſet them at Li- 
berty, and clap'd the Yiſconts in Priſon. Afterwards, by the Mediation of Caſtrucci» da 
Luca, he releas'd them, march'd to Rome, and (that he might more eaſily diſturb the tran- 
quility of Italy)he made Pierodella Carvaro, Anti-Page : by whoſe reputation,and theintereſt 
of the Yiſcont:, he, preſum'd he ſhould be able to keep under both the Twſcans, and Lom- 
bards. But Caſftruccio died in the nick, and his death was the Emperour's ruine, for Piſa 
and Lucca rebelled out of hand. The P:ſans took the Anti-pope, and ſent him Priſoner to 
the Pope into France, ſo that the Emperour deſpairing of his Afﬀairs in Italy, he left them 
all as they were, and retired into Germany. He was ſcarce gone, before Fohn King of 
Bohemia came into Italy with an Army (being invited by the Ghibilins in Breſcia) and 
poſſeſt himſelf both of that City and Bergamo. The Pope (however he diſſembled it) 
was not averſe to kis coming, and therefore his Legat at Bologna favoured him privately, 
looking upon him as a good Antidote againſt the Emperour*s return. Theſe under-hand 
practices chang'd the Condition of Italy; for the Florentines and King Robert, perceiving 
the Legat a favourer of the Gh:bilin Faction, turn*d Enemies to all people that profeſs'd 
themſelves their Friends. In ſo much as without reſpe& to either Ghibilins or Guelfs, 
many Princes aſſociated with them;among the reſt were the Families of the Y:ſcont:; and Scala, 
Philippo di Gonſaga of the Houſe of Mantua, the Families of Carara and Eſte, whereupon 
the Pope Excommunicated them all. The King, apprehenſive of their League, return'd 
home to reinforce himſelf, and coming back with more Force into Italy, found his Enter- 
prize very difficult notwithſtanding ſo that growing weary of the bulineſs (though mnch 
to the diſſatisfaction of the Legat) he return'd into Bohemia, leaving Garriſons only in Ao- 
dena and Reggio, recommending Parma to the Care of Mar/ilio,and Piero de Roſſi, who were 
eminent men in that City, As ſoon as he was departed, Bologna enter*d into the Confe- 
deracy, and the Colleagues divided the four Towns that were remaining to the Church 
among themſelves, Parma to the Scali, Reggio to the Gonzagi, Modena to the Eſti, and 
Luca to the Florentines, But many differences follow?d upon that diviſion, which for the 
greateſt part were compos'd afterwards by the Yenetians. And now I ſpeak of the Yene- 
tians,it may appear indecorous to ſome people,that among all the occurrences and revolu- 
tions in Italy, 1 have deferr*d ſpeaking of them, notwithſtanding their Government and 
Power places them above any other Republick or Principality in that Country, 

That that Exception may be remov*'d, and the occaſion appear, it will be neceſſary to 
look back for ſome time, to make their Original conſpicuous, and the reaſons for which 
they reſerv'd themſelves ſo long from interpoſing in the Afﬀairs of +0 King of the 
Hunni having beſieg?d Aquilegia, the Inhabitants after a generous defence, being reduc'd 
to diſtreſs, and deſpairing of Relief, conveying their Goods, as well as they could, to 
certain Rocks in that point of the Adriatick Sea which were not inhabited, they eſcap'd 
after them themſelves. The Padouans ſeeing the fire ſo near them, concluding when 
Aquilegia was taken, his next viſit would be to them, ſent away their Goods, Wives, 
Children, and unſerviceable people to a place in the ſame Sea, calPd Rivo Alto, leaving the 
young men, and ſuch as were able to bear Arms, for the defence of the Town. The Inha- 
bitants of 2ontfelice, and the Hills about it, fearing the ſame deſtiny, remov'd to the ſame 
Iſlands. Aquilegia being taken, and Padoua, Montfelice, Vicenza, and Yerona overcome 
and ſack'd by Attila*s Army ; thoſe which remain'd of the Padouans, and the moſt conſi- 
derable of the reſt, ſetled their Habitations in certain Fenns and Marſhes about the afore- 
ſaid Rivo Alto: and all the people about that Province, which was anciently call'd Yenetia, 
being driven out of their Country by the ſame Czlamities, joyn'd themſelves with them ; 
changing(by neceſſity)their pleaſant and plentiful Habitations, for rude and barren places, 
void of all Commodity and Convenience. But their number being great, me their 
Quarter but ſmall, in a ſhort time they made it not only habitable, but delightful; framing 
ſuch Laws and Orders to themſelves,as ſecur'd them againſt miſeries of their Neighbours, 
and in a ſhort time made them conſiderable,both for reputation and force. So that beſides 
their firſt Inhabitants, many people reſorting to them trom the Cities of Lombardy, upon 
occaſion of the Cruelty of Clefi King of the Lombards, they muwltiply'd fo faſt, that when 


Pepin King of France at the ſolicitation of the Pope, undertook to drive the Lombards out 


of Italy, in the Treaties betwixt him and the Emperour of Greece, it was agreed that the 


Duke of Benevento and the Yenerians, ſhould be ſubject neither to the one nor the other, 
but 
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but enjoy their Liberty to themſelves. Moreover, Necellity having determin'd their Habita- 

tions among the Waters, having no Land to ſpply them, it ford thent to look about 

which way they might live, and applying to Navigation, they began to trade about the 

World, and not only furniſh'd themſelves with neceſſary Provitions, but by degrees 

brought thither ſuch variety of Marchandize, that other people which had need of them 

came tothem to be ſupply*d. At firſt, having no thoughts of Dominion, they were wholly 

intent upon what might facilitate their Trade, and in order thereunto, they acquir*d te- Ls 

veral Ports, both in Greece and Syria, and in their paſſage into 4/za the French making uſe Canata given 

of their Ships, they gave them (by way of Recompence)the Itland of Candia. WW hile they —_ de nngs 

lived at this rate, their Name was grown formidable at Sea, and fo venerable at Land, that SY 

in moſt Controverlies betwixt their Neighbours they were the only Arbitrators : as it hap- 

pen'd in the difference betwixt the Confederates upon the divilion of the Towns, where 

the cauſe being referrd to them, they awarded Bergamo and Breſcia to the Yiſcontit, But 

having afterwards in proceſs of time conquer'd Padoua, Vicenza, Trivegt, and atter them 

Verona, Bergamo and Breſcia, belides ſeveral Towns in Romagna and elſe where, their power 

began to be fo conliderable,that not only the Princes of Italy, but the greateſt and moſt re- 

mote Kings were afraid to provoke them. Whereupon, entring into a Conſpiracy againſt 

them, the Yenetiars loſt all in one day, that in fo many Years, and with fo vaſt Expence 

they had been gaining; and thongh in our times they may have recover'd it in part, yet not 

having regain'd their Reputation and Power, they live at the mercy of other people (as indeed | 

all che Princes of Italy do.) Benedid XII. being Pope, looking upon Italy as loſt, and fear- Benedif? 

ing that Lodovic the Emperour ſhould make himſelf Maſter of it, he reſolv'd to enter into 32 Pope: 

ftrict Amity «with all thoſe who held any Lands that belong'd formerly to the Empire, pre- 

ſuming their fear to be difpolſeſgd, would make them faithful in the defence of Italy, and 

zealous 9 keep him out : accordingly he publiid a Decreeto confirm all the uſurp'd Titles 

in Lombardy, and to continue their Poſſeſſion, But that Pope dicd before his Promiſe could 

be made good, and Clement VI. ſucceeded him. The Emperour obſerving with what li- _ C!?ment 6rh 

berality the Pope had diſpos'd of the Lands belonging to the Empire, that he might not be *%*: 

behind him in {o generous a point, he gave all Lands that had been uſurp*d from the Church, 

to ſuch perions as had uſurp'd them, to ho!d them of the Empire, as the other of the Pope. 

By which Donation Galeotto Aaleteſti and his Brothers became Lords of Rimini, Pcſaro, 

and Fano, Antonia da Montefeltro of 1a Marca and Urbin, Gentil da Varanuo of Camerino, 

Giovanni Manfredi of Faenza, Guido di Polenta of Ravenna, Sinebaldo Ordclaffi of Furli and 

Ceſena, Ludovico Aledoſs of Imola, belides many others in other places: fo that cf all the 

Lands which belong'd to the Church, there was ſcarce any leit without an interloper ; by 

whick means, till the time of Alexander VI. the Church was very weak, but he recover'd 

its Authority in our days, with the deſtruction of moſt of their Poſterity. At the time of 

this Conceſſion, the Empcrour was at Taranto, where he gave out, his Delign was for Italy, 

which was the occaſion of great Wars ia Lombardy, in which the Yiſconts made themſelves 

Lords of Parma. About this time, Robert King of Naples dicd, and left two Grand Chil- 

dren by his Son Charles, (who died not long before) leaving his eldeſt Daughter Giovanna 

Heir to the Crown, with injunction to marry Andrea, Son to the King of Hungary, who 

was his Nephew. But they liv'd not long together, before Andrea was poiſor'd by her, 

and ſhe married again to LodovicPrince of Taranto, her near Kini-man., But Lewis King 

of Hungary, Brother to Andrea, to revenge his death, came into Italy with an Army, and 

drave G1ovanna and her Husband ont of the Kingdom. About theſe times there hap- 

pen'd a very memorable paſſage in Rome ; One Nicholas dt Lorenzo Chancellor in the Cap- 

pitol, having ford the Senate out of Rome, under the Title of Tribune made himſelf head 

of that Common-wealth, reducing it into its ancient form, with ſo much Juſtice and Vir- 

tue, that not only the neighbouring Provinces, but all Italy ſent Embaſladours to him. 

The ancient Provinces ſceing that City fo ſtrangely reviv'd, began to lift up their Heads, 

and pay it a reſpect, ſome out of fear, and ſome out of hopes. Burt /Vicholas, notwithſtand- 

ing the greatneſs of his Repntation, not able to comport with ſo great an Authority, deſert- 

ed it himſelf; for being overhurtherd with the weight of it,he lett it in the very beginning, 

and without any conſtraint, ſtole privately away to the King of Bobemia, who, by the Popes 

Order, in affront to Lewts of Bavaria, was made Emperour, and to gratihe his Patron, he 

{ecard Nicholas, and Clapt him in priſon. Not long after, as 1t had been in imitation of 

Nicholas, one Franceſco Baroncegli poſſeſt himſelf of the Tribuneſhip, and turn'd the Sena- 

tors out of Rome: ſo that the Pope, as the readieſt way to ſuppreſs him, was glad to dif- 

charge Nicholas of his impriſonment, and ſent him to Rome, to reſume his old Office ; 

whereupon, Nicolas undertook the Government once more, and caus'd Franceſco to be 

executed, But the Colonne/; becoming his Enemies by degrees, he himfelt was put to death 
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by 
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by them, and the Senate reltor'd to the Exerciſe of its former Authority. In the mean 
time the King of H:ngary, having depos'd Queen Giovanna, return'd to his own Kingdom : 
But the Pope deiir”d to have the Queen his Neighbour, rather than that King, and order'q 
things ſo, that the Kingdom was reſto1'd, upon Condition her Husband Lewis renouncing 
The Jubilee the Title of King ſhould content himſelf with that of Taranto, The Year MC CCL, be- 
reduc'd ro 52 ing come, his Holineſs thought fit that the Jubilee appointed by Pope Boniface VIII. to be 
years. kept every hundred years, ſhould be reduc'd to fifty, and, having paſs'd a Decree to that 
purpoſe, ' in gratitude-for ſo-great a Benefit, the Romans were contented he ſhould ſerd 
tour Cardinals to Rome, to reform their City, and create what Senators be pleasd. After 
which the Pope declar'd Lodovic cf Taranto King of Naples again, and G:ovanna, highly 
Avigmn giv. obligd by that favour, gave the Church Avignon, which was part of her Patrimony. By 
my me PP this time Zuchino Viſconti being dead, Jobn Arch-Biſhop of Alan remain'd ſole Lord, 
ed N we _— and, making ſeveral Wars upon Tuſcany and his Neighbours, became very conſiderable. 
 _ Afterhisdeath, the Government fell to his two Nephews, Bernardo and Galeazzo, but Ga- 
leazz9 dying a while after, he left his Son Jobn Galeazzo to ſhare with his Unkle in the State. 
- Tanicent 6h In theſe days, Charles King of Bobemia was created Emperour, and Innocent VI. Pope, who 
Pe, having ſent Cardinal Giles (a Spanzard) into Italy, by his Virtue, and the excellence of his 
ConduR, he recover'd the reputation of the Church, not only in Rome and Romagna, but 
all Italy over, He recover*d Bologna, that had been uſurp*d by the Arch-Biſhop of Milay. 
He conſtrain'd the Romans to admit a forreign Senator every year of the Popes nominati- 
on. He made an honourable Agrcement with the Y5ſcontz, He fought and took Priſoner 
John Aguto an Engliſh-maa, who with four thouſand Engliſh was entertain'd in Tuſcany, 
Urban 3th upon the Ghibilia accompt. After theſe Succeſſes, Urban V. being Pope, he reſolv'd to 
Pope. viſit both Italy and Rome, where Charles the Emperour came to meet him, and having 
continued together ſeveral Months, Charles return'd into his Kingdom, and the Pope to 
Gregor) 12th 12i5nos, Urban died, and Gregory X1I. ſucceeded, and becauſe Cardinal Egidio was dead, 
_ Italy relaps'd into its former diltraQtions, occaſion'd by the Caballing of the people againſt 
The Pope re. the Viſconti, Whereupon the Pope at firlt ſent a Zegat into Italy with fix thouſand Britans, 
curns co Rome, after whom he follow'd in Perſon, -and re-eſtabliſh'd his Reſidence at Rome, in the year 

afcer 71 years UCCCLXXVI. after it had been kept in France, LXXI. years, | 
-— cmny "” After the death of this Pope, Urban VI. was created. Not long after at Fond;, ten Cardi- 
=o 6 nals quarrelling with his EleCtion, and pretending it was not fair, . created Clement VII. 
Pope : Clement The Genoueſes in the mean time (who for ſeveral years had lived quietly under the Govern- 
7h Aati-Pope. ment of the Viſconti) rebelPd. Betwixt them and the Yenetian, there happen'd great Wars 
Guns frg 2Þour the Iſland of Tenedos;, in which War by Degrees all Italy became concern'd, and 
as'd berwixe CRETC it was that great Guns were firſt us'd, they beinga German Invention. Though for a 
the Genmeſes While the Genoueſes were predominant, and held Yenice blockt up for ſeveral Months toge- 
end Penetians, ther; yet in the concluſion, the Yenet:an had the better, and made an advantagious Peace, 
by the aſſiitance of the Pope. In the year 1381 (as we have ſaid before) there was a Schiſm 
in the Church, and Giovannathe Queen favour'd the Anti-Pope. W hereupon, Pope Urban 
practis'd againſt her, and ſent Carlo Durazzo (who was of the Royal Houſe of Naples) 
with an Army into her Kingdom, who polleſt himſelf of her Countrey, and drove her 
away into France, The King of France undertaking her quarrel, ſent Lodowic @ Angio to 
repolleſs the Queen, and force Urban vut of Rome, and ſet up the Anti-Pope. But Lodovic 
dying in the middle of the Enterprize, his Army broke up, and return'd into France, Urbar, 
thereupon gocs over to Naples, and claps nine Cardinals in Priſon, for having ſided with 
Franceand the Anti-Pope. After that, he took ir ill of the King, that he retus'd to make 
one of his Nephews Prince of Capua, but concealing his diſguſt, he deſir'd Vocera of him for 
his Habitation,which as ſoon as he was poſſe(&d of, he fortified, and began tocaſt about which 
way to deprive him of his Kingdom. The King taking the Alarm, advanc'd againſt Vocera 
and belieg*d it, but the Pope eſcap'd to Genoua, where he put the Cardinals which were 
his Priſoners to death. From thence he went to Rome, and created 28 new Cardinals. In 
the mean time Charles King of Naples went into Hungary, was proclained King there, and 
not long after kilPd, He left the Kingdom of Waples to his Wite, and two Children he 

had by her, one calPd Zad:/lao, and the other Growanna, 

Fohn Galeazz0 Viſconti in the mean time had killd his Unkle Bernardo, and poſleſsd him- 
ſelf of Milan, and not content to have made himſelf Duke of 24an, he attempted upon 
Tuſcany ; but when he was in a fair way to have conquer'd it, and to have made himſelt 
J.bin and King of all Italy, he died. Urban VI. died alſo, and was ſucceeded by Boniface IX, Cle- 
"tement fuc- ment VII. the Anti-Pope died likewiſe at Avignon, and Benedid XIII, was created in his 
ceded DF room. Ttaly all this while was full of Souldiers of Fortune, Engliſh, Dutch, and Britans, 
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thither, and ſome of them which had been ſent by the Popes, when thelr relidence was at 

Avignon. With this medly of Nations the Princes of Italy maintain'd their Wars many times, 

till at length Lodoxwco da Conio Romagnuols having train'd up a Party of Itaitars, calPd the 

Souldiers of Saint George, by his Valour and Diſcipline leſlen'd the Reputation of the For- 

reigners, and made them afterwards more uſeful and conſiderable in the Italian Wars. 

The Pope, upon certain differences which aroſe betwixt him and the Romans, remov'd to 

Sce/i, where he remain'd till the Jubilee in the year 1400. at which time, to invite him back 

azain for the benefit of their City, the Romans condeſcended that he ſhould have the annual 
nomination of a forreign Senator, and be permitted to fortifie the Caſtle of St. Angel»; 

upon which Conditions being return'd, to inrich the Church, he ordain'd, That in every 

Vacancy, each Benefice ſhould pay an Annat into the Chamber Eccleliaſtical. After the 

death of Fob Galeazz9 Duke of Milan, though he left two Sons Growan- Aari-Angelo, and 

Philip, the State was divided into many Factions. In the troubles which followed, Gt0- 
van-Mari- Angelo was ſlain, and Philip for ſome time kept Priſoner in the Caſtle of Pavia; 

but by the Valour and Allegiance of the Governour, he eſcap'd. Among the reſt who 

had ſeiz'd the Cities which belong?d formerly to Jobn Galeazzo, William della Scala was 

one, who having been baniſhd, and retiring to Franceſco de Carrara Lord of Padua, by 

his means he recover'd the State of Yerona, but he enjoy'd it a ſhort time z for Franceſco 

caus'd him to be poiſon'd, and afſum*d the Government himſelf. The Yicentini hereupon 

(having rill then liv'd quietly under the protection of the Y/iſcont:) growing jealous of the 

greatneſs of the Lord of Padua, ſubmitted themſelves to the Yenetians, who at their inſti- 

gation made War upon him, and beat him firſt out of Yerona, and at length out of Padua. 

By this time Pope Boniface died, and Innocent VII. was eletted in his place. The people of Boniface 
Rome madea ſolemn Addreſs tohim for the Reſtitution of their Liberty and Forts, and be- dies, Innocent 
ing deny*d, they call'd in Zadiſaus King of Naples to their Aſſiſtance; but their differences —— 
being afterwards compov'd, the Pope return'd-to Kome, from whence for fear of the people ,,,, the 12th, 
he fled to Yiterbo, where he had made his Nephew Lodowic, Conte della Marca; after which aaccent, 

he died, and Gregory XII. ſacceeded, upon Condition he ſhould reſign when ever the Anti- 

Pope ſhould be perſuaded to do the ſame. Art the interceſſion of the Cardinals, to try whe- 

ther it was poſſible to accommodate their differences, and reunite the Church, Benedi& the 

Anti-Pope came to Porto Vener:, and Gregory to Lucca, where many Expedients were pro- 

pos'd, but nothing concluded ; whereupon the Cardinals forſook them both, of one ſide 

and theother, Benedi& retir*d into Spain, and Grepory to Rimini, The Cardinak by the fa- 

vour of Baldaſſare Coſſa, C:rdinal and Legat of Bologna, calPd a Council at Piſa, in which 

they created Alexander V. who immediately excommunicated King Zadi/iaus, inveſted 

Luig: & Angio with his Kingdom, and by the aſliſtance of the Florentines, Genoueſes, Vene- 

tians and Baldaſſare Coſſa the Legat, they aſlaulted Zadi/laus, and drove him ont of Rome. 

But in the heat of the War, Alexander died, and Baldaſſare Coſſa was created Pope, with Alexander 
the name of John XXII 7obn was created at Bologna, but remov?d to Rome, where he Sth dies, and 
found Luigi @ A1gio with the Forces of Provence; having joyn'd himſelf with him, they roger 
march'd out againit King Ladr/laus, fought with him, and routed his Army; but for want of : - 
good Condutt, not purſuing their Vittory, King Ladiſlaus rallyd, recover'd Rome, and 

ford the Pope away to Bologna, and Luigi to Provence, The Pope caſting abont with 

himſelf which way he might reſtrain and leſſen the power of King Ladiſiaus, caus'd Sigiſ+ 

mund King of Hungary to be choſen Emperour, invited him into Italy, to which purpoſe 

they had a Conference at Mantua, where it was concluded, a General Council ſhould be 

call'd for uniting the Church; upon the accompliſhment of which, it was preſuryd they 

ſhould be better able to defend themſelves againſt the incroachments of therr Enemies. 

At this time, there were three Popes in being at once 3 Gregory, Benedi@, and Jobn, Three Popes 
which kept the Church very low, both in force and reputation. The place appointed for * ***: 
their Convention was Conſtance, a City in Germany, contrary to the intention of Pope 
John, and though by the death of King LZadi/laus, the great Reaſon was taken away that 
mov*d the Pope to thar propoſition, nevertheleſs, things being gone ſo far, and he under 
an obligation, he could not handſomly come off, but was forc'd to go to it. Being ar- 
riv'd at Conſtance, it was not many months before he found his Error, and endeavour'd to 
have eſcap'd ; but being diſcovered and taken, he was put in Prifon, and compelFd to re- 
nounce. Gregory, one of the Anti-Popes renounced by Proxy, but Benedi@, the other Anti- 

Pope refugd, and was condemned for a Heretick at laſt finding himſelf abandon'd by all the 
Cardinals, he renounc'd likewiſe, and the Council created a new Pope, Viz. Oddo, of the 
Houſe of Colonna, wh: took the name of Martin V. upon which the Schiſms were compos'd, Marrin 4th. 
and the Church united, after it had been divided forty years, and ſeveral Popes hving at 
one and the ſame time, As we ſaid before, Philip Viſconti was at this time inthe Caſtle of 
D 2 Pavia. 
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Pavia, But upon the death of Fantino Care (who in the troubles of Lombardy had made 

himſelf Lord of Yercelli, Alexandria, Novara, and Tortona, and contracted great wealth) 

having no Sons, he bequeath'd his Dominions to his Wife Beatrix, injoyning his Friends 

to uſe their utmoſt endeavour to Marry her to Philip, by which Marriage, Philip being 

much ſtrengthen'd, he recover'd 41a, and all the whole Province of Lombardy : after 

which, to recompence her great Benefits (according to the example of other Princes, he 

accus'd his Wife Beatrix of Adultery, and put her to death. Being arriv'd at that height 

both of Power and Grandeur, he began to contrive againſt Toſcany, and purſue the deſigns 

of his Father John Galeazzo. Ladiſlaus King of Naples at his death, had left to his Siſter 

Giovanna ( belides his Kingdom ) a formidable Army Commanded by the chief Captains 

in Italy, and among the reit, by Sforza da Contignuolo, a perſon of particular repute for 

his Valour in thoſe Wars. The Queen (to clear her ſelf of an aſperhion of too much inti- 

macy with one Pandolfello which ſhe advanc'd) took to her Husband Gracopa della Marcia, 

a Freachman, of Royal Extraction, but upon condition he ſhould content himſelf to be 

calPd Prince of Taranto, and lcave the Title and Government of the Kingdom to her. 

But the Sonldicrs as ſoon as he was arrived in Naples called him King, which occaſioned great 

differences betwixt him and the Queen, ſometimes one prevailing, and ſometimes the other. 

But at length the Government retited in the Queen, and ſhe became a ſevere Enemy to the 

Pope. Whercupon Sforza to drive her into a neceſſity, and force her to his own terms, 

laid down his Commiſſion, and refuſed to ſerve her againſt him ; by which means being 

The Queen (as It were)diſarmed ina moment, having no other remedy, ſhe applyed her ſelf to Alphonſo 
of Naples calls King of Arragon and Sicily, adopted him her Son, and to Command her Army, ſhe enter- 
in the K.of Ar- t4ined Braccio da Iontone, as Eminent a Souldier as Sforza, and an Adverſary of the Popes, 
;- work ner apon accompt of certain Towns (as Perygia and others) which he had uſurped from the 
doprs him,and Church. Afrter this, a Peace was concluded betwixt her and the Pope; but Alphonſo ſuſpe- 
makes Braccio ting leſt ſhe ſhould ſerve him, as ſhe had done her Husband, began privately to contrive 
da Monrone her how he might poſſeſs himſelf of the Forts : But the Queen was cunning, and prevented him, 
General 8 Hy fortifying her ſelf in the Caſtle of Naples. Jealouſies increaſing in this manner, and no 
body interpoſing, they came to an Ingagement, and the Queen by the help of Sforza (who 

was returned to her Service) overcame Alphonſo, drove him out of Naples, abdicated him, 

and adopted Lodovic & Angio in his place. Hereupon new Wars enſued betwixt Braccio 

Awho was of Alpbonſo*s Party ) and Sforza (who was for the Queen.) In the proceſs of the 

War Sforza paſling the River Peſcara, was by accident drowned. His death was a great 

prejudice to the affairs of the Queen, who thereupon would have run great hazard of he- 

ing droven out of her Kingdom, had not her loſs been ſupplyed by Philip Viſconti, Duke of 

Alan, who forced Alphonſo back again into Arragon, But Bryaccio, not at all diſcouraged 

at Alphonſo's departure, continued War upon the Queen, and belieged Aquila, The Pope 

looking upon Braccio's greatneſs, as a diminution to the Church, entertained Franciſco (the 

Son of Sforza) into his pay, who marching with an Army to the relief of Aquila, ingaged 

Braccio, routed his Army, and ſlew him. Of Braccio's Party, there remained only Otho his 

Son, from whom the Pope took Perugia, but lett him the Government of Montone, But 

he alſo was not long after ſlain in Romanza, in the Florentine aſſiſtance; ſo that of all thoſe 

who fought under the Diſcipline of Braccio, Nicholas Piccinino was the man now of greateſt 

reputation. Being come thus near with our Narrative to the times we deſigned, that which 

remains being conſiderable in nothing but the Wars which the Florentines and the Yene- 

tians had with Philip Duke of Milan, (of which, our Relation ſhall be particular when we 

come to-treat of Florence, ) we ſhall forbear to enlarge any farther, and only in ſhort, reduce 

it to Memory, in what ſtate and poſture Italy then ſtood with its Princes, and Armies. 

TheState of Among the principal States, Queen Giovanna held the Kingdom of Vaples, La Marca, the 
Traly. Patrimony, and Romagna. Part of their Towns belonged to the Church, part to their par- 
ticular Governours, or others which had Uſurped them: as Ferrara, Modena, Regpio, to the 

Family of the E/ti, Faenzi tothe Manfredi, Imola to the Alideſ, Furli to the Ordelaffi, Ri- 

mini and Peſaro to the Malateſti, and Camerino to the Houſe Varana, Lombardy was di- 

vided, part under Duke Philip, and part under the Yenetian, All the reſt who had had any 
Soveraignty or Principality in thoſe parts, being extinct, except only the Houſe of Gonza- 

gua, which governed in Mantua at that time. Of Tuſcany the greateſt part was under the 

Dominion of the Florentine ; Lucca only, and Siena lived free under their own Laws : Lucca 

under the Gunigi, and Siena of it ſelf. The Genoveſes, being free ſometimes, ſometimes 

under the Authority of the French, and ſometimes of the Yiſconti; they lived without any 

great reputation,and were reckoned among the meaner and molt inconſiderable ſtates of that 

Countrey. Their principal Potentates were not themſelves in Command, but their Armies 

managed by their Generals, Duke P-1ip confined himſelf to his Chamber, and not being 

Lo 
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To be teen, his Wars were manag*d by Commiſſioners. The Yenetians altering their Scene, 
and making War by Land, they.disbarqued that Army which had made them 1o glorious 
by Sea; and according to the Cuſtom of their Countrey, gave the Command of it toother 
people. The Pope, being a Religious perſon, and Grovanna Queen of Naples a woman, 
were not ſo proper to Command in perſon, and therefore did that by neceſlity which 0- 
thers did by 1adiſcretion. The Florentines were under the ſame neceſſity, for their fre- 
quent diviſions having exhauſted their Nobility, and the Government of the City remain- 
ing in the hands of ſuch as were bred up to Merchandize; in their Wars they were ford 
to follow the fortune and direction of ſtrangers: So that the Armies all Italy over, were 
in the hands of the ſmaller Princes, or ſuch as had no Soveraignty at all. Thoſe ſmaller 
Princes embracÞfs thoſe Commands, not from any impulſe or ſtimulation of Glory, bur 
to live plentifally and ſafe. The others Education having been ſmall, not knowing what 
other courſe to-take, they took up Arms, hoping thereby to gain either Honour or E- 
tate. Amor theſe the moſt eminent were Carmignuola, Franciſco Sforza, Nicolo Pic- 
cinizo, Lrougnr up under Braccio, Agnolo della Pergola, Lorenzo, and Micheletto Attendul:, 
Il Tartaglia, Graccopaccio, Ceccolino da Perugia, Nicolo 4a Tolentino, Guido Torello, Antonio 
dal Ponte ad Hera, and many others. With theſe may be reckon'd thoſe Princes which I 
havemention'd before, to which may be added the Barons of Rome, the Or/ini, Colonneſi, 
and other Lords and Gentlemen of the Kingdom of Lombardy, who depending upon the 
Warts, had ſetled a kind of a League and Intelligence betwixt themſelves, model'd it 
with that artifice, and remporized fo exactly, that moſt commonly who ever were Ene- 
mies, both ſides were ſure to be loſers. By this means, the Art of War became ſo mean 
and unſerviceable, every little Officer that had but the leaſt ſpark of Experience could 
have eaſily corrected it. Of thele lazy Princes, and their deſpicable Officers ſhall be 
the ſubject of my enſuing diſcourſe; but before I come to it, it will be neceſſary (ac- 
cording to my promile at firſt) to deduce Florence from its Original, and give every 
one a clear proſpect what was the State of that City in thoſe times, and by what means 
it arriv'd at it, thorough the imbroilments of a thouſand years, in which Italy was in- 
volv'd. 
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Mong the great and adr:.irable Orders of former Kingdoms and Common-wealths 
(though in our times it is diſcontinued and loſt) it was the Cuſtom upon every 
occaſion to build new Towns and Cities; and indeed nothing is more worthy 
and becoming an excellent Prince, a well-diſpoſed Common-wealth, nor more 
for the intereſt and advantage of a Province, than to erect new Towns, where 
The Conve. Men may cohabit with more Convenience, both for Agriculture, and Defence. For beſides 

nience of Co. the Beauty and Ornament which follow'd upon that Cuſtom, it render'd ſuch Provinces as 

tonies, were Conquer'd, more dutiful and ſecure to the Conquerour, planted the void places, and 

made a commodious diſtribution of the people z upon which, living regularly and in or- 

der, they did not only multiply faſter, but were more ready to invade, and more able 

for defence. But by the negligence and omilſion of.Common-wealths and Principalities, 

this method being at preſent diſuſed, the Provinces are become weaker, and ſome of them 

ruin'd. For (as I faid before) it is this order alone that ſecures a Country, and ſupplies ir 

with people. The ſecurity conſiſts in this, that in a new Conquer'd Country, a Colony 

placed by Authority, is a Fortreſs and Guard to keep the Natives in obcdience; neither 

without this can a Province continue inhabited, or preſerve a juſt diſtribution of the people, 

1K becauſe all places being not equally fertile or healthful, where it is barren, they deſert ; 

0 where unwholſome, they die; and unleſs there be ſome way to invite or diſpoſe new men to 

| the one, as well as the other, that Province mult fail; the abandoning ſome places leaving 

| ip them deſolate and weak, and the thronging to others making them indigent and poor, And 

1 toralinuch as theſe inconveniencesare not to be remedied by Nature, Art and Induſtry is to 
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| beapply'd; and weſee many Countreys which are naturally unhealthful, much hetter'd by 
f the multitude of Inhabitants; the Earth being purify'd by their Tillage, and the Air by 
| . their Fires, which Nature alone would never have effeted. Of this, Yerice is inſtance 
| ſaficient; tor though ſeated in a ſickly and watriſh place, the concourſe of ſo many people 
| at one time, madeit healthful enough. P:/a by reaſon of the malignity of the Air, was very 
| il! inhabited, till Genoa, and the Inhabitants upon its Rivers, being defeated and diſpolleſsd 
it by the Saracciss, it tollow?d, that being ſupplanted all of them at once, and repairing thither 
1 in ſuch Numbers, that Town in a ſhort time became populous and potent. But the Cuſtom 
f of ſending Colonies being laid aſide, new Conqueſts are not ſo calily kept, void places not fo 
eaſily ſupply*d, nor full and exuberant places ſo eaſily evacuated. Whereupon many places 


[ in the world, and particularly in Italy, are become deſolate and deſerted in reſpect of what 
in 
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in former ages they have been, which 1s imputable to nothing, but that Princes do not re- 
tain their ancient appetite of truc glory, nor Common-wealths the laudable Cuſtoms they 
were wont. "Fo 

In old time, by the virtue and courage of theſe Colonics, new Cities were many times 
built, and what were new begun inlarg'd. In which number the City of Florence may be yo Qetas 
reckon'd, which was begun by the Inhabitants of Fieſole, and augmented by the Colonies. |, Ms 
It is a true Story (if Dante, and Jobz Villanz may be belicy'd) that the City of Fieſole, though 
plac'd it ſelf on the top of a Mountain, nevertheleſs, that their Markets might be better 
trequented, and their Commodities brought to them with greater convenience to the Mer- 
chant, they order*d them a place, not on the top of the hill, but in the plain, betwixt the 
bottom of the Mountain, and the River Arnus, ES 

Theſe Merchants (in my judgment) were the firſt occalion of building in that place, 
and what was originally but Store-houſes for reccipt of their Commodities, became af- 
terwards a Town, and place of Hahitation. | 

After the Romans had conquer'd the Carthaginians, and render*d l1taly fate againſt For- 
reign imbroilments, they multiply'd exceedingly; for Men will not incommoade themſelves, 
but where they are conltrain'd by neceſſity ;z and though the terrours of War may force them 
for ſhelter to fortify*d places and rocks, yet when the danger is over, their profit and con- 
venience calls them back again to their Houſes, and they preter Elbow-room, and Eaſe before 
any ſuch reſtraint, The ſecurity which follow'd in Italy upon the reputation of the Roman 
Common-wealth, might poſſibly be the occaſion that this place (from the aforeſaid begin- 
ning increaſing ſo vaſtly) became afterwards a Town, and was calPd at firlt Arnina. 

After this there aroſe Civil Wars in Rome, firſt betwixt Marius and Silla, then betwixt 
Ceſar and Pompey, and afterwards betwixt them that Murder'd Ceſar, and thoſe which 
reveng?d his death. By Silla firſt, and after that by the three Roman Citizens (who revenged 
the Aſſaſſination of Ceſar, and divided the Empire) Colonies were ſent to Feſole; all, or 
Part of which ſetled in the plain not far from the Town which was already begun. So 
that by this occaſion, the place was ſo repleniſh*d with Houſes, Men, and all things neceſ- 
fary for Civil Government, that it might be reckond among the Cities of Italy. But from 
whence it aſſim'd the name of Florence is varioully conjetur?d. Some would have it call'd 
Florence from Florino one of the chict of that Colonie, Some ſay it was not called Florentia, 
but Flucntia in the beginning, in reſpe& of its ncarneſs to the River Arno; and they pro- 
duce Pliny as a witneſs, who has this Expreſſion, That the Fluentini are neay to the Chan- 
nel of the River Arnus. But that (in my opinion) 1s a miſtake, becauſe Pliny in his Book 
deſign'd to tell where the Florentines were ſeated, not what they were call'd. Nor is it un- .Th< Deno+ 

. "6 . mination of 
likely but that word Flucntin: might be corrupted, becauſe Frontinus and Tacitus (who writ, pp, 
and were near contemporary with Play) call'd the Town Florentia, and the people Flo- 
rentini, foraſmuch as they were Goverw'd in the time of Tiberius, according to the ſame 
Laws and Cuſtoms with the reſt of the Cities in Italy; and Cornelius Tacitus relates that 
EmballaQors were ſeat from the Florentines to the Emperour, to deſire that the Waters of 
the River Chiane might not be diſimbogued, or diverted upon their Countrey ; neither is it 
reaſonable to think that City could have two names at one time. My opinion therefore is 
clear, that whatever might be the occaſion of its Original or Denomination, it was always 
cail'd Florentia, that it was founded-under the Empire of the Romans, and began to be 
mention'd in Hiſtory in the time of the firſt Emperours ; that when that Empire was firſt 
afflicted by the Barbarians, Totila, King of the Oſtrogoti demoliſh'd Florence; that 250 years 
after, it was rebuilt by Carols Magnus, from whoſe time till the year 1215. it follow?d 
the fortune of the reſt of Italy, and was ſubjett to thoſe that Commanded ; during which 
It was governcd firſt by the Succeſlors of Charles, afterwards by the Berengarii, and laſt of 
all by the Emperours of Germany, as has been ſhewn in our general diſcourſe. In thoſe days it 
was not in the power of the Floyentines to extend their bounds, or to perform any memorable 
action, by reaſon of their ſubjeftion to Forreign Dominion. Nevertheleſs in the year 
1010. on St. Romulus day (which was a ſolemn Feſtival among the Fieſolant ) they took, and 
deſtroy'd Fieſole, cither by the connivance of the Emperours, or by the opportunity of 
an Interregnum betwixt the death of one Emperour and the Creation of another, at which 
time all the Cities were free. But afterwards when the Popes aſſun?d more Authority, and 
the Emperours power began to diminiſh, all the Towns in that Province began to com- 

Port themſelves with leſs regard or reverence to their Princes; ſo that inthe year 1080. in 
the days of Arrigo 3. though Italy was divided betwixt him and the Church, yet till the 
year 1215, the Floyentizes by ſubmitting to the Conquerours, and deligning no farther than : 
their own preſervation, kept themſelves quiet and intire. But as in the Body of Man, the 
laterthey come, the more dangerous and mortal arethe Diſeaſes; ſo Florence the longer it 
Vas 
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was before it fell into the paroxyſms of faftion, the more fatally it was afflicted afterwards 
when it did. The occaſion of its firſt diviſion is conſiderable, and being mention'd by Dante 
and ſeveral other Writers as remarkable, I ſhall take the liberty to diſcourſe of it briefly. 
The firſt di. Among other great and powerful Families in Florence, there were the Buondelmunti, and 
viſion of Fl. Uberti, and not long after them the Amide, and Donati, In the Family of the Donati, 
there was a Lady (a Widow) very rich, who had a great Beauty to her Daughter. The 
Lady had reſolv'd with her ſelf to Marry her Daughter to Meſſr. Buondelmonte, a Young 
Gentleman, the head of that Family. This intention of hers (either by negligence, or 
preſuming it ſafe enough at any time) ſhe had not imparted to any body, fo that before ſhe 
was aware Meſſr. Buondelmonte was to be Married to a Daughter of the Houſe of Amzdei, 
The Lady much diſſatisfy*d with her Omiſſion, hoping nevertheleſs her Daughters Beauty 
might be able to diſſolve the ContraR, ſeeing him paſs one day alone towards her Houſe, 
ſhe took her Daughter along, and went down to accolt him, and opening the Gate as he 
went by, ſhefaluted him, and told him, ſhe could not but congratulate his Marriage, though 
indeed ſhe had kept her Daughter (preſenting her to him) in hopes ſhe ſhould have been 
the Bride. The young Gentlemen beholding the Excellent Beauty of the Damoiſelle, con- 
templating her Extraction, and that her Fortune was not at all Inferiour to the perſons he 
had choſen, fell immediately into ſuch a paſſion and detire to Marry her,that not conlidering 
the promiſe he had made, the injuſtice he ſhould commir, nor the ill conſequences thar 
might follow, he reply*d, Seeing (Madam) you have preſerv'd ber for me (being not yet too 
late ) it would be ingratitude to refuſe her, and without more adoe, he Married her, The no» 
tice of,his inconſtancy was no ſooner divulg?d, but it was taken in great indignity by the 
Families of the Amzdei and Ubert:, who at that time were nearly ally'd. Having conſulted 
among themſelves, and ſeveral others of their Relations, it was concluded, the affront was 
inſupportable, and not tobe expiated but by the death of Aeſſr. Buondelmonte; and though 
ſome remonſtrated the evils which might follow, doſcha Lamberti repli?d, That to conlider 
every thing, was to reſolve on nothing; ſuper-adding an old Adage, That a thing once done, 
ts not capable of Remedy : upon which the Fact being dedermin'd, the perpetration was com- 
mitted to the ſaid Moſcha, Stiatta Uberti, Lambertuccio Amidet, and Oderigo Fifanti, Upon 
Eaſter-day in the morning, they addreſsd themſelves to the work, and being privately 
convey*d to a Houſe belonging to the Amider, between the Old Bridge and St. Stephans, 
Meſſr. Buondelmonte paſſing the River upon a White Horſe, (as if an injury could as eaſily 
have been forgotten, as a Marriage have been broken) they ſet upon him at the foot. of the 
Bridge, and flew him under a Statue of Mars, which was placed thereby. This Murder 
divided the whole City, part of it ſiding with the Buondelmonti, and part with the Ubert ; 
and both the Families being powerful in Houſes, Caſtles, and Men, the Quarrel continued 
many years before either could be ejected ; yet though the animolity could not be extin- 
guiſh'd by a firm and ſtable peace, yet things were palliated and compogd ſometimes for 
the preſent, by certain Truces and Ceſſations, by which means (according to the variety of 
accidents) they were ſometimes at quiet, and ſometimes together by the Ears. In«his Con- 
dition Florence continued till the Reign of Frederick 11, who being King of Naples, and 
delirovs to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the Church; to corroborate his intereſt in Tuſcany, 
joyn'd himſelf to the Vbert: and their party, by whoſe aſſiſtance the Buondelmont: were dri- 
ven out of Florence, and that City (as all Italy had done before) began to divide into the 
The Guzlfr, Factions of the Guelfs, and the Ghibilins, Nor will it be amiſs to commemorate how each 
and Ghibilin Family was ingag'd. The Families therefore which ſided with the Guelfs were the Buon- 
Faction in Fly Je1onti, Nerti, Roſſi, Freſcobaldi, Aozzi, Baldi, Pulchi, Gbherardini, Foraboſchi, Bagneſi, 
POE Guidalotti, Sacchetti, 2Aanieri, Lucardeſi, Chiaramonti, Compiobbeſs, Cavalcanti, Giandonati, 
G:anfiliazzi, Scali, Guallerotti, Importuni, Boſtichi, Tornaquinci, Vecchietti, Foſinghi, Ay- 
rigucct, Agli, Silii, Adimari, Viſdomint, Donati, Pazz1, della Bella, Ardinghi, Theobalds, 
Cerchi, With the Ghibilines there joyned the Uberti, Manelli, Ubriachi, Fifanti, Amidei, 
Infangarti, Maleſpini, Scolari, Guidi, Galli, Capprardi, Lamberti, Soldanieri, Cipriani, 
Tojem, Amieri, Palermini, Migliorelli, Pigli, Barucci, Cattani, Agolanti, Bruneleſchi, Ca- 
ponſachi, Eliſes, Abbati, Fedaldini, Guiocchi, Galigat ;, to which Families of the Nobility, 
many of the populacy joyn'd themſelves on each fide, as their intereſt or affeQtions car- 
ricd them, io that in a manner the whole City was ingag'd either on one ſide or the 0- 
ther. The Guelfs being driven out, retir'd into the Vale upon the River Arnus mention'd 
before, aud the greateſt part of their Garriſons being there, they defended them as well 
as they con!d againlit the Atracks of their Enemies. But when Frederick died, thoſe per- 
ſons who were Neuters, retaining great intereſt and reputation of the people, thought it 
more ſerviceable to the City of Florence to reconcile their differences and unite them, than 


by tomenting them, to deſtroy it. Whereupon endeavyouring a Compoſure, they prevail'd 
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at length that the Guelfs ſhould lay alide their indignation, and return, and the Ghibilaes 
renounce their ſuſpicion and receive them. Being united in this manner, it was thought 
ſeaſonable to provide for their liberty, and to contrive ſome Laws for their defence, before 
the new Emperour ſhould get the power into his hands. In order thereunto they divided 
the City into lix parts z They choſe twelve Citizens (two for each part) which, under the iy eg 
title of A-tiani, they inveſted with the Government, but chang'd them every year. To een, - 
prevent any animolity that might ariſe from the determination of the matters judicial; they The Antiani. 
conſtituted two Forreign Judges,(one of them calPd the Captain of the people, and the 0- 
ther the Podeſta) to decide all Civil and Criminal Cauſes which ſhould occur. And becauſe The Caprain 
Laws are but tranſient, and of little duration, where there is no power to defend them, ®t by I 
they eſtabliſh'd XX Colours inthe City, and 76 in the Territory, under which all the youth Th _ 
was liſted, and oblig*d to be ready in their Arms under their reſpe&tive Colours, as often : 
and whenever the Captain, or Antiant ſhould require them. Moreover, as their Entigns 
were diſtin, ſowere their Arms; ſome of them conſiſted of Croſs-bows, ſome of them of 
Halbards. Their Entigns were chang'd at every Pentecoſt with great ſolemnity, and diſpos'd 
to new Men, and new Captains put over their Companies. Beſides, to add Majeſty to 
their Army, and provide a refuge for ſuch as were wounded, or difabled in Fight, where 
they might refreſh, and recruit again, to make head againſt the Enemy, they order'd a 
large Chariot cover'd with Red, and drawn by two white Oxen, upon which their Stan- 
dard of White and Red was to be placed. Whenever their Army was to be drawn out, 
this Chariot was to be drawn into the Market-place, and with great formality conſign'd to 
the Captains of the people. For the greater magnificence and oſtentation of their Enter- 
prizes, they had moreover, a great Bell (calPd Martinello)) which Rung continually a month A generous 
before they march'd with their Army, that the Enemy might have ſo much time to pro- Cuſtom. 
vide for his Defence. So much Gallantry there was then amongſt men, and with ſo much 
Magnanimirty they behav?d themſelves, that whereas now adays it is reputed policy and wiſ- 
dom to ſurprize an Enemy, and fall upon him while he is unprovided, it was then thought 
treacherous, and iznoble. This Bell, when they march'd, was carried along with the Ar- 
my, and by it the Guards ſet, and relieved, and other Military Orders deriv”d. By this 
Diſcipline in Civil and Martial affairs, the Florentines laid the foundation of their liberty. 
Nor is it to be i-12%in'd what ſtrength and authority itacquir'd in a ſhort time, for it came 
not oaly to be the chief City in Tuſcany, but to be reckon'd among the Principal of all Italy, 
and indeed there was no grandure to which it might not have arriv*d, had it not been ob- 
ſtructed by new and frequent dilſentions. Ten years together, the Florentines liv'd under 
this Goveramenat; in which time they forc'd the Piſtoieſs, Aretins, and Sanefz to make peace 
withthem,and returning with their Army from Siena, they took Yolterra, demoliſh'd ſeveral 
Caſtles, and brought the Inhabitants to Florence. In theſe Expeditions, the Guelfs had the 
principal Conduct, as being much more popular than the Ghib:}:nes, who had carried them- 
ſelves imperioully during Frederick's Reign, and made themſelves odious; or elſe it was be- 
cauſe the Church party had more Friends than the Emperours, as being thought more con- 
ſiſtent with their liberty. The Ghibilines in the mean time, being diſpleaſed to ſee their Au- 
thority ſo ſenlibly decreaſe, could not be ſatisfy*d, but attended all occaſions to repoſſets 
themſelves of the Government. When Manfred: the Son of Frederick King of Naples was in- 
veſted in that Kingdom, and had over-power'd the power of the Church, conceiving it a 
fair opportunity, they pradtis'd privately with him, to reaſſume their Government; bur 
they could not manage it ſo cunmningly, but their praftice was diſcover'd to the Antrant, 
who ſummoning the Vberti thereupon; - the Vberti not only refus'd to appear, but took 
Arms, and fortify*d themſelves in their Houſes; at which the people being incen&d, took 
Arms likewiſe, and joyning with the Guelfs, drove them out of Florence, and forc'd the 
whole Ghibiline party to tranſplant to Siena. From thence they defir'd the aſſiſtance of Manfred. 
Manfred: Kinig of Naples, who ſending them ſupplies, by the Condu& and Diligence of King of Naples, 
Frinata (of the Houſe of Uberti) the Gueifs receiv?d ſuch a blow upon the River Arebia, that ® 87<at Farron 
thoſe which eſcaped (ſuppoling their City loſt) fied directly to Lucca, and left Florence to m_ —_ 
ſhift for it ſelf. 17anfredr had given the Command of the Auxiliaries which he ſent to the © 
Ghibilines, to the Conte Giordano, a Captain of no ſmall reputation in thoſe times. Giorda- 
2, after this Victory advanced with his Ghibilines to Florence, rednCd the City to the obe- 
dience of X42nf7ed: ; depogd the Magiſtrates, and alte1'd or abrogated all the Laws, and 
Cuſtoms that might give them the leaſt figure or commemoration of their liberty : Which 
1njury being done with little diſcretion,was receiv*d by the people with ſo much deteſtation, 
that whereas before they were ſcarce Enemies to the Ghibilizes, they became thereby inve- 
terate and implacahle; and that mortal animoſity was in time their utter deſtruQion. 
Being to return to Naples upon affairs of great importance to that Kingdom, rhe Conte 
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Giordany left Comte Guido Novello (Lord of Caſentino) in Florence, as Deputy for the Kin g, 
This Guido Nozello calld a Council of Ghibilines at Empoli, wherein it was unanimouſly 
concluded, that Florence ſhould be razed, being (by reaſon the people were ſo rigid Guelfs) 
the only City capable to reinforce the declining party of the Church. 

Upon ſocruel and barbarous a Sentence againit ſo Noble a City, there was not one Friend 


or Citizen oppogd, belides Ferimmata deli: Uberti;, who publickly and couragiouſly undertook 


its detence: Declaring, That he had not run ſo many dangers, not expos'd himſelf to fo 
many diticulties, but to live quietly afterwards in his own Countrey ; nor would he now 
r<jett whar he contended for ſo long, nor refuſe that which his good fortune had viven him : 
he was reſolv'd rather to oppole himſelf (againſt whoever ſhould detizn otherwite) with as 
much Vigour and Zeal as he had done againlt the Gwelfs; andif jealoutic and apprehention 
ſnould promptthem to endeavour the deltruction of their Countrey, they might attempr if 
they pleagd; but he hop'd, with the lame Virtue which drove out the Guelfs, he ſhould be 
alle to defend the City. - This Ferinata was a man of great Courage, exceilent Conduct, 
Hed of the Ghibilines, and in no ſmall eſteem with Aſanfreds himſelf, Theſe qualifications, 
a14 the coalideration of his Authority, put an end to that reſolution, and they began now 
to take new meaſures, and contrive ways of preſerving the State, The Guelfs who had 
tied to Lucca, being diſmi&d by the.Lucehe/z, upon the Counts commination, they with- 
drew to Bulogna, from whence being invited by the Guelfs of Parma, to goagainſt the Ghi- 
bilines, they behav*d themſelves fo well, that by their Valour, the Adverſary was overcome, 
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ht and their poſſeſſions given to them : $0 that increaling in Hononr and Wealth, and under- 
gi call'd tit 


ſtanding that Pope Clement had caild Carlo 4" Angio into Ltaly, to depoſe Manfredi (if pol- 
{ibly) They ſent Embaſladours to lis tiolinels to tender their aſſiſtance; which the Pope not 
only accepted, bur ſent them his own Standard, which the Guelfs carry*d ever after in 
their Wars, and is ugd in Florence to this very day. After this, Manfred: was beaten, di- 


ſpoyPdof his Kingdom, :and Slain, and the Guelfs of Florence having performed their ſhare 


in that Action, their Party grew more brisk and couragious 3 and the Ghib:lines more ti- 


.morous and weak. 'W hereupon thoſe who with Count Guido Novell were at the helm in 


Florence, began to caſt about how they might, by benefits, or otherwiſe, gain and cajole the 
people, whom before they had exaſperated by all cixcumſtances of injury : But thoſe reme- 
dies (which if us'd in time, before neceſſity requir'd, might poſſibly have prevaild) being 
apply'd abruptly, and. too late, did not only not contribute to their ſafety, but haſten'd 
their ruine. Tocoaks and infinuate with the people and their party, they thought it would 
do much if they reſtor'd them to a part of that Honour and Authority which they had loſt. 
To this purpoſe they choſe XXXVI. Citizens from among the People, and adding to them 
two Forreign Gentlemen from Bologna, they gave them power to reform the State of the 
City as they pleasd. As ſoon as they met, the firſt thing they pitch'd upon, was to divide 


A new Model the City into ſeveral Arts (or Trades ) over each Art they plac'd a Maſter, who was to 


in Florence, 


adminiſter Juſtice to all under his Ward; and to every Art a Banner was aſlign'd, that un- 
der that, each Company might appzar in Arms, when ever the ſafety of the City requir'd it, 
At firſt theſe Arts, (or Companies) were twelve, ſeven greater, and five leſs; the leſſer in- 
crealing afterwards to fourteen, their whole number advanc'd to XX1, as it remains at this 
day. The Reformation yn quictly in this manner, and contriving many things for 
the common benefit of the people, without interruption; Count Guido thinking himſelf 
under an equal Obligation to providz for his Souldiers; caugd a 'Tax to be laid upon the 
Citizens, to raiſe Money for their pay ; but he found ſuch difficulty in the buſineſs, he darſt 
never collect it; Whereupon, perceiving all loſt, unleſs ſomething was ſuddenly done ; 
ke combin'd with the chief of the Ghibilizes, and determurd to take that back again by 
force from the people which ſo unadviſedly they had given. 

Wirth which deſign, having aſſembled the ſeveral Companies in their Arms, (ard the 
XX XVI. Reformator: with them) cauſing a ſudden Alarm to be brought in, the Refor;nators 
being frighted, and retiring to their Houſes, the Enſigns of the ſeveral faculties were dif- 
playd, and ſeveral Armed men behind them immediately ; underſtanding that Count Gu:do 
and his party were at St. Fohns, they made a ſtand at St. Trinita, and choſe Giovannt S5da- 


New Com- #icrs for their Captain, The Count on the other ide, hearing where they had poſte, ad- 
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vanced againſt them and the people, not declining, they met ina place which is now call'd 
Log gia dei Tornaquinci, where the Count was worlted, and moſt of his Party ſlain, Be- 
ing off of his merttel, and fearful the Enemy would aſlault him in the night, and cat his 
Throat; his Men being cow?d, and unable ro defend him, without conſidering other re- 
medy, he reſolv*d to preſerve himſelf by flying, rather than by fighting; and accordingly 
(contrary to the perſwalion of the Heads of the Ghibzlines) he retired to Prato with what 
men he had lefr, When ke found himſelf ſafe, and his fcar over, he became ſen{i-12 of 


his 
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his Errour, and being delirous to have repair'd it next morning, at break of day he drew 
out his Men, march'd back to Florence, deſigning to recover that Honourably, which he 
had ſo Scandalouſly loſt ; but he found himſelt miſtaken, for though ir might have coſt the 
people hot water to have expelPd him, they found it no hard matter to keep him out when 
he was gone; inſomuch that being repuls d, he drew oft with great ſorrow and ſhame to 
Caſentino, and the Ghibilines return'd to their Honſes, The people being Conquerours, out 
of affection to all ſach as had a love for their Countrey, they reſolv'd to reunite the City 
once more, and calPd home all their Citizens which were abroad, as well Ghib:l:zes as Guc!fs, 
Hereupon the Guelfs return'd, after fix years baniſhment, the Ghibrlines late attempt was 

ardoned, and they receiv'd back again; but yet they continued odious both to the people, 
and Guelfs, the laſt not being able to extinguiſh the memory of their baniſhment nor the 
firſt to forget their Tyranny and inſolence, when the Government was 1n their hand ; fo 
that their animoſity was depoſited neither on the one ſide, nor the other. 

WhiPſt the affairs of Florence were in this poſture, a report was ſpread, that Corragine, 

Nephew to Manfredi, was coming with Forces out of Germany, to Conquer the Kingdom 
of Naples; upon which the Ghibilines conceiv'd freſh hopes of recovering their Authority : 
and the Guelfs being no leſs ſolicitous for their ſecurity, begg'd the aſliſtance of King 
Charles, in caſe Corradine ſhould come. Charles having comply'd, and his Forces upon 
their March, the Guelfs became fo infolent, and the Ghibilines ſo timorous, that two days 
before the French Army arriv?d, the Ghibilines fled out of the City, without ſtaying to be 
expell'd. The Ghibil:nes departed, the Forentines new ModelF'd their City, chooſing 
Twelve principal Magiſtrates to continue in Authority only for two Months, not under 
the title of Antiani, but Buoni-huomini, Next to them they conſtituted a Council of 89 , (....1 mo. 
Citizens, which they calPd La Credenza : after which, 180 were choſen out of the people, gel by the 
which with the Credenza, and the 12 Burni-huomint were calld the General-Council : be- Guelfr. 
fides which, they erected another Council, conliſting of 120. both Citizens and Nobles, . The 12 Bu- 
which Council was to conſummate and ratific whatever was debatcd or refolv*d in thereſt. Pers wg —_ 
Having ſetled their Government in this manner, and by new Laws, and Election of Magi- ts 
ſtrates of their own party, fortifPd themſelves againlt the Machinations of the Ghibilines, 
the Guelfs confiſcated the Ghibliznes Eſtates, and having divided them into three parts, one 
was aſſign'd to publick uſes, another givento their Magiſtrates and Captains, and the third 
diftributed among the Guelfs, to recompence the damage they had receiv'd. The Pope to 
preſerve Tuſcany to the Faction of the Guelfs, made King Charles Imperial Vicar of that 
Province. By this method, the Florentines having maintain'd their honour and reputation 
abroad by their Arms, and at home by their Laws, they remain'd firm and ſecure; in the | 
mean time the Pope dyed, and after a two years vacancy, and a tedious diſpute, Gregory X. Gregory N, 
was cle&ed, who being at the time of his Ele&tion (2nd a long while before) in Syria, and 
(by conſequence) ignorant of the humours of the Factions, he carry'd not himſelf with that 
caution towards them, as his Predeceſlors hid done. But in his way to France, being ar- 
riv'd at Florence, he thought ir the Office of a good Paſtur to endeavour to compoſe their 
differences, and prevaiPd with them to receive Commiſſioners fromthe Ghibilines to nego- 
tiate the manner of their return; but though their Peace was made, and all particulars 
concluded, the Ghtbilines were too jealons to accept them, and refus'd to come back. The Florence uti 
Pope imputed the faulr to the City, and excommunicated it in his paſſion, under which er Excom- 
cenſure 1t continued whil'ſt he lived; but after his death, when Innocent V. was created, it pms 
was taken off, Innocent V. was ſucceeded by Nicholas III. of the houſe of the Or/ani; and mm 5: 
becauſe the Popes were always jealous of any great power in Italy (though raisd by the fa- The Tealoufie 
vour of the Church) and conſtantly endeavour'd to depreſs it; great troubles, and frequent of tho Popes. 
variations enſued; for the fear of a Perſon grown Potent to any degree, was the advance- Nicolas 3. 
ment of another leſs powerful than he; who growing powerful by his preferment, as his 
Predeceſſor had done, became formidable like him; and that fear was the occaſion of his 
debaſement. This was the cauſe that Kingdom was taken from Manfredi, and given to 
Charles, This was the reaſon that Charles became terrible afterwards, and his ruine was 
conſpird: for Xi:5-las III. (mov'd by the conſiderations aforeſaid) prevaiPd ſo, that 
Charles by the Emperonr's mcans, was remor'd from the Government of Tuſcany, and 
Latmo (the Popes Legat) ſent thither in his place, by Commiſſion from the Emperour. 
Florence at this time was in no very good condition, for the Guelfiſh Nobility being grown 
inſolent, and carelcſs of the Magiſtrates, ſeveral Murders and other violences were daily 
committed, the MalefaCtors paſſing unpuniſh'd by the favour and protection of the Nobles. 
Toreſtrain theſe inſolencies, it was thought good by the Heads of the City, to recall thoſe 
who were baniſhed, which gave opportunity to the Legate to reunite the City; and to the x7, G4;55. 


Gbibilines, to return : whereupon inſtead of X11. Governours which they had before, they tines recurs. 
E 2 were 
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were increagd to XIV. (VII. of each Party) their Government to be Annual, and their 
Martinus Election by the Pope. Two years Florence remain'd under this Form, till Aartino (a 
Pope. Frenchman ) was created Pope, who reſtor'd to King Charles whatever Authority Pope N:- 
cholas had taken from him : So that Florence being again in Commotion ; the Citizens took 
up Arms againſt the Emperour*s Governour, and to reſtrain the Ghibilines, and correct 
| the inſolence of their Nobility, put the City under a new form of Government. It was in 
The Govern- the year 1282. when the Corporation of the Arts having been inveſted with the Magiſtracy 
menr reform- ang Militia, had gaind great reputation; whereupon by their own Authority they order'd 
- x Agog ©! that inſtead of the XIV. Three Citizens ſhould be created (with the Title of Priori) who 
+ ſhould Govern the Common-wealth tor two Months, and be choſen indifferently out of 
Priori to go- Commons or Nobility, provided they were Merchants, or profeſſed any Art. Afterwards 
verntwo The chief Magiſtracy was reduc'd to Six perſons (one for each Ward) where it continued to 
Months, to be the year 1 342. in which the City was reduc into Quarters, and the Pr:or;, to Nine, they 
_ _— _ having been advanc'd to 1 2. by ſome accident in the mean time. This Conſtitution was the 
afar nao” occalion (as ſhall be ſhew'd in its place) of the Nobilities ruin, who upon ſundry provoca- 
tions were excluded, andafterwards, without any reſpec, oppreſs'd by the people, Ar firlt 
the Nobility conſented to its Erection, as an expedientto unite, and accommodate all difte- 
rences; but afterwards incroaching, and interfering for the Goverament, all of them loſt 
it, There was likewiſe a Palace aſſign*d for the conſtant Reſidence of this Council, (in 
which the Magiſtrates were formerly accuſtom'd to confer with the Commiſſioners of the 
Church) and Serjeants, and other neceſſary Officers, for their greater honour, appointed 
to attend : Which Council, though at firſt it had only the Title of Prior: ; yer afterwards 

tor Magnificence ſake, it had the addition of Segnors. 

The Segnori For a while the Florentines continued quict within themſelves, though they had Wars a- 
"broad with the Aretines (who had driven out the Guelfs) with whom they ingag'd ſucceſs- 
fully in Campaldino, and overcame them. Upon which, the City increaſing both in Wealth, 
and number of Inhabitants, it was thought good to inlarge their Walls, which they did to 
its preſent Circamference; whereas before its Diameter was only from the Old Bridge to 
S. Lorenzo, The Wars abroad, and Peace at home, had almoſt exterminated both the 
Gbibiliges, and Guelfs in that City ; there remain'd only thoſe ſparks of animoſity (which 

| are unavoidable in all Cities) betwixt the Nobles and the Pcople; for the one ſolicitous of 

Diſcord be. their freedom according to their Laws, and the other impatient to Command them, it is 

ewixr che No- Not poſſible they ſhould agree, WhiPſt they were apprehenſive of the Gbibilines, this hu- 
bilicy and peo- mour did not ſhow it ſelf in the Nobility ; but when the Ghibilines were low and depreſgd, 
Plc. it began to exert, and the people were injur'd daily, beyond the Vindication either of the 
Magiſtrates, or Laws; every Nobleman making good his inſolence, by the multitude of 
his Friends and Relations, both againſt the Pr/or;, and the Captain, The Heads there- 
fore of the Arts (by way of remedy againit fo great inconvenience) provided that in the 

The Primi, beginning of its Office, every Council of the Prior: ſhould create an Enſign, or Gonfaloniere 

The Gonfa- di juticia, out of the people, aſſigning him 1000 men in 20 Companies, which were to be 

lontere. ready with their Arms, and their Gonfaloniere to ſee Juſticeadminiſter'd whenever the Court, 
or their Captain requir'd them. The firlt in this Office, was Vbaldo Ruffoli, who drawing 
out his Bands, demoliſh'd the Houſes of the Galettz, becauſe one of that Family had ſlain 
one of his Fellow-Citizens in France, The eſtabliſhment of this Order by the Arts was 
not difficult, by reaſon of the jealouſies and emulations amongſt the Nobility, who were 
not in the Jeaſt ſenſible it was intended againſt them, rill they felt the ſmart of it, when 
*twas put in Execution. This Conſtitution was terrible to them at firſt, but afterwards they 
return'd to their old inſolenceagain; for having inſinuated themſelves into the Council of 
the Priori, they found means to hinder the Gonfalontere from executing his Office. Belides, 
Witneſs being always required upon any accuſation, the Plaintiff could hardly find any 
body that would give Teſtimony againſt the Nobility. So that in a ſhort time Florence was 
involved in its own diſtraction, and the people expoſed to their former oppreſlion, Juſtice 
bing grown dilatory and tedious, and Sentence, though given, ſeldom or never executed, 
T te Populace noc knowing what reſolution to take in this Caſe, Giano della Bella (a perſon 
of Noble extraction, but a Lover of the Liberty of the City) incourag'd the Heads of the 
Arts, to reform the City, and by his perſuaſion it was Ordain'd that the Gonfaloniere ſhould 
relide with the Prior;, and have 4000 men under his Command ; they likewiſe excluded 
the Nohility out of the Council of the S:znorr. 

They made a Law that all Acccſſzries, or Abettors, ſhould be liable to the ſame puniſh- 

ment with thoſe who were actvally Guilty; and decreed that Common report ſhould be 
ſufficient to convict them. By theſe Laws (which were called Ordinament: della Guſtitia) 


the people gain'd great reputation : but Giano della Bella, being look'd uponas the — 
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of ihzir Deitruction, became odious to the Nohllity ; and not to them only, but to the 
wealthieit of the Populace, who began to ſuſpect his Authority,and not without reaſon,as 
appear'd afterwards upon the tirſt occaſion was given him to abuſe it. It happened one of 
the Commons was killed in a iray, where ſeveral of the Nobility were preſent 3 Corſo 
D9ti being one amongſt the reſt,the Murder was laid to his Charge,as the moſt furious 
and deſperate. He was taken into Cuſtody by the Captain, but (however cauſes went) 
whecher he was innocent of the Crime, or the Captain fearful to condemn him, he was 
preſently diſcharg'd. "The People oftended at his diſcharge, betook themſelves ro their 
Arms, ran to the Houſe of Giano della Bella, and beg?d of him,that he would be the means 
that the Laws he had invented might be put in Execution, Gzano had privately a deſire 
that Corſo ſhould be puniſh'd,and therefore advis'd not the People to lay down their Arms, 
(as many conceived he ought) but incouraged them to addreſs to the Segnori with their 
Complaints, and delire their Vindication, The People full of rage, thinking themſelves 
abuſed by the Captain, and abandon'd by G:ano, went not to the Segnori (as directed) but 
away they ran to the Captains Palace,and Plunder'd It; which action diſpleaſed the whole 
City, and was laid upon Grano, by ſuch as meditated his ruin; whereupon ſome of his 
Enemies happening afterwards to be of the Segnori, he was accuſed to the Captain as an 
Incendiary and Debaucher of the People. 

W hilt his Cauſe was in agitation, the People took Arms again, flocked in great num- 
bers to his Houſe, and offer'd to detend him againſt the Segnors his Enemies. Giano had 
no mind to experiment the Popular tavour,or truſt his life in the hands of the Magiltrates, 
as fearing the Malignity of the one, no lefs than the unconſtancy of the other z but to ſe- 
cure himſelt againſt the malice of his Enemies, and his Country againſt the commotion of 
his Friends, he reſolved to give way to their Envy, and baniſh himſelf from that City 
wii--h he had preſerv*d trom the Tyranny of the Nobility by his own danger and charge. 
Th- Nobility, after his deparcure,to recover their Dignity, which they conceived loſt by 
the Difſeations among them, united,and apply*d themſelves by two of their Number,to the 
Sente or Segnoria (which they judg'd to be their friends) to intreat them to mitigate in 
ſome meaſire the acerbity of thoſe Laws which were made againſt them ; which demand 
was no ſooner known, but the Pcople (fearing theWegnoria ſhould comply) began imme» 
diately to tumulruate, and, betwixt the ambition of the one, and ſiſpicion of the other, 
they fell ſoon after to blows. The Nobility ſtood upon their Guards in three places, at 
St. Fohws, in the Aercato Nuovo, and the Piazza de Aozzi, under three Commanders, 
Foreſe Adinari, Vanni de 7oz4i, and Gert: Spint, The People were got together under 
their Enſigns in great Numbers at the Senators Palace,which at that time was not far from 
St. Pruocolo ; and becauſe the People were jealous of the Segnori,they deputed ſix Citizens 
to ſhare with them in the Government. In the mean time, while both parties were prepa- 
rinz for the Combat, ſome both of the Nobility and Commons, with certain Religious perſwaſion 
Perſons of good Reputation, interpos'd themielves,remonſtrating to the Nobility,that the to the Nobili- 
Honour they had loſt,and ihe Laws made againſt them, were occaſioned by their arrogance *Y to be quier. 
and ill Government ;z that now to take Arms, and betake themſelves to force, for the 
recovery of what was loſt by their own difſention and 111-management,would be the rnin 
of their Country, and a detriment to themſelves. That they ſhould conſider in number, 
riches, and malice, they were much inferiour to the People. That that Nobility they ſo 
vainly affected, by which they thought to advance others,when they came to fight would 
prove but a meer Title and Name, unable to defend them againſt the advantages which 
their Enemies had over them. To the People ir was repreſented imprudence to drive things 
too far, and make their Adverſaries deſperate ; For be that hopes no good, fears 16 ill, That The fame to 
it ought to be conlidered, their Nobility were they which had gain'd fa much Honour to the People. 
their City in its Wars,and-were not therefore in juſtice to he uſed at that rate. That they 
could be content to have the Supream Magiſtracy taken from them,and endure it patiently ; 
but they thought it unreaiunable,and iniupportable to be at every bodies mercy(as their new 
Laws rendered them) and ſubject to be driven out of their Country upon every Capricio. 
That it would he well to mitigate their fury, and lay Cown their Arms,rather than to run 
the hazard of a Battel, Hy preſumption upon their Numbers, which had many times fail'd, 
and bcen worlted by the lefs. The People were divided in their Judgments, ſome were for 
ingaging,as a thing ſome time or other would neceſſarily be; and better now,than to defer 
till their Enemies were more powerful ; and if it could be imagined the mitigation of the 
Laws would content them, they ſhould be mitigated accordingly ; but their infolence and 
pride could never be laid by,till by force they were conſtrain'd tot, To others more mo- 
derate and prudent,it appeared that the altcrationof the Laws would not ignifie much,burt 
to come to a Battel might be cf very great umportancezand their Opinion prevailing,it was 

provided 
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provided that no accuſation ſnould beadmirted againit a Nobleman without neceſlary telti. 
mony. Though upon theſe terms both Parties laid down their Arms, yet their jealouſies of 
one another were mutually retain*d, and they began again to fortifie on both ſides. The 

New reforma- People thought fit to re-order the Government, and reduc'd their Signori toa leſs number, 
rion inFlorence as ſuſpecting ſome of them to be too great favourers of the Nobility, of whom the Manſini, 
1293, Magalotti, Altoviti, Peruzzi, and Cerretani were the chief, Having ſetled the State in this 
manner inthe year 1298. for the greater Magnificence and Security of their S7gnori, they 

founded their Palace, and made a P4azz4 before it, where the houſes of the Ubert: ſtood for. 

merly : About the ſame time alſo the Foundation of the Priſons were laid, which in few 

years after were finiſhed, Never was this City in greater ſplendor, nor more happy in its 

condition than then, abounding both in Men, Riches, and Reputation. They had 300, 

Citizens in the Town fit to bear Arms, and 70000. more in their Territory. All Tuſcany 

was at its devotion, partly as ſubjects, and partly as triends. And though there were ſtill 

piques and ſuſpicions betwixt the Nobility and the People, yet they did not break out into 

any ill effe&, but all lived quietly and peaceably together; and had not this tranquility been 

at length interrupted by dillention within, it had been in no danger from abroad ; being in 

ſuch terms art that time, it neither feared the Empire, nor its Exiles, and could have brought 

a force into the Ficld cquivalent to all the reſt ot the States in Italy. But that diſeaſe from 

which ab extra it was ſecure, was ingendred in its own bowels, There were two Familics 

in Florence, the Cerch:, and the Donati, cqually conliderable, both in numbers, riches, and 

dignity ; being Neighbours both in City and Countrey, there happened ſome exceptions and 

diſguſt betwixt them, but not fo greatas to bring them to blows, and perhaps they would 

never have produc'd any conliderable effects, had not their all humours been agitated and 

fermented by new occaſion. Among the chief Families in Piſtoia, there was the Family of 

the Cancellieri. It happened that Zorc the Son of Gulielmo, and Geri the Son of Bertaccio, fell 

The diffe. v* by accident at play, and pafling frum words to blows, Gerz received a flight wound, 
——_—_ b _ Gulielmo was much troubled at the buſineſs, and thinking by excels of humility to take off 
mily of the The ſcandal, he increaſed it and made it worſe. He commanded his Son to go to Geri's Fa- 

Cancellieri, che thers houſe, and demand his pardon; Lore obey'd, and went as his Father directed: but that 

occaſion and a& of humility did not at all ſweeten the acerbity of Bertaccio's mind, who cauſing Zoye to 
comcquence- þe ſeiz'd by his ſervants (to aggravate the indignity) he cauſed him to be led by them into 
the ſtable, and his hand cut off upon the Manger, with inſtruction to return to his Father, 

and to let him know, That wounds are not cured ſo properly by words, as amputation. Guli= 

elmo was ſo enraged at the cruelty of the tact, as he and his triends immediately took Arms 

to revenge it; and Bertaccioand his friends doing as much to defend themſelves, the whole 

City of Piſtoia was engaged in the quarrel, and divided into two Parties. Theſe Cancelliers 

being both of them deſcended from one of the Cancellieri who had two Wives, oneof them 

The Bianch; #11ed Branca: that Party which deſcended from her, called it ſelf Bianca; and the other in 
and Neri, Oppoſition was called Vera. In a ſhort time many conflicts happened betwixt them, many 
men killed, and many houſes deſtroyed, Not being able to accommodate among themſelves, 

though both ſides were weary, they concluded to come to Florence, hoping ſome expedient 

would be found out there, or elſe to fortifie their Parties by che acquiſition of new friends. 

The Neri having had familiarity with the Donati, were eſpouſed by Corſo, the head of that 

Family. The Branchi, to ſupport themſelves againſt the acceſſion of the Doxats, fell in with 

Veri the chief of the Cerchi, a.man not inferiour to Corſo in any quality whatever, The ma- 

lignity of this humour being brought hither from Piſtoia, began to revive the old quarrel be- 

twixt the Cerchi and Donats in ſuch manner, that the Priori, and other Principal Citizens be- 

gan to apprehend they ſhould fall together by the ears, and the whole City come to bedivi- 

ded. Hereupon they applyed themſelves to the Pope, deſiring he would interpoſe his Au- 

thority toaſſlwage thoſedifferences which were too great for their private power to compoſe. 

The Pope ſent for Yer:, and preſt him earneſtly to a reconciliation with the Donati. Yeys 

ſeemed to be ſurpriſed at his importunity, pretended he had no prejudice to them at all, and 

becauſe reconciliation preſuppoſed a quarrel, there being nothing of the latter, he thought 

there was no neceſſity of the firſt. So that Yer: returning trom Rome without any other 
concluſion, the Malevolence increagd, and every little accident (as it happened afterwards) 

was ſufficient to put all in confuſion. In the Month of May, ſeveral Holidays being pub- 

lickly celebrated in Floyence, certain young Gentlemen of the Donati, with their friends on 
Horſeback, having ſtopt near St. Trintty, to ſee certain Women that were Dancing, itfell out: 

that ſome of the Cerch: arrived there likewiſe with ſome of their friends, and being defirous 

to ſeeas wellas the reſt, not knowing the Donat: were before, they ſpurr'd on their Horſes,and 

jaſtled in among them. The Donat: looking upon it as an affront, drew their Swords; the 


Cerchi were as ready to anſwer them, and atter ſeveral cuts and flaſhes given and received, 
both 
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þ-t tides retird. © This accident was the occation cf great miſchief; rhe whole City (as 
well Pehple as Nobility ) divided, and took part with the Biancht and Nert, as their inclt- 
nations dire&ted them, The chief of the B:anchi were the Cerchr, to whom the Alimart, 
the Abbati, part of the Jo/inghi, the Bardt, Ro/ſr, Freſcovalas, Nerit, Manilli, a'l the Afoz- 
21, the Scalt, Gerrard, Cavalcantt, Mateſpini, Byſticar, G:andionat', Vicchicttt, and Ar- 
riguelti, joynd themſelves 3 with theſe ſided ſeveral of the popvlace and all the Ghibilrze 
Faction in Florence ; ſo that in reſpect of their Numbers, they ſeem'd to have the whole 
Government of the City. The Donat: on the other lide were heads of the Neri, and fol- 
low'd by all the reſt of the before mentioned Nobility, who were not ingag'd with the 
Bianchi; and beſide them all the Parzi, Biſdomini, Mameri, Bagneſu, Tornaquimet, Spint, 
Buondelmonti, Gianfigliazzi, and Brunelteſchi, Nor did this humour extend ir ſelf only in 
the City, but infe&ted the whole Countrey. In ſo much that the Captains of the Arts and 
ſuch as favour'd the Guelfs, and were Lovers of the Commonwealth, very much appre- 
hended leſt this new diſtration ſhonld prove the ruin of the City, and the reſtauration 
of the Ghibilins, Whereupon they ſent to the Pope, beſeeching him to think of ſome re- 
medy, unleſs he had-a mind that City (which had been always a bulwark to the Church) 
ſhould be deſtroy'd or-hecome ſubject to the Gh:ivil:ns, To gratihe their requeſt, the 
Pope diſpatch'd Matteo & Aquaſparta (a Portugal Cardinal) as his Legate to Florence, who 
finding the party of the Bianch: obſtinate and untractable, as preſuming upon the advan- 
tage of their Numbers, he left Florence in an anger, and interdicted them; fo thar the 
Town remained in more confuſion at his departure, than he found it. All Parties being 
at that time very high; and diſpos'd to miſchief, it happen'd that ſeveral of the Cerchs 
and Donati meeting at-a Burial, ſome words paſg9d betwixt them, and from words they 
proceeded to blows, - but no great hurt done, for that time. Both ſides being returned 
to their. Houſes, the Cerchi began to deliberate how they might fall upon the Donat?, and 
in Concluſion they went in great numbers to attack them, but by the Courage of Corſo 
they were repelld, and ſeveral of them Wounded. Hereupon the City fell to their 
Arms; the Laws and the Magiſtrates were too weak to conteſt with the fury of both 
Parties. The wiſeſt and beſt Citizens were in perpetual fear. The Donati and their 
friends having leſs force, were more anxious and ſolicitous of their ſafety, to provide for 
it as well as was poſlible : At a mecting of Corſo with the Heads of the Vers, and the Captain 
of the Arts, it was concluded that the Pope ſhould be delired to ſend them ſome perſon of 
the Blood Royal to reform their City, ſuppoling that way the molt probable to ſuppreſs 
this Bianchi, The Aſſembly, and their refolution was notify'd to the Priori, and aggra- 
vated againſt the Adverſe Party asa Conſpiracy againſt their Freedom. Both fa&ions be- 
ing in Arms, Dante, and the reſt of the S1gnor: taking Courage, with great Wiſdom and 
Prudence cauſing the people to put themieclves in Arms, by Conjunction of ſeveral out 
of the Countrey they torc*d the Heads of both Parties to lay down their Arms, confin'd 
Corſo, Donati and ſeveral of the Faction of the Nerz to their Houſes; and that their pro- 
ceedings might ſeem impartial, they committed ſeveral of the Bianchi, who afterwards 
upon plaulible pretences were diſmis*d. Corſo and his accomplices were diſcharg'd likewiſe 
and ſuppoſing his Holineſs to be their Friend, took a journey to Rome to perſwade him 
perſonally to what by Letters they had begg'd of him before. There happeit'd to be at 
the Popes Court at that time Charles de Yalots the King of France his brother, call'd into 
Italy by the King of Naples to paſs over into Sicily. The Pope (upon the importunity of 
the Florentine Exiles) thought fit to ſend him to Florence to remain there till the ſeaſon of ,1,,1., of 
the year ſerv*d better for his tranſportation, Charles arrived, and though the Bianchi Palois made 
(who had then the Supremacy) were jealous of him, yet being Patron of the Guelfs, Governor of 
and deputed thither by the Pope, they durſt nor oppoſe his coming; but on the Contra- Firence. 
ry, to oblige him they gave him full Authority to diſpoſe of the City as he pleaſed. 
Charles was no ſooner inveſted with his Authority, bur he caus'd all his Friends and Par- 
tzans to Arm, which gave the people ſo great a jealoulic that he would Uſurp upon their 
Liberties, that they alio put themſelves in Arms, and ſtood ready every man at his door 
co relilt any ſuch attempt. The Cerchi and the chief of the Bianchi (having had the Govern- 
| meat in their hands and managed it proudly) were become generally odious, which gave 
11conragement tv Corſo and the reſt of the Ver: who were banilfd, to return to Flo- 
rence, being aſlur'd that Charles, and the Captains of the Companies were their Friends. 
Whilſt their ſuſpicion of Charles had put the City in Arms, Corſo, his Comrades, and 
many of their followcrs eatred into Florence without any impediment: And although 
Vert de Cerchi was perſwaded to oppoſe, he refus'd it, and told them, he ſhould leave 
their Chaſtiſement to the People of Florence, againſt whoſe intereſt Corſo did come. 
But he was miſtaken in his Mcaſures, for in ſtead of being puniſhed, he was a 
calve 
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ceived very kindly by the people; and Yeri was forC&d to fly for his ſafety. For Corſo ha- 

ving forc'd his entrance at the Porta Pinti, drew up and made a ſtand at S. Pietro Maggiori 

(a place not far from his Palace) and having united with ſuch of the people, and his friends, 

as delir'd Novelty, and were come thither on purpoſe z the firſt thing he did was to dif. 

charge all Priſoners whatever and however committed, whether by private or publick 

Authority. He forc'd the Signori to return privately to their Houſes, and eleQted a cer. 

tain Number (of the fa&ion of the Neri) out of the people, to ſupply their places. For 
five days together they ranſack'd and plunder'd the houſes of the chief of the Bianchi, The 
Cerchi and the heads of that Faction, ſeeing the people for the moſt part their Enemies, 
and Charles none of their friend, was retir'd out of the City, to ſuch Caſtles as they had, 
and whereas before they would not entertain the Council of the Pope, they were now glad 
to implore his aſſiſtance, and to let him underſtand that Charles was not come to the ad. 
vantage, but to the prejudice of the City. Whercupon the Pope ſent his Legate A/atteo 
di Aquaſparta to Florence the ſecond time, who not only made a Peace betwixt the Cerchs 
and Donati, but fortified it by ſeveral Marriages and Alliances, Nevertheleſs inſiſting to 
have the Bianchi participate of the Chief Offices, and being deny'd by the Neri who had 
them in poſleſſion, he left the City as ill atisf'd as before, and again Excommunicated it 
for its diſobedience. Thus both Parties continued diſcontented. The Neri, ſeeing their 
Enemies ſo near, were apprehenſive leſt by their deſtruction they ſhould recover the 
Honours and Authority which they had loſt ; and as if theſe Fears and Animoſities had 
been not ſufficient to do miſchief, new affronts and injuries were offer'd. Nicholas de 
Cerchi, being going with ſome of his Friends to ſome of his Houſes, as he paſs'd by the 
Ponte ad Africo, was aſſaulted by Simon Son of Corſo Donati, The Conflict was ſharp, 
and on either ſide deplorable, for Nicholas was kill'd upon the place, and Simon ſo wound- 
ed that he died the next Morning. This accident diſturb'd the whole City afreſh, and 
though the Neri were indeed molt Culpable, yet they were protected by the Government, 
and before judgment could be obtain'd, a Conſpiracy was diſcover'd between the Bian- 
chi and Picro Terranti (one of Charles his Barons) with whom they praCtis'd privately to 
be reſtor'd to the Government, The Plot was detected by ſeveral Letters from the Cer- 
chi to the ſaid Piero, though ſome imagin'd they were counterfeited by the Donati, to di- 
vert the infamy they had incurr*d by the aſlaſſination of Nicholas. The Cerchi and all their 
Clann were at this time Priſoners to the Donat: (and among the reſt Dante the Poet) their 
Eſtates were Confiſcated, and their houſes demoliſhd. Thetr party, with ſeveral! of the 
Ghibilines that had joyn'd themſelves with them, were diſpers'd up and down in ſundry 
places, attending new troubles to better their Condition; and Charles having finiſh'd 
what he deſign'd when he came thither, returnd to the Pope in purſuance of his Expedi- 
tion into Siczly, in which he managed himſelf with no more prudence than he had done 
in Florence; but loſing many of his men, he went back into France, with no little diſho- 
nour. After Ghayles was departed, for ſome time Florence was quiet, only Corſo was diſ- 
ſatisfied, as not thinking himſelf in Authority ſuitable to his deſerts: for the Government 


New troubles being in the hands of the people, he believed it managed by ſuch as were much his in- 
occaſioned by feriours, Moved therefore by theſe provocations, to varniſh over a foul deſign with a fair 


Corſo Donati. 


retence, he calumniated ſeveral Citizens who had had charge of the Publick money, for 
imbezeling of it, and applying it to their privateuſe; giving out that it was fit they ſhould 
be inquir'd after, and puniſhed: ſeveral of his mind did the fame, and many others by 
their ignorance and Credulity were perſuaded that what Corſo did was out of pnre care 
and affection to his Country. On the other ſide the perſons accu&d, having the favour of 
the people, ſtood upon their juſtification, and fo far theſe differences proceeded, that after 
ſeveral expoſtulations, and civil controverſies, they came at length to take Arms. On one 
fide there were Corſo, Lotieri Biſhop of Florence, with many of the Nobility, and ſome of 
the Commons. On the other ſide there were the Signori, and the greateſt part of the 
people: fo that there was fighting in many places of the City. The Signor;, perceiving, 
their affairs in ſome danger, ſent to Zucca for aid, and immediately all the people in Lucca 
came in to their aſliſtance; by whoſe ſupervention things were preſently compos'd, the 
tumults aſſwag'd, and the people continued in their former Liberty and Government, with- 
out any other pnniſhment of the Author of the ſcandal. The Pope had heard of the tumults 
at Florence, and ſent thither Nicholas da Prato his Legate to appeaſe them, who, for his 
quality, learning and behaviour, being a Man of great reputation, he quickly obtained 
{uch credit with the people, that they gave him Authority to reform, or Model their 
Government as he pleas'd. Being of the Ghibiline fation, he was inclind to call home 
thoſe of that party who were baniſh'd ; But firſt he thought it convenieut to ingratiate 


with the people, by reſtoring their Ancient Companies, which A& added r much 
rength 
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ſtrength to their intereſt, as it took away from the Noblefs. When he had, as he thought, 
ſufficiently oblig'd the multitude, The Legate deſign'd to call home the Exiles, and try'd 
many ways to effect it, but was ſo far fm ſucceeding in any of them, that he render'd 
himſelf ſuſpe&ed to the Governors, was forc'd out of the City, and leaving all in confu- 
ſion, in a great paſſion he Excommunicated it at his departure. Nor was this City mo- 
leſted with one humour only, but ſeveral; there heing at once the Factions betwixt the 
Nobility and the People, the Guelfs and the Ghibilines, the Bianchi, and the Neri, At 
that time all.the City was in Arms, and many bickerings happen'd. Many were diſcon- 
tented at the Legates departure, being willing the baniſh'd Citizens ſhould return, The 


The Mcdici 


Chief of them who rais'd the report were the 2edici and the Giugni, who (with the Le- and Gingnt, 


gate) were diſcover'd to be favourers of the Rebels; in the interim Skirmiſhes and Ren- 
counters paſs'd in ieveral places of the Town, and to add to their Calamity, a fire broke 
out in the Orto S. Michel, among the houſes of the Abbati, from thence it went to the 
honſes of the Caponſacchi, and burn*d them, from thence to the houſes of the Macci, A4- 
mieri, Toſchi, Cipriani, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the New Market; from thence it 
paſs'd to the Porta S. Maria, burn'd that, and then wheeling about to the Old Bridge, it 
conſuw?d the Palaces of che Gberardint, Pulci, Amidei, Lucardeſi, and with them ſo many 
other houſes, that the number of all that were conſum?d by that fire amounted to more 
than thirteen hundred. Some were of opinion it began by accident in the height of the 
Confiict. Others affirm it was done on purpoſe by Neri Abbati, Prior of S. Piero Scha- 
razio (a diſſolute and miſchievous perſon) who ſeeing every body ingaged, thought he 
might commit a piece of wickedneſs then, which no body ſhould be able to remedy; and 
to the end it might ſucceed the better, and give leſs ſuſpicion of aim, he ſet the houſes 
of his own party on fire, where he could do it with convenience. Theſe Conflicts, aad 
this Conflagration happen'd in July 1 304. at which time Corſo Donati was the only perf5n 
who did not arm in thoſe tumulrs; and not without reaſon, for thereby he preſumed 
(when weary of their fighting they ſhould incline to an agreement) he ſhould more eaſily 
be choſen Umpire betwixt them; at length all Arms iadeed were laid down, but more 
that they were tyr'd, and weary of their miſeries, than from any relentment or condeſcen- 
ſion on either ſide. The whole conſequence of all was, that the Rebels were not ſuffer'd to 
return, and the party which favour'd them was forc'd to comply. The Legate being come 
back to Rome, and underſtanding the new diſtrations in Florence, perſuaded the Pope, 
that if he delign'd to compoſe them, it would be neceſſary to ſend for twelve of the Prin- 
cipal Malecontents of that City, which being the nouriſhment and fomentors of their mi- 
ſeries, their miſerics would ceafe as ſoon as they were remov?d. The Pope took his Coun- 
ſel, ſent for twelve of the Chicf Citizens (who came to Rome in obedience to his ſummons) 
and among them Corfo Donati was one. Upon the departure of theſe Citizens the Legate 
ſignifrd to the Exiles, that now was their time (the City being deſtitute of their Heads) 
to return, Wherevupon the Citizens which were baniſd, getting what force together 
they were able, they marcl''d to Florence, enter'd where the walls were unfiniſ®d, and 
paſs'd on as far as the Piazza of S. Fobn, It was a remarkable paſſage to conſider, that 
thoſe people who fought in their behalf whilſt humbly and unarm'd they begged to be ad- 
mitted, ſceing them come forcibly into the City with their Weapons in their hands, 
turn'd againſt them immediately, and joyning with the people, beat them out of the City. 
This Enterprize was loſt by leaving part of their Forces at Laſtra, and not attending the 
arrival of Toloſetto Vberti who was coming from Piſtoia-with three hundred Horſe; bus 
ſuppoſing Expedition of greater importance to their ſucceſs, than Strength, they found 
(as many had done before ) That delay takes away the opportunity, and celerity the force, The 
Rebels repulsd, Florence return'd to its old diviſions. To leſſen the Authority of the 
Cavalcanti, the people afſaulted and took from them the Caſtle of Stinche in the Yal ds 
Greve, which had belong'd anciently to that Family ; and becauſe thoſe who were taken 
in this Caſtle were the firſt which were put in the new built Priſons, that building took 
Its name from the Caſtle from whence they came, was calPd le Stinche from thence, and 
is calld ſo to this day. After this, thoſe who had the Government in their hands, rc- 
eſtabliſd the Companies of the People ; gave them the Enſigns which had been us'd at 
firſt under the diſcipline of the Arts. The Captains, the Gonfalonieri of the Companies, 
and the Colledge of the Segnors were calPd, and Orders were given that they ſhould ailiit 
the Segnoria or Scnate at all times, in time of Commotion or injury, with their Swords, 
and in time of Peace with their Counſels, To the two old Governours they added ano- 
ther call/d E/ſecutore, whoſe Office it was by conjunttion with the Gorfalonieri to reſtrain 
and corre the inſolence of the Grandees. In the mean time the Pope dying, Corſo and 
his fellow Citizens returw'd from Rome, and might have liv'd quietly, had not the in- 
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Condemned, 


His death, 
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ſatiableneſs of Corſo's ambition created new troubles. To gain reputation it was always 
his Cuſtom to oppoſe the ſentiment of the Nobility in whatever was propos'd ; and 
which way he obſerved the People to incline, thither he conſtantly directed his Autho- 
rity, to work himſelf into their favour; fo that in all Innovations and Controverſies he 
was the Head; all perſons reſorting to him who had any thing extraordinary in deſign, 
Hereupon he became ſo odious to ſeveral conſiderable Citizens, that the Faftion of the 
/&ri ſubdivided, and fell into open diviſion among themſelves, becauſe Corſo made uſe 
of private Force and Authority, and of ſuch Perſons as were Enemies to the State, Yer 
ſuch was the Awe and Majeſty of his Perſon, that every body fear*d him ; to deprive him 
of the peoples favour (which, that way, was eaſily diſingaged) it was given out that he 
deſign'd upon the Government, and meant to make himſelf King: Which from his extra- 
vagant way of living was credible enough, and much confirm*d, when afterwards he Mar- 
ried a Daughter of Uguccione della Faggivola chief of the Bianchi, and Ghibilins, and the 
moſt powerful Perſon in the City. This Alliance was no ſooner known among his Ene-- 
mies, but his Adverfaries took Arms, and the people for that reaſon were ſo far from ap- 
pearing in his defence, that the greater'part of them joyn'd with his Enemies, The Chief 


of his Enemies (and who were at the Head of them) were Roſſo della Toſa, Pazzino de Paz- 


zo, Geri Spini, and Berto Brunelleſchi, They, their followers, and the greateſt part of the 
People, ran with their Swords drawn to the foot of the Palace of the Segnori, by whoſe 
Order an accuſation was preferr'd to Piero Bianca, Captain of the People, againſt Corſo, as a 
perſon who (by the aſſiſtance of Vpuccione) conſpired to be King, Upon this impeachment 
he was ſummon'd, and refuſing to appear, was declared a Rebel for his Contumacy ; there 
having been but two hours time betwixt the Accuſation and Sentence: Judgment pro- 
nounc'd, the Segnori, with the ſeveral Companies of the People (their Banners diſplay'd) 
went preſently to apprehend him. Corſo on the other lide;not atall diſmay?d either at the ſe- 
verity of the Sentence, the authority of the Seznor?, nor the unconſtancy of his friends (who 
had many of them forſaken him) fell to fortitying his houſe, hoping to havevdefended him- 
ſelf there till Vguccrone (to whom he had ſent word of his condition) ſhould come to his 
reſcue. His Houſes, and Avenues were fortifi'd and barricado'd by him, and ſtrengthen'd 
with ſuch Garriſons of his friends, that though the people were very numerous and preſg9d 
hard to have enter*d them, they could not prevail. The Conflict was ſmart, many kilPd and 
wounded on both ſides, and the People finding there was no entrance that way by force, 
got into the Houſes of his Neighbours,and through them they brake unexpeCtedly into his. 
Corſo finding himſelf inviron'd by his Enemies, and no hopes of relief from Uguccione, 
deſpairing of Victory, hereſolv'd to try what was poſſible for his Eſcape; advancing there- 
fore with Gherardo Bondini, and ſeveral other his moſt faithful aud valiant friends, he 
charg?d {© furiouſly upon his Enzmies, that he brake them, and made his way thorow them 
(fighting) out of the Porta della Croce: Nevertheleſs being purſu?d, Gberardo was ſlain by 
Boccaccio Cavicciulli upon the Africa, and Corſo was taken Priſoner at Rouczano by certain 
Spaniſh horſemen belonging to the Segnoria, But, diſdaining the ſight of his Victorious Ene- 
mies, aud to prevent the torments which they would probably inflict, as they were bringing 
him back towards Florence, he threw himſelf off his Horſe, and was cut to pieces by one of 
the Company; his body was gather*d together by the Monks of S. Salvi, and bury'd, but 
without any ſolemnity. This was the ſad end of that Magnanimous Perſon, to whom his 
Country, and the Neri, ow*d much both of their good fortune and ill ; and doubtleſs had 
his mind been more Moderate, his memory wonld have been more honourable; however 
he deſerves a place among the beſt Citizens this City did ever produce, though indeed the 
turbulency of his Spirit causd his Country and Party both to forget their obligations to 
him, and at length procur'd his death, and many miſchiefs to them. Uguccione coming 
to the relief of his Son in. Law as far as Remoli, and hearing he was taken by the 
people, preſuming he could do him no good, to ſave his own ſtake, he return'd back as 
he came. . 

Corſo being dead in the year 1 308. all tumnlts ceas?d, and every body liv'd quietly, till 
news was brought that Arrigo the Emperour was come into Italy with all the Florentine Exiles 
in his Company, whom he had promis'd to reinſtate on their own Country. Toobviate this, 
and leſſen the number of their Enemies, the Magiſtrates thought fit of themſelves to reinvite 
all thoſe who had been Rebels, but ſome few which were particularly excepted. Thoſe which 
were excepted, were the greateſt part of the Ghibilines, and ſome of the Faction of the Bran- 
chi, among which were Dante Aleghieri, the Sons of Yeri de Cerchi, and Giano della Bella. 
They ſent likewiſe to deſire the aſſiſtance of Robert King of Naples, but not prevailing in 
an amicable way without terms, they gave him the Government of their City for five 


years, upon condition he would defend them as his ſubjects. The Emperour in his paſſage 
came 
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came to Piſa, and from thence coaſting along the ſhore, he went to Rome, where he was 
Crown'd in the year 1312; after which, addrelling himſelf ro the ſubduction ot the Flt- 
rentines, he marcl'd by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to Florence, and polted himfelr 
with his Army at the Monaſtery of St. Salvi, where he continued fitty days without any 
conſiderable exploit. Deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt that City, he remov*d to Piſ.z, contede- 
rated with the King of Sicily to make an Enterprize upon Naples, and marched torward 
with his Army; but whillt he thought himielt ſurc of Victory, and Robert gave himiclt for 
loſt, the Emperour died at Buonconvento, and that Expedition miſcarr''d. Not long atrer 
it fell out that Vguccione became Lord of Piſa, and by degrees of Lucca, where he joyn'd 
himſelf with the Ghib:lines, and by the aſſiſtance of that Fattion, committed great depre- 
dations upon the Neighbours. 'The Florentines to free themſelves trom his Excurlions, 
deſir'd King Robert that his Brother Piero might have the Command of their Army. In the 
mean time Uguceione was not idle. To increaſe his numbers, and extend his dominion, 
partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, he had poſleſ(&d himſelf of many ſtrong Caltles 
in the Vallies of Ar:9, and Niewole, and having advanc'd fo far as to hefiege Monte Catin?, 
the Florentines thought it neceſſary to Relieve it, leſt otherwiſe that Confiagration ſhould 
conſume their whole Country. Having drawn together a great Army, they Marcivd in- 
to the Yal di Nievole, gave battel to Vguccione, and after a ſharp fight, were deteated. In 
the battel, they loſt 2000. men beſides Piero the King's Brother, whoſe body could never 
be found. Nor was the Victory on Uguccione's fide without ſome qualification, he having 
loſt one of his Sons, and ſeveral Officers of Note. After this diſaſter, the Florentines forti- 
fd at home as much as they could, - and King Robert ſent them a new General call'd the 
Conte di Andrea with the title of Conte Novello. By his deportmeat (or rather by the Ge- 
nius of the Florentines, whoſe property it is to increaſe upon every ſettlement, and to fall 
afterwards into factions upon every accident) notwithſtanding their preſent Warwith Vpuc- 
cione, they divided again, and ſome were tor King Robert, and others againſt him. The 
chief of his Adverſaries were S:mon della Toſa, the Mazalotti, and other popular Families, 
who had greateſt intereſt in the Government. Theſe perſons ſent firſt to France, and 
then into Germany, to raiſe men, and invite Officers, that by their alliſtance they might be 
able to rid themſelves of their new Governour the Conte; But their fortune was adverſe, 
and neither could beprocur'd. Nevertheleſs they gave not their Enterprize over, though 
they had been diſappointed both in Germany and France; they found out an Officer in 
Agobbio; having driven out King Robert's Governour, they ſent for Laudo from Agobbio, 
and made him Eſſecutore, (or indeed Executioner) giving him abſolute power aver their 
whole City. LZaudo being naturally cruel and avaritions, March'd with Arm'd. Men up 
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and down the City, plundering this place, and killing in that, as thoſe who ſent for him 825%. 


gave him direQions ; and not content with this infolence, he Coyn'd falſe Money with 
the Floyentines ſtamp, and no Man had the power to oppoſe it; to ſuch grandeur was he 
arriv'd by the diſlention of the Citizens. Miſerable certainly, and much to be lamented 
was the Condition of this City, which, neither the Conſequences of their former divili- 
ans, their apprehenſion of Vguctione, nor the Authority of a King was ſufficient to unite. 
Abroad they were infeſted by Uguccionez at home they were pillag?d by Laudo; and yet 
no reconciliation. The King's Friends, many of the Nobility, ſeveral great Men of the 
Populace, and all the Guelfs, were Enemies to Laudo and his Party. Nevertheleſs, the 
Adverſary having the Authority in his hand, they could not without manifeſt danger 
diſcover themſelves ; however, that they might not be deficient in what they were able 
to do towards the freeing themſelves of ſo diſhonourable a Tyranny, they writ privately 
to King Robert, to intreat that he would make Conte Guido da Buttifolle his Lieutenant in 
Florence, The King granted their requeſt, ſent the Conte to them forthwith, and the ad- 
verſe” party (though the Segnors alſo were Enemies to the King) had not the Courage to 
oppoſe him. But the Conte for all that, had not much Authority conferr'd, becauſe the 
Segnort, and Gonfaloniert of the Companies were favourers of Laudo and his Accomplices. 
During theſe troubles in Florence, the Daughter of Alberto coming out of Germany, paſgd 
by the City in her way to her Husband Charles Son to King Robert. She was very honou- 
rably receiv'd by ſuch as were friends to the King, who complaining to her of the ſad 
Condition of their City, and-the Tyranny of Laudo and his Party, ſhe promis'd her aſli- 
ſtance, and by the help of her interpoſition, and ſuch as were ſent thither from the King, 
the Citizens were reconciPd, Zaudo-depog'd from his Authority, and ſent home to 4- 
gobbio full of treaſure and blood. Laudo being gone, they fell to Reform, and the Seg- 
nor1a was confirmed by the King for three years longer ; and becauſe before there werc 
VII in the Senate of Laudss Party,” VI new were choſen of the Kings, and they con- 
tinu'd XIII. for ſometime; but they were deduced afterwards to VII, their old number. 
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About this time Vguccione was driven out of Zucca, and Piſa, and Caſtruccio Caſtracani 
a Citizen of Lucca, ſucceeded him in the Government ; and bcing a brave and Courasj. 
ous young Gentleman, and Fortunate in all his Undertakings, in a ſhort time he made 
himſelf Chief of the Ghibilin Faction in Tuſcany. For this cauſe, laying alide their private 
diſcords, the Florentines for ſeveral years made it their buſineſs, firſt ro obſtruct the 
growth of Caſtruccio's Power, and afterwards, {in caſe he ſhould grow powerful again(: 
their will) to conſider which way they were to defend themſelves againlt him : and that | 
the Segnori might deliberate with more Counlel, and Execute with more Aurnority, they 
Created X[I. Citizens (which they call'd Buozbxomiai) without whoſe advice and concur. 
rence the Segnors were not to do any thing of importance. In the mean time the Authe- 
rity of King Robert expir'd ; the Government devolv*d once more upon the City, which 
ſet up the old Refori and Magiſtrates as formerly, and their fear of Caſtruccio kept them 
Friends, and united. Caſtruceio after many brave things performed againſt the Lords of 
Lunigiana, ſat down before Prato : "The Hlorentines alarm*d at the news, reſolvd to re- 
lieve it, and ſhutting up their Shops, they got together in a contusd and tumultuous 
manner about 20000 Foot and 1500 Horſe ; and to leſlen the force of Caſtruccio, and add 
to their own, Proclamation was made by the Segnori, that what ever Rebel of the Guelfs | 
ſhould come in to the relief of Prato, ſhould be reſtor'd afterwards to his Country : up- 
on which Proclamation more than 4000 of the Guelfs came in and joyned with them, by 
which acceſſion, their Army being become tormidable, they march'd with all ſpeed to- 
wards Prato, but Caſiruccio, having no mind to hazard a Bartel againſt ſo conliderable a 
force, drew off and retreated to Lucca. Upon his retreat, great Controverſie aroſe in 
the Army betwixt the Nobility and the People, The People would have purſued, and 
fought in hopes to have overcome and deſtroyed him ; the Nobility would return,alledg- 
ing they had done enough already in expoling Florence for the relief of Prato. That there 
being a neceſſity for that, it was well enough done, but now, no neceſlity being upon 
them, little to be gotten, and much to be loſt, fortune was not to be tempted, nor the 
Enemy to be follow'd. Not being able to accord among themſelves, the buſineſs was re- 
ferred to the Segnors, which conſiſting of Nobility and Commons, they fell into the ſame 
difference of opinion, which being known to the City, they aſſembled in great multi- 
tudes in the Piazza, threatning the Nobility highly, till at laſt they condeſcended. But 
their reſolution coming $60 late, and many conſtrain'd to joyn in it againſt their perſua- 
ſions, the Enemy had time, and drew fafely off to Zucca, This difference put the people 
into ſuch a huff againſt the Nobility, the Segnor; reftusd to perform the Promiſe they 
made to the Rebels which came in upon Proclamation, which the Rebels perceiving, they 
reſoly'd to be before hand, if poſſible, and accordingly preſented themſelves at the Gates 
of the City to be admitted before the Army came up ; but their deſign being ſuſpetted, 
miſcarried, and they were beaten back by thoſe who were left in the Town : To try 
it they could obtain that by Treaty, which they could not compaſs by force, they ſent 
cight Embaſſadors to the Segnori, to commemorate to them the Faith they had givea ; the 
dangers they had run thereupon ; and that it could not be unreaſonable they ſhould have 
their promiſed reward. The Nobility thought themſelves obliged, having promis'd 
them particularly as well as the Segnors, and therefore imploy*d all their intereſt for the 
advantage of the Rebels z but the Commons (being inrag?d that the Enterprize againſt 
Caſtruccio was not proſecuted as it might have been) would not conſent z which turn'd 
afterwards to the great ſhame and diſhonour of the City. The Nobility being many of 
them diſguſted thereat, endeavoured that by force, which was denied them upon appli- 
cations ; and agreed with the Guelfs, that if they would attempt their entrance without, 
they would take up Arms in their aſſiſtance within ; but their Plot being diſcover'd the 
Day before it was to be Executed, when the baniſlfd Grelfs came to make their attack, 
they found the City in Arms, and'all things fo well diſpos'd to repell them without and 
ſuppreſs thoſe within, that none of them durſt venture, and fo the Enterprize was given 
over without any effort. The Rebels being departed, it was thought fit thoſe Perſons 
{honld be puniſh'd who invited them thither ; nevertheleſs though every Body could point 
at the Delinquents, yet no Body durſt Name them, much more accuſe them. That the 
truth might impartially be known, it was ordered that the Names of the Offenders 
ſhould be written down z and deliver'd privately to rhe Captain z which being done, the 
Perſons accuſed were Amerigo Donati, Teghiaio Freſcobalds, and Loteringo Gherardini,whoſe 
judges being now more favourable than (perhaps) their crime deſerv'd, they were only 
condemn'd to pay 2 Sum of Money, and came off. 
The Tumults in Florence upon the alarm by the Rebels, demonſtratcd clearly that to 


the Company of the People one Captain was not ſufficient;and therefore it was ordered o 
the 
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the future, that every Company ſhould have three or four, and every Gonfalonier two or 
three join'd to them, which ſhould be call'd Pennonier;, that, in caſe of neceſlity, where the 
whole Company could not be drawn out, part of it might appear under one of the faid 
Officers. And as it happens in all Commonwealths, after any great accident, ſome or 0- 
ther of the old Laws are abrogated, and others reviv'd to ſupply them, fo the Segnoria 
being at firſt but occaſional and temporary, the Senators and Cul/cyi then in being (having 
the power In their hands.) took Authority upon themſelves to make a Council of the Seg- . , 
mori, which ſhould fit forty Months for the future, their Names being to be put into a K. . Coun» 
Purſe, and drawn out every two Months. But for as much as many of the Citizens were — FA 
jealous their Names were not in the Purſe, there was a new Imborſation before the forty :, wonths, 
Months began. Hence it was, the cuſtom of the Purſe had its Original, and was us'd in the whereas be- 
Creation of their Magiſtrates, both at home and abroad, whereas formerly they were. cho- fore it was oc- 
ſen by a Council of the Succellors, as the term of the Office began to expire. At firſt this calional. 
way of Ele&tion was call*d Imborſationi, and afterwards $quittini, And becauſe every three, 
or at molt five years, this cultom was to be ugd,it was thought they had prevented great M O—_—_ 
miſchiefs to the City, occaſion'd by multitude of Competitors, and tumults at every Ele- Par Ar rn 7 
ion of Magiſtrates, which Tumults being to be corrected no way (in their Judgments) 
fo readily, they pitched upon this, nut diſcerning the Evils which they conceal under fo 
ſmall a convenience. It was now in the Year 1325. when Caſtrucc;zo9 having ſeiz?d on 
Piſtoia, was grown ſo conſiderable, that the Floreatines ( jealous of his Greatneſs) reſolv'd 
before he had ſerled his new Conqueſt, to fall upon him, and recover it (if poſſible) oug 
of his hands. Whereupon of Citizens and their Friends they aſſembled 20000 Foot, and 
3000 Horſe,and encamp'd before Alto Paſcio, by taking it, to render the relief of Piſtoia 
the more difficult. The Florentines took that Paſs,and when they had done, they marcl'd 
towards Lucca, forraging and waſting the Country.But by the Imprudence and Treache- 
ry of their Commander, little progreſs was made, This Perſon (calPd Ramando da Car- 
dona) obſerving the Florentines to have been very liberal of their Liverty, and to have 
confer'd the Government ſometimes upon Kings, ſometimes npon Legates,and ſometimes 
upon more inferior Perſons; he thought with himſelf, that if he could bring them into any 
exigence,or diſtreſs,it might eaſily fall out that they would make him their Princezto this 
purpoſe he frequently deſir'd and preſs to have the fame Authority inveſted in him in 
the City, as he. had in the Army, otherwiſe he could not require nor expect that Obedi- | 
ence which was neceſſary for a General, The Florentines not hearing on that Ear, their R4mnd da 
Captain procceded but ſlowly, negleQing his time, as much as Caſtyurcio improv'd it 3 for ©7 — 
Caſtruccio having procur*d Supplies from the Y5ſconts, and other Princes of Lombardy,and ,eqtines, 
made himſelf ftrong, Kamondo (who before loſt his opportunity of conquering for want of 
fidelity) now loſt the poſiibility of preſerving himſelf,tor want of diſcretion ; for march- 
ing up and down lazily with his Army, he was overtaken by Caſtruccio near Alto Pafcio, 
allaulred, and after a !ong fight, hroken to pieces; in which Action many Florentines were 
taken Priſoners and KilPd, and their General among the reſt; who receiv'd the reward of 
lis infidelity and i{l Counſel from Fortune her ſelf, which had been more properly beſtow'd 
by the hands of the Florentines.The calanities which Caſtruceio introduced upon the Floyen- 
tines after his Victory ; the Depradations, Impriſonments, Ruines, and Burnings, are not 
to be expreſyd ; having no Body to oppoſe him, for ſeveral Months together, he went 
where, and did what he had a mind to, and the Florentines thought themſelves happy,(af- 
ter ſuch a detcat) it they could fave the City. Nevertheleſs they were not fo deſperately 
low, but they made great proviſions of Money,raisgd what Soldiers was poſlible,and ſent to 
their Friends for alliitance; but no providence was ſufficient againſt ſuch an Enemy : they 
were forc'd therefore to make choice of Carlo Duke of Calabria (the Son of King Robert ) 
to be their Soveraign ; If it would pleaſe him to undertake their defence ; for that Family 
having been us'd to the Supremacy of that City,they promis'd him rather their Obedience, 
than Friendſhip. But Carlo being perſonally imploy*d in the Wars of Sicily, he ſent Gual- 
tieri (a French Man,and) Duke of Athens, to take poſſeſſion in his behalf. He as his Maſters The Duke of 
Lieutenant, took polleſſion of the Government, and created Magiltrates as he pleas'd. Not- Arbens Gover- 
withſtanding his behaviour was ſo modeſt,and in a manner ſo contrary to his own Nature, 2 of Fls 
every one lovd him. Having finiſh'd his War in Sicily, Charles came with a thouſand "© 
Horſe to Florence,and made his entry in Fuly 1 326. His arrival gave ſome impediment to Ca- 
ftruccio, and kept him from rummaging up and down the Country with that freedom and 
ſecurity which he had formerly done. But what the City gain'd abroad, it loſt at home, 
and when their Enemies were reſtrain'd,they became expos'd to the inſolence and oppreſſi- 
on of their Friends : for the Segnors acting nothing withont the conſent of the Duke, in a 
years time he drain'd the City of four hundred thouſand Florins, though in the Articles of 
agreement 
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agreement it was exprelly provided he ſhould not exceed 200000. So great were the Im- 
poſitions which he,or his Father laid upon the Town ; and yet, as if theſe were too few, 
their miſeries were increas'd by an accumulation of new jealouſies, and new Enemies. For 
the Ghibilines of Lombardy were fo fearful of Carlos advance into Tuſcany, that Galiazzy 
Viſconti,and the reſt of the Princes of Lombardy, with Money and fair Promiſes perſuaded 
Ld. the Em Lewis of Bavaria, (who had been Ele&ted Emperovur againſt the Pope's will) to paſs into 
perour called Ttaly with an Army. Being arriv*d in Zombardy,he paſYPd forward into Tuſcany, made him- 
into Italy, felt Maſter of Piſa by the aſſiſtance of Caſtruccio, and having receiv'd a conliderable ſup- 
ply of Money there, he march'd on towards Rome : Whereupon Charles (being feartul 
of his Kingdom) and leaving Philippo da Saginitto his Lieutenant in Florence, went Home 
with the Force he brought with him. Upon his departure, Caſtruccio ſerz?d upon Piſa, 
and the Florentines got Piſtora by Stratagem : Caſtruccio march'd immediately *to recover 
it, fat down before it, and manag'd his buſineſs with ſo much Conduct and reſolution, 
that though the Floyentines made many attempts to relieve it, both by Inſults upon his 
Army, and Incurſions into his Country, their Attacks, and their diligences were all in- 
effectual, they could not poſlibly remove him ; for fo firmly was he reſolv'd to'chaſtiſe 
the Piſtoians, and weaken the Florentines, that the Piſtozans were conſtrain'd to ſurrender, 
and receive him once more for their Lord; by which Action as he contracted much Ho- 
The Dearh 20ur and Renown, fo he thereby contracted ſo much Sickneſs and Infirmity, that he di- 
of las ed ſhortly after upon his return to Zucca, And, becauſe one ill or good accident goes ſel- 
and the Dube dom alone ; Charles Duke of Calabria and Lord of Florence died at Naples much .about 
of Calabriz. the ſame time ; {o that in a very ſmall ſpace the Florentines were freed from the oppreſſi- 
on of the one, and the apprehenſion of the other. They were no ſooner free, but they fell 
= to reforming, null'd all the Laws and Ordinances of the ancient Councils, and created 
mace Fefor- vo new, one of them conſiſting of three hundred of the Commons, the other of two.hun- 
: dred both Commons and Gentlemen 3 the firſt was: calPd the Council of the Peopte;. and 
the ſecond the Common Council. 
The Emperour being arriv*d at Rome, he created'an Anti-Pope ;, decreed many things to 
the prejudice of the Church,and attempted more, which he was not able to carry ;-fo that 
at length he removed (with no little diſgrace) trom Rome to Piſa, where, either difdain- 
ing his Condu&, or for want of their Pay, eight hundred German Horſe mutiny'd, forti- 
fy'd themſelves at Monte Ariaro, and as he was departed from Piſa towards Lombardy, 
poſleſsd themſelves of Zucca, and drave out Franciſco Caſtracani, whom the Emperour had 
left Governour of the Town. Being Maſters of that. City, and their intentions : to:make 
what profit of it they could,they offer'd it to the Florentmes tor twenty thouſand Florins, but 
by the advice of Simondella Toſa, it was refus'd ; this reſolution would have been Much to 
the advantage of our City,had the Florentines perſever®d;but changing it afterwards,it prov'd 
much to their detriment; for refuſing it at that time when they might have had it ſo cheap, 
they bad much more for it afterwards, and were denied itz. which was the occaſion that 
Florence chang'd its Government often, to its great inconvenience. Zucca, being refusgd 
in this manaer by the Florentines, was purchaſed for 30000 Florins by Gherardino Spinoli, 
a Genoueſe, 'and (becauſe People are more ſlow and indifferent in accepting what: is of- 
fer'd, than in conceiving what is not) as ſoon as it was known to be. bought by Gherar- 
diki, and at how cheap a rate, the Florentines were much troubled :they had it not them- 
ſelves, and blam'd all thoſe who had any way diſcourag'd them.- 'To buy it being too 
late, 'they ſought to gain it by force, and to that end ſent their Army to over-run-and 
ſpoil the Country about it. About this time the Emperour was return'd ont of Italy, and 
the Pope, by Order of the P:ſanz, ſent Priſoner into France, The Florentines upon the 
The Flren- Death of -Caſtruccio (which follow'd in the Year 1328.) till the Year 1 340.. continued 
tines quier at quiet at 'Home ; Intent only upon their Wars abroad. In Lombardy upon the coming of 
Home. John King of Bobemia, and in Tuſcany upon the account of Lucca ;/ they adorn'd their 
_ City likewiſe with many new Buildings,and particularly the Tower of St. Keparata,accord- 
. Their Bild- jg to the direCtions of Giolto, the moſt famous Painter #n his time. Moreover, upon an 
0gh. 4:5» Tnurdation of the River Arnus inthe Year 1333 (inwhich the Water ſwelling twelve Fa- 
_ "a... thomshigh in ſome places of Florence,carried away ſeveral Bridges, and many Houſes were 
ruiyd) they repair'd all, with great care and expence. But in the Year 1340. this Tran- 
queahkey was ditturb'd, and they had new occaſion of alteration. The Grandees of the Ci- 
ty had'two ways to maintain, and increaſe their Authority. One was by ordering the [1- 
bo/Fations fo, as the Magiltracy ſhould fall always either to them or their Friends., The 0- 
ther was by-making'themſelves chief in the Elections of the Rettor:,- and thereby- obliging 
them to be favourable to them afterwards in all their determinations. And of this ſecond 


way they were ſo fond and conccited, that not content with two Rettori (as they had for- 
merly } 
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formerly. A while after they ſer up a third, with the Title of the Captain of the Guards, 
in which Office they plac'd Facomo Gabriel: a Agebbio, with abſolute Power over the Citi- 
Zens. 
eſpecially to Piero de Baldi, and Bardo Freſcobaldi, Being Nobly deſcended, and by conſe- 
quence proud, they couJd not endure, to have a ſtranger do them wrong, in defiance of 
their other Magiſtrates. To revenge themſelves of him,and the Government, they enter?d 
into a Conſpiracy with ſeveral Noble, and Popular Families in the City,who were diſguſt- 
ed with their Tyranny. The manner concluded upon was,that every one ſhould get as ma- 
ny Arm'd Men into his Houſe as he could, and that on All-Saints day in the Morning, when 
all the People were at Maſs, they ſhould take Arms, kill the Captain, and the chief of 
their Governors, and afterwards make new Magiſtrates, and new Laws for the State. But 
becauſe dangerous Enterprizes, the more conlidered, are always the leſs willingly under- 
taken; it happens that. Plots which allow too much time for their Execution, are general* 
ly diſcover'd : There being among the Conſpirators a Gentleman calld Andrea dz Bardt, 
whoſe fear of Puniſament prevailing upon him, beyond his deſire of Revenge, he betray- 
ed all to Jacomo Alberti, his Kinſman, F.como imparted it immediately to the Priorz,and 
the Prior: to the Governors. And becauſe the defign was ſo near Execution, All-Saints day 
being at hand, many of the Citizens aſſembled in the Palace, and judging it unſate to de- 
fer, they would needs perſuade the Segnors to cauſe the great Bell to be rung, and the 
People commanded to their Arms. Taldo Yalori was at that time Gonfaloniere, and Fran- 
ciſco Salviati one of the Segnori. Being Relations of the Bardi,they diſſwaded the ſounding 
of the Bell, alledging it was not ſecure to Arm the People upon trivial Occaſions, becauſe 
Authority given to them, without ſome power reſerv*d to reſtrain them, was never known 
to produce any good, and that it was much ealier to raiſe a Tumult, than to ſuppreſs it. 
They judg'd it better therefore to enquire farther into the verity of the thing,and puniſh it 
rather Civilly (if it appear'd to be true) than in a furious and tumultuous manner to cor- 
ret it, perhaps with the deſtruction of the whole City. But theſe Arguments ſerv'd not 
the turn, but with Villanous language,and Inſolent behaviour, the Segnor: were conſtrain'd 
to cauſe the Bell to be rung, upon which the Peopleimmediately took Arms, and away to 
the Piazza. The Bardi,ani Freſcobaldi perceiving they werediſcover'd, and reſolving to 0- 
vercome with Honour, or die withour Shame, betook themſelves to their Arms, hoping 
they would beable to defend that part of the City beyond the Bridge where their Houſes 
were; whereupon they broke down the Bridges, and fortify*d themſelves, till they ſhould 
be reliev'd by the Nobility of the Country, and other Perſons their Friends. But that de- 
ſign was fruſtrated by the People which lived among them in the ſame part of the City,who 
took up Arms for the Segnor: ;, finding themſelves intermixt, and that deſign not like to 
ſucceed, they abandon'd the Bridges,and retreatcd to the Street where the Bard: dwelt,as 
ſtronger than the reſt, where they made a moſt valiant defence. Facomo d? Agobbio knew 
well enough that all this Conſpiracy was againſt him 3 and having no great inclination to 
be kilPd, in a terrible fright, with his Hair ſtanding right up, he ran to the Palace of the 
Segnori,and ſecur'd himſelf among the thickeſt of the Arn?d Men, The other of the Ret- 
tori,though not ſo conſcious, were much more couragious,eſpecially the Podeſta calPd Maffeo 

da Maradi, who preſenting himſelf where they were fighting,and paſling the Bridge, Ruba- 

conte threw himſelf undauntcdly among the Swords of the Bard, and made a fign for a 

Parly. Upon which, out of reverence to his Perſon, his Courage and good qualities, they 

Jet fall their Arms, and ſtood quietly to attend him, In a modeſt and grave Harangue he 

blam'd their proceedings; remonſtrated the danger they were in,if they did not yield to 

the indignation of the People ; he gave them hopes likewiſe of a fair hearing,and a merci- 

tul ſentence, and promigd his interceſſion for them;then returning to their Segnors, he per-= 

ſuaded that they would not uſe extremiries,and conquer with the loſs of ſo many Citizens 

lives, nor condemn without hearing, In ſhort, ſo far he obtain'd, that by conſent of the 

Segnori, Baldi, Freſcobaldi, and their Friends left the City, and retir*d to their Caſtles 

without any Impediment. They hcing gone, and the People difarn”d, the Segnoys pro- 

ceeded only againſt ſuch of the Families of the Baldi and Freſtobaldi as had taken Arms, 

and to leſlen their Power, they bought the Caſtles of A7angona;and Vernia of the Bard:,and 

made a Law that no Citizen ſhould for the future poſſeſs any Caltle within twenty Miles 

of Florence, Not many Months after Stialta Freſcobaldi, and ſeveral others of that Family 

were Beheaded, having been proclaim'd Rebels before. Bur it was not ſufficient for theſe 

Governours to have conquer'd and ſuppreſsd the Baldi and Freſcobald: ;, like other Peo- 

ple (whoſe infolence for the moſt part increaſes with their Power) they grew imperious 

as they grew ſtrong. Whereas, before the Florentines had only one Captain of the 

Guards to afflict them,they choſe angher now for the Country, inveſting him with great 

/ Authority, 


A Caprain 


Facomo in the ſight of the Government, committed daily many Injuries, but more of che Guards, 


Mafſea da 
Maradi. 
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Authority, that thoſe Ferſons whom they luſpected, might not be ſuſfered to live quietly 
either within the City or without ; and belides this they abu&gd and provok*d the Nobility 
in ſuch manner;that they were ready to Sacri2c*, and ſell both themſelves and City to he 
reveng'd, and watching for an occaſion, they met one, and improv'd it. By the many 
Troubles in Lombardy, and Tuſcany, Lucca was fallen under the Dominion of Maſtino del. 
Ia Scala Lord of YVerona,who ingaged to deliver It up to the Florentines, but did not per. 
form ; for bcing Lord of Parma he thought himſelf able to keep it, and valued not the 
breach of his Faith. The Florentrnes, in revenge, joynd with the Yenetians, and made 
ſuch War upon him, he had well nigh 1oit moſt of his Territory ; but the Florentines gx 
little by it,more than the ſatisfaction to have diſtrels'd Maſtino : for the Venetian (accord. 
ing to the praQtice of all States when enter'd into League with People leſs powertul than 
themſelves) having taken Trevigt, and Vicenza; made a Peace,without any regard to the 
Florentines, A while after, the Yiſcont: Lords of Milan, having taken Parma from Ma- 
ſtino,conceiving himſelf unable to keep Lucca any longer, he reſoly?d to ſell it. The Flo. 
rentines and the Piſani were Competitors in the Purchaſe, and whilſt the bargain was dri. 
ving, the Piſani perceiving the Florentines like to carry it, in reſpect that they were the 
more wealthy of the two; they betook themſelves to force,and joyning with the Viſconti, 
they at down before it, The Floyentines not at all diſcourag'd, | por in their Bar- 
gain, and having concluded their terms, they paid down part of the Money to Aaſtino, 
and giving Hoſtazes for the reſt, the Town was to be deliverd, whereupon Naddo Ruc« 
cellai, Giovanni di Bernardino de Medici, and Roſſo di Ricciardo de Ricci, were ſent to take 
poſiction, who paſling by force into Zucca, they were receiv'd by Maſtino,and the Town 
deliver'd up into their hands. However, the Piſans continued their Siege, and endea- 
vour'd by all poſlible induſtry to gain it by force. The Florentines on the other fide were 
as ſolicitous to relieve it, but after a long War,with great diſhonour,and the loſs of their 


Taken from Money, they were driven out of it, and the Town became ſubje& to the Piſans. The loſg 
them by the of this City (as in ſuch caſes doth trequently happen) put the People of Florence into a 


Piſans. 


Mutiny againſt their Governors, ſo that in all places they upbraided the conduct and ad- 
miniſtration of their Superiors. At the beginning of the War the management of the Mili- 
tary affairs was committed to XX. Citizens, who niade alct-ftz di Rimini their General 
who having executed his Command with little courage, and l-1s diſcretion, they a ply'd 
themſelves to Robert King of Naples for aſſiſtance. In compliance with their mul King 


The Duke of Robert ſent them ſupplies under the Command of Gualtieri Duke of Athens, who(the Hea- 


Athens. 


vens ordaining that all things ſhould concur to cheir future miſery) arriv'd at Florence at 
the very time when the Enterprize of Lucca was utterly loſt, The XX. Governors of the 
Militia, ſeeing the People enrag'd, thought by chooſing a new General, either to inſpire 
them with new hopes,or take away the occalion of their obloquy ; and becauſe their fears 
were ſtill upon them, that the Duke of Athens might defend them the better, they firſk 
made him Conſervator, and afterwards General, The Nobility, upon the reaſons above 
ſaid, being highly diſcontented, and many of them retaining a correſpondence with Gual- 
tiert ever ſince he was Governor of Florence in the behalf of Charles Duke of Calabria, 
they began to think now was their time to wreck their malice, and to ruin the City, be- 
lieving there was no way left them to ſubdue the People who had inſulted fo long, but 
by ſubje&ting them to a Prince, who knowing the Generoſity of the Nobles, and the in- 
ſolence of the Commons, might recompence both according to their deſerts ; belides they 
preſum'd it would be ſomething meritorious, if upon their motion, and by their coopera- 
tion, he acquir?d the Government.In purſuance of this deſign,they had many private meet- 
ings, in which they prelt him to take the Government wholly into his hands, and they 
would afliit him to the utmoſt. Nor were the Nobility alone in this buſineſs, ſome of 
the Popular Families (as the Peruzzi, Acciaivoli, Antelleſj, and Buonaccorſs ) joyr'd thems 
ſclves with them ; for being much in debt, and unable out of their own Ellates to clear 
themſelves,they Plotted againſt other Peoples, and to free then:ſelves of their Creditors, 
made no ſcruple of enſlaving their Country. Theſe perſuaſions exaſperated the Ambition 
of the Duke, who, to gain the reputation among the People ot being juſt and exact, per- 
ſecuted thoſe who had the management cf the Wars againſt Lucca, caus'd Giowan de Me- 
dici, Naddo Ruccellai, and Gulielmo Altoviti to be put to death, baniſt'd ſeveral others, 
and others, he fined, Theſe Executions ſtartled the middle fort of the Citizens, - iy the 
Grandces, and the Common People were ſatisfy'd; the laſt, out of their 1.2tural pleaſure 
in miſchief, the firſt to ſee themſelves ſo handſomly reveng'd tor the infylencics they had 
receiv'd from the People. Whereupon, whenever the Duke appear'd i: the Streets, he 


was purſued with acclamations, and applauſes of his integrity, every one exhorting him 
30 go 0n in finding out, and puniſhing the frauds of their Neighbours. The Authority 
of 


ek 
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' of the XX. was much lellewd, the Dukes reputation increas'd, and a general fear of him 
everſpread the whole City; fo that to ſhow their affections towards him, all People cau'd 
his Arms to be painted upon their Houſes, and nothing but the bare Title was wanting to 
make him a Prince. - Being now in a condition (as he thought) of attempting any thing 
ſecurely, he caugd it to be lignif?d to the Senate, that for the good of the Publick he judg*d 
it neceſſary they ſhould transfer their Authority upon him, and that (ſeeing the whole 
City approv'd it) he delir'd he might have their relignation. The Segnor:, having long 
foreſcen the ruineof their Country approaching, were much troubled at the meſſage: They 
were ſenſible of the danger they were in, yet not to be deficient in any Act of duty to their 
Country, they refugd him couragiouſly. As a pretence and ſpecimen of his Religion, and 
humility, the Duke had taken up his Quarters in the Monaſtery of St. Croce, and being de- 
ſirous to give the finiſhing ſtroke to his wicked deligns, he by Proclamation requir'd all 
the People to appear before him the next Morning in the P:14zz4 belonging to that Mona- 
ſtery. This Proclamation alarmed the Segnors more than his melſage, whereupon joyning 
themſelves wit ſuch as were lovers both of their Liberty and Country, upon conſiderati- 
on of the Power of the Duke, and that their force was inſufficient, it was refolv'd they 
ſhould addre$ themſelves to him in an humble and ſupplicatory way, to try it by their 
Prayers they might prevail with him to give his Enterprize over, or elſe to Execute it 
with more moderation. All things being concluded, part of the Segnor: were ſent to at- 
tend him, and one of them accolted him in this manner. My Lord, we are come hither, The Speech 
mov'd firſt by your Propoſal, and next by your Proclamation for aſſembling the People, preſum- - wes mary 
ing yout reſolution is to obtain that by force, to which upon private application we have not Rm of 
conſented It is not our deſign to oppoſe force againſt force, but rather to remonſtrate rheng, 
dhe burden and beavineſs of that load you would take upon your ſelf, and the dangers 
which will probably ozcur. And this we do, that you may hereafter remember, and di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt ours, and the Council of ſuch as adviſe the contrary, not ſo much out 
of reſped and deference to your advantage, as for the venting their own private fury and 
revenge. Tour endeavour 1s to bring this City into ſervitude, (which has alway liz?d free) 
becauſe the Government has been formerly given by us to the Kings of Naples, whereas 
that was rather an aſſociation, than a ſubjeFion, Have you confided how important 
and dear the Name of Liberty is to us? A thing, no force can extirpate, no time can ex- 
tinguiſh, nuvr no merit preponderate, Think, Sir, I beſcech you, what Power will be ne- 
ceſſary to keep ſuch a City in ſubjeFion, All the ſtrangers you can entertain will not be 

: ſufficient thoſe which are Inhabitants you cannot prudently truſt ; for though at preſent 
ſent they are Friends, and have puſhd you forward upon this reſolution, yet, as ſoon as 
they bave glutted themſelves upon their Fnemies, their next Plot will be to exper you, 
ahd make themſciyes Princes, The People, in whom your greateſt confidence is placed, 
will turn, upon evcry flight accident, againſt you, ſo that in a ſhort time yo will run a 
hazzard of havin» the whole City your Enemies, which will infallibly be the ruine both 
of it and your ſelf; becauſe thoſe Princes only can be ſecure, whoſe Enemies are but few, 
and they eaſily remov?d either by baniſhment or death ;, but againſt univerſal hatred there 
7s no ſecurity, becar!ſe the ſpring and fountain is not known, and be that fears every Man, 
can be ſafe againſt no Man, If yet you perſiſt, and take all poſſible care to preſerve your 
ſelf, you do but encumber your ſelf with more danger, by exciting their batred, and making 
them more intent and ſerious in their revenge. That time is not able to eradicate our de- 
fore of Liberty, is moſt certain, We could mention many good Cities in which it has 
been reaſſum'd by thoſe who never taſted the ſweetneſs of it, yet upon the bare Charalter and 
tradition of tozir Fathers, they have not only walwd, but fought and contended to re- 
cover it, and maintaind it afterwards againſt all difficulties and dangers. Nay, ſhould 
their Fathers have negleted, or forgot to recommend it, the publick Palaces, the Courts 
for the Magiſtrates, the Enſigns of their freedom (which are of neceſſity ta be known by 
all Citizens) would certainly proclaim it. What adion of yours can counterpoize a- 
gainſt the ſweetneſs of Liberty * For what can you do to expunge the deſire of it out of 
the Hearts of the People 2 Nothing at all, no, though you ſhould add all Tuſcany to this 
State, and return every day into this City with new Vidtory over your Enemies, The 
Honour would be yours, not ours, and the Citizens have gain'd Fellow-Servants rather 
than Subjes, Nor is it the power of your deportment to eſtabliſh you. Let your 
Life be never ſo exatt, your Converſation affable, your judgments juſt, your liberality ne- 
ver ſo conſpicuous, all will not do, all will not gain you the Aﬀettions of the People 5 if 

you think otherwiſe, you deceive your ſelf, for to People that bave liv'd free, every Link 
is a load, and every Bond a burthen, And to find a ſtate violently acquir'd, to accord 
quietly with its Prince ( though never ſo good ) is impoſſible; of neceſſity one muſt 
G comply 
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comply and frame it ſelf to the other, or elſs one muſt ruine and Veſtroy the other, Toy 
have this therefore to conſider, whether you will hold thus City by wiolence (for which ay 
the Guards and Citadels within, and all the Friends could be mad: abroad, have beey 
many times too weak) or be content with the Authority we give you, to which laſt ne 
do rather adviſe, becauſe no Dominion is ſo durable as that which is voluntary, and the 
other ( hywever your ambition may diſguiſe it ) will but condud you to a beight, where 
being neither able to adyance, nor continue, you muſt tumble down of neceſſity, to your 
| owa great detriment as well as ours, But the Dukes Heart was too hard for ſuch impreſ. 
> Goqgag fions as theſe. He reply*d, That it was not his intention to extirpate, but to eſtabliſh their 
: Liberty : That Cities divided were the only Cities that were ſervile, and not thoſe that were 
united, That if be by bis CondudF could clear therr City of tbeir Schiſms, Ambitions, and 

Azimoſtti:s, be could not be ſaid to take away, but to reſtore their Liberty, That he did not 

aſſume that Office out of any ambition of his own, but accepted it at the importunity of ſeve. 

ral of the Citizens, and that they would dy well to conſent themſelves, as their Fellows had 

done. That as to the dangers he was like to incur, he did not conſider them; It was the 

part of an ignohle Perſon to decline doing good, for fear of evil that might follow ; and of a 

Coward to lay aſide a glorious Enterprize, upon the meer doubtfulneſs of the ſucceſs. That 

he hop'd ſo to demean himſelf, that they {hid in a ſhort time confeſs, they had fear'd him tog 

much, aid truſted him too little, The Senate finding by this anſwer no good was to be 

done, conſented the People ſhould meer next morning, as appointed, and the Government 

by their Authority to be transfer*d upon the Duke for a year, with the ſame conditions 

1342. it had been formerly given to the Duke of Calabria, On the 8th. of September 1 342, The 
Duke, accompany*d by Giovan della Toſſa, all his Conforts, and many Citizens beſides, com- 

ing into the Piazza, taking the Senate with him, he mounted upon the Kinghreria, (which 

are the Stairs at the foot of the Palagie de SegnoriYand caus'd the Articles of agreement be- 

twixt, the Senate and Him to be read, When the Perſon who read them came to the place 

where the Government was mentioned to he given to him for a year, the People cry*d out, 

For his Life, For his Life. Franceſco Ruſticheſi, one of the Segnori, roſe up to have ſpoke, 

and endeavour*d to compoſe the tumult ; but he was interrupted, and could not be heard, 

So that he was choſen Lord by conſent of the People, not for a year, but for ever, and 

of þ > go afterwards taken and carried thorow the multitude with general Acclamation. It is a cu- 
ſen Prince by 1©9M among the Florentines that whoever is intruſted with the Guard of their Palace, is to 
the People, be ſhut up in it in the abſence of the Segnor;i, That truſt was at that time in the hands of 
Rinieri di Giolto, who being corrupted by ſome of the Dukes Creatures, receiv'd him into 

the Palace without any conſtraint, The Senate being ſurpriz'd, and much affronted, re- 

turn'd to their Houſes, left the Palace to be plundred by the Dukes Servants, the Gonfa- 

lone del Populo to be turn'd out, and the Dukes Standard to be ſet up, ail which were imme- 
diately done to the incſtimable trouble of all good Men, but to the joy and ſatisfaQtion of 

thoſe who malicioully or ignorantly had conſented to his Exaltation. The Duke was no 

ſooaer ſeiled in ius Dominion, but to ſuppreſs their Authority, who were the greateſt pro- 

pugnators of their liberty, he forbid the Segnori to meet in the Palace, and conſign'd them 

The Duke of 2 private houſe. He topk away the Enſigns from the Gonfalonieri of the Companies of the 

| ng mg People. He diſcharg?d all Priſoners, he recall'd the Bald: and Freſcobald; from Baniſhment, 
LR prohibited the vrearing of Arms; and to defend himſelt within, he made what Friends 
he conld abroad : To that purpoſe he careſs'd the Aretini and all others which depended 

any way upon the Florcatines jurisdiction. He made a Peace with the Piſani (though he was 
become a Prince) that with the more advantage he might make War with them afterward. 
He took away their Bills and Aſſignments from the Merchants, who had lent the State Mo- 
ney in their War with.Zucca, He increas'd the old Gahells, and impogd new. He di- 
ſolv*d the Authority of the Segnori, and in their places he ſet up three Rettori, Barglions 
da Perugia, Guglielmo da Sceſt, and Cerretieri Biſdomtini, with whom he conſtantly adviſed, 
The Taxes he laid upon the People were great, his judgments unjuſt, and that humanity 
and preciſeneſs which he counterfeited at firſt, was now turn'd moſt manifeſtly into 
Cruelty and Pride, by which means many Citizens of the more Noble and Wealthy ſort, 
were Condemn'd, Exccuted, and ſome time Tortur'd. And that his Government might 
be as unſupportable abroad as at home, he inſtituted lix new Reztori tor the Regiment of 
the Conntry, wits carryed themſelves with the ſame inſolence and oppreſſion there, as 
he did in the Ciry, He was jealous of the Nobility; though he had bcen often oblig'd 
hy them, aad ſome of them had been recalPd from their baniſhment by him; yet he 
could not imagine it compatible with the generoſity,af a Noble Spirit to ſubmit and truckle 
to him. Hence it was, he apply'd himſelf to the People, cajoling them, and ſcruing 
iato their favour, by which and his power abroad, he doubted not to be able to _—_ 
Is 
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his proceedings, how unjuſt and Tyrannical fo ever. The Month of ay being come, in 
which the People were wont to make merry ; he caugd the inferiour ſort of the People 
to be diſpos'd into ſeveral Companies, gave them Enligns and Money, and honoured them 
with ſplendid Titles,ſo that half of the City went up and down feaſting and junketting a- 
mong their Brethren, while the other half was as bulie to entertain them. The fame of 
his new Dominion being ſpread abroad, many Perſons of French extraction repair*d to him, 
and he prefer'd them all,as the moſt faithful of his Friends ; ſo that in a ſhort time Florence 
was not only ſubject ro the Frenchmen, but to the French Cuſtoms and Garb ; all People, 
Men as well as Women, without reſpe& of indecency or inconvenience, imitating them 
in all things; But that which was incomparably the moſt diſplealing, was the violence 
he and his Creatures us'd to the Women, without any regret. Upon theſe Provocati- 
ons the Citizens were full of indignation. It t.oubled them to ſee the Majeſty of their 
Government proſtitute and ruia'd ; Ir troubPd them to ſee Ordinances aboliſfd ; their 
Laws abrogated ; honeſt Converſation corrupted, and civil Modeſty deſpiſed ; for they 
who had never been accuſtom'd to any Regal Pomp whatſoever, could not without ſor- 
row behold the Duke environ'd with his Guards both on foot and on Horſe-back. Bur 
their deſtruction being in his hands, they were neceſſitated to diſſemble,and to Court and 
honour him outwardly whom they hated at their Hearts; another inducement was the fear 
they had conceiv*d upor, the frequent Executions, and continual Taxes with which he im- 
poverilt?d and exhauited the City 3 and the Duke underſtood very well both their fear, 
and their anger. It happend that Matteo di Morrozzo, to ingratiate with the Duke, or to 
dilintangle himſelf, had diſcover'd to him a certain Plot which the Houſe of Medici and 
ſome others had contriv*d againſt him. The Duke was fo far from inquiring into the acarreo di 
matter, that he caus'd the Informer to be put to death, by which Act he diſcourag'd ſuch Merroxze. 
as would otherwiſe have advertis'd him, upon occalion, and animated thoſe who were diſ- 
pos'd to deſtroy him. He likewiſe caugd the Tongue of Betons Cini to be pull'd out with 
ſuch Cruelty that he died of it, and for no other cauſe but thar he had ſpoke againſt the 
Taxes,which he impos'd upon the City, This laſt outrage compleated the reſt ; the People 
grew perfectly mad, and the Duke perfectly odious : for that City,which was accuſtomed 
heretofore to ſpeak of cvery thing freely, and to do what they liſted, could not poſlibly 
brook to have their hands tied, and their mouths ſtop'd up by a ſtranger. Their fury and 
paſſion encrealſing at this rate, not only the Florentines ( who neither know how to main- 
tain Liberty,nor endure Slavery) were incens'd,but the moſt ſervile Nation in the World 
would have been inflam'd to have attempted the recovery of its freedom. Whereupon 
many Citizens of all qualities and degrees reſolv'd to deſtroy him ; and it fell out, that, at 
the ſame time,three Conſpiracics were on foot by three ſorts of People,the Grandees, the 
People, and Artificers. Belides the General oppreſſion, each Party had its peculiar reaſon; 
The Nobility were not reſtord to the Government; the People had loſt it ; and the Arti- | - 5 
ficers Trade was decay*d.The Archbiſhop of Florence, Agnolo Acciarvoli, had in his Sermons Ss 
highly magnifed the qualitics of the Duke,and procurd him great favor among the People ; Duke at one 
but after he was Governor, and his Tyranny became notorious, they found how the Arch- time, 
Biſhop had deluded them. To make them amends for the fault he had committed, he thoughr 
nothing could be more reaſonable, than that the ſame hand that gave them the wound ſhould 
endeavour to cure it, and therefore he, made himſelf head of the firſt and moſt conſider- 
able Conſpiracy, in which were ingag'd with him the Bard, Roſſi, Freſcobaldi, Scali, Al- 
toyiti, Magalotti, Strozzi, and Mancini, The Principals of the ſecond Conſpiracy were 
Atanno and Corſo Donat:, and with them the Pazzz, Cavicciulli, Cerchi, and Albizzi, Of 
the third Antonio Adimar: was the head, and with him the Medici, Bordini, Ruccellai, and 
Aldobrandini, Their delign was to have kilPd him in the Houſe of the Albizzz, whither 
it was ſuppos'd he would go on Midſummer day to ſee the running of the Horſes ; but 
he went not that day, and that delign was loſt. The next Propoſition was, to kill him as 
he was walking in the Streets, but that was found to be difficult, becauſe he went always 
well ard, and well attended, and his motions being various and uncertain, they could 
not tell where it was moſt proper to way-lay him. Then it was debated to ſlay him in 
the Council, but that alſo was not without danger, becauſe though they ſhould kill him, 
they mult of neceſlity remain at the mercy of his Guards. Whilſt theſe things were in de- 
bate among the Confpirators, Antonio Adimari, in hopes of aſſiſtance from them, diſco- 
ver* the Plot to ſome of his Friends in Stena,told them the Principal of the Confſpirators, 
and aflin*d them the whole City were diſpog'd to redeem themſelves ; whereupon one of 
the Sienne/s communicated the whole bulineſs to Franceſco Brunelleſchi (not with inten- 
tion to have bctray'd it, but in preſumption he had been privy to it before)and Franceſ- 
£9, out of tear,or malice to ſome that were engag'd in it,diſcover®d all to the Duke. —_— 
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de Maxzz:ccha, and Simon de Monterapoli being immediately apprehended, they conte!y% 
the whole matter, with the number and quality of the Conſpirators z at which the Duke 
was much ſurpriz?d, and counſel being given him, rather to ſummon the Conlpiritors to 
appear, than to ſecnre them abruptly ( becauſe if they fied of themſelves, he woulk! be as 
ſafe without ſcandal) he ſummon'd Adimari, who appear'd in confidence of the number 
of his Accomplices. Adimar: was arreſted, and the Duke advis'd by Franceſco Brune]. 
leſchi, and Vguccione Buondelmontt, to betake himſelt to his arms, and zo up and dowa to 
their houſes, and kill all of them they mer. Bur, his force in the Town was Jjudz'd tog 
ſinall, for that reſolution, and therefore he pitch'd upon another, which (had it ſucceeded) 
would have ſecured him againit his Enemies, and provided him with Men. The Duke was 
wont upon any great Emergencies, to call the chief Citizens together, and to adviſe with 
them. Having firlt ſent to prepare what force he was able,he caus'd a Litt of three hundred 
Citizens to be made, and deliver'd to his Sergeants, to ſummon them to Council by thicir 
Names, reſolving when they were met, to kill, or 1impriſon them as he pleasd., Antonio 
Adimari being ſecur'd, and ſo many great Citizens ſummon'd (which could not be done 
without noiſe) many of them (and elpecially thoſe who were conſcious) began to ſu- 
ſpect, and ſome refusd abſolutely to obey. "The Liſt having been brought to them all, 
and perus'd by every one of them, they began to underſtand, and incourage one another 
to take Arms, and die manfully like Men, rather than be driven quietly like ſheep to the 
ſlaughter : ſo that in few hours all the Conſpiracies were known, and the Contipirators u- 
nited : holding Counſel among themſelves, it was concluded, that the next day bcing the 
26 of July 1343. a Tumulr ſhould be raigd in the old Market-place,upon whiclt all were to 
take Arms, and excite the People to Liberty. The next day, the Signal being; given by 
ſounding a-Bell (as it was agreed before) every Body took Arms, and crying ouc Liber- 
ty, Liberty, the People betook themſelves to their Arms likewiſe, and fell to Fortifie 
in their ſeveral Quarters,ander their reſpective Eniigns,which was done by the contrivance 
of the Conſpirators. The chief of all Families, both Nobility, and Pcople met, and rwok 
an Oath to live and die with one another in the deſtruction of the Duke (except only the 
Buondelmonti,the Cavalcanti,and the four Families of the Pcople,which conſented to make 
him Prince, who, with the Butchers and Raſcality of the City,ran down arnrd to the Pt- 
azz4 in defence of the Duke.) The Duke, alarn's at theſe proceedings, Fortity* his Pa- 
lace, call'd home his Servants, which were lodg'd 1n ſeveral parts of the Town,and (ally- 
ing forth with them on Horſe-back towards the Market-place, they were many times af- 
ſaulred bythe way, and many of them llain, being forced back, and recruited with 309 
freſh Horſe, he was in doubt witi himſelf, whether he had beſt fall upon them ayain, or 
ſtand upon his Guard ; and in the mean time the Medici, Caviceiulli, Ruccellai, and other 
Families that were molt diſoblig'd by the Duke,were in no leſs tear,that if he ſhould make 
a Sally, many who had taken Arms againſt him in the uproar, would ſhow themfelves his 
Friends ; detirous therefore to keep him from Sallying, and by that means, increaling his 
numhers,drawing what force together they were able, they advanCd towardsthe \jarket» 
place, where ſome of their fellow Citizens had poſted themſelves in defence of rhe Duke, The 
Citizens which were there in the front,and had appear®d firſt tor their Prince, ſe-ing them- 
ſelves ſo briskly confronted, chang'd their ſides, left their Duke in the lurch, and joyn'd 
with their fellow Citizens, all but Uguccione Buondelmonti, who retired into the Palace, 
and Giannozzo Cavalcanti, who retreating with ſome of his Party into the New-Market, 
and getting upon a Bench made an earneſt ſpeech,exhorting the Pcople to ſtand firm to the 
Duke,and having got more force to him, to tright them (it his perſwalion faiPd)) he threat- 
ned to kill them all, Man, Woman, and Child, if they joywd or periiſted in auy delign a- 
gainſt him. Bur ſeeing no body follow him, nor no body near to chiitife him for his in- 
ſolence, perceiving he had troubled himſelf hitherto in vain,he ref5lv'd to rempt his for- 
rune no farther, and ſoretir'd peaccable to his Houſe. The conflict, in the mean time, in 
the Market-place, betwixt the People and the Duke's Party was grear, and rho? the Lukes 
Creatures were reinforc*d from the Palace, yet they were heaten, part taken Pritoners,and 
part leaving their Horſes to their Enemies,got on foot into the Palace. Whillt the concelt 
continu'd in the Market-place, Corſo, and Amerigo Donati, with part of the Fcople, broke 
up the Stnche, burn'd the Records gf the Potefta, and publick Chamber, ſack'd the Houſes 
of the Rettorz, and kilPd all the Dukes Officers they could meet with. The Duke on the 
other 1ide, {inding, he had loſt the Piazza, the whole City was become his Enemy, and no 
hopes left him of being reliev'd, He reſolv'd to try, it by any act of kindneſs or huma- 
nity he might work upon the People, Calling his Prifoncrs (therefore) to him, with fair 
and gentle language he gave them their liberty, and made Antonio Adimari a Knight, 
{though not at all to his ſatisfaction) he caus'd his Enlign to be taken down, and the Stan- 
dard 
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dard of the People to be ſet up upon the Palace, Whych things being done unſeafonably, 
and by force, they avail'd but little.” In this manner he remair'd block*d up in his Palace, 
not at all delighted with his condition z having coveted too much formerly, he was now 
like to loſe all, and in a few days was in danger of being famiſhd or lain. The Citizens, 
to give ſome form to their Government, aliembled themtelves in the S. Reparata, and cre- 
ated XIV. Citizens (half of the Nohility, and halt of the People) who with their Biſhop 
ſhould have full Power to model and reform the State as they pleagd. The Authority of 
the Poteſta they committed to VI Perſons of their own Election, which they were to exer- 
ciſe till he that was Eleqed ſhould come, There were at that time many ſtrangers reſorted 
to Florence, in aſſiſtance to that City, among the reſt the Sienne/s had ſent fix Embaſſadors 
(of honourable condition in their own Countrey) to negotiat a Peace betwixt the Duke and 
the-Pcople. The People rctus'd any overture, unleſs Guglielmo da Sce/r, his Son, and Cer- 
rettieri Biſdymin: was deliver'd into their hands, which the Duke obſtinately deny'd, till 
the threats of thoſe who were ſhut up with them in the Palace conſtrain'd him to conſent. 
Grcater, doubtleſs, is the inſolence and contumacy of the People, and more pernicious 
the miſchiefs which they do, whillt they are in purſuit of their Liberty, than when they 
have acquir'd it. Grzliclms and his Son were brought forth, and deliver'd up among thou- 
ſands of their Enzmics; his Son was a young Gentleman, not yet arriv'd at eightcen 
years of age; yet neither his youth, his comlineſs, nor innocence were able to preſerve 
him; thoſe who could not get near cnougi to do it whilſt he was alive, wounded him 
when he was dead; and as it their Swords had been partial, and executed the dictates of 
their fury with too much moderation, they fell to it with their teeth, and their hands, 
biting his fieſh, and tearing it to pieces. And tharall their Senſes might participate in their 
revenge, having feaſted their ears upon their groans, their eyes upon their wounds, and 
their touch upon their bowels (which they rent our of their bodies with their hands) their 
taſte muſt (likewiſe) be treated and regal'd, that their inward parts, as well as their out- 
ward, might have a ſhare of the Ragoyt. This Barbarous outrage, how fatal ſocver it was 
to them two, was very lucky to Cerrettierz, for the People being tyr'd in the formalities c 
their Execution, forgot they had any more to puniſh, and left him in the Palace, not fo 
much as demanded; from whence the next night he was ſafely convey'd by his Relations, 
and Friends. The People having ſatiated themſelves upon the Blood of thoſe two, the Peace 
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was concluded; the Diike to depart ſafely himſelf, and all that belong?d to him, for which expell'd, 


he was to renounce all his Claim and Authority in Florence, and to ratific his renunciation 
when he came out of the Florentine Dominions to Caſentino, The Articles being agreed, on 
the VI. of Auguſt, attended by a multitude of Citizens, the Duke departed from Florence, 
and arriv*d at Caſentino, where he ratity'd the renuntiation, but ſo unwillingly, that had 
not Conte Simone threatned to carry him back to Floyence, it had never been done. This 
Duke (as his actions demonſtrate) was covetous, crucl, difficult of acceſs, and inſolent in 
his anſwers, Not being ſo much effected with the kindneſs and benevolence of Pcople, as 
with their ſervitude and ſervility ; he choſe to be fear'd rather than belov?d. Nor was the 


His Chas 


ſhape and contextureof his Body leſs contemptible, than his manners were odious. He was rater. 


very little, excecding black, his Beard long and thin, not apart about him, but concurr'd 
to make him deſpicable. In this manner the exorbitancies of his adminiſtration in ten 
Months time depriv*d him of his Dominion, which had been placed upon him by the Coun- 
ſels of 11] Mn. "Theſe accidents happening thus in the City, all the Towns under the juriſ- 
dictian of Florence, took courage, and began to ſtand up for their liberty; ſo that inaſhort 
time Arrezzo, Caſtiglione, Piſtoia, Volterra, Colle St. Gimagnano rebelPd, and the whole Ter- 
ritory of Florence (after the Example of its Metropolis) recover'd its freedom. After the 
Duke and his Creatures were remov'd, the XIV. chief Citizens, and the Biſhop, conſulting 
cogethcr, thou;.'it it better Lo pacthe the People with Peace, than to provoke them again by 
War, and theretorc pretended to be as well pleag?d with their liberty as their own, They 
ſent Embaliadours therefore to Arrezzo, to renounce the Authority they had over them, 
and to enter into an alliance of amity with them, that though they might not hereafter 
co:mmand them as Subje*ts, they might (upon occaſion) make uſe of them as Friends. 
With the reſt of the Cities, they made as good Terms as they could, retaining amity with 
them all. This reſolution being prudently taken, ſucceeded very happily : for in a few 
Months Arrezz2, and all the other Towns return'd to their Obedience, and it is frequent- 
ly ſeen, to decline, or renounce things voluntarily, is the way to gain them more readily, 
and with lefs danyer and expence, than to purſue them with all the paſſion and impetuo- 
ity in the World, . Affairs abroad being compos'd in this manner, they apply*d themſelves 
to a ſettlement at home, and after ſome debates and alterations betwixt the Nobility 


and the Pcople, it was concluded the third part of the Segnoria or Senate ſhould conſiſt 
of 
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of the Nobility, and halt the ofher Magiſtracies to be Executed by them. The City (as is 
faid before.) was divided into fix parts, out of which ſixth, ſix S7ynori were choſen, (one 
out of every ſixth) only by accident now and then their number was increas'd to X11, or 
New Refor. XIII. and reduc'd it again to fix afterwards; at length they reſolv'd to reform in that par- 
mation, ticular, either becauſe the Sc; or fixths were ill diſtributed, or elſe (detigning more Ay- 
thority to the Nobility) they thought it convenient to increaſe the number of the Senators, 
Hereupon they divided the City into Quarters, and in every Quarter, three Signor: were 
created, to ſuperinſpett it. The Gonfaloniere della Fuſftitia, and Gonfalonieri of the Popy- 
lar Companies, were laid aſide, and inſtead of them they created XII. Buon-Huomini, 
and VIII. Con/iglicri, four of each ſort. 

The Common Wealth being ſetled in this Method, might have continued quiet and 
happy, had the Grandees been contented to have fram'd it themſelves to ſuch modeſty of 
Converſation as is requiſite in a Civil Goverment. But their practices were quite contrary; 
when they were but private Perſons, no Body was good enough to be their Companions, 
and being in Office, ſcarce any too good to be their Subjeas, every day producing new 
inſtances of their Arroganceand Pride, infomuch that the People were exceedingly troubl'd, 
to conlider with what impaticace and fury they had remov*d one Tyrant to make room 
for a thouſand. In this manner things ſtood at that time, the inſolence of one ſide, and 
the indignation of the other fermenting to that degree, that the Chief of the People (com- 
plaining of the Enormity of their great Ones, and their haughtineſs to the People and to 
the Biſhop) deſir'd that he would be an inſtrument to reſtrain the Grandees to their ſhare 
in the other Offices, and effect that the Senate might conſiſt only of the People. The Bi- 
ſhop was naturally a good Man, but eaſie and unconſtant; from that unconſtancy of tem- 
per it was, that his Aſſociats firſt wrought upon him to favour the Duke of Athens, and 
afterwards perſuaded him againſt him: In the late Reformation he appear'd highly for the 
Nobility, now upon the inſtance and ſolicitation of the Popular Citizens, he was as ear- 
neſt for the People, and ſuppoſing to have found the ſame irreſolution in other People,- as 
was eminent in himſelf, he fancy'd himfſelt able to prevail with the Nobility to conſent, 
Hereupon convoking the XIV. (who were as yet in poſleſſion of their Authority,) with 
the beſt language he could uſe, he exhorted them to reſign the dignity of the Senate to 
the People, if they bare any reſpe&t to the tranquility of the City, or their own ſafety 
and preſervation. But theſe Words wrought a contrary effect in the minds of the Nobi- 
lity Ridolfo de Bardi reprehending him very ſmartly, upbraided the Levity and Treachery 
of his behaviour with the Duke, and concluded at laſt, that the Honours and imployments 
they were in, they had acquir'd with hazzard, and would defend them with the ſame 
and in this ſquable he and his Brethren left the Biſhop, and went to the reſt of the Nobi- 
lity to communicate with them, The People were made acquainted with their anſwer on 
the other ſide, and whilſt the Grandees were providing what ſtrength they could for the 
defence of their Senators, the Commons thought it no time to attend for Orders, but ran 
immediatly to their Arms, and with them to the Palace, calling out to the Nobility to 
renounce, The noiſe and tumult were great; the Segnor: found themſelves forſaken ; for 
the Grandees finding the People univerſally in Arms, durlſt not appear, but kept them- 
ſelves cloſe at home as obſcurely as they could : Whereupon the Popular Senators, endea- 
vouring to pacifie the People, alledg'd that they were honeſt and good Men, and pre- 

The Nobility Vail'd (though with great difficulty) that they might be ſent ſafe to their Houſes. The 
depgy'd, Senators of the Nobility being diſmiſ9d, the Office was taken away from the four Grand 
Counſellors, and transfer*d upon X11, of the People, and the Eight Popular Senators which 

remain'd. They reſtor'd the Gonfaloniere della Fuſtitia, and XVI. Gonfalonieri of the Com- 

panies of the People, and reform'd all Counſels in ſuch manner that the Government re- 

main'd entirely in the People. When thoſe exorbitances happen'd, there was a great 

ſcarcity in the City, which occaſion'd the diſcontents both of Nobility and People (the 

People for want of Victuals, the Nobility for want of Command )and gave incouragement 

to Andrea Strozz4i to uſurp upon their Liberty. Andrea ſelling his Corn at a cheaper rate 

than his Ncighbours, had greater reſort of poor People to his Houſe, which he obſerv- 

ing, mounted on Horſeback one Morning, with ſeveral of the Rabble at his heels, he 

cry?d out to the reſt to take Arms, and in a few hours he got together more than 4500 

Men, with whom he march'd to the Palace of the Senate, and demanded to have it open'd: 

But the Senators partly by threatning, and partly by force, dilingag'd themſelves of them, 

and afterward, when they were gone frighted them ſo with their Proclamations, that 

by little and little chey diſſolv'd, and went every Man to his Home, and left Andrea a- 

lone to eſcape as he could, Though this accident was raſh, and had the common end of 

ſuch deſperate attempts, yet it gave no little hopes to the Nobility of prevailing w_ 

the 
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the People, ſeeing the Refuſe and Raſcality of the City had an animoſity againſt them, 

Thar they might not ſlip fo fair an occaſion, it was reſold that they ſhould fortifie them- 

ſelves with their aſſiſtance (if they could gain it) and recover by force, what by injuſtice The Nobili- 

was taken from them. And fo bold they grew in their confidence of Victory, that they *Y — ny 

began to provide Arms publickly, to fortifie their Houſes, and ſend to their friends in per we 

Lombardy for help and ſupplies. The People and their Senators were as buſie on the other 

ſide, they provided themſelves with what Arms they could get, and ſent to the Sane/7, The People 

and Perugini for relief. The Auxiliaries on both fides being arriv'd, the whole City was Arm againtt 

immediatly in Arms. The Nobility had poſted themſelves in three places on this fide the hem. 

River Arnus, - at the Palace of the Caviccrulli near S, Fobns ;, at the Palaces of the Pazzz, 

and Donati near S. Piero Maggiore; and at the Palace of the Cavalcant: in the new-Market: 

Thoſe of the Nobility who were on the other ſide of the River, had fortify*d the Bridges 

and Streets which were in the way to their Houſes, The Verl: poſleſsd themſelves of the 

Ponte alla Carraia; the Freſcobaldi and Mannelli, of S. Trimita; the Roſſi and Bardi were 

upon their Guard at the old Bridge; and the Rubaconte, The People in the mean time 

form'd themſelves into a poſture under the Gonfalone della Giuſtitia, and the Enſigns of the 

People, and being drawn up in array, it was thought belt immediately to fall on; the 

firſt that march'd were the Medic: and Rondinellt who alſaulted the Cawvicciullt on that ſide 

which is towards the Paz de S. Gioywanni, The ſervice was very hot (great ſtones be- 

ing tumbled upon them from ah95ve, and Vollies of Arrows ſent liberally among them 

from below) and continued three hours compleatz but the numbers of the People increa- 

ſing, and no relief lize © 2%. 1-4 them, the Caviceiutle ſubmitted to their multitudes, 

and ſurrendred. The Pev1is 141d the Houſe and the Furniture, only they took away 

their Arms, and Commanded them to dittrihute and diſperſe themſelves into ſuch Popu- 

lar Houſes as were their Acquaintince ant Friends, The Caviccrullt being beagen from 

their Poſt, the Pazzi and Donati (heing leſs powerful) were ſooner remov'd. The Ca- 

walcanti were only remaining on that lide of the River, yet more conſiderable than the 

other, hoth in reſpect of their numyers and ſituation. But they, ſeeing all the Gonfalo- 

nieri advancing againſt them, where as three of them only had overpowerd the reſt, ſur- 

rendred like their Neighbours without any remarkable defence: And now three parts of 

the City were inthe Hands of the People, there was but oae left in. the Power of the No- 

bility, but more difficult and inacceſſivle, by reaſon it was fo ſecure by the River Arno, 

the Bridges and Avenues were of neceſſity to be clear?d before any good could be done, 

and they (as is ſaid before) were abundantly provided. The firſt of them that was aſ- 

faulred was the old Bridge, which was as bravely defended, and the People repulgd. 

Finding their further Attempts there woul'l be but in vain, they try'd what <v..;d be done 

at the Ponte Rubaconte;, but finding their Entertatnmeat no better, they let tour Gonfalo- 

u, and ſome other Enligns to block up thoſe Pallzs, and march'd with the reſt to the 

Ponte alla Carraia. The Nerit had the defence of that Quarter, and behav*d themſelves 

Valiantly, yet their Bridge (as having no Towers) being weaker or elſe overlaid with the 

numbers of their Enemies, (which were much increavd by the acceſſion of the Cappont 

and other Families about them) they were on every lide oppreſgd, forc'd from their Bay- 

ricadoes, and conſtrain'd to retire, When they were Defeated, they advanc'd againſt 

the. Roi, and from them againſt the Freſcobaldi, overwhelming them both, the whole 

Populace beyond the River being come in to their aſſiſtance, The Bard: was the only 

Party remaining, but that fo obſtinatly couragious, neither the fortune of their Come- 

rades, the vnanimity of the People againſt them, nor the impoſlibility of relief could pre- 

vail with them to ſurrender, but they would rather die fighting, or ſee their Houſes pil- 

lag?d or burn'd, than ſubmit themſelves quietly into the hands of their Enemies. And 

they defended themſelves ; for though many times they. were aſſaulted, both at the old 

Bridge, and the Ponte Rubaconte, the People were always repuls'd, and with conſiderable 

lofs. There was in old time a Lane to paſs-from the Y/ia Romana, betwixt the Palaces of 

the Pitt; to the Wall upon S. Georges-bil, To this Lane the People ſent fix Gonfaloniers 

with Orders to fall npon the Bard: behind, who purſued them ſo effeQually, the Bards 

were diiheartned, and the Pcople prevail'd ; thoſe of the Bardi who were appointed for 

the keeping of the Barricadoes, no ſooner hearing that their Houſes were attack'd, but 

they quitted their Poits, and ran in in hopes to defend them. By this means the Barri- 

cadoes at the ol Bridge were won, and the Bard: diſcomfited, who (as many as could) 

betook themſelves to their heels, and were received by the Quarate/s,, Panzane/i, and 

Mczzi, The People (eſpecially the baſer ſort) greedy of Prey, plunder'd their Houſes; 

demoliſh'd their Calt]2s; and when they had done, burn'd them all with ſuch inhumanity, 

as the greateſt Encmy the City had would have been aſham'd to have Ms: The 
obility 
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Nobility being utterly ſubdued, the People took upon them the Government of the State, 
and becauſe ir conſiſted of three ſorts (the more potent, the middle fort and the baſe) 
it was ordain'd that the more potent ſhould have the Nomination of two Senators ; the 
middle ſort of three, and the meaner of three. The Gonfalonieri to be choſen ( Alternga- 
tim) of the one and the other. Beſides this, all the Old Laws againſt the Nobility were 
The Nobili- Teviv'd and put in force, and to weaken them the more, many of them were mingl'd 
ty urrerly de- with the Common People. The deſtruQtion of the Nobility was ſo great at this time, 
prels'd, and their Party ſo irrecoverably debilitated, that not daring to take Arms again, againſt 
the People, they became puſilanimous and abject, which was the Occaſion that Florence 
loſt not only its Gentry but its Generoſity alſo. From this depreſſion of the Grandees, 
tbe City continued quiet to the year 1 353, in which interval happend the Famous Peſti- 
lence (ſo Eloquently celebrated by Giovanni Boccacto) in which there died in Florence a- 
bove 96000 People. The firſt War the Florentines made, was againſt the Yiſconti, being - 
provok'd by the Ambition of the Archbiſhop, who at that time was Prince of Milan : 
Which War was no ſooner finiſhed, but new Factions began in the City ; for though the 
Nobility was ſo Cow'd, and intimidated, there was no danger of them; yet Fortune had 
her ways to create them new troubles by new and different diſſeations. 
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'E HE great and natural animoſities betwixt the People and the Nobility, ariſing 


from an ambition in the one to command, and an averſion in the other to obey 

are the ſprings and fountains of all the calamities incident toa City : and indeed 

there is ſcarce any thing dangerous or troubleſome to a Commonwealth, but takes 
its original and nouriſhment from their diverſity of humour. This was it which kept Rome 
divided. This was it (if it be lawful to compare great things with little) which kept Flo- 
rence divided, though in each City with different effeas. For, in Rome, the enmity be- 
twixt the People and the Nobility was determined by Expoſtulation and Reaſon z in Flo- 
rence, by the Sword. In Rome, thoſe things were ſetled and compos'd by Law, which,ia 
Florence,were ſcarce done by the ſlaughter and baniſhment of many of their beſt Citizens. 
Rome increaſed ſtill in its Military Vertue ; but that in Florence was utterly exhauſt, From 
a Primitive cquality of its Citizens, Rome was brought toan immenſe inequality : whereas 
Florence,on the contrary,from a vaſt inequality, was reduced to a ſtrange equity. Which 
diverlity of effects muſt have certainly proceeded from diverſity in thei deſigns. The 
Pcople of Rome deſired no more than to ſhare and communicate with the Nobility in the 
great Offices of the City. The People of Florence not only deſired, but fought and con- 
tended to have the Government to themſelves, with perfe& excluſion to the Nobility: and 
the deſires of the Romans being more reaſonable,their importunity was the more ſuppor- 
table by the Nobles,ſo that they condeſcended without coming to blows ; and after ſome 
imall controverſie and diſpute, it was concluded a Law ſhould be made, by which the 
Pcople ſhould be ſatified, and their Dignities preſerved to the Nobility. 

On the other ſide,the demands of the People of Florence were extravagant and unjuſt; 
upon which ſcore the Nobility preparing for the defence, their differences determined in 
baniſhment and blood ; and the Laws which enſued were fram*d more to the advantage of 
the Victor, than the benefit of the Publick. Hence it proceeded, that the ſucceſs of 
the People in Rome, rendred that City more potent and conſiderable; for the People be- 
ing admitted to the adminiſtration of the Magiſtracy, Armies, and Empire, equally with 
the Nobles, they became inſpir'd with the ſame Vertue and Magnanimity as they : and 
as their Vertue increaſed, their Power increaſed with it. : 

But in Florence the People prevailing, deveſted the Nobility of their Authority; and if 


they had amind v0 recover it,it was neceſſary by their converſation and behaviour not only 
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to be, but to profeſs themſelves like the People. And this was the cauſe of the changing 2% 
their Arms, the variation of their Titles, and Families, which was frequent in thoſe time, © 
among the Nobility, to recommend them to.the Commons, and make them paſs amongſt * 
them : ſo that the Eminency of their Arms, and the Generoſity of their minds,(for both 
which the Nobility was formerly famons) was ſpent and expir*d, and not to be reviv'd in * 
the People, where the leaſt ſpark. of it was not to be fonnd ; which rendered Florence © 
every day more abject and baſe. And whereas Rome tranſported with its own Vertue,grey |: 
to that height of Pride, that it could not ſubſiſt longer without a Prince. Florence was redy. © 
ced to that paſs, that a wiſe Legiſlator might have form*d the Government according to : 
to what ſcheme and model he pleaſed, All which, by peruſing of the prececding Books, | 
will be obvious to any body. Having ſhewn therefore the foundation of Florence ; the ori. | 
ginal of its Liberty ; the occaſion of its Diſſention ; and how the FaCtions of the Nobility | 
and People concluded with the Tyranny of the Duke of Athens and the deſtruction of the 
Nobility : it remains now, I ſhould diſcourſe of the Emulations betwixt the People and 
the multitude, and ſeveral accidents which they produced, | 
The power of the Nobility being depreſsd,and the War with the Archbiſhop of Millay 
at an end; there appeared no reſpect of future contention in Florence : But the ill fate ct * 
our City, the ill condu& of their Afﬀairs, ſuftered a new Emulation to ſpring up. (be- ! 


twixt the Families of the Albizz and Ricci ) which produced as great diviſion in the Town, 
as 'was at firſt betwixt the Bugndelmonts and the Uberti,and afterwards betwixt the Cerck 
-and Donati, The Popes (who had then their reſidence in France) and the Emperors who 
reſided in Germaty, to make good their reputation in Italy, had many times, upon ſeveral 
occaſions, ſupplied us with multitude of Souldiers of all Nations, Engl1ſh, Dutch, and Bri- 


tains, The Wars ended,and they out of Pay, being Souldiers of Fortune, they were cons / 


ſtrain'd to make bold ſometimes with one Prince,and ſometimes with another ; and force 
them to contribution. In the year, 1353, it happened one of the Companies came into 


Tuſcany (under the Command of Aon/teur Real of Provence) and put the whole Country |. 


into a fear : whereupon the Florentines not only made publick proviſion of Men, but ſeveral | 
private Citizens (and the Albizz and Ricci among the reſt) furniſhed themſelves with Arms © 
For their proper defence. There was a mortal hatred betwixt theſe two Families,cach of 
them aſpiring at the Government,and conſpiring the deſtruction of the other. However © 


as yet they were not come to Hoſtility ; only they claſtd,and interfer*d in their Counſels, 


and in the executions of the Magiſtracy. But upon this occaſion, the City being arm'd, - 
there happen'd a quarrel, by accident, in the old Market-place z to which the People,tha © 
were near, flock'd, as they do on all fuch occaſions. To the Riccs it was reported the Ab | 
| biz4 had fallen upon ſome of their Family, To the Albizi, that the Ricci were come out 


in defiance of them. Hercupon the whole City got together ; and no ſmall difficulty it 
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Was to the Magiltrate to reſtrain cither of the Families, or to put an end to a Conflict * 
which was begun by chance, without the fault or contrivance of either, This accident, Þ 


though meerly contingent, reviv'd their animoſity, and put them both upon deſigns of in- # 


crealing their Parties. And becauſe, by the ruin of the Nobility, the Citizens were redu- ! 
ced to ſuch an equality,that the Magiſtrates were become more venerable than formerly; : 
they reſolved both of them toadvance their intereſt rather by ordinary means, than private * 
violence. We havedeclar*d before, how, after the Victory of Charles the Firſt, the Guelfs * 


were created Magiſtrates 3 and great authority given them over the Ghibil;n FaQtion : | 
which authority and preheminence,time,accident.and their new diviſions had ſo far ener- | 


vated, that the Ghibilins were grown into the Government, and exerciſed the principal 
Offices as well as the Guelfs, Vguccione de Ricci being at that time the head of that Family, 
prevail'd to have the Laws againſt the Ghibilins renewed : to which Faction, it was ſup- 
pos'd by many, the Albizz were inclin'd ; whoſe Original being anciently from Arezzo, 
they tranſplanted from thence,and ſetled in Florence:ſo that Uguccione deſign'd by the re- 
novation of thoſe Laws, to render that Family incapable of any great Office ; providing 
thereby,that it ſhould be Criminal for any perſon deſcended from the Ghibilins, to exerciſe 
the Magiſtracy. This practiſe of Vguccione was diſcovered to Piero, Son of Philippo de gli 
Albizi, who reſolved to connive at it ; preſuming he ſhould declare himſelf a Ghibilin, it 
he oppoſed it. Theſe Laws, though renewed by the prevalence, and ambition of the 
Ricci, ſnbſtracted nothing from the reputation of the Albizi, but were the foundation of 
many miſchiefs. Nor indeed can a Republick make any Law fo pernicious, as a Law of 
retro-ſpection. Piero having rather promoted, than reſiſted thoſe Laws ; that which his 
enemies intended as an impediment,proved a means and occaſion of his Preferment: for,be- 


ing made the chief perſon to ſuper-inſpett the execution of thoſe Laws, he exerciſed more - 


atthority than before; and became the only fayourite of the Faction of the Guelfs. ans 
| becaule 
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becauſe in theſe Laws there was no defifiition of a Gbibilin, nor no Magiſtrate deputed to 
diſcover them, they were of little importance; only the Captains were appointed to in- 
quire them out,and to admoniſh them,that they were not to take the Magiſtracy upon them; 
if they did, they ſhould be liable to a penalty. W hereupon, thoſe who were afterwards in- 


capacitaed # t the Magiſtracy,were called, Ammoniti. -But,at length,the Captains growing The Ammon, 
bold 


and audacious in their office, without any regard whether they were conſcious or not; 
they admonilhed who they pleaſed, as their avarice or animoſity direfted them. 

So that from the year 1 357, (in which this Law was renewed) to the year 1366, there 
were more than 200 Citizens admoniſhed. By which means,the Captains, and the FaQtion 
of the Guelfs were grown great and conſiderable z eſpecially Piero de gli Albizs, Lapo da 
Caſtiglionochio, and Carlo Strozzi,tor the fear of being admoniſhed,made all people reſpe& 
them. And, though the inſolence of their proceedings diſguſted many more ; yet none 
look'd upon it with ſo much indignation as the Family of the Ricci, who had been the oc- 
caſion of that diſorder, which was not only like to be the ruin of the Commonwealth, but 
the promotion and advancement of their Enemies, quite contrary to what they deſigned. 
Uguccione therefore (being one of the Senate,to put an end to thoſe inconveniences which 
he by accident had created) obtain'd a new Law 3 that to the ſix Captains, three more 
ſhould be added ; two of them to be choſen out of the inferior Mechanicks: and prevail'd 
that the Ghjbilins ſhould not be convifted but by 24 of the Guelfs, deputed particularly tos 
that Office, For the time, theſe Laws in ſome meaſure tempered the exorbitance of the 
Captains,ſo as their admonitions loſt much of their terror ; and if any,they were but few 
that were admoniſhed. Notwithſtanding the emulation betwixt the 4/bizs and Riccs con- 
tinued ; their Leagues,praRtices, and conſultations going on with more eagerneſs; as their 
fury ſuggeſted. In this diſtraction the City continued from the year, 1 366, to the year 
1371 3 at which time the Guelfs recovered their power, ' 

In the Family of the Buondelmonti, there was a Gentleman called Benchi z who for his 
Gallantry inthe Wars againſt the P:ſans,was prefer*d to be one of the People; and by that 
means qualified to be a Senator. But when he expected to be admitted into the Senate, a 
Decree was made,that no perſon of Noble Extraction,that was become one of the People, 
ſhould be received into the Senate, This Decree was highly offenſive to Benchi,who,upon 
conſultation with Piero de gli Albizz, reſolv'd with his admonitions to depreſs the meaner 
ſort of the People, and make themſelves Governours of tlie City. And indeed, by his in- 
fluence upon the Nobility, and Fierc's upon the wealthieſt of the Citizens, the Fattion of 
the Guelfs began to grow more conſiderable : for with their riew models and regulations 
they ordered things ſo, that the Captains and 24 Citizens were wholly at their diſpoling ; 
their admonitions exerciſed with as much audacity as formerly; and the Houſe of the Al- 
bizi (being head of that Faction) increaſed exceedingly. The Ricci in the mean time were 
not behind-hand in uſing all their intereſt and friends to obſtru& their deſigns z ſb that 
every one lived in great apprehenſion, as fore-ſecing their deſtruction was approaching, 
Whereupon many Citizens out of affection to their Country aſſembled in $. Prero Scherag- 
gio; and having diſcourſed of their diſorders among themſelves; they went afterwards to 
the Senate, to whom, one of the moſt eminent among them, made this Harrangue. 


Moſt Magnificent Lords , we bave many of us doubted, whether to aſſemble by private or- The Citizens 
der, (though upon publick occaſion) might not be offenſive, and render us remarkable for our Oration to the 
preſumption, and puniſhable for our ambition. Rut when we conſidered, that daily, with- $enace, 


out the leaſt caution or regard, many Citizens do meet, and confer ; not for any benefit 
to the Commonwealth , but in purſuit of their own private deſigns : We preſum'd ; that 
if they were permitted to meet, and conſpire againſt the Peace of their Country, without 
diſpleaſure to your Lordſhips z thoſe whoſe deſign was nothing but its preſervation and 
proſperity, needed not to fear your reproof. If therefore we bave not incur”d your Lord- 
[hips disfavour we are not muth ſolicitous what others judge of tis , becauſe we find 
they are as indifferent what we think of them. The love we bear to our Country, moſt 
Magnificent Lords, was that which aſſembled us at fiſt , and now preſents us before 
you , to remonſtrate our diſtrations , (which (though too great ) encreaſe daily upon our 
bands, and to offer our utmoſt aſſiſtance to remove theni, How difficult ſoever their 
Enterprize may appear we cannot deſpair of ſucceſs ; if laying aſide private reſpe&#s , 
you would be pleaſed with publick force to exert your authority. The corruption of their 
Cities 1 Italy, bas witiated ours : for ſince Italy freed it of om the yoke of the Em- 
pire , all the Towns ( wanting their former reſtraint ) flew out into extrearis , and or- 
dain'd Laws and Governours , not as free met ; but as people divided into Faftions. 
From this Fountain all our Aiſeries , all our Diſorders do ſpring. In the firſt place, no 
friendſhig nor integrity is to b: fornd among the Citizens , unleſs attong thoſe whoſe 
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are idle, the old men laſcivious , all Sexes, all Ages, all places full of licentious Brutality 
8b9ue the corredtion of the, Laws. .. Hence ſprings that avarice among the Citizens ; and 


end themſelves do too often miſcarry without either, and become the ſad obje&s of the cruelty 
, Oſurpers, This creates inclination to parties, and increaſes their power ;, ill people ſiding 
or covetouſneſs, ambition, revenge, or ſome other ſiniſter end ;, and good people for fear : .and 
bat. which renders our condition more deplorable, is, to behold the Contrivers and Ring-leaders 
&f ally(as if a word could make them mnocent, and conſecrate the iniquity of their a&ions) 
gilging, or rather decking over their ill deſigns with ſome Illuſtrious Title - for, being all 
tnemies to-Liberty, let them pretend as they pleaſe, either to. defend an Optimacy, or Populacy, 
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the reſult:;muſt be deſtruttion : for the fruit they expett from their Vidtory, is not the buncur of | 


baving. delivered their . Country, but. the ſatisfattion of having maſtered their Enemies, and 
#furped the dominion to themſelves : and being arrived at-that height, what is there ſo unjuſt, 
what is there ſo cruel, what 1s there ſo ravenous as they ? , Hence-forward Laws are made, not 
for publick henefit, but their, private advantage ;, hence-forward, War, and Peace, and Amity is 
congluded , not for common Honour, bat particular humor, And if the other Cities of Italy 
are repleat with theſe diſorders , , ours is much more : Our Laws, our Statutes, and Ct- 
vil Ordinauces, are made according to the ambition and Capricio of the Conqueror ; and not ac- 
cording to the true intereſt .of People that would be free. whence it follows, that one Fattton is 
10 ſooner extinguiſhed, but another ſucceeds : for that City which would maintain it ſelf by Fa- 
tion rather than by Law, can never be quiet - , when one party prevails, and depreſſes 
its rival beyond the power of oppoſition, it ſub-divides of ngceſſity, and falls out with it ſelf ; 
and then all 'goes to wrack, the People not being able tv defend themſelves with thoſe private 
Laws which were made at firſt for their preſervation. That theſe things are true the ancient and 
modern diſjentions in our own City can ſadly demonſtrate, When the Ghibilins were deſtroyed, 
it was every Man's judgment the Guelts would have lived honourably and quietly a long time 
after 5, and yct it was not long before they divided into the Fadions of the Neri and Bianchi : 
When the Bianchi were over-powred, new parties aroſe, and new troubles attended them ; ſome- 
times fighting in behalf of the Exiles, and ſometimes quarrelling betwixt the Nobility and the 
People; and (to give that to others, which either we could not, or would not poſſeſs quietly our 
ſelves ) committing our Liberty ſometimes to King Robert, ſometimes to his Brother, and at 
laſt ta the Duke of Athens ; never fixing, or repoſang in any Government ; as not being agreed 
to live free, nor contented to be ſervile. Nay, ſo much was our State diſpod to diviſton, 
that rather than acquieſce in the adminiſtration of a King, it proſtituted it ſelf to the Regiment 
»f an Agobbian, of mean and ignominious Extrattion, The late Duke of Athens cannot be 
mentioned with any honour to this City ;, yet his inſolence and Tyranny may make us wiſer for 
the future, Being in Arms at his expulſion, we fell to it among our ſelves, and fought with 
more fury one againſt another, than we had ever done before ;, till at length the Nobility was 
9vercome, .and at the mercy of the People : and it was the general opinion (their inſupporta- 
Ule pride and ambition being taken down) there could be no more fadion of troubles in 
Florence : ut we have found to our coſt, how falſe and fallacious mans judgment is, The 
pride and ambition of the Nobility was not extin( , but tranſmigrated into the People ; 
who, by degrees, grew as impatitnt for authority as they ;, and having no other way to attain 
it, but by domeſtick diſſention, they reviv?d the obſolete names of Guelfs, and of Ghibilins 3 
which it had been bappy for this City never tv have known, And, that nothing which is bu- 
mane, may be perpetual and ſtable ; it is the pleaſure of the Heavens that in all States or Go- 
wernments whatſoever, ſome fatal Families ſhould ſpring up for their rum and deſtruttion, Of 
this, our City can afford as many, and as lamentable inſtances as any of ber Neighbours ;, as 
owing its mjeries not only to one or two, but ſeveral of thoſe Families : as firſt, the Buondel-' 


monti and Uberti z next, the Donati and the Cerchi ; and new, the Ricci and Albizi, (4 
ſhame- 
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il cuſtoms fo bigh, to upbraid or to diſcourage you by them , bit rather as a memoria! 


of their cauſes, 'to fſhew that they are im our menory as well as yours 5 and ty EXDOYE 
you by their example, not to be diffident or timerous 11 correcting them. For in thoſe d.ys 
the power of the Nobility was ſo great, and their alliances ſu conſiderable ;, the Laws au 
Civzii Magiſtrates were tos weak to reſtrain them : But now the Emperour Daving nn 
-power;. the Pope no influence ; all Italy, and particularly tis City, reduc d to ſuch a parity, 
as to: be able to Govern our ſelves ; where is the difficulty * Wat impediment remains, why 
this Commonwealth (in ſpight of all examples to the contrary) may not valy be united, but 
f: reform'd and improv'd by new Laws and Conſtitutions , were your Lorgfhips diſpoſed to 
create them ? - To which good work, we dv moſt bumb!y 1mportune you, not out of private 
paſſion, ſo much as publick compaſſion for our Country, Our corruption 1s great , and is 
you. only can correct the rage, and expell the contagion thas ſpreads and luxuriates among 
us, The diſorders of our Anceſtors are not imputable to the nature of the Men, but to 
the- iniquity of thoſe times 3 which being Now altcred, gives this City fair Fopes , by the 
inſtitution of better- Laws, to better its fortune 3 whoſe malignity is eaſily to be overcome 
by a prudent reſtraint of ambition , a ſeaſonable inhibition of ſuch cuſtoms as propagate 
Fation ; - and a diſcreet el: &ion and adherence to ſuch things as are compatible with our 
freedom. And. better 1! 15 you do it now legally of your [cl Yes. than by deferring it , to di- 
* vert that Office upon the Puople, and make them ao it by force, 


&” NOTE 


The Signori mov'd then by theſe arguments, (which they had fram'd to themſelves be- 
fore) and by. authority and encouragement afterwards, Commillionated 56s Citizens to 
ſuperintend for the ſatcty of the Commonwealth. True It is, many men are more proper 
to-preſerve good Laws,than to make them ; and theſe Citizens imploy*d themſelves more 
in extirpating the preſent Factions,than providing againſt new ; by which means they ſuc- 
ceeded 1n neither : for not taking away the occation of the new, and one of the preſent 

.«Factions being more potent than the other, it could not be done without great danger to the 
Commonwealth. However, they depriv*d three of the Family of the Albizz, and as ma- 


number, Piero de gli Albizi, and Vguccione de Ricci were two, They prohibited all Citi- 
zens for the coming into the Palace , unleſs the Senate was fitting. They decreed, thar 
in caſe of Battery or unjuſt interruption in the polleſſion of their Eſtates, ir ſhould 
be lawful to accuſe any man (though of the Nobility) to the Council, and to make 
them anſwer to their Charge, Theſe Laws had greater reflection upon the Ricci 
than the Albizz; for though they were equally intended, the Ricci ſuffered moſt 
by them : Pizro infleed was ſhut out of the Palace of the Signor: 3 but at the Pa- 
| lace of the Gue!fs ( where his Authority was great ) his entrance was free ; and 
S though he and his Comrades were forward enough intheir admonitions before, they 
; were much forwarder now , and new accidents occurr'd to make them yet worſe. 
Gregory the Eleventh was Pope at that time, whoſe Reſidence being at Aviznon, he go- 
verued Italy by Legatcs, (as his Predece!lors had done before him.) Theſe Legates being 
proud and rapacions,had brought great calamity upon ſeveral of the Cities. One of theſe 
Legates being at that time.1n Zologra, took the advantage of a ſcarcity which was in Flo- 
rence, and reſolve to make htmſelt Lord of Tuſcany: to which end; he not only omitted 
ro ſupply the Floreattnes with Proviſions,but to deprive them utterly of all other relief; as 
loon as the Spring appeared,and gave opportunity for his motion,he invaded them with a 
great Army, hoping they would be caltly conquered; becauſe they were both famiſhed,and 
ditarm'd: and pollibly his dclign might have taken, had not his Army been mercenary,and 
corrupt; for the Florentines having no other weapons to defend themſelves, betook rthem- 
telves to their Bags,and paid hzzyarmy 1 30000 Florins to draw off, To begin a War, is in 
any Man's power ; but,alas,no bydy can end one. This War was commencd by the am- 
bition of the Legarte, but proſecuted by the indignation of the Florentines ; who cntred 
into an immediate League with Monſieur Barnabo,and all the Cities which were at enmiry 
with the Church. To manage it, they created eight Citizens, whom they inveſted with 


> 


abſolute authority of proceeding without appeal, and disburſing without account. This 
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War again{t the Pope, though Uguccione was dead, reviv'd thoſe who had followed the management 
fortunes- of the Ricci, who in oppolition to the A4lv;z', had favoured Barnabo, and appear- of the War. 


el againit the Church ; and the rather, becauſe the cight were all enemies to the Cuclfs : 
whereupon Piero de g!i Aibizi, Lapo da Caſtiglionochio, Carlo Strozzi, and others, united to 
defend themſelves againlt their adverſarics. And while the eight great Citizens were im- 
ployed 
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ployed in the management of the War,and they in their admonitions,the War continueq © 
three years,till the death of that Pope. However, it was carried on with fo univerſal ſatis. ©. 
fation, that the Eight were continued yearly in their Office, and got the Title of Saw; © 
notwithſtanding they had ſequeſtred the riches of the Churches, forc'd the Clergy to the © 
execution of their Fun&ions , and deſpiſed the cenſures of the Pope. So much did the © 
Citizens at that time prefer the advantage of their Country,before the quiet of their Con. 
ſciences: and ſo earneſt were they to make it appear to the Church, that, as when they | 
were friends,they had power to defend it ; ſo now being enemies, they were as able to di. |. 
ſtreſs it; having put all Romagna, Ia Marca, and Perugia, into Rebellion. _ they © 
were able to maintain War, at this rate, againſt the Pope, they could not fo well defend © 
themſelves, againſt their Captains and Faftions. The indignation and hatred the Guelf; | 
had conceived againſt the Eight, augmented their inſolence ; and they affronted them as 
well as the reſt of the chief of the Citizens. Nor was the arrogance of the Captains in- | 
Ferior to the inſolence of the Guelfs; they had made themſelves more formidable than the © 
Signori ; and men went with more awe and reverence to their Houſes,than to the Senators ** 
Palace: inſomuch, that not an Embaſſador was ſent to Florence, but he receiv'd Audience 
from, and had particular commiſſion to the Captains, Pope Gregory being dead, this City 
had no more Wars abroad ; yet, at home, it was in great confuſion: the imperiouſneſs of 
the Guelfs was grown inſupportable, and no way viſible to ſuppreſs them : it was judged 
therefore neceſſary to take Arms, and commit the ſuperiority to the deciſion of Fortune, 
On the Guelfs {ide there were all the ancient Nobility, and the greateſt part of the more 
powerful Citizens; of whom,as (we have ſaid) Lapo, Prero, and Carlo were the chief. On 
the other ſide, were all the inferior ſort of the People headed by the Eight, and aſſiſted by 
Georgio Scali, Tomaſo Stroxz&i, the Ricci, the Alberti, and the Medici, The reſt of the 
- mulritude (as it _— always in ſuch caſes) joyned with the diſcontents, The power 
of their adverſaries ſeemed very conſiderable to the Guelfs ; and their danger great,if any | 
Senate ſhould prove their enemies, and go about to deſtroy them : deſirous to prevent i 
they alembled together z where,examining the State and condition of the City,they fad 
theperſons which had been admoniſhed, were ſo numerous, that they had thereby diſob- 
lig'd moſt of their Citizens, and made them their enemies, They could propoſe no other 
remedy ; but as they had degraded them of their honours, ſo to baniſh them the City,ſeize | 
upon the Senators Palace by force, and conſtrain the whole Town to come over to their | 
ſide, according to the example of the Guelfs their Predeceſſors ; whoſe quiet and ſecurity 
was to be attributed wholly to their baniſhing their adverſaries. As to the deſign, all of 
13779. Tthemagreed; but they differed about the time, It was in the year 1 377, in the Month of 
May,whenLapo conceiving it unſafe to defer;acquainted them that delays were dangerous, 
eſpecially to them ; conſidering, that in the next Senate Salveſtyo de Medici might be cho- 
A Conſpira- ſon —ww Fatany who was a known enemy to their Sed. Piero de gli Albizs was of ano- 
cy of the ther ſentiment, and thought ir beſt to protrattz in reſpet that more force would be ne- 
Guelfs, ceſlary, which were not to be got together privately z and to raiſe them publickly,was to 
run themſelves into palpable danger. His judgment therefore was, that they ſhould have 
patience till S. Fobn's day, which was at hand ; at which time, in regard it was one of the 
greateſt Feſtivals, and great reſort would come to the City of Courſe, they might convey 
in what numbers they pleaſed, without danger of diſcovery. And to obviate their appre- 
henſion of Salv:ſtr, he propoſed to have him admoniſhed ; and if that would not do, to 
put the change upon him, by ſome fraud or artifice in the imborſation 4 and foiſt in ſome 
other of the Colledg of his quarter, to defeat him ſecurely of that Office. This laſt opi- 
nion being approved, it was reſolved to put off ; though Zapo conſented unwillingly, ur- 
ging, that delay was uncertain z that no time can, in all circumſtances, be convenient;and 


that he who expeRs a perfeCt opportunity, ſeldom ener, 3p thing; and when he does, 


it turns commonly to his own diſadvantage. However, ed to admoniſh him, 

but could not hinder Salveſtro, And, for the change, the wight had got an inkling of that, 

The Conſpi- and took care to prevent it ; ſo that Salveſtro was drawn for Gonfaloniere by Alamanno de 
racy defeated. Afedici, Being of a Noble Popular Family, he could not endure that the People ſhould be 
oppreſſed by the power of a few great Perſons; reſolving therefore with himſelf,to put a 

period to their inſolence: ſeeing he was favoured by the People,and back'd by ſeveral of the 

Principal Citizens , he communicated his deſigns with Benedetto Alberto, Tomaſo Strozzi, 

and Georgio Scali ; all of them concurring in the Plot, and ingaging their aſſiſtance. Upon 

this they form'd a Law privately, whereby the Ordin: della Giuſtitia againſt the Grandees 

were reviv*d, the authority of the Capitant di parte, retrench'd ;z and the Ammoniti read- 

mitted to the Magiſtracy. And, becauſe it was belt to propoſe and enaQt it at one time, if 


it \yere poſſible (for it was firſt ro be preſented to the Colledges, and afterwards _— 
te 
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ted in the Councils,) Salveſiro being in his Office,(which,for the time, is, as it were, Prince 
of the City) he cauſed a Colledge and Council to be called both together in one morning z 
and coming in perſon to the Colledge, (which were none of his friends) he propoſed the 
Law to them which he had prepared ; but ir was rejected as an innovation, aud he could 
not prevail to have it paſPd. Salveſtro, ſeeing himſelf defeated in his firſt practice to ob- 
tain it, pretended ſome neceſſity to go forth; and, without being perceived ſlip'd away to 
the Council; where, having placed himſelf fo as he might be heard and ſeen by the whole 
Aſſembly, he told them as follows : 


That, b:ing made Gonfaloniere, be did not think he had been deſign'd for the Cognizans The Speech 
and determination of private Cauſes, (which have thety peculiar Judges ) but to ſuperintend the ot Satveſtro de 
State, to corre& the inſoulence of the Grandees, and to moderate and re&ifie ſuch Laws as were Medict, 


found prejudicial, nay, deſtructive to the Commonwealth. Tbat in both caſes he bad been di- 
ligent to the utmoſt ; and imployed himſelf with all poſſible induſtry : but the perverſneſs and 
malevolence of ſome men was ſo untra&able, and contrary to bus good deſigns ;, they did not 
only binder him from perpetrating any thing for the benefit of the publick z but they denied 
him their Counſel, and refuſed for to hear him. Wheretore, finding it was not in bt 
power to be any beneficial to his Country ; he knew not for what reaſon, or with what con- 


fedence be ſhould continue in an Office which either he did not really deſerve, or of which 


he was thought unworthy by others, For this cauſe his intention was to retire and leave 
the People to the Ele&ion of another, who might be more vertuous, or more fortunate than 
be. 

And having aid, he departed from the Council towards his own houſe. Thoſe of the 
Council, who were privy to the delign, and others, delirous of Novelty, raifed a Tumult 
thereupon ; to which, the Senators and Colledges immediately reſorted ; and meeting their 
Gonfaloniere, they prevailed with him, partly with their authority, and partly with their 
intreaty, to return to the Council, which, by that time, was in great contuſion z- many of. 
the Noble Citizens had been threatened, and injurioully treated; and,among the reſt, Carlo 
Strozz4 had been taken by the Button, by an Artificer,and doubtleſly ſlain, had not the 
ſtanders-by interpoſed ; and, with ſome difficulty, ſav'd him, But he which made the 
greateſt Hubbub, and pur the City in Arms, was Benedetto de gli Alberti, who,from a Win- 
dow of the Palace, cry'd ont aloud to the people, to Arm; Upon which the Piazza was 
filld with arm'd men immediately; and the Colledges did that ont of fear, which they 
had denied upon requeſt. The Captains of the parties had, in the mean time, got toge- 
ther what Citizens they could, to adviſe what was to be done againſt the Decree of the 
Senate. But when they heard of the Tumult, and underſtood what had paſled in Council, 
they all of them ſlunk back to-their Houſes. Let no man that contrives any alteration in 
a City, delnde himſelf, or believe that he can cither ſtop it when he will, or manage ir as 
he pleaſes. Salveſtro*s intention was to have procur'd that Law, and ſetlcd the City. But 
it fell out quite otherwiſe ; for their humours being ſtir'd,every man was diftraQed : the 
Shops ſhut up; the Citizens aſſanlted in their houſes: ſeveral remov*d their goods into the 
Moneſtaries and Churches, to ſecure them ; all people expecting ſome miſchief at hand. 
The whole Corporation of the A4rts,mer, and each of them made a Syndic. Hereupon the 
Priori calPd their Colledges,and were in Counſel a whole day together with the Syndics,to 
find out a way to compole their diſorders to the ſatisfaction of all parties ; but, being of 
different judgments,nothing was agreed. The next day the Ares came forth with Enſigns 
diſplaid; which the Senate underſtanding, and doubting what would follow, they calPd a 
Counſel to prevent the worſt,which was no ſooner met but the Tumulrt increaſed,and the 
Enſigns of the Arts marched up into the P:4zza with Colours flying, and ſtore of arn'd 
men at their heels. 'Thereupon to ſatisfie the Arts, and the multitude, and (if poſſible) to 
diſpel that cloud of miſchief which was impending ; the Council gave General power 


(which, in Florence is called Balia) to the Senators, Colledges, the Eight, the Captains of The Balia. 


the Parties, and the Syndics of the Arts, to reform the State as they ſhould think moſt ad- 
vantageous for the publick. Whilſt theſe things were in agitation ; ſome of the Enſigns of 
the Arts,joyning themſelves with ſome of the rabble,(being ſtimulated by certain perſons, 
who were deſirous to revenge themſelves of ſome late injuries which they had received from 
the Guelfs) ſtole away trom the reſt ; went to the Palace of Lapo da Caſtiglionchio, broke 
into it, plundercd it,and burned it. Zapo,upon intelligence of what the Senate had done, 
in contradiction to the orders of the Guelfs, and ſeeing the People in Arms, having no va- 
riety of choice, but cither to hide,or to fly ; he abſconded firſt in S. Croce, but afterwards 
fled away to Caſentino,in the diſguiſe of a Frierz where he was often heard to complain of 
himſelf, for having conſented to Piero de gli Albizi : and of Piero for having protracted 
their attempt upon the Government till Sr, Fobw's day. Piero and Carlo Stroz44, upon the 

firſt 
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lations and Friends enough to ſecure their reſidence in Florence, The Palace of Lapo bein 


and ſer the Priſoners at liberty : And, after this, they ſack*d the Monaſtery of 4gnoli and 
the Convent di S. Spirito to which, many Citizens had convey'd much of their Goods. Nor 
had the publick Chamber eſcap?*d their violence, had not the awe and reverence of one 
of the Segnori defended it; who being on Horſe-back, with ſome Perſons in Arms atten. 


which being appeaſed in ſome meaſure, either by the authority of the Segnor:, or the ap. 
proach of the night, the next day the Balia indemnified the Ammonit:, with proviſo, that 
Reformati- for three years, they ſhould not Exerciſe any Magiſtracy in that City, They reſcinded 
on again, thoſe Laws which were made in prejudice to the Guelfs, They proclaimed Lapo da Ca- 
—_—_ and his accomplices, Rebels: After which, new Senators were choſen, and 

O 


Men, and lovers of their Country, great hopes were conceived the tumult would haye 
ceaſed: Notwithſtanding, the Shops were not opened; the People ſtood to their Arms, 
and great Guards kept a!l over the City : So that the Segnors entred not upon the Magi- 
ſtracy abroad, with the uſual pomp, but privately within doors, and without any Cere- 
mony at all. Theſe Senators concluded, nothing was ſo neceſſary nor profitable for the 
Publick, at the beginning of their Office, as to pacifie the tumult: Whereupon, by Pro-« 
clamation, they requird all Arms to be laid down; all Shops to be opened; and all Per- 
ſons, who had been call'd out of the Country, to the aſſiſtance of any Citizen, to depart, 
They diſpoſed Guards in ſeveral places of the Town; and ordered things fo, that if the 
Ammoniti could have been contented, the whole City would have been quiet. But they 
not being ſatisfied to attend three years before they ſhould be capable of Office, the Arts, 
in favour to them, got together again; and demanded of the Senate, that, for the future, 
no Citizen might be admoniſhed as a Ghibilin, by either the Senate, the Colledge, the 
Captains of the Parties, the Conſuls, or Sindic's of any Art whatſoever: 'Requiring like- 
wiſe, that new imborſation might be made of the Guelfs, and the old one be burn'd. Their 
demands were preſently accepted, both by the Senate and the Counſels; ſuppoſing there- 
upon, their new tumult would have ceaſed. But thoſe that are covetous, and impatient 
for revenge, are not to be ſatisfied with bare reſtitutiou. Such as deſired diſcord, to inrich 
and wreck themſelves upon their Enemies, perſuaded the Artificers they could never be 
ſafe, unleſs many of their Adverſaries were baniſhed, or deſtroyed. Which Practices being 
remonſtrated to the Senate; they cauſed the Magilſtrates of the ts, and the Sindic's, to 
appear before them, to whom Luigs Guicciardins the Gonfaloniere ſpoke in this manner : 
| Luigi Guic- If theſe Lords, and my ſelf, had not long ſince underſtood the fortune of this City ; 
ctardint's Ora- and obſerved, that its Wars abroad were no ſooner determined, but it was infeſted with 
_ new troubles at home. we ſhould have more admired, and more reſented the tumults 
which bave happened - But things that are familiar, carrying leſs terrour along with them, 
me bave born the late paſſages, with more patience ; eſpecially, conſidering we were not 
at all conſcious to their beginning, and had reaſon to hope they would bave the ſame 
end as former tumults have bad upon our condeſcenſ1on to their great, and their numerous 
demands. But finding ( to our Sorrow ) you are ſo far from compoſomg your thoughts, oy 
acquieſcing in what has been granted, that you are rather exaſperated, and conſpire new 
myury againſt your Fellow-Citizens, and endeavour to baniſh them ; we muſt needs ſay, the 
ignobleneſs of your proceedings provokes us to diſpleaſure. And certainly, bad we imagin?d, 
that in the time of our Magiſtracy, our City ſhould haveveen ruiwd, either in ſiding with, 
- or againſt you, we ſhould bave declin'd that honour, and freed our ſelves from it, either 
by baniſhment, or flight. But,” ſuppoſing we bad to do with People not utterly deſtitute 
of bumanity, and void of all affeFion to their Country , we —_— accepted of the 
preferment, as boping, by the gentleneſs of our deportment, to be too hard for your am- 
bition aud violence, But we ſee now, by unhappy Experience, the mildneſs of our beha- 
viour, and the readineſs of our condeſcenſzons do but inhanſe and elate you, and ſpuy 
you ou to more diſhonourable demands. We ſay not this to diſguſt, but to inform you; 
x let others repreſent to you what will pleaſe it ſhall be our way to remonſtrate what is 
profitable. Tell, me (upon your word) what is there more that you can juſtly deſire of 
us? Tou propoſed to have the Captains of the Parties deveſted of their Authority 5 it 
is done. Tou mov'd, the old imborſations might be burwd, and new ones decreed to 
ſupply them ; we conſented, Tou had a mind the Ammoniti ſhould be re-admitted to 
places 
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firſt noiſe of the tumulr, hid themſelves only, preſuming (whea it was over) they had Re. ; 


burwd, (miſchicfs being moreecaiily propogated, than begun,) ſeveral other Houſes ran the ; 
ſame fate, either out of publick malice, or private revenge: and that the greedineſs anq * 
rapacity of their Companions might, it poſſible out-do theirs ; they broke up the Goals, | 


ding him, oppoſed himſelf, in the belt manner he could, againſt the fury of the People * 


them, Luigi Guicciardini was made Gonfaloniere, Being all look*d upon as peaceable * 
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places of honour and truſt ; we granted it : Upon your interceſſion, we pardoned thoſe who had 
buraed Houſes, and rod Churches ;, and, to ſatisfie you, have ſent ſeveral of our principal 
Citizess into Exile. To gratific you, the Grandees are circumſcril?d with new Laws, and all 
things done that might ſatisfie you : what end therefore will there be of your demands 2 Or, 
bow long will you abuſe the liberty you enjoy 5 Do you not perceive, that we can be overcone 
with more patience, then you can ſubdue us 2 What will be the concluſion , or, whither will 

our diſſentions hurry this poor City 2 Can you have forgot how Caſtruccio, (an inconſ1derable 
Citizen of Luca) taking advantage of the diviſzons, poſſeſſed bimſelf of it * Do not you ſtill 
remember, that the Duke of Athens, from a private perſon, became your Lord and your Sove- 
raign ; and all from our own differences at bome 2 Whereas, when we were united, the Arch- 
Biſhop of Millan, nor the Pope himſelf, were able to burt us;, but were glad (after ſeveral years 
War ) to lay down with diſhonour. Why then will you ſuffer your own diſcords (in time of 
Peace too) to bring a City into Slavery, which ſo many potent Enemies, in time of War, were 
not able to captivate 2 What can you exped from your diviſions, but ſervitude ? What from 
the Goods you hame, or ſhall hereafter take violently from your Neighbours, but Poverty ? The 
Per ſorss you plunder, are they, who, by our care aad appointment, ſupply the City with all 
things 3 and if it be defeated of them, what can we do to ſuſtain it 7 Woatever you gain, (being 
unjuſtly acquir*d) you can hardly preſerve : from whence, Famine and Poverty muſt neceſſarily 
follow, Theſe Lords therefore, and my ſelf do command, and (if it be confiſtent with our 
Dignity) intreat, and beſeech you, that you would compoſe your ſelves for this once, and be con- 
tent with our paſs'd condeſcen/ions , or, if they be too little, and there remains ſtill ſome- 
thing to be granted ;, that you would deſire it civilly, and not with the force and cla- 
mour of a Tumult ; and if your Requeſt be juſk , you will not only be pratified ; but 
occaſzon taken away from wicked men, to ruine your Country, under your ſhelter and 


pretence, 


Theſe words being true, had great influence upon the People, inſomuch that they return'd 
their thanks to the Gonfalontere,acknowledged that he had behav'd himſelf like a good Lord 
to them, and a good Citizen to the City,and promiſed their obedience to whatever he com- 
manded. To break the Ice, the Signor: deputed two Citizens for each of the chicteſt Offi- 
ces, to conſult with the Syndics of the Arts, what, in order to the publick good, was moſt 
fit to be reformed; and to report it to the Senate. But,whillt theſe things were tranſaQing, 
a new Tumulr broke out,which put the City into more trouble than the former. The greateſt 
part of the robbery, and late miſchief, was committed by the rabble, and raſcallity of the 
people; and of them,thoſe who had been moſt eminently miſchievous, apprehended, when 
the greater differences were reconciPd, they might be queſtioned, puniſhed for the 
crimes they had commitred,and (as it always happens) be deſerted by thoſe very perſons 


who inſtigated them at firſt : to which was added,a certain hatred the inferior ſort of the New troubles, 


Pcople had taken againſt the richer Citizens, and the Principals of the Arts, upon prerence 
that they were not rewarded for the ſervice they had done, with proportion to their de- 
ſerts. For when, as in the time of Charles the Firſt,the City was divided into Arts, every 
Art had its proper Head and Governour,to whoſe juriſdiction,(in Civil caſes) every perſon 
in the ſeveral Arts, were to be ſubject. Theſe Arts (as we faid beforc) were originally but 
XII, afterwards they increaſed to XXI,and grew to that power and authority,that,in a few 
years, they ingroſſed the whole Government of the City : and becauſe, among them, ſome 
were more confiderable,and ſome leſs;they came,by degrees,to be diſtinguiſhed, and VII of 
them were call'd Maggrori, and XIV. Aimori, From this diviſion, and the other reaſons 
aforeſaid, proceeded the arrogance of the Captains of the Parties ; for thoſe Citizens who 
had anciently been Guelfs,(under whoſe Government thoſe Offices were always preſerved) 
did ever indulge the chief and better ſort of the Arts ; and diſcountenance the more infc- 
rior, and all that took their parts : hence it was, all the before-mentioned troubles and tu- 
mults were derived. But becauſe, in the ordinary Companics and Corporations of the 
Arts, there were many Trades (in which the mcaner ſort of Pcople were imploycd ) 
of no diſtin and peculiar Company , but were incorporated with other Trades, as the 
quality of their imployments made them fit ; it fell out, that when they were not ſa- 
tisfied with their work, or any other ways injured by their Maſters; they had no per- 
lon T0 repar to for redreſs, but to the Magiſtrate of that Company of which they were 
iworn ; from whom, they conceived, they had not reccived that juſtice, which ought 
to have been done them, Of all Companies of the City, the Company of Clothiers 
was the greateſt, and had moſt of theſe fort of people depending upon it ; infomuch, 
that being the firſt in Wealth and Authority by the induſtry of its Members, it main- 
tain'd (and docs ſtill) the greateſt part of the multitude. The baſcr ſort of people m_- 
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fore (both of this Company, and the relt) were highly incenſed upon the foreſaiq 
occaſions; and being excited, by fear of correction, for the pillaging and firing of 
the Palaces, they met many times in the night, to diſcourſe of what was paſs'd; 
and to admoniſh one another of the danger they were in 3 and to animate ang 
unite them, one of the moſt daring, and moſt experienced among them, made thiz 
Speech : 

The Speech Were it now to be conſidered,whether we were immediately to take Arms ; to L.rn, and plun. 

of a Plevelan. Joy the Houſes of our fellow Citizens, and rob the Churches ; I ſhould be one of thoſe who ſhould 
think it worthy of further debate, and perhaps, prefer harmleſs poverty before hazardous gain, 
But, ſince Arms are taken, many miſchiefs have becn done ; and much prize bas been Yor ; it 
is (in my judgment ) moſt natural, to adviſe which way our gains are t9 be preſerved \ and 
how we may ſt ſecure our ſelves againſt the ills we have committed, I am certainly of opini- 
on, if no man ſhould do you that ſervice, your own neceſſity would adviſe you, Tou ſee the 
whole City full of Complaints, and indignation againſt us ; the Citizens, frequent in their 
meetings ,, and the Srnators perpetually with the Magiſtrate, Be confident, *tts to deſ1gn again; 
us ; to contrive new ways, and to contratt new Forces to deſtroy us. It remains therefore upon 
us, to do two things ; one ts, to provide, that we be net puniſhed for our paſ9d offences ;, the 
other, that we may live with more liberty and ſatisfadFion for the future, To juſtifie therefore 
our former miſdeeds, in my thoughts, it is convenient to increaſe them with new ; and by the 
artif/:: j redoubling our miſchief s, our conflagrations, and robberies, to allure and engage more 
companions to our Party. For where many are guilty,none are puniſhed ; though ſmall faults are 
revenged, great ones are generally rewarded , and where the diſeaſe 1s epidemical, few people com- 
plain; an univerſal calamity being always more ſupportable than a private, $0 then, to multiply 
our miſdeeds, is the readieſt way of obtaining our pardon, and prevailing for thoſe things which 


the enterpriſe 1s not only eaſte, but certain ;, becauſe thoſe who ſhould oppoſe us, are divided, and 


maintain it. Let not the antiquity of their blood diſmay you, (though objetfed ſo mſolently.) All 
men having the ſame original, are equally ancient ; and nature has made no difference in their 
contexture, ſtrip them naked, you are as well as they : dreſs them in your rags, and your ſelves 
'* i in their robes, and you will doubtleſs be the Nobles ;, for *tts nothing but poverty and riches 
41 that diſcriminates betwixt you. It troubles me,. to think, that there are many of you 
unquict in your conſciences, for what you have done ;, and reſolved to be guilty of no more : 
if i if it be ſo, I was miſtaken in my judgment, and you are not the perſons I thought yecu, 
. / 11" Neither conſcience, nor diſgrace, ought at all to deterr you 5 they that overcome, (let the 
lf FOO means be what they will) are never troubled with the diſhonour - and, for conſcience, you 

ought not to be concern'd, Where the fear of Famine, and Death, and Priſons are ſo 
pregnant, there 1s no room for apprebenſtons of Hell, Obſerve the ways and progreſs of 
the World , you will find the rich, the great, and the potent, arrive at all that IWzalth, 
4 -LPOM and Grandeur , and Authority, by Violence or Fraud , and when once they 
"441408 are poſſeſſed, you will ſee with what confidence and ſecurity, they gild over the brutality 
(A FIY of therr Vſurpations , with the unjuſt (but glorious) Title of Acqueſis, Obſerve, on the 
other fide, thoſe whoſe puſillanimity or ſottiſhneſs affrights them from thoſe courſes , what 
becomes of them ? they are choad up and conſumed in ſervitude and poverty : honeſt 
ſervants, are perpetual ſervants, good men are always badly - provided for 5, the bold and 
unſcrupulous, do ſooneſt free themſelves from bondage and the moſt fraudulent and rapa- 
cious, from indigence and diſtreſs. God and Nature have laid every man's fortune before 
him ;, and we ſee men more naturally diſpo9d to rapine, than induſiry ; to bad ations, 
than good, Hence it 1s, we devour one another ;, and be that can do leaſt, goes always by 
the worſt, Force, therefore, 1s to be uſed, when occaſrm 15 given ;, and, what fairer op- 


{ng portunity can be offered by Fortune * The Citizens are divided; the Senate irreſolute ; 
Rt the Magiſtrate frighted ; ſo that before they can unite, and come to any reſolution, our 
an work will be done, and we be either abſolute Princes of the City, or Maſters of ſuch 
iP Cantons, as will not only pardon us for what is paſs'd, but inable us to awe our enemies 
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for the future, I confeſs, this reſolution is dangerous, and bold ; but wire neceſſity urges, 
boldacfs uw prudence and danger in great things, was never comſidered by men of the 
leaj» Courage and Callantry, Thoſe enterpriſes which begin with danger, do end with re- 
ward, and men never free themſelves from one peril , but by advinturing a greater, 
Again, having Priſons, and Tortures, and Death before our Eyes, (as we have) it cannot 
but be more hazardous to ſtand ſtill, than to look out for ſecurity : 19 the firſt, our deſtru- 
ich is certain, 1M the other, contingent, How often bave I heard you complain of 
the auarice of your Superiors , and the injuſtice of your Aſagiſirates * Now, in your 
t1me, 
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rich : their drviſions will give us the Vidtory ; and their riches (when we have got them) ſhall 
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time, 
them as muc 


not only to free, but to advance your ſelves into a capacity of retaliating, and giving 
h occaſion of fearing you, as you have had of them. Time has wings, opportunity 


ies away ; and when once paſs a, is never to be reclain?d. You ſee our enemies are preparing, 


let us prevent their preparation . whoever begins firſt, 1s ſure to prevail, to the ruin of their ene- 


mies, and exaltation of themſelves. Go 0n therefore with courage; "tis an enterprize will yield 


honour tu many of us, but ſecurity to us all, 
F 


Though their own propenſity was too much, this ſpeech puſh'd the people forward,with 
more impetuoſity,to miſchief ; ſo that after they had drawn together what company they 
were able, they concluded to take Arms, and oblig'd themſelves, by oath, to relieve one 
anotker,when any of them ſhould fall under the correction of the Magiſtrate. Whilſt they 
were in this manner conſpiring againſt the Government, the Senators had notice of it from 
one, and having cauſed one S:mone to be apprehended, he confeſſed the whole Plot, and 
that the next day was intended for a Tumult. Whereupon, foreſeeing the danger they 
were in, they aſſembled the Colledges, and ſuch Citizens as ſided with the Sides of the 
Arts, and laboured the preſervation of the City.Betfore they could be got together,it was 
night; and the Signori were adviſed to conſult with the Conſols dell” Arti , who agrecd u- 
nanimouſly, that the whole City ſhould Arm 3 and the Gonfalonrere del Populo, draw all 
the Companies, the next morning, into the Piazza, At the time when the Citizens met, 
and Simone was upon the Rack, one Nicolada Friano being in the Palace, to do ſomething 
about the Clock, returned with all ſpeed to his Houſe, pur the whole Neighbourhood into 
an uproar, and brought above a thouſand arn*d men together into the Piazza di Santo 
Spirito in a moment. The allarm increaſing, came to the reſt of the Conſpirators, who 
immediately took Arms; and, in a ſhort ſpace, Sa Piero Maggiore, and San Loyenza, (as 


they had appointed before) were full of Arm'd men. The day being arriv*d, which was ri 


the 21/t of July, in favour of the Senate, there were not above 80 Men appeared in their 
Arms, and none of the Gonfaloniere ; for they having intelligence the whole City was in 
Arms, were afraid to ſtir out of their Houſes. The firlt party of the People which advan- 
ced to the Piazza, was that which had met at San Piero Aaggior ; but the Forces which 
were drawn there before, did not remove, Not long after them,appeared the reſt of the 
multitude, who, finding no reſiſtance,with hideous noiſe,demanded their Priſoners of the 


Signori,and not ſucceeding by threats,to gain them by force, they ſet fire to the Palace of 


Luigi Guicciardini, and burned it to the ground ; whereupon, for fear of worſe miſchief, 


their Priſoners were ordered to be delivered, When they had recovered their Priſoners, 


they took the Standard della Giuſtitia from the Eſſecutoregburned many Houſes under it,and 


perſecuted all People that they were angry with,whether upon publick,or private account; 
many Citizens, upon particular quarrels, conducting the Tumult to the Houſes of their 
adverſaries; it being ſufficient, to cry out in the multitude, To ſuch an bouſe,to ſuch a man ; 


or for him that carried the Standard,to direct it to ſuch a place. They burned the Accounts 
and Books of the Company of the Clothing-Trade;and after they had done miſchief good 
ſtore, that they might accompany their exorbitance with ſonle laudable a&tion, they made 
Salveſtro de Medici,a Knight, and as many more of their Partners, as the whole number a- 


mounted to 64, among which, there were Benedetto, and Antonio de gli Alberti ;, Tomazo 


Strozzi, and ſeveral others; ſome of which,received their Honour much againſt their wills; 
In which accident,one thing is more than ordinarily remarkable; that thoſe perſons,ſome 
of them, whoſe Houſes were burned; were, the ſame day, Knighted by the ſame Perſons 
which had burned them; ſo unconſtant are the People, and fo ſmall the diſtance betwixt 
their kindneſs, and revenge; an experiment of which, was ſeen in their behaviour to Zuigi 
Guicciardini, the Gonfalontere della Giuſtitia, The Senators finding themſelves abandoned 
by their Guards, by the chief of the Arts, and their Gonfaloniere themſelves, were very 


much perplexed,no-body coming in to their aſſiſtance,as they were commanded ; and, of 


the 16 Gonfaloni,there was only the Company of the Golden Lion, and two more, which 


appeared, and they ſtaid not long in the Piazza ; for, not finding themſelves followed by 


their Brethren, they alſo returned to their Houſes : the Citizens, on the other ſide, ſce- 
ing the fury of the multitude uncontroulable, and the Palace of the Signori deſerted, 
ſome of them kept cloſe in their Houſes ; others thruſt themſelves into the Crowd, 


thereby to ſecure their own Houſes, and their Friends ; by which means, the numbers of 


the People were much increaſed, and the power of the Senate extreamly diminiſhed. The 
Tumult continned in this violence all day long ; and.at nighthere were above 6000 Men 
together at the Palace of Stephano,behind the Church of S: Barnaby. Before day, they con- 
ſtrained the ſeveral Arts to ſend for their Enſigns; and having got them in the morning, 
they match'd with their Colours before them, to the Palace of the Podeſta, who rc- 
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fuſing 


The People 
ſe again, 
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fuſing to ſurrender z they fell upon it, and forced it. The Senate delirous -to compoſe 


things another way, perceiving nothing was to be done by force, called three Mem. 


bers of their Colledges, and ſent them to the Palace of the Podeſta, who found, that ®- 
the heads of the People had been alreatly in conſultation with the Smarcs of the Arts, ang © 


ſome other conſiderable Citizens,to reſolve what was fit to be demanded of the Senate:  &- 
that they returned in a ſhort time to the Senate, with four Deputies from the People, and &- 
theſe following Propoſals. That the Clothing Trade might nor, for the future, be ſubje& Þ 
to the Government of a Foreigner ; That three new Companies, or Corporations, ſhould | 
be erected ; one, to conſiſt of Carders, and Diers ; another, of Barbers, Taylers, Shoo. 
makers, and ſuch other Mechanicks ; and the third, of the more inferior Trades, out of 
W hich Companies, two ſhould be choſen to fit in the Senate ; and three to fit among the 
14, which had the Government of the Artiminori, or inferior Trades. That the Senate &* 
ſhould provide Halls for theſe new Companies, where they might meet, and conſult a. #7 
bout their affairs. That no perſon, of any of theſe Companies, ſhould be conſtrained ty © 
pay any debt under fifty Duckets,for the ſpace of two years. That no intereſt ſhould be paid 
out of the Banks,znd only the principal to be reſtor?d. That all Priſoners,and condemn'{ 
Perſons,ſhould be diſcharged.T hart all rhe Ammontts ſhould be re-admitted to all honours, 
Many other things were demanded in behalf of their friends ; and, on the contrary, as to 
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their enemies, they inliſted, that teveral of them might be impriſoned, and ſeveral ad. 
moniſhed. To give perfection to all, it was neceſſary they ſhould be ratified in-the Council #7 
of the Commons ; which was deferred till the next, becauſe two Councils were not to be 
held in one day. In the mean time, the Arts ſeemed all of them to be content, and the i 


People to be ſatisfied ; having promiſed,as ſoon as their Laws and demands were confirm- * 


ed, they would rctire to their houſes. The next morning being come, and the Council 
of the Commons deliberating upon their demands ; the voluble and impatient multitude © 


were got together, and marching, with Enſigns dif] plaid, into the P1azza, with ſo obſtre. 7 
perous and dreadful a noiſe,as affrighted both the Council, and Senate : whereupon,Guer. BY 
riante Marignouli, one of the Signors, (induced more by fear, than any private exception) MK: 
went down, under pretence to ſecure the Gate below, and march'd off to his Houſe. He 
could not, however, convey himſelf ſo privately away,but the Rabble diſcovered him,yet 
without any violence to him,only crying out;as he paſſed, that all the Senators ſhould leave 
the Palace; if not, they would burn their Houſes, and knock their Children on the head, 
By this time, the Law they urg'd, was concluded ; the Senators returned to their Cham- 
bers; and the Council gone down, (not daring to go forth) were walking up and down 
the Court and the Cloylters, deſpairing of the ſatety of the City,by reaſon of the bruitiſh- 
neſs,and barbarity of the multitude, and the croſſneſs or puſillanimity of thoſe who might 
have either bridled or ſuppreſſed them. The Signor: were likewiſe in no leſs doubt and 
confuſion, ſeeing themſelves not only forſaken by one of their own Members, but relieved 
by no-body, neither with intelligence, nor ſupplies, Whilſt they were in this heſitation, 
uncertain what they ought, or what they were able to do, Tomazzo Strozzi, and Benedetto 
Alberti,Cprompted by private ambition, of being themſelves the laſt of the Senators which 
ſhould remain in the Palace,or elſe, becauſe it was really their judgment) perſuaded them 
to give way, toyicld to the fury of 

houſe. This counſel being given by perſons who had been heads of the People, (though 
others ſeem to approve it) diſpleaſed Alamanno Acciavoli, and Nicolo de Bene, exceed- 
ingly, who (recolleCting their courage) made anſwer ; That, if others of the Senate had a 
mind to depart, they would not hinder them ; but, for their parts, till the expiration of 
their authority permitted them, they were reſolved not to leave the Palace, but with the 
loſs of their lives. This difference redoubled the horror of the Senate,and the rage of the 
People : inſomuch, that the Gonfalontere, chooſing to reſign his Office with ſhame, rather 
than retain it with danger, recommended himſelt to Tomazzo Strozz?s protection, who | 
took him out of the Palace, and conducted him to his Houſe: in like manner, the reſt of 
the S:znort departed one after another ; and Alamanno, and Wicelo, (who were ſo magna- 
nimous before, leſt they ſhould be thought more valiant than wiſe,) got out alſo, and re- 
turned like the reſt ; ſo that the Palace remained in the hands of the People,and the eight 
Officers for the adminiſtrations of War, who had not as yet laid down their Commands, 


Michaele di hen the People made their entrance into the Palace , the Enſigns of the Gonfaloniere di 
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Giuſtitia, was carried by one Michaele di Lando, a Carder of Wool. This Michaele (with- 
out ſhooes on his feet, and ſcarce cloathes on his back) being followed by a great rout, 
ran up tothe top of the Stairs,and being got within hearing of the place where the Sena- 
tors ſ{ate, he turned himſelf about to the multitude, and ſaid, You ſee, Gentlemen, this Pa- 
lace,and this City, is yours ;, how ſhall they be diſpoſed of, or, what is your pleaſure ſhall be _ 

0 


the People,and retire privately,every Man to his own ® 
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To which, they univerſally replied, it was thetr pleaſure he ſhould be Gonfaloniere, and 
govern the City as he thought belt. Afichaele accepted the Office, being a prudent and 
ſagacious man, more obliged to Nature than Fortune ; and the firſt thing he reſolved, 
was, to compoſe the Tumalts,and ſettle the City. To hold the People imployed,and gain 
time for the digeſtion of his deſigns,he commanded them abroad,in ſearch of one Ser Nuto, 
(who had been intended for Provoſt Marſhal, by Zapo da Caſtighoncchio) and molt of thoſe 
who were about him, went away in his purſuit, To begin (then) his dominion with ju- 
ſtice, as he had acquired it by Grace, he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that no man 
ſhould dare to burn, or ſteal any thing for the future ; and to terrifie the more, he cauſed 
a Gallows to be ſet up in the P:azza: proceeding next to the reformation of the City,he 
turned out the Sindics of the Arts, and put new in their places ; He deprived the Signori, 
and the Colledges of their Authority,and burned the Badges of their Office. By this time 
the People had found Sr Nuto, brought him to the Palace, tyed him up to the Gallows by 
one of his Legs, and every one that was about him, having torn off a piece,in a moments 
time, there was nothing of him to be ſeen, but one of his feet. On the other lide, the Otto 
della Guerra, (ſuppoſing the Government in them, upon the departure of the Signori) had 
deſigned new Senators to ſucceed them. But Aichaele underſtanding it, ſent to them to 
be gone out of the Palace, and to let them know, it ſhould appear to all People, that he 
could govern Florence, without their counſel or aſjiſtance. After this, he allembled the 
Sindics of the Arts ; and created four new Senators out of the inferior ſort of People ; 
two for the better, and two for the worſer Trades, Moreover, he divided the State into 
three parts, one of them to relate to the new Arts z another to the leſs ; and the third to 
the greater. He gave to Salveſtro de Medici,the revenue of the Shops upon the old Bridge ; 
to himſelf,the Podeſtaria of Empol: ,, beſides many other Acts of Beneficence to ſeveral Ci- 
tizens, and friends of the People, not ſo much for their own ſakes, but that they might be 
always willing, and able to defend him. The People however, began to ſuſpect, that A2t- 
chacle was partial to the better ſort;and to diſcern that they had not ſo much intereſt in the 
Government,as would be neceſlary for their ſafety. Whereupon, puſh'd forward by their 
accuſtomed inſolence, they tookArms again,and came marching,with their Colours flying, 
to the Piazza, in a Bravado, requiring the Senators to come down to the Ringheria, and 
deliberate upon certain new things they had to propoſe for their ſecurity,and good, AMi- 


 chaele was ſenſible of their inſolence,but (not to provoke them any farther,before he knew 


what they would have) he only blamed their manner of addreſs;delired them to lay down 
their Arnis, and, that then, by fair means, they ſhould obtain that, which did not ſtand 
with the Dignity of the Government to grant by conſtraint : with which anſwer,the Peo- 
ple being highly incenſed, they drew up at new S. Mares, againſt the Palace, and created 
eight Commiſſioners, with their Miniſters and dependants, to gain themſelves reverence 
and reputation : ſo, as at that time, the City had two Tribunals ; and were governed by 
two diſtin&t Adminiſtrations. Among the Commulſioners it was reſolv'd, that eight per- 
ſons, to be choſen by the Body of the Arts, ſhould be always reſident in the Palace, with 
the Senators, to give Sanftion to whatever the S:gnor; reſolv'd upon. They took from 
Salveſtro de Medici, and Michaele de Lando, whatever in their former Councils they had 
conferred upon them; aſſigning ſeveral Offices and Penſions, to many of their Friends, to 
ſupport the Dignity of their Imployments. Having concluded, in this manner, among 
themſelves, to make all the more valid, they ſent two of their Members to the Senate,to 
demand their confirmation; otherwiſe, to let them know, that what they could not ob- 


tain by civil application, they were able to do by force. Theſe two Commiſſioners de- 


livered their meſlage to the Senate, with great confidence and preſumption ; upbraiding 
the Gonfaloniere by his Office, and other honours which he had received from them ; and 
that, in return, he had molt ungratefully behav'd himſelf rowards them ; and coming, at. 
the end of their objurgation, to threaten him ; AMichacle, unable to indure fo great inſo- 
lence, (more ſutably to the Majeſty of his Place, than the meanneſs of his Birth) reſolved, 
by ſome extraordinary way, to corrett ſuch extraordinary impudence, and drawing his 
Sword,he cut them very much, and cauſed them afterwards,to be manacled and impriſoned. 

This action of the Gonfaloniere was no ſooner known, but it put all the multitude in 2 
flame: and believing they ſhould be able to gain that by violence, which they could not 
compals without,they immediately to their Arms,and march'd round about the Palace, to 
find where, with moſt advantage, they might fall on. Michaele, on the other ſide, ſuſpe- 
tting the worſt, reſolved to be before-hand, as judging it more honourable to fall upon 
them abroad,than to expect them within the Walls, till they fell upon him,and forced him 
out of the Palace (as they had done his Predeceſſors) with great ſhame and diſhonour, 
Gathering therefore together a great number of Citizens,(who having found their error) 
were 
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were reſortcd to him z he marched out as ſtrong as he could, on Horſe-back, and advan- * 
ced to fight them as far as new S. aries. | 

The People (as I ſaid before) were as forward as he; and marching about towards the 

Palace, to take their advantage, it happened, AMichacle made his Sally at the ſame tim 

Michaele o- and they miſſed one another. Afichaele returning, found the People had poſleſled them- 

ny the elves of the Piazza, and were ſtorming the Palace; whereupon, he charged them 
ſmartly on the rear,that he brake them immediately ; ſome of them he chaced out of the | 
City ; and forced the reſt to throw down their Arms, and hide themſelves. This Vito. | 
Ty being obtained, the Tumult diſſolved, and the City became quiet, and all by the ſin- 

gle valour of the Gonfaloniere ; who for Courage, Generoſity,and Prudence, was ſuperior 

to any Citizen of his time, and deſerves to be numbred among the few BenetaQtors to 

their Country ; for, had he been ambitions, or ill-diſpoſed,the City had loſt irs liberty,and 

relapſed into greater Tyranny than that in the time of the Duke of Athens, But, his good- 

neſs would not admit a thought againſt the good of the publick; and his prudence ma- 

naged things ſo, that many ſubmitted to him, and the reſt he was able to ſubdue, 

Theſe paſſages amazed the common people, and put the better ſort of Artificers into 
an admiration of their own ſtupidity, who could not endure the Grandeur of the Nobili- 
ty, were now forced to truckle to the very skum of the People. When Aichaele had this 
good fortune againſt the People, at the ſame time,new Senators were drawn,two of which 
were of ſo vile and abject condition, every body deſired to quit themſelves of fo infa- 
mous a Magiſtracy. Whereupon,the firſt day of Septembey,when the Signors made the firſt 
entrance upon their Office, the People being ſo thick, that the Palac: was full of arm'd 
men ; there was a cry ſent forth from among them, that no Senator ſhould be made out 
of the meaner ſort of the People ; and, in ſatisfaction to them, the Senate degraded the 
other two, (one of which was called Tra, and the other Boryaccio) and, in their places, 
Georgio Scali, and Franceſco di Michaele, were Elected. 

Afterwards, they diflolved the Corporations of the meaner Trades,and of all their de- : 
pendants ; only Michaele di Lando, Ludovico di Puccio,and ſome few others were excepted, 
They divided the Magiſtracy into two parts z one for the greater, the other for the leſſer | 
ſort of Arts. Oniy it was concluded, the Senate ſhould contain five of the leſſer Arts, and | 
four of the greater , the Gonfaloniere to be choſen ſometimes. out of one, and ſometimes | 
out of the other. This Conſtitution and Eſtabliſhment, ſerled the City for a while : and, * 
although the Government was taken out of the hands of the People ; yet, the Artificers 
of the meaneſt quality, had more power than the Popular Nobility, who were forced to 
comply, to ſatisfie the Arts, and divide them from the baſer ſort of People. This was 
much approved by thoſe who deſired the faction of the Guelfs (which had handled ſeveral * 
of the Citizens with ſo great violence) might be deprefled ; among the reſt which were ' 
advanced by this new model,Giorgio Scali, Benedetto Alberti,Salveſtro de Medici,and Tomaſo © 

Wn» Foun Strozz4 were made, as it were, Princes of the City, Theſe proceedings exaſperated the *Þ 

ftioguiſhed Jealouſies betwixt the Popular Nobility, and the meaner ſort of People, by the inſtigati- *' 

trom the Ple- ON of the Ricci, and Albizi, of which two parties, becauſe we ſhall have frequent occaſi- 

bcian, on to diſcourſe (many ſad and great actions happening afterwards betwixt them) we ſhall, 
for _ diſtinQion, call one of them the Popular, and the other the Plebeian Party, for 
the future, 

This Government continued three years, with frequent examples both of Baniſhment 
and Death:for thoſe who were at the helm, knowing there were many male-contents both 
within the City, and without, lived in perpetual fear. They who were diſcontented 
within, attempted, or conſpired every day ſomething or other againſt the State. Thoſe 
without, (having no reſtraint upon them) by means ſometimes of this Prince, ſometimes 
of this Commonwealth, raiſed ſeveral ſcandals both of the one ſide and the other. Ar 
that time, Giannozzo da Salerno, General for Carlo Durazzo, who was deſcended from 
the King of Naples, happened to be at Bologna, attending a deſign 3 which, they ſaid, 
Durazz9 had undertaken againſt Queen Giovanna, at the inſtigation of the Pope, who 
was her mortal enemy. There were in Bologna, at the ſame time, ſeveral Exiles from 
Florence, who held ſtri& intelligence both with Pope Urban and Carle : which was the 
cauſe, that thoſe who governed in Florence, living in great jealouſie, gave credit calily to 
the calumniations of all thoſe Citizens that were ſuſpeRted. During This general apprehen- 
ſfron,news was brought to the Magiſtrate, that Gronnozzo da Salerno, with the aſſiſtance of 
all thoſe who were baniſhed, was to march down with his Army againſt Florence ; and 
that ſeyeral in the City had ingaged to take Arms in his behalf, and to deliver up the 
Town. Upon this information, many were accuſed in the firſt place, Piero de glt Albizi, 


and Carls Strozzi were named ; and after them, Capriano Mangioni, Facopo Sacchetti, Do- 
nato 
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nato Barbadori, Philippo Stroz21, and Gromanm Anſelm ;, all which were ſecured, EXCEPT 
Carlo Strozzi, who eſcaped; and (that no-body might dare to take Arms for their refcue) 
the Senate deputed Tomaſo Strozut, and Benedetto Alberti, with a competent number oof 
Souldiers, to ſecure the City. The Priioners being examined, and their charge, and an- 
ſer compared, they were tound, not Guilty, and the Captain refuſed to condemn them ; 
hereupon thoſe who were their encmics,incenied the Pcople ſo highly againſt them,that,in 
a great fury,they forced the Captain to condemn them. Neither could Prero de gli Albizy be 
excuſed, either for the greatnets of-ius Family, or the antiquity of his Reputation; he ha- 
ving a long time been the molt fearcd,and the molt reverenced Citizen in Florence, W here- 
upon, either ſome of [113 true Friends, (to teach him moderation in the time of his great- 
neſs) or ſome of his Enemies,(to check, and allarm him with the unconſtancy of Fortune) 
at a great I reat v hich he had made for ſcveral of the Cirrzens, ſent him a Salver of Com- 
fits ; among which a nail was privately conveyed ; which being diſcovercd in the diſh,and 
viewed by the whole Table, it was interpreted as an admoniſhment to him,to fix the wheel 
of his fortune; for being now at the height, it its rotation continued, he mult of neceſlity 
fall to the ground ; which interpretation was verihed firſt by his fall, and then by his 
death. After this exccution the City remained full of confution, both Conquerours and 
Conquered being afraid : but the ſaddeit eitects proceeded from the jealoulic of the Go- 
vernors, every little arcadent provoking them to new injurics againlt the Citizens,by con- 
demning, admoniſhing, or baniſning them the Town ; to which may be added, the many 
new Laws and Ordinances which they made to fortific their authority ; which were ex- 
ecuted with great prejudice to all ſuch as were ſuſpected by their party; for, by them, 65 
were Commiſlioned,with the aſſiitance of the Senate, to purge the Commonwealth of ſuch 
people as they thought dangerous to the State, . Theſe Commiſſioners admoniſhed 39g Ci- 
tizens; ſeveral of the Populace ; and debaſed many of the Nobles; and to oppoſe thein- 
ſelves more etfe&ually againſt foreign Invalions, they entertained into their Pay an Engliſh 
Man, called Fohn Aguto, an exceilent Officer, and one who had commanded in Italy for 
the Pope,and other Princes, a long time. Their allarms from abroad were cauſed by intel- 
ligence, that Carls Durazzs was railing ſeveral Companies for the Invalion of the King- 
dom of Naples ; and the Florentine Exiles joyned with him in the Expedition 3 but to 
obviate thar danger, they provided not only what force, but what Money was pollible ; 
and when Carlo came with his Army to Arrcz29, the Florentines being ready with forty 
thouſand Florines to receive him, he promiſed he would not moleſt them. After he had 
received their Moncy, he procceded in his enterpriſe againſt Naples ; and having taken the 
Queen, he ſent her Priſoner into #/#7gary. His Victory there, tuggeſted new jealoutic in- 
to the Governors of Florence : they could nut-imagin their Money could have greater in- 
fluence upon the King,than the fricndihip lus Family had long maintained with the Faction 
of the Guelfs, who were undone by him. Apprehenlions increating at this rate, enormi- 
ties increaſed with them, which were fo far trom extinvyuiſhing their fears,that they were 
exceedingly multiplicd ; and the greater part of the City were in great diſcontent. To 
make things worſe, the infolence of G:or£10 Scalt, and Tomaſo Strozzz were added, who 
being grown more powerful than the Magiſtrate, every one tcarcd, leſt, by their conjun- 
tion with the Plebcians, they ſhonid bc ruined. 

Nor did this Government ſeem violent and tyrannical to good men only, but to the ſe- 
ditious, and debauched : for this arrogance of G:orgrs's being, fome time or other of ne- 
ceſſity to have an end ; it happened, that Giovanni di Cambio was accuſed by one of his 
acquaintance, for practiling againſt the State 3 but upon examination, Cambio was found 
innocent by the Captain ; and the Judge gave ſentence, that the Informer ſhould ſuffer 
the ſame puniſhment, which ſhould have heen inflicted on the other, had his charge been 
made good. Gzorgio interpoſed, with his intreatics and authority to preſerve him ; bur, 
not prevailing, he, and Tomaſo Strozzi,with a number of arm'd men,reſcued him by force, 
plundered the Captain's Palace, and forced him to hide himſelf, "This action made the 
whole City deteſt him; put his encmics upon contriving his deſtruction, and Plotting 
which way they might redeem the City out of his hands, and the Plzbeians, (who, for 
three years together, had had the command of it.) 

To this deſign, the Captain gave the opportunity ; for the Tumult being appeafed, he 
went to the Senate, and told them : 

That he had chearfully accepted the Office, to which they had ele&:d bim, preſuming 
he bad ſerved Perſons of Honour and Equity, who would have taken Arms to have pro- 
moted and vindicated Fuſftice , rather than to have obſtrudfed it : but bs obſervation 
and experience had acquainted bim with the Gowernours of the City and their manner 
of converſation , that dignity which ſo willingly be had taken up for the benefit of bis 
Country, 
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Reformation. 


Country, to avert the danger and detriment impending, he was as ready to lay down, 

The Captain was ſweetned by the Senate, and much confirmed by a promiſe made tg 
him of reparation for what he had ſuffered already, and ſecurity for the tuture. Here. 
upon, ſeveral of them conſulting with ſuch of the Citizens as they thought greateſt lovers 
of their Country, and leaſt ſuſpicious to the ſtate; it was concluded, that they had now a 
fair opportunity to redeem the City out of the clutches of Gzorgio and his Plebeians; (moſt 
people having alienated their affections from him, upon his laſt inſolence) and the beſt 
way would be to improve it before they had time to reconcile; for they knew the favour 
of the People was to be loſt and gained by the leaſt accideat in the World. 
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For the better-Condutt of their Aﬀairs, it was thought neceſſary that Benedetto Albert; | 


ſhould be drawn into the Plot z without whoſe concurrence, the enterprize would be dan- 


gerous. This Benedetto was a very rich Man, courteous, ſober, a true lover of his Coun- | 


try, and one infinitely diſſatisfied with the irregularity of their ways; fo that it was no 


hard matter to perſuade him to any tning that might contribute to the ruine of Grorgio; © 


for that which had made him before an Enemy to the Popular Nobility, and the faction of 2 


the Guelfs, was the inſolence of the one, and the tyranny of the other 3 and afterwards 


finding the Heads of the multitude no better than they, he forſook them likewiſe, and all *' 


the miſdemeanors and impieries which were committed after that, were done without his 
approbation or conſent ; ſo that the ſame reaſons which inclined him to the People at 
firſt, the ſame reaſons impelled him now to deſert them. 


Having brought Benedetto and the Heads of the Arts to their Lure in this manner, and 
furniſhed themſelves with Arms, they ſeized upon G1org1o, but Tomaſo eſcaped. The next | 


day after he was apprehended, Grorgio was beheaded, with fo great terrour and confter- 
nation to his Party, that they were ſo far trom endeavouring his reſcue, that all of them 
crowded in to behold his Execution. Being brought to dye before thoſe People who had fo 
lately adored him, he complained of the iniquity of his fortune, and the malignity of thoſe 
Citizens, who, by their injury and juſtice had conſtrained him to fide with a multitude 
which was not capable either of graticude or fidelity; and diſcovering Benedetto in. the 
midſt of the Guards, he ſaid; And can you, Benedetto, conſent that this wrong ſhould be done 
to me? Were you in my place, I aſſure you, I would not ſuffer it : but let me tell you, this 
day is the laſt of my misfortunes, and the firſt of yours. After which, lamenting his unhap- 
pineſs in having committed his fortunes and life to the conſtancy of the People, which is 
ſhaken by every rumor, or accident, or concelt, he laid down his Head, and 1t was cut off 
in the midſt of his armed and inſulting Enemies: After him ſeveral of his Confederates 
were Executed, and their Bodics dragged about the Streets by the People. His Death put 
the whole City into commotion; for at his Execution, many Citizens had put themſelves 
into Arms in favour of the Senators, and the Captain of the People, and ſome upon the 
dictates of their own private amoition and revenge. The City being full of various humors, 


every one had his private delign, which all defired to compaſs before they laid down their | 3 
Arms. The Ancient Nobility called Grand;, could not brook that they were deprived of f 


publick imployments, and therefore ſet all their Wits upon the Tenters, to recover what 
they had loſt; and Arm'd, upon pretence of re-inveſting the Captains of the Arts with 
their Original Authority. The Popular Nobility and the greater Arts were diſyuſted, that 
the Government ſhould be communicated to the inferior Arts, and the loweſt ſort of the 
People. On the other fide, the inferior Arts were diſpoſed to augment, not detract from 
their Authority ; and the meaner ſort of People were as tender and jealons of loſing their 
Colledges: Which diſtractions cauſed the City to tumultuate ſeveral times in one year ; 
ſometimes the Nohility; ſometimes the better Trades; ſometimes the leſſer; ſometimes 
the Common People; and ſometimes altogether betaking to their Arms in ſeveral parts cf 
the Town; upon which, many skirmiſhes and rencounters happened betwixt them and the 
Guards of the Palace; the Senators contending ſometimes, and ſometimes complying, as 
they judged moſt likely to remedy thoſe inconveniences : So that after two Treaties, and 
ſeveral Balia*s created for the reformation of the City; after many miſchiefs, and troubles, 
and dangers, they came to an agreement, That all who had been impriſoned after Salveſtro 
de Medici was made Gonfaloniere, ſhould be diſcharged. That all dignities and penſions con- 
ferred by the Balia of LXXV1II ſhould be taken away. That their honours ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the Guelfs, That the two new Arts ſhould be deprived of their Incorporation 
and Gove1 uors, and all their members and dependents diſpoſed into the old Companies as 
formerly. That the Gonfalmmiere di Giuſtitia ſhould not be elected by the leſſer Arts : and 
whereas before they had the diſpoſition of half, they ſhould hereafter be capable but of a 
third part of the Offices of the City, and the beſt of them too to be put out of their 
power : So that the Popular Nobility and the Guelfs reallumed the whole G——_ 
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and the Commons were abſolutely difpoſleſſed, after they had held it from the year 1558, 
to 1381. Nor was this Magiitracy lels injurious towards the Citizens,nor lefs grievous in 
its principles, than the Government of the People ; many of the popular Nobility, who 
had been eminent defenders of the peoples intereſt, being clap'd in Priſqn, with great num- 
bers of the chief of the Plchcians : Among which Aichacle Lando was one ; nor could the 
many good Offices which he had done in the time of his authority, protect him from the 
rage of that party, when the licentious and unreſtrained multitude ruined the City : fo 
little was his Country thankful for all his great a&tions. Into which crror, becauſe many 
Princes and Commonwealths do trequeatly fall, ir happens, that men terrified by tuch ex- 
amples, before they can be made ſentible of their Princes ingratitude, do fi! into heir 
diſpleaſure. Theſe flavghters and theſe exilements had always,and d1d then 4i{pleaſe Bene- 
detto Alberti ; and lic both publickly and privately condemn'd tzem. V/herenpon, the 
Government were fcarful of him,as believing him one of the P:couans principal trends, and 
one who had conſented to the death of Giorgio Scalr, not out 0: any dilapprobation of his 
cenduR, but that he might remain alone in authority after him. By degrees, his words 
and demeanor came to be ſuſpicious, and the party that was uppermoſt watch'd him ver 
narrowly, to find ont ſome occaſion to ſend him after Giorgio, Things being in this po- 
ſture at home, no great action happencd abroad ; that little which did happen, was occa- 
fion'd more by fear of what they mighrt,than from any prejudice that was actually ſuſtain'd; 
Lodovico d Angio coming into [taly about that time, to drive Carlo Diirazzo ont of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and repoſleſs the Queen Giovanna. The pallage of this Prince put 
the Florentines into no little diſtraction; Carlo, upon the old ſcore of amity, deiired their 
aſliſtance z Lodovico (like thoſe who ſeek new friendſhips) demanded their Neutrality, The 
Florentines, (that they might plealc oth parties, it pojlible) ro comply with Zodovico, and 
ſupply Carlo, diſcharged Aguts from their ſervice, and recommended him to Pope Urban, 
who was a profeſſed enemy to Carlo z- which artifice was ealily diſcovered by Zodovico,and 
he thought himſelf much injured thereby. While the War continued in Puglia bewixt Lo- 
dovico and Charles, Supplies were ſent out of France to reintoice Zudovico ; which For- 
ces (being atrived in Tuſcany) were conducted to Arezzo by thoſe who were baniſhed out 
of that Town, where they removed all thoſe who were of Charles his party z and juſt as 
they deſign'd the ſame meaſures againſt Florence, as they had taken againſt Arezzo, Lodo- 
vic died, and the Afﬀairs of Puglia and Tuſcany followed his fate, for Charles ſecur'd him- 
ſelf of his Kingdom, which he thought he had loſt; and the Florentines, who were not 
ſure to defend their own, bought .4rczz0 of thoſe who had kept it tor Lodowic. Charles 
having ſecured himſelf of Puzlia, departcd for Hungaria, (winch Kingdom was, by inhe- 
ritance,deſcended to him) leaving his Wife behind him in Puglia,with Ladrflao and Giovar- 
a, (two of his Children) as ſhall be ſhewn more fully. 

Carlo poſſeſſed himſelf of Hungary, but died ſhortly after ; however his Conqueſt of 
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that Country was ſo grateful an cxploit to the Flurentines, that never greater expreſlions of giv's Death, 


joy were made for any victory.of their own,as appeared as well by publick as private mag- 
nificence 3 many Families keeping open Houſes, and Feaſting exceedingly, but none with 
that pomp and extravagance as the Family of the Albert: ; the proviſion and oftentation of 
whoſe entertainments, were fitter for the condition of a Prince, than for a private perſon. 
Which extravagance gained him munch envy, and that, being ſeconded by a jealouſie in the 
Government, that Benedetto had deſigns againſt it, was the occaſion of its deſtruction ; for 
they could not be ſafe, whilſt they thought it might fall out every day,that he (reconciling 
himſelf with the People) might turn them out of the City as he pleaſed. Things being at 
this uncertainty, it happened that he being Gonfaloniere delle Campagnie, his Son-in-Law 
Philippo Magalutti was made Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia, which accident redoubled the appre- 
henſion of the Governours; as thinking Benedetto grew upon them fo faſt, their authority 
mult of neceſſity decline : but deſirous to remedy it what they could, and jt poſlible, with: 
out a tumult, they encouraged Beſe A7agalotte (his enemy and Cs to acquaint the 
Senate, that Philippo not being of age for the execution of that Office, he could not, nor 
ought not enjoy it : and the cauſe being heard in the Senate, Phzlippo was adjudged incapa- 
ble of that Dignity, and Bardo Aſancini ſucceeded in his place; a perſon fiercely againſt 
the faRion of the people, and a perfect enemy to Benedetto. Raving entred upon his Ot- 
fice, he called a Balia for reformation of tac State z which Balia impriſoned Benedetto Al- 
berti, and baniſhed all the reſt of his Family, only .4ntonio was excepted. Before he was 
carried away, Benedetto called all his friends together, to take his leave of them ; and fin- 
ding them fad, and the tears in their cyes, he ſpake to them as follows : 
Tou ſee (Gentlemen) in what magmer fortune has ruin'd me, and threatned you : I do 
nt wonder at it, nor indeed ought it to be cw to you + ſeeing it ſo happens yy to 
\ them 
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them, who, among ill men, are ſtudious of being good, or ſellicitous of ſuſtaining that which all 
People are deſirous to pull down. The love to my Country aſſociated me firſt with Salveſtro de 
Medici ; and the ſame love divided me afterwards from Giorgio Scali : it t5 nothing but that, 
and the injuſtice of their proceedings, which have made me hate thoſe who are now at the Stern , 
who, .as they have had no-body that could puniſh them, ſo they are deſirous to leave no-body to 
reprebend them. I am content with my baniſhment, to free them of the fear they have concei- 
ved not only of me, but of all that are ſenſible of their Tyranny and Injuſtice, For my ſelf I 
am not ſo much concern'd ; the Honours conferred upon me when my Country was free, I can 
quietly relinquiſh whilſt it is in ſervitude and bondage ; and the memory of my paſt condition 
will give me more plcaſure , than the infelicity of my preſent can give me regret, My greateſt 
afflittion will be,to conſider, my Country is become a prey to particular men, and expoſed to their 
inſolence and rapine : it troubles me likewiſe for you, leſt thoſe - evils which this day are conſum- 
mated in me, and but commencing in you, ſhould prove greater detriment to you than they 
bavye done to me ;, however, comfort your ſelves, bear up againſ any misfortune, and carry your 
ſelves ſo; that if things happen adverſly, (as doubtleſs they will) it may appear to all People 
that you were innocent, and that they ſucceeded without the leaſt fault or contribution of 
yours, 


Afterwards, to give as great teſtimony of his virtue abroad,as he had done at home, he 
went to the Sepulchre of our Saviour, and, in his return back, died at Rhodes, His bones 
were brought back to Florence, and buried with great ſolemnity by thoſe very People who 
purſued him,whilſt he was living,with all the calumny and injuſtice imaginable : nor were 
the Alberti the only ſufferers in theſe diſtrattions,many Families beſide that,were admoniſh- 
ed, and impriſoned, Among the reſt there were Piero Benins, Matteo Alderotti, Giovanni 
e Franceſco del Bene, Giovanni Benchi, Andrea Adimari, and with them ſeveral of the 
leſſer Artificers. Among them which were admoniſhed, were the Covoyns, the Benini, the 
Rinucoi, the Formiconi, the Corbizi,the Manelli, and the Alderotts, The Balia was by cuſtom 
created for a preciſe time;and being now in the execution of theſe Citizens,who were fairly 
eleted: having done what they could for the ſatisfaQtion of the State, they deſired to lay 
down,though their time was not critically expir*dz which the People underſtanding,many 
of them ran with their Arms to the Palace, crying out there were ſeveral more to be ad- 
moniſhed, and ſeveral more to be impriſoned before they renounced. The Senate was 
much diſpleaſed, but entertained them with fair promiſes,till they had fortified themſelves 
ſo, as they were able to make them lay by thoſe Arms, for fear, which in their rage they 
had taken up: nevertheleſs, to comply in ſome proportion with the fierceneſs of the hu- 
mour, and leſſen the Authority of the Plebeian Artificers ; it was ordered, that whereas 
the third part of the Offices of the City were in their hands before, they ſhould now be 
reduced to a fourth part only : and (that there might always be two of the moſt truſty 
and faithful perſons to the State, in the Senate) authority was given to the Gonfaloniere d: 
Giuſtitia, and four other Citizens, to put a certain number of ſele&t mens names into a 
Purſe, out of which, at every meeting of the Senate, two were to be drawn. 

Afairs thus ſetled in the year 1 381,the City continued quiet within till 1393; in which 
year Giovan Galeazzo Viſconti (called the Comte di Yertu) took his Uncle Barnabo Priſoner, 
and made himſelf, by that, Maſter of all Lombardy. This Comte di Vertu had an opinion 
he could make himſelf King of Italy by force, as eaſily as he had made himſelf Duke of 
Milan by fraud ; fo that in the year 1390 he began a War upon the Florentines, which, 
though proſecuted with variety of fortune on both ſides, yet the Duke was many times in 
danger to have ruined Florence ; and doubtleſs had ruined it,had not it been prevented by 
his death. However,their defence was couragious,as might be expeted from a Republick ; 
and the end of the War leſs unhappy, than the courſe of it had been dreadful ; for when 
the Duke had taken Bologna, Piſa, Perugia and Siena,and prepared a Crown, to be Crowned 
King of Italy in Flyrence, he dicd in the nick, and his death permitted him not to taſte the 
pleaſures of his paſt Victories, nor the Florentines to feel the calamities which would have 
followed their loſſes. Whilſt this War with the Duke was on foot, Maſo de gli Albizi was 
made Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia, who, upon Piero's death, was become a great enemy to the 
Alberti : and (becauſe in all Factions, the humour and animoſity does ſtill ferment and in- 
creaſe) Maſo (though Benedetto was dead in his Baniſhment) had an itching deſire, before he 
laid down his Office, to be revenged of that Family, and he took his opportunity 
upon the examination of a certain perſon who impeach'd Alberto, and Andrea de gli Al- 
berti of intelligence with the Rebels. Upon this accuſation they were immediately taken 
into cuſtody, and the whole frame of the City altered. The Senate took Arms, aſſembled 


the Pcople, created a-Balia, by authority of which many Citizens were confined, and new 
' unbor- 
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imborſation of Officers made : moſt of the Alberti were confined ; many Artificers admo- 
niſhed, and put to death. Upon which provocation, the Arts and inferior ſort of People 
took Arms, in as much heat as if their lives or reputation, had been taken from them, Part 
of them ran to the Piazza, and part to the houſe of Yer: de Medici, who, after the death 
of Salveſtro, was become the head of that Family. To cajole thoſe who were in the Mar- 
ket place, the Senate ſent Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi, and Donato Acciarvolt (as Perſons more 
acceptable to the People than any elſe) to command them, and ſent with them the Enſign 
of the Gueifs, and the People, "Thoſe who went to the Houſe of Yer?, beg?d of him to 
rake the Government upon him, and free them from the Tyranny of thoſe Citizens who 
were Enemies to every thing that was good. All thoſe who have left any Memorials of 
the paſſages of thoſe times,do agree in this 5 That, had not Yer: been more vertuons than 
ambitious, he might have made himſelf Prince of the Ciry, without any impediment : 
for the great damages juſtly and unjuſtly {uſtained by the Arts and their friends had 
incenſed them, that there wanted nothing but an head, to ſattate their revenge. Nor was 
Veri without thoſe that minded him of his advantage ; for Antonio de Medici (who had 
long time born him a grudge) perſwaded him very carneſtly to take the Governmen up- 
on him ; to whom Yexri returned this Anſwer. 

As your threats, when you were mine enemy, did never affright me ; ſo your Counſels now 
you are my friend, ſhall never dclude me. 

And, turning about to the multitude, he bid them be couragions, for he would ſecure 
them, if they would follow his direction, Then, marching in the midft of them into the 
Piazza, he went up to the Senate, and told them : | 

That be could not be ſorry his converſation had been ſuch, as had procured him the love of the 


Vert de Mes 


People ;, but yet be was micn troubled toey bad made a wrong judgment of him, not at all ſui- dici's Speech 
table to what his converſation had deſerved + for, never having given the leaſt example of co the Senate» 


ambition, or faFion, be could not but wonder from whence they ſhould deduce their opinion ;; 
that, as a turbulent perſon, be would be the maintaincr of their fadions, aad, as an ambitious 
Man, the Governour of their State, He beg*d of their Lordſhips, that the error of the multi- 
tude might not be imputed to him for whatever was in hs power, be ſubmitted to them, with 
the firſt opportunity ;, he recommended it to th:m to uſe their fortune temperately, ard content 
themſelves quietly with an imperfett Vidory, rather than to make it intire by the deſtrudtion of 

the whole City. 
Veri was much applauded by the Senate; they delired that he would be a means that all 
Arms might be laid down, and that afterwards they would not fail to do what he and the 
ther Citizens ſhould adviſe, After his harangue in the Senate, /<ri returned into the 
Piazza, and having joyned his Brigade with thoſe under the Command cf Rinalds and 
Donato,he gave this account to them all; That he found the Signori very well dif) poſed to- 
wards them : that many things had been propoſed, but the ſhortneſs of the time,and the 
abſence of the Magiitratcs had prevented any concluſion; wherefore he made it his requeſt 
to them, that they wovld lay z2lide their Arms, and give obcdience to the Senate, aſſuring 
them, that with the Scnate, gentleneſs would prevail farther than infolence,and entreaty 
than threatning ; and that they ſhould want neither ſecurity nor preferment,if they would 
be direQed by him 3; upon which atJurance they all returned to their Houſes. Arms being 
in this manner laid down,the Senate ſecured the Palace with their Guards;then they liſted 
2900 Citizens which were belt afiected to the State, and divided them equally by Compa- 
nies, with Orders to be ready to relieve them whenever they were called : the reſt which 
were not liſted, were not ſuffered to bear Arms, Theſe preparations being made, they im- 
priſoned many of the Artificers,and put ſeveral of them to death who had been moſt prag- 
matical in the late commotions and,to add more Majeſty and reputation to the Gonfaloniere 
della Guiſtitia, it was provided that no perſon ſhould be capable of that Office under 45 
years of age: to {ecure their Government,they made ſeveral other Laws and Ordinances 
which were inſuppoctable, nct only to the perſons againſt whom they were made, but even 
to thoſe who were hone(t, and of their own Party; for they could not believe a State well 
grounded, or fife, that was to be defended with fo much vivlence and ſeverity. Nor were 
the Alb:rti which remained ia the City, the only perſons diſſatisfied with theſe proceedings, 
nor the Acic: (who look'd upon the People as meerly over-reactd) many others were 
with this extravagant ſeverity exceedingly diſguſted. The firſt man that oppoſed them, 
was Donz:to the Son of Acciaryoli, This Donato though he was one of the Grandees of the 
City, and rather ſuperior, than equal to Maſo de glt Albizz, (who, for ſervice done in 
his Gonfalonierſhip, was become, as it were, Maſter of the City) yet, among ſo many male- 
contents,it was impoſiible he ſhould be pleaſed,nor prefer (as many people do) private ad- 
vantage before publick convenience: and therefore his firſt projet was, to try if he could 
K 2 recall 
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call thoſe who were baniſhed,or at leaſt reſtore the Ammonit: to their old Offices and Com. 
mands, To this purpoſe he inſinuated with ſeveral Citizens, whiſpering it into the ears 
firſt of one;and then of another ; that there could be no other way to quict the people,or 
ſtop the diſlention of the parties ; concluding,that he attended only till he was of the Sc. 
nate,and then he would make it his buſineſs to bring it to paſs. And becauſe,in all humane 
actions, delay breeds wearineſs, and haſte danger ; to avoid the one, he ran himſelf upon 
the other. Among the Senators, there was Afrchaele Acciatvoli his confederate, and Nicolo 
Ricoveri his friend. Donato judged this too fair an opportunity to be llip'd ; and therefore 
deſired them, that they would move to the Council for a Law for reſtauration of the 
Citizens, Being over-perſwaded by him, they propoſed it to their brethren,who were all 
of opinion,that innovations are not to be attempted where the ſucceſs is doubtful,and the 
danger inevitable. Whereupon Donato, having triedall ways in vain, in his paſlion cauſed 
it to be told them, that ſeeing they would not permit the City to be reformed by fair 
means,it ſhould be done by foul : which words being highly reſented, the Senate commu« 
nicating the whole bulineſs with the principal Governors,cited Donato, who, upon his ap- 
pearance, being confronted, and convicted by the perſon to whom he delivered his mef- 
ſage, he was committed to cuſtody,and confined to Barlette, With him were impriſoned 
Alamanno, and Antonio de Medici, with all which were deſcended of Alamanne's Family, 
and ſeveral others of the more inferior Arts,that were in reputation with the People. All 
theſe things happened within two years after aſo had reaſſumed the Government. The 
City remaining in this poſture,many diſcontents at home, and many exiles abroad; there 
chanc'd to be at Bologna among the baniſhed Men, Picchio Cavicciulli, Tomaſo de Ricci, An- 
tonio de Medici, Benedetto de gli Spini, Antonio Girolami Chriſtofano di Carlone, with two 
more of inferior condition, all of them young, brisk, and diſpoſed to encounter any diffi- 
culty that hindred their return to their Country, To theſe it was privately ſignified by 
P:ggiello, and Baroccio Cavicciulli, (who, at the ſame time, were admoniſhed in Florence ) 
that if they would come into the Town, they would convey them into an Houſe, from 
whence they might kill Maſo de gli Albizz,and call the People to Arms; who being diſcon- 
tented, would be eaſily provoked ; and the rather, becauſe they would be headed by the 
Ricci, Adimari, Medici, Menelli, and ſeveral other conſiderable Families. Allured by theſe 
hopes, »n the fourth of Auguſt 1397, they arrived privately in Florence ; and (being difſ- 
poſed of according to agreement) they ſent out to obſerve the motions of Xaſo,by whoſe 
death they preſumed they ſhould raiſe a Tumult among the People. Maſo was gone out,and 
(by accident) in an Apothecary's Shop not far from San Piero Maggiore; the meſſenger that 
was to ſet him, ſeeing of him there, repaired immediately to his Comrades to give them 


A new Con- information ; who taking their Swords, ran directly to the place, but he was gone. Not 


ſpiracy de- 
fcared, 


at all diſcouraged with their firſt miſcarriage, they turned towards the old Market, where 
the;; killed one of their adverſaries. Upon which, a great noiſe being raiſed, and a clamor 
of the People crying out, Arm, Liberty, Arm ; let the Tyrants die ; they marched towards 
t!.> new Market, where near the Calimara they flew ai ther ; and ſo going forward with 
the ſame ſhout and out-cry, no body taking Arms, they ſtopped in the Loggia della Night« 
toſa : and mounting there upon the higheſt place they could find, the multitude be- 
ing round about them, (but come rather to ſtare than aſliſt)they exhorted them to take 
Arms, and free themſelves from a Bondage which fo highly they abhorr'd ; they aſſured 
them, the complaints and lamentations of ſuch as were opprelled in the City, had moved 
them to endeavour their Liberty, and not any private injury to themſelves: that they were 
ſenſible they had the prayers of many good People, that God would give opportunity to 
their deſigns. Had they had an Head to have commanded them,it was believed they would 
have ſucceeded at any time; but now occaſion was offered, and they had Captains enough 
to condud them;they ſtood gaping upon one another,expetting like Sots,till thoſe perſons 
who endeavoured their freedom, were knock'd on the head, and their ſlavery redoubled, 
They could not likewiſe but marvel,that they, who, upon the leaſt injury,were heretofore 
ready to take Arms, ſhould not ſtir now upon ſo great and numerous provocations, but 
ſuffer ſo many of their Citizens to be baniſhed, and admoniſhed, when it was in their power 
to reſtore the one to their Country,and the other to their Offices. Theſe words (how true 
ſoever)moved not the multitude in the leaſt, either becauſe they were affraid,or elſe becauſe 
the death of the two Perſons which were killed, had made the Murderers odious : ſo iliat 
the founders of the Tumulrt perceiving that neither words nor aCtions would work any 
thing, underſtanding too late, how dangerous it is to enterprize the Liberty of a People 
thatare reſolved to beſlaves z and deſpairing of ſucceſs, they retreated into the Church of 
S. Reparata, not to ſecure their lives, but to protra& their deaths. Upon the fir{t noiſe of 


this Tumult, the Senate had arm'd, and cauſed the Palace to be ſhut up 3 but ay: wn: 
car 
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heard what the butincſs was, who were the Authors, and what was become of them ; they 
took courage, and commanded the Captain, with what Forces he could ger, to go and ap- 
prehend them; which was no hard matter to perform ; for the Church-doors being bro- 
ken open, and part of them lain, the reſt were taken Priſoners z who, upon examinati- 
on, confeſſed nothing, but that Baroccio and Piggrello Cavicciulli were the only Incendia- 
ries, and they were both of them killed. 

After this accident, there happencd another of greater importance. About this time The Duke of 
(as we ſaid before) the City had Wars with the Duke of Alan, who finding open force Ales pratti- 
; was not like to prevail,applied himſelf to artifice; and by the help of the Florentine Exiles, (2 28m che 
(of which Lombardy was full) he procured a Treaty with ſeveral in the Town,in which it * 
was concluded, that at a certain day, from the neareſt places to Florence they conld con- 

: trive, the greatelt part of the Exiles which were able to bear Arms, ſhould paſs by the 

River Arnus into the City; and then joyning ſuddenly with their friends within, ſhould run 

to the Palace of the Senate, and other Houſes of the chief Officers, and having flain them, 

model,and reform atterwards as they pleaſed. Among the Conſpirators in the Town,there 
was one of the Ricct called Samminiato, who (as it falls out in moſt Plots, where few 
are not ſufficient, and many not ſecure) ſeeking for a companion, found an informer ; for 
imparting the bulincis to Salveſtra Cavicciulli, (whoſe own injuries, as well as his relations, 
might have made him more faithful ) he poſt-poning his future hopes to his preſent fear, diſ- 
covered all to the Senate. Whereupon S.;mminiats being ſeized, they extorted the whole 
proceſs of the Conſpiracy, but of his Accomplices no body was taken, but one Tomaſo Da- 
viſt; who coming trom Bologna,not knowing what was happened in Florence, was appre- 
hended by the way,betfore he got thither; all the reſt, upon the impriſonment of Sammi- 
ziato, fied away in great fear, and diſperſed. Samminiato and Tomaſo being, puniſhed accor- 
ding to the quality of their offence, a new Balia was made of ſeveral Citizens ; and au- 
thority given them to inquire farther after Delinquents, and to ſecure the State; This Ba- 

tia proclaim'd Rebels,s of the Family of the Ricci, 6 of the Alberts, 2 of the Medici,z of the 

Scali,2 of the Strozu, Bindo Altovitt, Bernardo Adimari, and ſeveral others of meaner con- Several Fx- 

dition. They admoniſhed, belides, the whole Family of the Alberts, Ricci, and Medici for _ — 
ten years, except only ſome tew, Among thole of the Alberts which were not admoniſhed,  * 

Antonio was one, being eſteemed a quiet and a peaceable man. Their jealouſie of this Plot be- 

ing not yet out of their heads, a Monk happened to be apprehended, who had been obſer- 
ved, whilſt the Conſpiracy was on foot, to have paſſed many times betwixt Bologna and Flo- 
rence,and he confelled he had frequently brought Letters to Antonio, Antonio being taken 
into Cuſtody, denied it obſtinately at firſt; but being confronted by the Monk; and the 

Charge juſtificd againlt him z he was fined in a ſum of Money,and baniſhed three hundred 

miles diſtance from the City z and that they might not always be in danger of the Alberts, 
they decreed, that none of that Family above 15 years of age, ſhould be ſuffered to con- 

tinue in the Town, Theſe things happencd in the year 1400, two years after Giovan Ga- 1400. 

lezo Duke of Ailan,died : whoſe death,(as we have ſaid before) put an end to a War that 
had been proſecuted for twelve years. After which, the Government having extended 

; its anthority, and all things at quict both abroad and at home, they undertook the Enter- 

bf prize of Piſa, which ſucceeded to well: they took the Town very honourably, and enjoy- 

; ed that and the reſt very pcaceably,ull the year 1433. Only in the year 1412, the Albert? 
having tranſgreſsd againſt the terms of their baniſhment, a new Balia was erefted, new 
provitions made for the ſecurity of the State, and new Impoſitions inflicted upon that 
Family. 

About this time, the Florentines had War likewiſe againſt Zadi/ſlaus King of Naples, The King of 
which ended in the year 1416, upon the death of that King. During the time of the Naples dies. 
War, finding himſelf too weak, he had given the City of Cortona to the Florentines, of 
which he was Lord ; but aiterwards recovering more ſtrength, he renewed his War with 
them, and managed it fo, that it was much more dangerous than the former ; and had not 
his death determined it,(as the other was by the death of the Duke of Milan ) doubtleſs he 
had brought Florence into as great exigence as the Duke of Milan would have done ; and 
endangered, if not ruined its Liberty. Nor did their War with this King conclude with 
les good fortune than the other ; for when he had taken Rome, Sienna, la Marka, and Ro- 
magna; and nothing remained but Florence, to hinder his paſſage with his whole force in- 
to Lombardy,he died; ſo that,death was alwaysa true friend to the Florentines,and did more 
to preſerve them, than all their own conduct or courage could do. From the death of this 
King, this City remained at peace (both abroad and at home) eight years ; at the end of 
that term, their Wars with Philip Duke of Milan, reviv'd their fattions, which could never 
he 
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be ſupprelled, but with the ſubverſion of the State, which had governed from the year 
1371, to 1434, with much honour, and maintained many Wars with much advantage 
having added to their Dominion, Arezzo, Piſa, Cortona, Livorno, and Monte Pulciano, 
and doubtleſs would have extended it farther, had the City been unanimous, and the old 
humours not been rubb'd up, and reviv'd, as in the.next Book ſhall be more particularly 


related. 
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L L Cities (eſpecially ſuch as are not well conſtituted under the Titles of Com- 
monwealths) do ſometime or other alter their Government, yet not (as many 
think) by means of Liberty and Subje&tion ; but by occaſion of ſervitude, and 
licentiouſneſs : for only the name of Liberty is pretended by Popular Perſons, 
ſuch as are the inſtrument of licentiouſneſs ; and ſervitude is ſought for by thoſe that are 
Noble,neither of them both deſiring to be reſtrain'd either by Laws or any thing elſe.Ne- 
vertheleſs when it does happen, (as it happens but ſeldom) that a City has the good for- 
tune to produce,and advance ſome Wiſe, Honeſt, and Potent Citizen, by whom the Laws 
may be ſo order'd, that the humors and emulations betwixt the Nobility and the People, 
if not perfealy compos'd, may be yet ſo well circumſcrib?d and corrected, that they may 
be check*d from breaking forth to its prejudice 3 Then it is That City may be calPd free, 
and that State pronounce it ſelt durable; for being founded upon good Laws and Orders 
at firſt, it has not that neceſſity of good Men to maintain it. Of ſuch Laws and Principles 
many Commonwealths- were anciently conſtituted ; and continued a long time. Others 
have wanted,and do ſtill want them ; which has frequently occaſion'd the variation of the 
Government, from Tyranny, to Licentiouſneſs; and from Licentiouſneſs to Tyranny : 
tor by reaſon of the powerful animoſities in all of them, it is not, nor can be poſlible, they 
ſhould be of any duration, one diſguſting the Good, and the other, the Wiſe. One do- 
ing miſchief with eaſe, and the other good with difficulty ; in this the inſolent have too 
much Authority ; in another the Sots ; and therefore it is convenient that both one and 
the other, be ſupported and maintained by the fortune and valour of ſome Eminent Man, 
though he may be taken from them by Death, or made unſerviceable by misfortune. I 
ſay therefore, that Government which flouriſhed in Florence from the death of Giorgio 
Scali, which fell out in the year 1381. was ſupported firſt by the conduct of Aaſo di gli 
Albizi, and afterwards by Nicolo Uzano, 

This City from the year 1414 till the end of the 22, remain'd quiet, King Zadiſlaus 
being dead,and Lombardy divided into ſeveral Cantons ſo that neither abroad nor at home, 
had they the leaſt cauſe of apprehenſion. The next Citizens in Authority to Nicolo Uzano, 
were Bartolmeo Valori, Nerone di Nigi, Rinaldo de gli Albizs, Neri a: Gino, and Lapo Nico- 
Ini, The: Factions which ſprung from the animoſity betwixt the Albizi, and the Ricci 
(which were with ſo much miſchief reviv'd afterward by Salveſtro de Medzci) could never 


he extinguiſyd, and although that which was moſt generally ſuccour'd,prevailed but three 
years, 
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years,and was afterwards depreſvd,yet the greateſt part of the City had imbib'd ſo much 
of their humor, as could never be wrought out. True it is, the frequent exprobrations, 
and conſtant perſecutions of the heads of that party from the year 1381 to 1400 had al. 
moſt brought chem to nothing. The firſt Families which were perſecuted,as the chief of that 
fation, were the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici, who were rob'd of their Men, as well a 
their Money, and if any of them continued in the City, their imployments and dignitics 
were moſt certainly taken from them ; which uſage had indeed debas'd that party,and al- 
moſt conjum'd it. However the memory of the injuries rcceiv*d,and a ſecret delire of he. 
ing reveng?d lay cloſe in the Hearts of many of them; and having no opportunity to ſhow 
ir,they kept it private to themſelves. Thoſe of the Popular Nobility who govern'd the Ci. | 
ty ſo quietly, committed two errors which were the ruin of their Government. Ong |: 
was in their infolenceupon the long time of their Government ; The other,that by reaſon Þ 
of emulations among themſelves, contrafted by long poſleſſion of the State, they had not | 
preſerv'd that inſpection which they ought to have done, over thoſe who were able to di. | 
{turb them. W hereby (daily running themſelves deeper in the diſpleaſure of the People,and © 
either not regarding new Plots, becauſe they did not apprehend them, or elſe encoura- |} 
ging them, to ſupplant one another) the Houſe of Megici recover'd its Authority, The 
firſt of them which began to riſe, was Giovanni the Son of Bicci, who, being grown ve- 
ry wealthy, of a benign and courteops nature, by confeſſion of thoſe who Govern'd, was 
made Supream Magiſtrate ; and his advancement celebrated with ſo univerſal ſatisfaQion 
and joy (the People believing they had now got a Protector) that the graver ſort began 
Uzans ad. £9 ſuſpett it, and obſerving all the old humors reviving again. And Nicolo Uzano fail'd 
vices againſt Not to advertiſe the other Citizens,and to remonſ{trate how dangerous it was to promote 
the Medici, one of ſo general a reputation; that diſorders were eaſily ſuppreſs'd in the beginning but 
when grown to any height, they were hardly to be remedy*d: and that he knew Giovanni 
to be a Man in parts much ſuperior to Salveſtro, ButNVicolo was not regarded by his Bre- 
thren, who envy*d his reputation, and defir'd more company to take him down. Florence 
being in this manner infeſted with theſe humors, which began privately to ferment, Phi- 
Philippe viſ- Yippo Viſconti, ſecond Son to Fobn Galeazo, becoming Lord of Lombardy by the death of 
conti Lord of his Brother,ſuppoſing himſelf in a condition for ſome great enterprize,was very ambitious 
Lombardi, to recover the Soveraignty of Genoua, which was then freo, under the adminiſtration and 
condu&t of Tomaſo da Campo Tregoſo, but he durit not be too confident of ſucceſs either in 
that, or any other deſign, till he had enter*d into an alliance with the Florentines,the repu- 
tation of which, he concluded would carry him thorough all. To that purpoſe he ſent two 
Embaſladors to Florence, to propoſe it. Many Citizens advis'd to the contrary, though 
they were contented the amity which had been betwixt them for many years ſhould be con- 
tinu'd, yet they had no mind to a League, as knowing what reputation, and advantage 
would accrue to him thereby, and how unprofitable it would be to their City. Others © 
were for the League, by vertue of which they might put ſuch terms upon him, as (if he *' 
tranſgreſsd) ſhould diſcover his ill intentions to the World, and juſtife any War they | 
ſhould make upon him for the breach of his agreement : after great debate, a Peace was * 
Peace be- concluded, and Philip oblig?d himſelf not to meddle with any thing on this ſide the Ri- | 
evixt Florence, yers Aagra and Panaro, Having ſettled his alliance, Phzlip fell upon Breſcia,and took it; © 
and Milan. 2nd after that upon Genoua ; and took that contrary to the opinion of Flwrence, who had | 
promoted the Peace, they having been confident that Breſcia, by the help of the Yenetzan, 
and Genoua by its own proper ſtrength, would have been able to have held out, And be- 
cauſe in his Treaty with the Doge of Genoua, Philip had reſerv'd Serezana and other Towns 
on this ſide the Magra, with condition when ever he would part with them, that the Ge- 
noeſes ſhould have the refuſal (having broke his promiſe) the whole League was violated ; 
Beſides, he had made an agreement with the Legat of Bologna. All which things conſi- 
der'd together, alter'd the affections of the Florentines towards him, and being jealous of 
new troubles, made them look out for new remedies, Philip having intelligence of their 
apprehenſions ; to juſtifie himſelf, and feel the inclinations of the Citizens, or elſe to lull 
and delude them; he ſent Embaſladors to Floyence, to let them know he was much ſur- 
priz'd at the ſuſpicion he underſtood they had conceiv'd againſt him, and was ready to 
renounce any thing that might give them the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure. The effet 
this Embaſly produc'd in the City, was only to divide it ; part (and that the moſt conſt- 
derable in the Government) was of opinion they ſhould Arm, and put themſelves into a 
Poſture againſt the deſigns of their Enemies. If preparations were made, and Philip was 
quiet, no War would enſue, and they might contribut to a Peace. Others out of envy 
to the Government, or apprehenſion of the War, concluded it no Wiſdom to be ſu- 


ſpicious of a friend without great provocation 3 and that what he had done was not 
_ worthy 
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Worthy (in their judgments) of ſuch rigid proceeding. They knew well enough to 
create the Ten, and to raiſe Men was the ſame thing as declaring of War, which if done 
with ſo Potent a Prince, would be certain ruin to the City, without any reſpe& of ad- ' 
vantage; for if they proſper'd, and got the Victory, they could not make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of any thing conliderable, Komagna being betwixt, nor could they attempt any thing 
againſt Romagna, by reaſon of its vicinity to the Church. However their opinion prevail'd 
who were for preparations; they created the Ten, they rais'd Souldiers, and laid new 


' Taxes upon the People; which lying more heavily upon the Commons, than the hetter ſort 


of Citizens, filPd the City with complaints, all People crying out of the oppreſſion of the 
great People, who to ſatiate their Ambition, and inlarge their Authority, had ingag'd 
chem in an expenſive and unneceſſary War : they were not yet come to an abſolute rup- 
ture with the Duke, but all things were full of ſuſpition ; For Philip,at the requeſt of the 
Legate of Bologna (who was fearful of Antonio Bentivogli, a baniſh*d Man, and at that time 
in the Caſtle Bologneſe) had ſent new forces into that City to ſecure it, which Forces being 
near the Dominions of Florence, created no little jealouſie in that State, But that which 
cave the ſtrongelt alarm to all People,and made the greateſt diſcovery of the War,was the 
Dukes pra&tices at Furli, The Lord of Furli at that time, was Giorgio Ordelaffi, who dy- 
ing left his Son Tibalde to the Tutelage of Philip. The Mother ſuſpecting the integrity of 
his Tutor, would have ſent him to her Father Lodovico Alidoſſs Lord of Imola, but the 
People of Furli conſtrain'd her to deliver him up to Phzlip, in purſuance of the Teſtament 
of Ordelaffi. Philip to diſguiſe his deſigns, and give leſs occaſion of jealouſie, order*d the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara, to ſend Guido Torell; with certain Souldiers to take poſſeſſion of 
Furli in his Name, and as his Lieutenant, and fo that Town fell into the hands of Phil. 
Which intelligence coming to Florence at the ſame time with the news of the arrival of for- 
ces at Bologna, facilitated the reſolution for War,though before there had been ſtrong oppo- 
ſition, and Grovann: de Medici did publickly diſſuade it ; alledging that though they were 
certain enough of the Dukes inclinations, yet It was better to expect him, and receive his 
attack, than to prevent. it by advancing againſt him ; for it was the beginning of the 
War, mult juſtifie the profecution ; the agreſſor would be in the fault, and the other ex- 
cuſable to all the Princes of [taly; Neither could they demand the aſliſtance of their Neigh- 
bours with ſo much confidence, to invade other People,as todefend themſelves; nor would 
any body fight ſo chearfully to gain from others, as to ſecure their 9wn. To this it was 
anſwer*d, that the Enemy was not to be expected at home; that Fortune is oftner a friend 
to the Invader, than to the Invaded ; and that (though it may be poſlibly more expence ) 
yet there is leſs damage and detriment in making War in an Enemies Country than in ones 
own. Theſearguments carried it ; and Orders were given to the Ten to try all ways,and turn 
every ſtone tor the recovery of Furli,out of the hands of the Duke. The Duke obſerving how 
{crious and buſie the Florentines were in retriving a place he had undertaken to ſecure, ſent 
AAgnola della Pergola with a conſiderable force to Imola, That the Prince having his hands 
tull at home, might not be at leiſure to think of the defence of his Grandſon. Agnola ad- 
vanc'd with his Army near Ina, and (though the Florentines lay at Modigliana) took the 
Town one night by the benefit of a great Froſt which had frozen the Ditches, and ſent 


Lodovico Priſoner to Milan. The Florentmmes fſecing Imola loſt, and the War publickly 414 raken 
owned ; commanded their Army to march and behliege Furli, which being accordingly by the Duke 


performed,that Town was immediately beleaguered, and to hinder the Conjunction of the Philip. 


Dukes Forces to relieve it,they hired the Comte Alberigo with his Squadron from Zagona- 
r4,to keep them in perpetual alarm,and to make daily in-roads to the very Walls of Imola. 
Agnols perceiv'd by the ſtrong Entrenchment of our Army, that Furli could not without 
great difficulty be reliev*d,ſo he refolv'd to ſet down before Zagonara,preſuming the Flo- 
rentines would not loſe that place ; and that if they came to relieve ir, they muſt not only 
raiſe their Siege before Furl!; but fight his Army upon great diſadvantage. Hereupon the 
Duke Mberigo's Forces were conſtrain'd to a Parley, in which it was agreed the Town 
ould be ſurrender?d, if in fifteen days time it was not reliev'd by the Florentines, Their 
condition being known in the Florentine Camp, begot great diſorders there, as well as in 


the City,and every body defiring to wrelt fo great a prize out of the hands of the Enemy, The F loren- 


their Holt haſten*d the loſs of it; for marching from Furl: to the relief of Lagonaria they tines over- 
came to an ingagement,and were utterly defeated,not fo much by the Valour of their Ene- *Þrown. 


mies, as the badnels of the Weather ; for our Men having march'd ſeveral hours through 
deer ways in perpetual rain, finding the Enemy freſh and drawn up with advantage, it 
was no hard matter to overcome them. Nevertheleſs in a Victory fo famous all over Ita- 
ly, it was [trange, and yet true, that there died no body of any Eminence, but Lodowrico 
Albiz3, aad two of his Sons, who falling from their Horſes, were ſtifled in the dirt, The 

L news 
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news of this defeat put the whole City of Florence into a dumps, eſpecially the Grandeey 
who had perſuaded rhe War ; they ſaw the Enemy {trong and couragious 3 themſelves 
without force or friends; the people incens'd, railing up and down the Streets; upbraid- 
ing them with the great Taxes, and the impertinence of the War ; girding, and ſcoffing ar 
then with moſt contumelious expoſtulations, are theſe they which created the Tex to terri. 
fie the Enemy ?. Are theſe they who have rcliev'd Furl;, and reſcu'd it out of the handy 
of the Duke? See how ſtrangely their Counſclsare diſcover'd, and the ends to which they 
inclind, not to defend our Liberty (which is an Enemy to them) bur to increaſe their 
Power, which God in his Wiſdom has moſt juſtly diminiſlPd. Nor 1s this the only enter- 
prize they have pulPd upon the City, but ſeveral others, and particularly that againſt Za- 
diſlao which was parallel exa&tly. To whom will they now addreſs for ſupplies? To Pope 
Aartin? Braccio can be witneſs how they us'd him before: To Queen Grovanna? She was 
forc'd formerly todefert them, and throw her ſelf into the Protection of the King of Aragon? 
Such language as this, and whatever could be invented by an enraged People, was the Com- 
mon dialect in the Streets. To prevent inconveniencies, the Sexate thought good to af- 
ſemble ſeveral Citizens, who with gentle words ſhould endeavour to quict thoſe humours, 
which were ſtirr*d in the People. Rinaldo de plt Albizi, was one of them, who (being 
eldeſt Son to Aaſo, and by means of his own Vertue, and the reputation of his Father, 


Albizi's ex arriv'd at conſiderable eſteem in the City) ſpaxe to them at large, He told them that it 
horration ro was neither juſtice nor prudence to judge things by ſucceſs, ſeeing many times good Counſels 


be quiet. 


miſcarry, and ill ones do proſper. That to commend ill Counſecls upon their good ſucceſs 
was to encourage Errour, rather than Virtue, which would turn to the great prejudice of 
the publick, becauſe they are not always unfyrtunate, On the other fide, to condemn 
wiſe Counſels for the unhappineſs of their event, is as blameable as that ; ſeeing thereby ho- 
neſt Citizens are diſcouraged and deterr'd from ſpeaking their judgments, though the exi- 

ence be never ſo great. Then he demonſtrated the neceſſity of the War, and how (if it 
Jad not been carried into Romagna)) it would have broke out in Tuſcany. He told them, 
it had pleds'd God their Army ſhould be beaten ; yet their loſs was not ſo great as it would 
be, if the deſign ſhould be abandow'd, but if ji:!1 they would bear up againjt their misfortune, 
and put themſelves forward to the utmoſt of their Power, they ſhould not nced t9 be much 
ſenſible of their loſs, nur the Duke of bis Vittury, That they ought not to be diſcourag'd at their 
Expences and Taxes, it being neceſſary to increaſe them at preſent, as a way to leſſen them 
hereafter. He told them that greater ſupplies were more neceſſary in an offenſive, than a 
defenſrve War, and in concluſzon, he exhorted them to the imitation of their fore-fathers, why 
by the Manlineſs of thzir behaviour in all their diſtreſſes, did always defend themſelves againſt 
any Adverſary whatever. 

Incouraged by his Authority,the Citizens entertain'd the Comte de Oddo Son to Braccio,in- 
to their Pay z committing him to the inſtrudtion of Nicolo Piccinino who had been brought 
up under Braccio, and was reputed the beſt of his Officers; to whom they joyn'd other 
Eommanders of their own, and certain Horſe-Officers, which were remaining of the late 
defear. For the railing of more Monies, they created XX. Commiſſioners out of the Citi- 
zens ; who finding the chiet Citizens low, and depreſs'd upon the late overthrow, over- 
laid them with Taxes, and oppreis'd them exceedingly. Theſe Impolitions diſguſted 
them muchzyet at firſt in the point of honour they thought it beneath them to complain of 
their own private uſage ; only they blam'd the Taxes in gencral,and preſs'd to have them 
abated ; being publickly known, it was publickly oppos'd 3 and fo far neglected in the 
Councils, that to make them ſenlible how difficult a matter they had nndertaken, and to 
render them odious to the People, order was given that the Taxes ſhould be Colletted 
with all ſtrictneſs and ſeverity ;, and in caſe of oppoſition, it ſhould he lawful for any Man 
to kill hum who reliſts an Officer. Whereupon many ſad accidents enſued among the Citi- 
Zens 3 many being wounded,and not a tew ſlain : ſothat it was believ'd the Parties would 
have proceeded to Blood ; and every ſober Man apprehended ſome miſchief at hand. The 
Grandees having bcen accuſtomed to be favour®d, could not endure that ſtrictneſs, and 
the others thought 1t bur juſt to have all Taxed proportionably. In theſe confulions, ſeve- 
ral of the Prime Citrzens met,and concluded to take the Government upon themſelves,be- 
cauſe their backwardneſfs and remiſneſs had given the multitude confidence to reprehend 
actions of the State,and reincourag'd ſuch as were wont to be the heads of the People. Af- 
ter many C2bals, and frequent diſcourſes among themſelves,it was propos'd to meet alto- 
gether at a time, which they did above LXX, of themin the Church of St. Stephano, by the 
connivance of Lorenzo Ridolft de Fidi, and Franceſco Gianfighazzi, two of the Senate, 
Grovannt de Medici was not at the meeting, either not being call'd (as a Perſon in whom 
they could put no confidence) or refuling to come, being contrary to his judgment. Ri- 

naldo 
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naldo py glt Albizi4 made a Speech to them all. He remonſtrated to them the condition of 
the City 3 how by their negligence the Authority was relaps'd to the People, which in the Year 


1381, their Fathers had taken out of their hands, He repreſented the iniquity of the Govern- gli Albixi. 


+ from 1377. to the Year 1380. and remember'd them how in that Interim, many there pre- 
lent jor had their Fathers and Relations kilÞd, That now the dangers were the ſeine, poo vr 
diſorders no better. That the multitude bad already impos'd a Tax as they plea&d ; and would 
doubtleſs by degrees (unleſs greater force, or better order was taken to prevent them ) create Ma- 
giſtrates at their pleaſure. IWWhich if they ſhould dn, they would uſurp their places, and ruin a 
State which for forty two years together had flouriſh'd with much honour and reputation to the 
City ;, and Florence fall under the Government of the multitude, (one half in perpetual luxury, 
and the other in fear ) or elſe under the Tyranny of ſome ſmgle Perſon that ſhould uſurp. Where- 
fore be aſſured himſelf that whoever was a lover of Honour or his Country » would think himſelf 
oblig*d to reſent it, and be put in mind of the Virtuc of Bardo Mancini, who with the deſtyu- 
ion of the Alberti reſcued the City from the ſame dangers ;, and as the occaſion of that bold- 
neſs and encroachment of the multitude proceeded from negligence and remiſſneſs in the Magi- 
ſtrate, the Palace of the Senate being full of new and inferior men, he concluded, the beſt way 
to remedy it, would be to do as they did then ;, to reſtore the Government to the Grandees, to 
clip the wings of the inferior Trades by reducing them from XIV. to VII. By which means 
their authority in the Councils would be retrench'd, both by the diminution of their number, and 
the reſtauration of the Nobility, who upon the old ſcore of animoſity would be ſure to keep them 
under ;, adding that it was great Wiſdom to make uſe of all people, opportunity, and according 
to the convenience of their time : for if their forefathers had done prudently to make uſe of the 
multitude to corre the inſolence of the Grandces , it would be no leſs diſcretion, now the People 
were grown inſolent, and the Nobility under batches, to make uſe of the Nobility to reduce them 
to their Balance , which might be two ways effetFed, either by artifice, or force : for ſome of 
them being in the Commiſſion of Ten, it was 1n their power to bring what numbeys they thought 
good into the City, and to diſpoſe them as they pleas'd without any obſervation. 


Rinaldo was much applauded, bis Counſel by every Body approv'd ; and Urano among the 
reſt, return'd this anſwer. That indeed all that had been ſaid by Rinaldo was true, bis re- 
medies good and ſecure, when appliable without manifeſt diviſion of the City and that might 
be done exadGly, if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn to their party ;, if be were ſeparated 
from them, the people might riſe, but could do nothing for want of a head ;, but whilſt he was 


firm to them, nothing was to be done without force, and if they ſhould betake themſelves to that, 


he could not but foreſee a double danger either of not gaining the Vidory 5 or not enjoying it 
when it was got. He modeſtly remember'd them of his former advices, and how they had neg- 
leted to prevent theſe difficulties in time, which might eaſily have been done 5 But that om, 
thought it unpradicable , unleſs ſome way could be found to gain Giovanni to 'theis 


party. 


Hereupon Rinaldo was deputed to attend Giovanni, and try what might be done. He 
waited upon him, and preſfs'd him with all the arguments he could uſe to joyn with them, 
and that he would not, by favouring and indulging the People make them inſolent and 
fawcy, to the ruin both of the City and Government. To - which Giovanni re- 


ply 'd, ; 
T hat it was the Office of a wiſe and good Citizen (at leaſt in his judgment ) to preſerve the 


ancient Laws and Cuſtoms of a City; nothing being more injurious than thoſe alterations ; that Medici's reply 
many being offended, it muſt neceſſarily follow many muſt be diſcontented, and where many are * Rinalda. 


ſo, ſome ill accident or other 15 daily to be expeFed. That in his opinion this reſolution of theirs 
would be ſubje& to two moſt pernicious effes. 

The firſt by conferring honours upon them, who having boyn none of them before, would un- 
derſtand leſs how to value them, and by conſequence complain leſs for the want of them. The 
other in taking them away from thoſe who have been —_— to them, and would aſſuredly ne- 
ver be quiet till they be reſtor'd to them again. $0 that the injury to one party will be greater than 
the benefit to the other ;, the Author of the change gains fewer Friends than Enemies ;, and the 
latter be much more induſtrious to do him a miſchief, than the formey to defend him, Men being 
naturally more prone to revenge, than gratitude ;, loſs (for the moſt part ) being in the one; but 
profit or pleaſure always in the other, Then, turning about to Rinaldo, be ſaid. And you, Sir, 
if you would recollet what has paſsd, and with what cunning, and ſubtilty things have been for- 
merly tranſatted in this City, you would be cooler and leſs baſty in this reſolution; for who ever 
advisd it, as ſnon as with your power he bas diveſted the People of their Authority, he will u- 
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'—* ** ſurp upon you, and become your Enemy by the ſame means you intend to oblige him. Noy mill 
it fall out better to you than it did to Benedetto Alberto, who by the perſwaſions of thoſe why 
did not love him, conſented to the ruin of Giorgio Scali and Tomaſo Strozzi, and not Im 
after was himſelf baniſPd by the ſame Perſons which inveigled bim : he advis'd him therefor; 


to conſider more ſeriouſly of the buſineſs, and rather than to proceed, to follow the Example if y 


his Father, who to ingratiate with the People, abated the Exciſe upon Salt ;, procurd, that why. 
ſoever's Taxes was balf a Floren or under, ſhould pay it if they pleasd, otberwiſe it ſhould ne. 
ver be Levyed. PrevaiPd that the day the Councils aſſembled, ſhould be priviledg'd ; and all 


Perſons for that time protetted from their Creditors ; and at laſt concluded,that for bis own par; F 
he was reſoly?d to acquieſce in the Government as it ſtood then, and to leave the City as he © 


found it. 


Theſe tranſaQtions being talk*d of abroad, procur'd much reputation to Giovanni, but 


more hatred to the other Citizens whoſe converſation he declin'd what he could, to give © 


the leſs encouragement to thoſe who deſigned new troubles, under his familiarity and fa- © 


vour : declaring to every Body he diſcoursd withal about it, that in his judgment, fatti- 

ons were rather to be extinguiſt'd, than fomented at that time z and that as to himſelf, 

he delir'd nothing more cordially, than love and unanimity in the City, though ſeveral of 

his own Party were diſſatisf?d with him, and had advis'd him to be more ſtirring and 

active in the buſineſs. Among the reſt Alamanno de Medici was one, who being na- 

turally furious, egg?d him on to take this opportunity of revenging himſelf upon his E- 

nemies, and obliging his Friends ; reproaching him by the coldneſs of his procee- 

dings, which (as he told him) gave his Enemies occaſion to praGtiſe againſt him, without 

fear or reſpe& ; which practices (it was to be doubted) would ſucceed one time or other, 

and be the deſtruction both of his Family and Friends. Co/zmo,. his Son, importun'd him 

to the ſame, but Giovanni, neither for what had been reveaPd, nor prognoſticated could 

be mov'd from his reſolution 1 however, the faction appear'd plain enough, and the whole 

The Faltt- ©;ty was moſt manifeſtly divided. There were at that time attending the Senate in the 
ons of Uzan, p,.1.ce, two Chancellors, Martino, and Pagolo. The latter was a favourer of Uzan, 
dici, the former of the Medici, Rinaldo, finding Giovanni inexorable and not to be wrought 
over to them, contrived to turn Martino out of his Office, preſuming after that the Se- 

nate would be more inclinable to them. Which deſign being ſmelt by the Adverſary,ar- 

tino was not = continued in his Place,but Pagolo turn'd out to the great detriment and 
diſſatisfaQtion of his Party, and doubtleſs the effects would have been dreadful, had not 

the War lien ſo heavy upon them, and the late defeat at Zagonara, put the City igto 

ſuch confuſion. For whil{t theſe things were agitated in Florence, Agnolo della Pergola, 

with the Dukes Troops had taken all the Towns which the Florentines held in Romagna, 


(except Caſtracaro and Modigliana) ſome for want of due Fortification, and ſome for ® 


want of courage or fidelity in the Garrifons. In the acquiſition of theſe Towns, two 
things happen'd, which demonſtrate how grateful valour is even to an Enemy, and how 
much cowardiſe and puſillanimity is deſpis'd. Bragio del Milang was Captain of the Ca- 
ſtle calld Montepetroſo, which being not only beſieg'd, but ſet on fire by the Enemy; 
looking over the Walls, and finding no way to eſcape, or preſerve the Caſtle, he caugd 
Straw and Bedding, and what other Cloaths he had, to be thrown over the Walls,where 


he ſaw the fire was not yet come, and then letting down two of his Children upon them, * 


he cry*d out to the Enemy, Here take ſuch moveables as God and my Fortune have givm 
The great me ; "tis in your power to force them, and not in mine to preſerve them ;, but for the treaſure of 


| 


courage of Bi- 11, 21;1d, in which my glory, and bonouy conſiſts, you cannot raviſh that from me, and I will | 


ay del Mila ever ſurrender it. 


The Enemy (amaz'd at his Gallantry) ran preſently to ſave the Chil- 
dren, and preſented him Ropes and Ladders to have preſerv'd himſelf; but he refusd * 


them, and choſe rather to die in the flames, than to be ſav*d by the Enemies of his Coun- | 


try. An Example worthy of the commendation of Antiquity, and the more remarkz- 
ble by how much few of them are to be found. The Children were reſtor'd to what 
ever could be preſerv*d,and ſent home by the Enemy (with ſingular generoſity) to their 


Relations, who receivd them not with more joy, than they were entertain'd by the | 
State, which for their Father's and their own ſakes, kept them at the publick Charge | 


during their lives. 

The Cowar- The other happen'd in Galeata, where Zenob: del Pino was Podeſta, who without any 
diſe of xenobi defence at all, deliver'd up his Caſtle to the Enemy, and afterwards perſuaded Agnolo to 
del Ping. quit the Alps in Romagna, and betake himſelf to the Hills in Tuſcany, where he might ſpin 

out the Warwith more advantage, and leſs danger to himſelf. 4znolo not able to brook ſuch 


meanneſs and baſeneſs of his ſpirit,deliver'd him over to his Servants to diſpoſe of wy" 4s 
they 
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they pleagd, who after Millions of Afronts, and derifions,allow*d him nothing but Pain- 


ted Cards for. his Diet, declaring they intended of a Guelf to make him a Ghib/lin that 


way, but whatever they intended, in a ſhort time he was ſtarv'd ro Death, = 

In the mean time Conte Oddo, with Nicolo Priccinino were enter'd into the Yaldi Lamona, 
to ſee if they could reduce the State of Faenza to an amity with the Florentines ; or at the 
leaſt hinder Agnolo della Pergola from making his Incurſions ſo treely into the Territory 
of Romagna. But the Vale being very ſtrong, and the Inhabitants Martial, Conte Oddo was 
flaih, and Piccinino carried Priſoner to Faenza, However as it fell out, the Florentines 
obtain'd by this loſs,what they would have hardly gain'd by the Victory;tor Nicolo Piccinino 
tranſacted ſo well with the Governour of Faenza, and his Mother, that by his perſuaſion, 
they became friends to the Florentines, and enter*'d into a League with them, by which he 
was releagd. But Piccinino follow'd not that counſel which he had given to others : for 
either being debauch*d by the Towns he paſs'd throughzor looking upon the condition of 


3 


the Floryentines to be but low, and his own to be better*'d in another place ; he departed pjccinins re- 
abruptly from Arrezzo, where his Poſt was, and ſtealing away into Lombardy, he took up vols. 


Arms under that Duke. The Florentines weaken'd by theſe accidents; and diſheartened 
by the expence of the War; concluded they were unable to carry it on, upon their own 

rivate account; hereupon they ſent Embaſladors to the Yenetians,to delire their aſſiſtance 

which they might eaſily and effeQually grant) againſt the growing greatneſs of a Perſon, 
who if let alone, would be as dangerous and deſtructive to them, as to the Florentenes. 
Franceſco Carmignuola perſwaded them likewiſe to the ſame enterprize,who was an excel- 
lent Souldier as any in thoſe times; had ſerv*d formerly under the Duke. But then he was 
revolted from him, and come over to the Yenetian. The Y/ittian was uncertain what to 
determine, not daring to be too confident of Carmignuola, becauſe not ſure whether his 
animoſity to the Duke, was real or pretended, WhiPſt they remain'd in this ſuſpence,the 
Duke found a way, by corrupting one of his Servants,to cauſe him to be poiſon'd,bur the 
Poyſon being too weak did not kill him out-right,but brought him to great extremity. The 
Yenetians having notice of this, laid their ſuſpicion aſide ; and the Floyentines continuing 
their ſolicitations, they enter*d into League with them, by which it was agreed the War 
ſhould be proſecuted by both Parties, at the common expence ; that whatever ſhould be 
taken in Lombardy, ſhould be deliver'd to the Yenetians ; and whatever in KRomagna and 
Tuſcany,ſhould be put into the hands of the Florentines : and Carmignuola was made General 


of the League. By means of this alliance the War was transferr*d into Lombardy, where ola General of 


Carmignu- 


it was manag'd by Carmignuola with that diſcretion and courage, that in a few Months *Þ< League. 


time he took ſeveral Towns from the Duke,and Breſcia among the reſt; which laſt in thoſe 
times, and according to the method of thoſe Wars, was accounted a Miracle. This War 
continued five years, and the Citizens of Florence were much impoveriſh'd by the Taxes 
which had been continued as long. Hereupon a regulation was agrecd upon, and (that 
all People might be charg'd according to their Eſtates) it was propos'd the Perſonal Eſtate 
ſhould be chargeable as well as the real ; and that whoever had to the value of a hundred 
Florens in Goods, ſhould pay half a proportion. But there being Law and Authority to 
levy this Tax, but not Men enough to compel them, the Grandees were diſguſted, and 
oppos'd it, before it was perfe&ly concluded : only Giovanni de Medici promoted it ſo vi- 
goroully, that he carried it againſt them all. And becauſe in the Books of aſſeſſment,every 
Man's Goods were rated (which the Florentines call Accataſtare) this Impoſition was call d 
Cataſto. Moreover this Law reſtrain'd the Tyranny of the Nobles, not permitting them 
to ſtrike, or terrifie ſuch as were inferior to them, in the Counſels, as formerly they had 
preſum*d. This Tax therefore though accepted chearfully enough by the Commons,went 
much againſt the minds of the Nobility. But it being in the Nature of Man, never to be 
fatisfy*d,and as ſoon as poſſeſs?d of what with great vehiemence he deſird, to wiſh as fierce- 
ly for another. The People not content with the proportions ſet them by the Law, de- 
manded a retroſpeQion, and that it might be conſider'd how much the Nobility had paid 
leſs in times paſt;than was now allotted them by the Cataſto,and that they might be forc'd 
to pay it for the reimburſement of ſuch as had ſold their Eſtates to enable them to pay their 
Taxes before. This propoſition affrighted the Grandees much more than the Cataſto - ſo 
that to defend themſelves againſt both,they decry*d the Cataſto as unjuſt and unequal, in 
laying a duty upon goods and houſhold-ſtuff (which are here to day, and loſt to morrow) 
and exempting Money, which many People kept privately in their hands, fo as the Cataſts 
could not diſcover it, To which they added,;that it was not but reaſonable thoſe Perſons wha 
relinquiſh*d,or neglected their own private affairs for the better management of the publick, 
ſhould be favour'd in the Taxes ; fir devoting their whole labour to the benefit of rhe 
State, there was no juſtice nor equity in the World, that the City ſhould have the pu_ 
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of their Induſtry, and Eſtate, and from others receive only the contribution of their E- 
ſtates. Thoſe who were for the Cataſto, reply*d, that as their goods varied, the Taxes 
'might be varied too ; and to any inconvenience from that, a remedy might be found. Ag 
to the Money conceaPd,that was not to be conſider'd; for making no profit of it,there was 
no reaſon it ſhould be paid for ; and when ever they imploy'd it, it would be ſure to be 
diſcover'd. For the pains they took, and their ſolicitude for their Country, if it were 
troubleſome to them, they might have liberty to retire, for there was no doubt but 
ſome well affected Citizens would be found, who would not repine to ſerve the City both 
with their Counſel and Eſtates : and that there were ſo many Honours,and other Perqui- 
ſites attending thoſe great Offices, as might ſuffice any reaſonable Perſons, without abate- 
ment of their Taxes. But their great diſcontent was from another cauſe; the Nobility 
were offended that they could not make War at other peoples charge, as they were ugd 
to do formerly, but were oblig'd to bear their ſhare as well as their Neighbours, Had this 
way been found out before, there would have been no War with King Zads//ao, then ; 
nor with Duke Philipnow ; both which Wars were undertaken to fill the Coffers of ſome 
particular Citizens, more than for any general neceſſity; but this commotion of humours, 
was appeas'd by Giovanni de Medici, who convinC'd the People, it was not convenient to 
look backward. That their buſineſs now was to provide carefully for the future,and if the 
former Impoſitions had been unequal and unjuſt, they were to thank God a way was found 
to relieve them, and not make that a means to divide which was intended to unite the Ci- 
ty ; as it would certainly do, if the old Aſſeſſments, and the new were adjuſted, for it 
was better to be contented with half a victory,than to venture all for an abſolute ; many 
inſtances making it out, that where more has been ſtriv'd for, all has been loſt, With 
theſe and ſuch like diſcourſes; he pacified the People, and the deſign of retroſpeQion was 
quite laid aſide. ; , : 

However the War with the Duke being carried on for a while, a Peace at length wes 
concluded at Ferrara,by the Mediation of a Legate from the Pope, But the Duke not obſer- 
ving the conditions at firſt, the League took Arms again, and coming to an engagement 


Peace betwixt with his Army at Maclovio they defeated him quite, and forc'd the Duke to new Propoſi- 


the League 
and the Duke. 


1428, 


Giovannt de 


Medici's 


Speech to his 


Sons at his 
Death, 


tions, which were acccpted by ti:e League : by the Florentines, becauſe they were grown 
jealous of the Yenetian, and ſenſible, that the vaſt charge which their City was at, was to 
make others more powerful than themſelves. By the Yenet:ans, becauſe they obſery'd 
Carmignuola, after the Duke was overthrown, to advance but ſlowly, and make little or 
no advantage of his victory,ſo as they could not place any further confidence in him. In 
this manner the Peace was concluded in the year 1428, by which the Floyentines were re« 
ſtor'd to what they had loſt in Romagna ; the Yenetians had Breſcia, and the Duke gave 
them Bergamo, and the Territory belonging to it, over and above. This War coſt the 
Florentines three Millions and five thouſand Ducats ; the ſucceſs of which, was Grandeur 
and Authority to the Yenetian, but poverty and diſſention to themſelves. Peace being 
concluded abroad, the War was tranſplanted, and broke out at home. The Grandees of 
the City could not digeſt the Cataſto ; and not ſeeing any way of ſuppreſling it, they con- 
triv'd ways of incenſing the People againlt it, that they might have more Companions to 
oppoſe it. They remonſtrated therefore to the Officers for Collection, that they were to 
ſearch, and Cataſtat the Goods of the Neighbouring Towns, leſt any of the Florentine 
Goods ſhould be conveyed thither. Whereupon all that were Subjects to that City, were 
requir'd to bring in Inventories of their Goods within a certain time. But the Yolterrans 
complaining to the Senate, incenſed the Officers ſo highly, they put eighteen of them in 
Priſon. This aQion provok*d the Yolterrant exceedingly, but the regard they had for their 
Priſoners, kept them at preſent from any commotion. 

About this time Giovanni de Medici fell Sick, and finding his Sickneſs to be mortal, he 
call'd his Sons Coſimo and Lorenzo to him, and faid : 

I ſuppoſe the time that God and Nature allotted me at my Birth, is now expir'd, I 
die contented, leaving you rich , and bealthful, and honourable , (if you follow my foot 
ſteps and inſtruttion) and indeed nothing makes my Death ſo eaſie and quiet to me, as 
the thought that I have been ſo far from injuring or diſobliging any Perſon, that I have 
done them all the good Offices I was able , and the ſame courſe I recommend to you. Foy 
matter of Office and Government (if you would live happy and ſecure) my advice ts, you 
accept what the Laws and the People confer upon you ;, that will create you neither envy nox 
danger , for "tis not what is gryen that makes Men odious, but what 1s uſurf'd; and 
you ſhall always find greater number of thoſe who encroaching upon other Peoples Inte- 
reſt, ruin their own at laſt, and in the mean time live in perpetual diſquiet. With theſe 
arts, among ſo many Fations and Enemies, I have not only preſery'd but augmented my 
a yeputa- 
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reputation in this City, if you follow my example, you may maintain and increaſe yours, But 
if neither my example nor perſwaſzon can keep you from other ways, your ends will be 10 happier 
than ſeveral others who in my memory have deſtroy'd both themſelves and their Fami- 
ies, 

Not long after he died, and was infinitely lamented by the greateſt part of the City, as 
indeed his good qualities deferv'd : for he was charitable to rhe height ; not only reliev- 
ing ſuch as asKed, but preventing the modeſty of ſuch as he thought poor, and ſupply- 
ing them without it, He loved all Pcople : the good he Commended ; the bad he Com- 
miſcrated. He ſought no Office, and went through them all. He never went to the Pa- 
lace, but invited. He was a lover of Peace, and an Enemy to War. He reliev'd thoſe who 
were in adverſity, and thoſe who were in proſperity he afliſted, He was no friend to 
publick Extortion, and yet a great augmenter of Common Stock, Courteous in all his 
\mployments; not very eloquent, but ſolid, and judicious. His Complexion appear*d me- 
lancholy, but in company he was pleaſant and facetious. He died rich, eſpecially in Love 
and Reputation; and the inheritance of all deſcended upon his Son Cofamo, 

The Yoltcrrani were weary of their Impriſonment, and to recover their Liberties, pro- 
mis'd to condeſcend to what was requir'd. Being diſcharg'd, and return'd to Yolterra, the 
time for the new Pr:or:'s entrance into the Magiſtracy arriv?d, and one Giuſto (a Plebeian, 
but a Man of good intercſt among them) was choſen in the Place. Having been one of 
thoſe who were impriſon'd at Florence, he had conceived a mortal hatred againſt the Flo- 
rentines, and it was much increagd by the inſtigation of one Giovanni (a Perſun of No- 
ble extraction) who bcing in Authority with him art the ſame rime, perſwaded him that 
by the Authority of the Pr:or:, and his own intereſt, he would ſtir up the People to reſcue 
themſelves from their dependance upon Florence, and afterwards make himfelt Prince : up- 
on this incouragement G:u/to took Arms; poſſe(gd himfſelt of the Town; impriſon'd the 
Florentine Governor, and, by ccnſent of the People, made himſelf Lord. The news of 
theſe revolutions in Yolterra, was not at all plealing to the Florentinesz But their Peace be- 


Coſumo heir 


to his Father. 


Ginſta, 


Velterra re- 


ing made with the Duke, and their Articles tign*d, they thought they had leiſure enough 191% 


to recover that Town ; and to loſe no time, they made Rinaldo de glt Albizi, and Palla 
Strozui Commiſlioners, and ſent them thither out of hand. Guſto ſuſpeRting the Floren- 
tines would allault him, ſent to Sienna, and Lucca for relief, The Sienneſs refug&d him, 
alledging they were in League with the Florentines : and Pagolo Guinigi (who was then 
Lord of Lucca) to reingratiate with the People of Florence (whoſe favour he had loſt in 
their Wars with the Duke) not only deny*d his aſliſtance to G:4ſto, but ſent his Embaſſa- 
dor Priſoner to Florence, The Commiſſioners to {urprize the Yolteryani, before they 
were aware, aſſembled what ſtrength they had of their own, rais'd what Foot they could 
in the lower Yal @ Arno, and the Territory of Piſa : and march'd towards Yolterra. Gi- 
:;/to difcourag?d neither by the deſcrtion of his Neighbours, nor the approach of the Ene- 
my, rely'd upon the ſituation, and ſtrength of the Town ; and PRey for his defence. 
"There was at that time in Yolterra, one Arcolano (a Brother of that Giowannt who had 
perſwaded Grwto to take the Government upon him) a Perſon of gocd credit among the 
Nobility. This Arcolano having got ſeveral of his Confidents together,he remonſtrated to 
them,how God Almighty by this accident had reliev?d the neceſlities of their City ; for if 
they would take Arms with him, remove Guſto from the Government, and deliver all up 
to the Florentines, they ſhould not only have their old Priviledges confirnr'd, but be them- 
{elves made the chief Officers of the Town. Having conſented to the deſign ; they repair'd 
immediately to the Palace where Giuſto relided z and leaving the reſt below, Arcolano with 
three more went up into the Dining-room,where they found him with other Citizens;they 
pretended to ſpeak with him, abour bulineſs of importance, and having (in the variety of 
their Diſcourſe) drilPd him to another Chamber, Arcolano and his Accomplices fell upon 
him withtheir Swords:but they were not ſonimble,but Giz/to had the opportunity to draw 
his, and wound two of them, before he fell himſelf, yet his deſtiny being unavoidable, he 
was kilPd, and thrown out into the Palace-yard. Whereupon thoſe who were Confederate 
v-ith Arcolano taking Arms, they deliver'd up the Town to the Florentine Commiſſioners 
who were not far off with their Army. The Commiſſioners march*d directly into the 
Town, without any Capitulation, fo that then the condition of the Yolteyrani was worſe 
than before ; for among other things,a great part of their Conntry was diſmembred; and 
te Town it felt rednc'd to a Yicariata, Yolterra being in this manner loſt, and recover*d 
at the ſame time, there had been no danger of new War, had not the ambition of ſome 
Men pulPd it down upon their heads. There was a Perſon who for a long time had ſervid 
the Florentines in their Wars againſt the Duke : his name was Niculo Fortebraccio, Son of a 
Siſter of Braccio da poriigia. This Nicole was disbanded upon the Peace; and at the time of 
theſe 
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F Rinaldo per- 
ſwades the 


War. 


theſe accidents at Yolterra had his quarters at Fucecchio, ſo that the Commiſſioners made 
uſe of him, and his Souldiers in that Enterprize. It was believ'd, that whilſt Rinaldo wag 
engag?d with him in that War, he had perſwaded Nicolo upon ſome pretended quarrel,to 
fall upon the Zucche/s ; aſſuring him that if he did, he would order things ſo in Florence, 
that an Army ſhould be ſent againſt Zucca, and he have the Command of it. Yolterra be. 
ing reduc'd, and Nicolo return'd to his old Poſt at Fucecchio ; either upon Rinaldo's inſti. 
gation, or his own private inclination, in Novem. 1429. with 300 Horſe, and 300 Foot 
he ſurpriz?d Rxoti, and Compito, two Caſtles belonging to the LZuccbeſi ; and afterwards 
falling down into the Plain he made great depredation. The news being brought to Fly. 
rence,the whole Town was in uproar, and the greateſt part was for an Expedition againſt 
Lucca. Of the chief Citizens which favour*d the Enterprize, there were all the Medici, 
and Rinaldo, who was prompted thereto either out of an opinion ir would be for the ad- 
vantage of that Commonwealth, or out of an ambition to be made head of it himſelf, 
Thoſe who oppos'd it were Nicolo da Vzano, and his Party. And ir ſeems an incredible 
thing, that in one City, upon one occalion, there ſhould be ſuch contrariety of Judgments, 
For the ſame People who after ten years Peace, oppos'd the War againſt Duke Philip, 
(which was undertaken in defence of rheir Liberties) the ſame Perſons now, after ſuch 
vaſt expence, and ſo many Calamirties as their City had undergone, preſs'd and importun'd 
for a War with the Zucche/z, to diſturb the Liberties of other People. And on the other 
ſide, thoſe who were for the War then, reſiſted it now, So ſtrangely does time alter the 
Judgments of Men ; ſo much more prone are People to invade their Neighbours, than to 
ſecure themſelves,and ſo much more ready are they to conceive hopes of gaining upon others 
than to apprehend any danger of loſing their own. For dangers are not belicv'd till they 


be over their heads ; but hopes are entertain'd though at never ſo great diſtance. The | 
People of Florence were full of hopes upon intelligence of what WVicolo Fertebraccio had done | 
and did ſtill do, and upon certain Letters which they received from their Rettori upon the * 
Confines of Lucca, For their Deputies in Peſcia, and Yico, writ them word that if they *' 


might have liberty to receive ſuch Caſtles and Towns as would be deliver'd up to them, 
they ſhould be Maſters of the greateſt part of the Territoy of Zucca - and it contributed 
not a little to their encouragement, that at the ſame time, they received an Embaſſie from 
the Senate of Lucca, to complain of Nicole's Invaſion, and to beg of the Senate that they 
would not make War upon a Neighbour City, which had preſerv'd a conſtant amity with 
them. The Embaſſador's Name was Facopo Vicciant ; who had been Priſoner not long 
before to Pagolo Guinigi Lord of Lucca,for a Conſpiracy againſt him ; and (though found 


guilty) had been pardon'd for his Life. Suppoſing he would as eaſily have forgiven © 
his Impriſonment, as Pagolo had done his offence, he imploy*d him in this Embaſſiefand © 
ſent him to Florence. But Facopo being more mindful of the danger he had eſcap'd, than -* 
the benefit he had receiv*d z encourag'd the Florentines to the Enterprize ; which encou- * 
ragement added to the hopes they had conceiv?d before, and caus'd them to call a Gene- | 
ral Council (in which 458. Citizens appear'd) before whom the whole projet was more |: 


particularly debated. 


Among the Principal promoters of the Expedition (as I ſaid before ) Rinaldo was one, who q 


repreſented to them, the great advantage that would accrue to them by the taking of that Town, | 


He inſiſted upon the convenience of the time, as being abandowd by the Venetian, and the 
Duke ; and not capable of relief from the Pope, who bad his hands full another may. To 
which he added the eaſineſs of the Enterprize, the Government having been uſurpd by one of its 
own Citizens, and by that means loſt much of its natural vigor, and ancient diſpoſition to defend 
its Liberties ; ſo that it was more than probable, either the People would deliver it up, in opp6- 
/ition to the Tyrant, or the Tyrant ſurrender for fear of the People. He exaggerated the inju- 
ries that Governour had done to their State, the ill inclination be ſtill retain'd towards them ; 
and the dangers which would enſue, if the Pope or Duke ſhould make War upon it ; concluding 
that no Enterprize was ever undertaken by the State of Florence more ea/ze, more profitable, 
more juſt, 


U7.an oppo- In oppoſition to this it was urg?d by Uzano that the City of Florence never under- 


4 it, 


took any War with more injuſtice, or hazard, 'nor any that was more like to produce ſas 


and pernicious effetts, That firſt, they were to mvade a City of the Gvelfiſh Fadion, 


which had been always a friend to the City of Florence ; and to its own danger and pre- 
judice many times receis?d the Guelfs into its boſom, when they were baniſt®d, or unſafe 
in their own Country, That in all the Chronicles of our affairs, it was not to be found, 
that City had ever offended Florence, whilſt it was free ; and if at any time ſince its ſub- 


ieftion, it bad tranſgreſ#d, (as indeed it had during the Government of Caſtruccio, - 
under 
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under this preſent Lord) it was but reaſonable to lay the Saddle upon the right Horſe ; and to 11- 
ute the fault rather to their Tyrants, than Tywn. If War could be made againſt the Tyrant, 
without detriment to the City, well and good ;, the injuſtice would be the leſs. But that being 
;mpoſſible, be could never conſent that a City of ſo ancient amity and alliance, ſhould be ruin'd 
for nothing. However becauſe Men lid then at ſuch a rate, that no account was made of what 
was juſt and unjuſt, he would wave ſo trifling an argument, and proceed to the profit and emo- 
lument of that War, which was the thing now a-days moſt ſeriouſly conſ1dered ;, did believe thoſe 
things were moſt properly calÞd profitable, which carried leaſt dammage along with them ;, but 
how that expedition could with any equity be calPd profitable, he could not underſtand ;, ſeeing 
the dammage was certain, and the benefit but contingent. The certainty of the dammage 
conſiſted , in the vaſtneſs of the expence which muſt of neceſſity be great enough to diſ- 
courage @ City that was quiet and at peace , much more one that bad becn already har- 
raſs'd out with a tedious and a chargeable War, as their City had been, The advantages 
ropos'd were the taking of Lucca, which he confeſ®'d would be conſ1derable. Tet the ac- 
cidents and impediments with which they might meet were ſo far from being to be /light- 
ed, that to him they ſeemed numerous and inſuperable, and the whole Enterprize impoſſi- 
ble, Nor ought they to preſume that either the Venetian or the Duke would be contens 
that they ſhould conquer it , for though the Venetian ſeem'd to comply , it was but 
in gratitude to the Florentines, at whoſe charges they bad ſo largely extended their Em- 
»ire, and the other was only cautious of engaging in a new War, and new expence, and 
attended till they were tired and exhauſied , that he might fall upon them with advan- 
taze, He minded toem likewiſe, that in the middle of their Enterprize , and in the 
higheſt hopes of tyeir Vidtory, the Duke would not want means to relieve the Luccheſi . 
ether by ſupplying tvem wito Money under hand, or if that would not do, by disbanding 
his Men, and ſending them as Souldiers of Fortune, to take pay under them. Upon theſe 
reaſons he perſuaded them to give over that deſign, and to live ſo with that Uſurper, as 
to create him what Enemics they could, for he knew no way ſo ready to ſubdue the Town, 
as to leave it to bis Tyranny, and let bim alone to afflic> and weaken it as he pleas'd, So 
that if the buſineſs was manag*d as it ſhould be, that City might quickly be brought to ſuch 
terms, that the UVſurper, not knowing how to hold it , and the City as unable to Govern 
it ſelf, would be conſtraiwd to throw it ſelf voluntarily under their prote@ion, Nevertheleſs, 
ſeeing their eagerneſs was ſucy that hus reaſons could not be heard, he would undertake to prog- 
noſticate, that the War which they were about ſhould coſt them much Money ;, expoſe them to 
many dangers at home, and inſtead of taking Lucca, and keeping it to themſelves, they 
ſhould deliver it from an Uſurper, and of a poor , ſervile, but friendly City, make it 
free, and malicious, and ſuch as in time would grow to be a great obſtacle to the Greatneſs 
of Ilorence. 


This Enterprize being thus canvaſſed on both ſides, it came (privately and according to 
cuſtom) to the Votes of thewhole Convention, and of the whole number,only g$ were a- 
gainlt it, Reſolution being taken, and the Ten Men created for the carryingon of the War, 
they raigd Men with all ſpeed, both Infantry and Horſe. For Commillaries, they deputed 
Aſtorre Gianni, and Rinaldo de gli Alb1zz4, and made an agreement with Nicolo Fortebaccio, 
that he ſhould deliver what Towns he had taken, into their hands, and take Pay under 
them. The Commiſlaries being arriv'd with their Army in the Country of Zucca,they di- 
vided, Aſtorre extending himſelf upon the Plain towards Camaggiore, and Pietra Santa z 
and Rinaldo with his Squadron marching towards the Mountains, preſuming that it they 
cut off its intercourſe with the Country, it would be no hard matter to become Maſters 
of the Town. But both their deſigns were unhappy ; not but that they took ſeveral Ca- 
{tles and Towns, but becauſe of ſundry imprudences committed in the management of 
the War, both by the one and the other. Aſtorre Gianni gave particular evidence of his 
indiſcretion in the paſſage which follows. Not far from Petra Santa there is a Vale calld 
Seraveza, rich, full of Inhabitants z who underſtanding the approach of that Commiſ- 
fary went out to meet him, and to deſire that he would receive and protec them as faith- 


tul Servants to the People of Florence, Aſtorre pretended to accept their offer, but after- The Cruelty 
wards he caus'd his Souldiers to ſeize upon all the ſtrong Places, and Paſſes in the Vale ; of Aftare. 


and atlembling all the Inhabitants in their Principal Church ; he kept them Priſoners, and 
commanded his Men to Plunder and deſtroy the whole Country ; after a moſt cruel and 
barbarous way, prophaning the Churches and Religious Houſes, and abuſing the Wo- 
men, as well Virgins as others. Theſe paſſages being known in Florence, offended not 
only the Magiſtrates, but the whole City. Some of the Seravezi, who had eſcap'd the 


hands of the Commillary, fled directly to Florence, telling the fadneſs of their condition 
M Lo 
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to all Perſons they met with, and being encouraged by ſeveral who were delirous to hare 
Aſtorre puniſt*d, either as an evil Man, or as an adverſary to their faction they aq. 
dreſv'd themſelves to the Ten, and delired to be heard ; and being introduc'd, one of 
them ſtep'd forth and ſpake to this purpoſe. 

We are aſſured (moſt magnificent Lords ) our words would not only find belief, but compa. 
ſim among you, did you but know in what manner your Commiſſary firſt ſeizd upon our Com. 
try, and afterwards upon us. Our Vale (as 'tts likely your Chronicles may remember you ) was 
always of the Guelfiſh party 3; and many times a faithful receptacle for ſuch of your Citizens az 
by the Perſecution of the Ghibilins, were not ſuffered at home, Our Anceſtors and we hay 
always adord the very name of this Illuſtrious Republick ;, and eſteem'd it as the bead and prin. 
cipal member of that party. Whilſt Lucca was Guelfiſh, we ſubmitted very quietly to thei 
Commanels ; but ſynce it fell under the Dominion of an Uſurper, who has relinquiſhed its old 
friends, and joyn'd himſelf with the Gaibilins, we bave obey'd bim, *tt5 true ;, but rather ly 
force, than by conſent : and God knuws Vw often we have bez?d for an opportunity to expreſs 
our affettion to our old Friend, But bow bliad and deceitful are the deſires of Man , That 
which we prayed for, as our only felicity, 15 become our deſtrution, As ſoon as we beard you 
En/igns were marching towars's us, [ippo/ing them not our Enemies, but our ancient Loras, 
and Friends, we went immediately to wait upon your Commuſſary, and committed our Valley, 
our Fortunes, and our {elves into his hai:ds, relying wholly upon bis Generoſity, and preſuming 
be bad the Soul (if not of a Flocentine) at leaſt of a Man, Pardua (I beſcech you ) my free- 
dom, we have ſuffer”d jo much airealy , nothing can be worſe , and that gives me thi 
confidence. 

Your General has nothing of a Man but his Perſon, nor of a Florentine but hs Name, He 
a mortal Diſeaſe, a ſavage Beaſt, and as horrid a Monſter as ever any fiitthor ever de- 
ſerib'd. For having wheedled us together into our Cathedral under pretence of diſcourſing ſome 
things with us, he made us bis Priſoners :- ruin'd and burwd our Valley, rob'd, and ſpoiled, 
and ſacked, and beat, and murdered the Inbabitants the Women be raviſh'd, the Virgins he 
forced, tearing them out of the arms of their Parents, and throwing them as a prey to bus Souls 
diers. Had we provok'd him by any injury either to his Country or himſelf : we ſhould have 
been ſo far from complaining, we ſhould have condemn'd our ſelves ; and eſteewd it no more 
than what our own inſolence and unworthineſs had pulPd upon our heads, But having put our 
ſelves freely into his power ; without Arms or any other capacity of reſiſtance ;, to be then rold, 
an abusgd, with ſo much injury and inſolence, is beyond humane patience, and we cannot but 
reſent it, Had though we might make all Lombardy ring with the ſadneſs of our Complaints; 
and with impuigtion, aid jeandal to thts City, diffuſe the Story of our Sufferings all over Italy, 
we have waved and deciind it, thinking it unjuſt to aſperſe ſo Noble, ſo Charitable a Common- 
wealth, with the cruelty and difnonour of a Barbarous Citizen, whoſe inſatiable avarice had we 
known, or could hawe but juſpeced, before we had try'd it ; we would have ſtraiwd and forcd 
our ſelves to have gorg?d it (though indeed it has neither bounds nor bottom) and by that means 
(if poſſuule) preſere/*d part of our Eſtates, by ſacrificing the reſt, But that being too late, me 
have afdriz92d our ſelves moſt humbly to your Lordſhips, begging that ye ſhould relieve the 
infelicity of your SubjctFs ;, that other People may not (by our Preſident) be terrify'd or diſcou- 


Ot] 1C 


And having faid thus, they threw themſelves before them upon the Ground, yelling, 
and imploring that they might be repoſſeſ#d of their Eſtates and their Covatry ; and 
cl1at their Lordſkips. would take care (ſeeing their reputation was irrecoverabic) that ut 
tcaſt the Wives mizht be reſtorcd to their Husbands, and the Children to <. .ir Parents, 
The cruelty and inhumanity of his behaviour having been underſtood before ; and now 
particularly related by the Sufferers themſelves ; wrought ſo highly upon the Magiſtrates, 
that inmediately they Commanded 4ſtorre back from the Army.Caſheir'd him, and made 
him afterwards incapable o: any Command. They caugd inquilition likewiſe to be made 
attcr the Goods of the Seraveſs - ſuch as were found, were reitor'd, what could not be 
found, was repriz'4 afterwards by the City, as opportunity was offer*d. 

Rinaldo de glt Albizi was accus'd on the other fide for manating the War, not ſo much 
for tiie publick profit of his Country, as for his own, it was objected againſt hint, that 
from the very hour of his Commiſſion, he laid aſide all thoughts of reducing Lucca,and de- 
ligwd no farther than to plunder the Country, to fill his own Paſtures with other __ 
Carte), 
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Cattel, and furniſh his own Houſes with other Peoples Goods, Thar his own Bouty and 
his Officers being t90 little to ſatisfie himghe barter*d and bought the plunder of his com - 
mon Souldiers, and, of a General, made himſclt a Mercnant, l hele Calumatations beiay! 
come to his cars, netl-d his honett, but haughty mind, more perhaps than a wile V] 1 
would have ſuffer*d them to do. However they diiturlyd him fo, that in a tage both 4- 
gainſt Magiſtrate and City, without expecting, or o much as deuting leave, Ee returiwd 
upon the Spur to Florence, prejented hiniſelt before tlie Ten, and told them bk: | 

That be now {91114 how difficult and dangerous it ws to ſer ve an unconſt ant People, ann. 
divided City ;, the one entertan'd all reports aad belt Y d them, The otner puniſh 4 what W.2s a- 
miſs, condemn”: what was uncertain, but rewarded nYxtmns inat was doe well, So that if youu 
overcome, no body thanks you ;, if you my ake, every body blames you , if you miſcarry, every 
body reproaches you ; either your friends perſecute yore for enaAation, or your E nemies for A1 1- 
lice, However for his part he had never, for fear of Scandas or umputation, omitted any thing 
which be judz"d might be of certain ad vantage to ms Country. | But rat How mm-leed the byt- 
neſs of the Calumaies under which at preſent be lay, had maiter'd bis patience, and chang'd bis 
whole Nature, Wherefore he beg?d the Magiſtrates world for the future be more ready to juſti- 
fie thetr Officers, that thry might act with more alacrity for the good of ther Country. And that 
ſeeing in Florence no Triumph was to be expetted, toar they at leaſt would concern themſelzes 
fo far, as to ſecure them from ovloquy. He admomnflyd them likewiſe to reflet, that they 
themſelyes were Officers of the ſame City , and by conſequence every hour Iyable to ſuch flan- 
ders as may give them to underſtand how great trouble and diſquiet boneſt Men concerve at ſuch 
falſe accuſations, : | 

The Ten endeavour'd to paciſie him as much as the time would allow,hut transfer*d his 
command upon Neri di Gino, and Alamanns Salviatt, who inſtead of rambling, and har- 
raſing the Country;advanced with their Army, and block'd up the Town. The ſeaſon be- 
ing cold, the Army was lodg'd at Capanole, the new Generals, thinking the time long, 
had a mind to be nearer, and encamp before the Town, but the Souldiers objected the ill 
Weather, and wonld not conſent, though the Tez fent them poſitive Orders to that put- 
poſe, and would not hear of exculc. 

There was at that time reſident in Florence, a moſt excellent Archite& calld Philip, the 
Son of Bruneleſco, of whoſe Workmanſhip this City is ſo full, that after his Death he de- 
ſerv'd to have his Statue ſet up 1a Marble in the principal Church of the Town, with an 
Inſcription under it, to teſtifie his great excellence to the Reader. This Philip upon conti- 
deration of the Banks of the River Serchio, and the Situation of the Town, had found out a 
way to drown it. This invention he imparted to the Ten, and fo convinc'd them, that 
by their order, experiment was to be made, which was done, but it turd more to the pre- 
judice of onr Camp, than to the detriment of the Town. For the Luccheſt perceiving the 
delign, heighten'd and [trengthned their Banks on that part where the River was to over- 
flow, and atterwards taking their opportunity one nighr, they brake down the Sluice which 
was made to turn the Water upon them : fo that their Banks being firm and high, and the 
Banks towards the Plain open,it overfiowed their Camp,and forc'd them to remove. This 
deliga miſcarrying, the Ten call'd home their Commiſſioners, and ſent Giowanni Guicciar- 
dint to command the Army in their ſtead ; who clap'd down before the Town, and 
ſtraiten'd it immediately. Finding himlelt diſtref?d, rhe Governour of the Town, up- 
on the incouragement of Antonio dell Roſſo,a Sienneſe(who was with him as Reſident from 
the Town of Sienna) ſent Salveſtro Trenta, and Lodovico Bonvi/i to the Duke of Milan, 
to defire he would relieve him. Finding him cold in the buſineſs, they entreated him pri- 
vately that he would at leaſt ſend them Supplies, and promi&d him (from the People) 
that as ſoon as they were arriv*d, they would deliver both Lord and Town into their 
hands ; alluring him that if this reſolution were not ſuddenly taker, their Lord would 
{urrender it to the Floyentines, who had tempted him with ſeveral fair proffers. The fear 
of that, made the Duke lay ahkide all other reſpects, wherefore he caugd the Conte Franceſco 
Storz4 his General, publickly to defre leave to march with his Forces into the Kingdom 
of Naples ;, and having obtain'd it, he went with his Troops to Lucca, notwithſtanding 
the Florentines, upon notice of-his tranſaction, ſent to the Conte Boccaccinor Alamanni their 
Friend to prevent it. Franceſco having forced his paſſage into the Town, the Florentines 
drew off to Zibrafatta, and the Conte march'd out, and fat down before Peſcia, where Pa- 
gola da Diaccetto was Governour, and in great fear ran away to Piſtoia. Had not the Town 
been better defended by Giovanni Malavolti, than by him, it had been moſt diſhonourably 
loſt. The Conte, not able to carry it at the firlt aſſault, drew off to Byggiano, took thar 
and Stilano a Caſtle not far off, and burn'd both of them to the ground. The Flyrentines 
{Jlifpleayd with this devaltation, apply*d themſelves to a remedy which had often preſery'd 
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them,and knowing that Souldiers of Fortune are eaſier corrupted than beaten, they caug'q 
a conſiderable ſum to be proffer*d to the Conte, not only to depart, but to deliver them 
the Town. The Conte perceiving no Man was to be ſqueez'd out of that City, accepted 
the Propoſition in part; but not thinking it convenient in point of Honour to put them in 
poſſeſſion of the Town, he articled to draw away his Army upon the payment of 5000g 
Ducats. This agreement being made, that the People of Lucca might excuſe him to the 
Duke, he ſeiz'd upon their Governour, which they had promis'd to depoſe. Antonio dell 
Roſſo (the Siena Embaſſador) was at that time in Lucca, as we ſaid before. This Antonio 
by the Authority of the Conte, medirated the deſtruction of Pagolo, *The heads of the 
Conſpiracy were Pictro Cennami, and Giovanni da Chivizano. 

The Conte was quartered out of the Town, upon the Banks of the Serchio, and with 
him the Governour's Son. The Conſpirators, about 40 in number, went in the night to 
find out Pagols, who hearing of their intention, came forth in great fear to meet them, 
and inquire the occaſion. To whom Cennamt made anſwer z That they had been too long 
Govern'd by him : that the Enemy was now about their Walls, and they brought into a 
neceſſity of dying either by Famine or the Sword ; That for the future they were reſolyd 
to take the Government into their own hands, and therefore they demanded that the 
Treaſure, and the Keys of the City might be delivered to them. Pagolo reply*d, that the 
Treaſure was conſum?d ; but both the Keys and himſelf were at their ſervice, only he had 
on requeſt to make to them, that as his Government had begun, and continued without 
blood, ſo there might be none ſpilt at its concluſion, Hereupon Pagolo and his Son were 
deliver'd up to the Conte Francejco, who preſented them to the Duke, and both of them 
died afterwards in Priſon. 

This departure of the Conte, having freed the Zuccheſz from the Tyranny of their Go- 
vernour, and the Florentines from the tear of his Army ; both ſides fell again to their pre- 
parations; the one to beleaguer, and the other to defend, The Florentines made the Conte 
Orbino their General, who begirt the Town fo cloſe, the Zucche/z were conſtraind once 
more to delire the aſliſtance of the Duke,who under the ſame pretence as he had formerly 
ſent the Conte, ſent Nicolo Picciniao to relieve them, Piccinino advancing with his Troops 
to enter the Town, the Florentines oppoſing his paſſage over the River, the Florentines 
were defeated after a ſharp ingagement, and the General with very few of his Forces, pre- 


| The Floren- ſerv'd themſelves at Piſa. This diſaſter put the whole City in great conſternation ; and 
tides deteared, becauſe the enterprize had been undertaken upon the Peoples account, not knowiug where 


elſe todirect their complaints, they laid the fault upon the Officers and managers, ſeeing 
they could not fix it upon the contrivers of the War and reviv'd their old Articles againſt 
Rinaldo. But the greateſt partof their indignation fell upon Giovanni Guiccardini;, charging 
him that it was in his power to have put an end to the War, after Conte Franceſco was de- 
parted ; but that he had been corrupted by their Money ; part of which had been remitted 
Lo his own Houſe by Bills of Exchange; and part he had recieved himſelf, and carried it 
with him. Theſe reports and rumors went ſo high, that the Captain of the People, mo+ 
ved by them, and the importunity of the contrary party, ſummon'd him before him, Gio- 
vann appeard, but full of indignation, whereupon his relations interpogd, and to their 
great honour, prevaiPd fo far with the Captain, that the Proceſs was laid aſide. The Luce 
cheſi upon this Victory, not only recover*d their own Towns, but over-ran, and poſſeſsd 
themſelves of the whole Territory of Piſa, except Biantina, Calcinaia, Licorno, and Li- 
brafatta; and (had not a Conſpiracy been accidentally diſcover'd in Piſa) that City had 
been loſt among the reſt. The Florentines however recruited their Army, and ſent it out 
under the Command of Micheletto, who had been bred up a Souldier under Sforza. 

The Duke having obtain'd the Victory, to overlay the Floyentines, with multitude of 
Enemies, procured a League betwixt the Genoue/i, Sani/z, and the Lord of Piombino, for 
the defence of Zucca; and that Piccimmo ſhould be their General, which thing alone was 
the diſcovery of the Plot. Hereupon the Yenctians and Florentines renew their League. 
Open Hoſtilities are committed both in Lombardy and Tuſcany ; and many Skirmiſhes and 
Rencounters happen with various fortune on both ſides ; till at length every Body being 
tir?d, a General Peace was concluded betwixt all Parties in the Month of May 1433. by 
which it was agreed that the Florentines, Sienneſt, Luccheſi, and who ever elſe during that 


Peace be War had taken any Towns or Caſtles from their Enemies, ſhould reſtore them, and all 
ewixt the F/- things return to the poſſeſſion of the owners. During the time of this War abroad,the ma- 
lignant and factious humors began to work again and ferment at home;and Coſimo de Xedics 
after the Death of his Father, began to manage the publick buſineſs with greater in- 


tention and magnanimity z and converſe with his Friends with greater freedom 


than lus Father had done. 


Inſomuch that thoſe who betore were glad at the death of 
Giovannt, 
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Giovanni, were much ſurpriz'd and confounded, to ſee him 10 far out-done by his Son. 
Coſimo was a wiſe and ſagacious Gentleman, grave,bur gratetul in his preſence ; liberal,and 
courteous to the higheſt ; never attempted any thing agaialt any party, nor the State, but 
watch'd all opportunities of doing good to every Body, and obliging all People with his 
continual beneficence.So that indeed the excellency of his converſation, was no little diſtra- 
ion and diſadvantage to thoſe who were at the helm. However, by that way he preſum?d 
he ſhould be lyable to live as freely, and with as much Authority, in Florence, as other 
People : or elſe being driven to any ſtrait by the malice of his Adverſaries, it would be in 
his power to deal with them, by the aſſiſtance of his friends. The great inſtruments for 
the propagation of his intereſt were Averardo de Medici, and Puccio Pucct;, Averardo with 
his prudence procuring him much favour and reputation. This Puccio was a Peſon ſo e- 
minent for his judgment, and fo well known to the Pcople, that he denominated the fa- 
ction, which was not call'd Coſamo's, bur Puccio's Party, The City was divided in this 
manner at that time, when the Enterprize was taken againſt Zucca z during which the iil 
humors, were rather provoRPd, and incensd than extinguiſhd, And although Puccio's 
Party were the great promoters of it at firſt,yet afterwards in the proſecution of it many 
of the contrary party were imploy'd, as Men of more reputation in the State. Which be- 
ing above the power of Averardo de Medici, and his Comrades to prevent, he ſet him: 
ſelf with all pollible Art to calumniate thoſe Officers ; and upon any misfortune (and 'no 
great thing can be managed without it) all was imputed rather to their imprudence and ill 
condu&t, than to the Virtue of their Enemies, He it was that aggravated his Enormitics 
ſo ſtrongly againſt Aſtorre Granni, He it was diſguſted Rinaldo de gli Albizi, and caugd 
him to deſert his Command without leave. He it was which caus'd the Captain of the 
People to cite Guiccardini before him. From him it was, all the other aſperſions which 
were laid upon the Magiſtrates and the Generals, did proceed, He aggravated what was 
true; he invented what was falſe ; and what was true, and what was falſe were readily 
believ'd by thoſe who hated them before. 

Theſe unjuſt and irregular ways of procceding were well known to Vicolo Uzano, and 
other heads of that Party. They had many times conſulted how they might remedy them, 
but could never pitch upon a way. To ſuffer them to encreaſe, they were ſenſible would 
be dangerous ; and to endeavour to ſuppreſs them, they knew would be difficult. Nicol» 
da Vzano was the firit Man that expogd his diſguſt 3 but obſerving the War to be con- 
tinued without, and the diſtractions encreafing at home; Nzcolo Barbadori, deſirous of 
Uzanws concurrence to the deſtruction of Co/zmo, went to ſeek him at his houſe, and 
finding him alone very penlive in his ſtudy, he perſuaded him with the beſt arguments he 
could uſe, to joyn with Rinaldo 1n the expullion of Cofamo, to whom Nicolo da Vzano re- 
ply*d in theſe Words, 


It were better for your ſelf, for your Family and the whole C ommonwealth, if both you and wicols da 
your whole party, had therr beards (as they ſay- you have ) rather of Silver than Gold. Their vzand's An- | 
Counſels then, proceeding from Heads that were gray, and repleat with experience, would be {wer tO Barba» 
fuller of Wiſdom, and advantage to the Publick, Thoſe who deſign to drive Colimo out of dart. 


Florence, ought firſt to conſider bus intereſt with their own, Our Party you have Chriſtewd the 
Party of the Nobility, and the contrary faction, 1s calPd the fa&ion of the People, Did the 
truth of the matter correſpond with the Name, yet in all adventures the vidory would be doubt- 
ful, and we ought in diſcretion rather to fear than preſume, when we remember the Condition of 
the Ancient Nobility of this City, which have not only been depreſsd, but extinguiſh'd by the 
People. But we are under greater diſcouragements than that, our Party 1s divided, theirs is 
entire, In the firſt place Neri de Gino, aud Nerone de Nigi (two of the Principal of our 
City ) have not declar'd themſelves as yet ; ſo that it remains uncertain which ſide they will take. 
There are ſeveral Houſes and Famulies divided among themſelves. Many out of a pick to 
tneir Brothers, or ſome other of their Relations, have abandon'd us, and betaken 
to them, I ſhall inſtance in ſome of the chief, and leave the reſt to your private con(3- 
deration. Of the Sons of Maſo de gli Albizi z Lucca, out of animoſity to Rinaldo, has 
engag'd bimſelf on the other ſide in the Family of the Guiccardini , among the 
Sons of Luigi, Picro is an Enemy to his Brother Giovanni , and ſides with our ad- 
verſaries, Tomaſo and Nicolo Soderini, in oppoſztion to Franceſco, their Unckle, are ma- 
nijeſtly defeFed. So that if it be ſeriouſly deliberated, who are on their fide, and who are 
on ours, I knuw no reaſon why ours ſhould be call'd the Fation of the Nobility more 
than therrs. Ani if it le alledgd, that the People aye all on their fide; ſo much is 
ours the worſe for wh:n ever we come to blows, we ſhall not be able to oppoſe them. 
If we inſiſt upon our dipnity, it was given us at firſt, and has been continued to wu: 


ty 
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for fifty years by this State ;, and if now we ſhould diſcover our weakneſs, we ſhould certainly 1»(; 
it. If you pretend the juſtice of our cauſe, and that that will give us reputation, and detrabt from 
our Enemies : | 

I anſwer, it is fit that juſtice ſhould be known and belie”?d by other People, as well as cy 
ſelves 5, which 1s quite contrary, the whole cauſe of our preſent Commotion being founded upon g 
bare ſuſpicion, that Colimo would uſurp, and make himſelf Soveraign of our City. Though 
this ſuſpicion paſſes among us, it does not with other People who accuſe us, even for our accuja- 
tion of him. Examine the Crimes upon which we ground our ſuſpicion ; what are they, but that 
he diſtributes bis Money freely, according to every Man's neceſſity , and that not only upon a 
private, but publick account, not only to the Florentines, but to the foreign Commanders ; that 
be favours this or that Citizen which deſires to be a Magiſtrate ; that by the general reputation 
he bas among all People, he advances this, or that, of his Friends to Employments as he ſees 
occaſion - ſo that the whole weight and ſtrength of his Impeachment, lyes in this ;, that he is cha- 
ritable, liberal ; ready to his Friend ;, and belov'd by all People, Tell me, I beſeech you, what 
Law is it that prohibits, that blames, and condemns Beneficence, or Love ? *T1s true, theſe are 
ways by which Men aſpire and do many times arrive at the Supremacy ;, but they are not thoupht 
ſo by other People ;, nor are we ſufficient to obtrude them ;, becauſe our own ways have detam'd 
. Us ;, and the City (having lived always in faction ) is become corrupt and partial, and will ne. 
ver regard our accuſations, But admit you ſucceed and ſhould prevail ſo far as to baniſh him, 
(which truly if the Senate concur might be done without difficulty ) how can you think among |o 
many of his Friends as will be left behind, and labour inceſſantly for his return, to obviate 
prevent it ? Certainly it will be impoſſible, his intereſt is ſo great, and himſelf ſo univerſally 
belov*d, you can never ſecure him, If you go about to baniſh the chief of thoſe who diſcover 
themſelves to be his Friends, you do but multiply your Adverſaries, and create more Enemies 
to your ſelf : retura he will, im a very ſhort time, and then you have gaiwd only this point, to 
have baniſl/d a gcod Man, and re-admitted a bad : for you muſt expect be will be exaſperated, 
his Nature debauchd by thoſe who call him back ;, and being oblig?d to them ſo highly it will be 
no prudence in bim to reje& them. If your defign be to put him to Death formally, by the co- 
operation of the Magiſtrate ;, that is not to be done ;, his Wealth, and your corruption will pre- 
ſerve him. But admit he ſhould die, or being baniſhÞd never return, I do not ſee what advan- 
vantage will accrue to our ſtate, If it be deliver'd from Colimo, it will be im the ſame dan- 
ger of Rinaldo ; and I am of their nuanber who would bave no Citizen exceed another in Au- 
thority. If either of them prevail (as one of them muſt) I know not what obligation I have to 
favour Rinaldo more than Colimo. I will ſay no more, than God deliver this City from pri- 
vate uſurpation, and (when ouy ſins do deſerve it ) particularly from his. Do not therefore per- 
ſwade to a thing that is every way ſo dangerous ; do not fancy that by the aſſiſtance of a fem, 
you can oppoſe againſt a multitude :, all the Citizens you converſe with, partly by ignorance, and 
partly by malice, are diſpos'd to ſell their Country , and Fortune is ſo favourable as to have 
preſented them a Chapman. Manage your ſelf therefore by my Counſel for once ;, live quietly, 
and obſerve, and (as to your liberty ) you will have as much reaſon to be jealous of your own pay- 
ty, as the adverſe. When troubles do happen, let me adviſe you to be a Neuter ; by it you 
will land fair with both fides, and preſerve your ſelf, without prejudice to your Country, 


Theſe words rebated the edge of Barbadoro's fury ; and all things remain'd peaceable 
during the War with Lacca. But Peace being concluded, and Vzano deceaſed, the Ci- 
ty was left without Wars abroad, or Government at home ;z every Man driving on his 
own pernicious deſigns 3 and &inaldo (looking upon himſelf was now as Chief of the 
Party) preſs'd and importun'd all ſuch Citizens as he thought capable of being Gonfals- 
nieri, to take Arms and wreſt their Country out of the jaws of a perſon, who by the 
malice of a few, and the ignorance of the multitude, would otherwiſe inevitably en- 
ſlave it. Theſe Plots and counter-plots, on Rinaldo's fide, and his Adverſaries, kept the 
City in a perpetual jealouſie 3 Infomuch that at the Creation of every Magiſtrate it was 
publickly declar'd how every Man ſtood affected both to the one faction and the other ; 
and at the Eleftion of Senators, the whole City was in an uproar : every thing that was 
brought before the Magiſtrate (how inconſiderable and trifling ſo ever) created a mutiny : 
all ſecrets were diſcover'd : nothing was ſo good, or ſo evil, but it had its favourers and 
oppoſers ; the good as well as the bad were equally traduc*d, and no one Magiſtrate did 
execute his Office. 


Florence remaining in this confuſion 3 and Rinaldo impatient to depreſs the Authority of 


Cofimo : conlidering with himſelf that Bernardo Guadagni (were it not for his arreers " 
the 
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the Publick,) was a fit Perſon to be choſen Gonfalontere 3, to qualitie kim for that Office, he 
diſcharg?d them himſelf. And coming afterwards to a Scrutiny, it fell out that Fortune 
(which has been always a friend to our diforders) made Bernardo Gonfaloniere for the 
Months of September and October, Rinaldo viitted him forthwith, and told him that the 
Nobility, and all People that defir'd to live happily, were much rejoyced at his Prefer- 
ment ; and that it was now his buſineſs to carry himſelf fo as they might never repent it : 
he laid before him the danger of dividing among themſelves ; and how nothing could 
contribute ſo much to their Union, as the depreſſion of Co/zmo z for he was the Man,and 
no other, who kept them down, by the immenlity of his Treaſure, and rais'd up himſelf 
ſo high, that without timely prevention he would make himſelf Soveraign, Thar (as he 
was a good Citizen) it was his Office to provide againſt it, by aſſembling the People in 
the Piazza ; taking the State into his protection; and reſtoring its Liberty to his Coun- 
try : he put him in mind that Salveſtro de Medici could (though unjuſtly) curb and cor- 
ret the Authority of the Guelfs, to whom (it for no other reaſon but tor the Blood which 
their Anceſtors loſt in that quarrel) the Government belong'd ; and what he did unjuſtly 
againſt ſo many, Bernardo might do juſtly, and therefore ſafely againſt one. He encou- 
rag?d him not to fear : for his friends would be ready to afliit him, with their Arms in 
their hands. The People that were his Creatures, were not to be regarded, for no more 
aſſiſtance was to be expected by Cy/amo from them, than they had formerly yielded to 
Giorgio Scali. His riches was not to be dreaded ; for, when fei2d by the Serate, his 
Wealth would be theirs, and for concluſion he told him, that in doing thus, he would 
unite and ſecure the Commonwealth, and make himſelf glorious. Bernardo reply'd in 
ſhort, that he believ'd what he ſaid to be not only true but neceſſary : and that time be- 
ing now ſitter for action than diſcourſe, he thould go and provide what force he could, 
that it might appear he had Companions in his Enterprize. As ſoon as he was in poſleſ- 
fion of his Office ; had diſpos'd his Companies, and ſettled all things with Rinaldo, he 
cited Co/imo, who (though ditluaded by molt of his Friends) appeared, preſuming more 
upon his own innocence, than the Mercy ot his Judges. C9/amo was no ſooner enter'd 
into the Palace, and ſecur'd ; but R:naldo with all his Servants in Arms, and his whole 
party at his heels, came into the P:a<za, where the Senators cauling the People -to be 
calPd, 200 Citizens were ſelected to conſtitute a Balta reforination of the State. This 
Balia was no ſooner in force, but the firſt thing they tell upon in order to their reforma- 
tion, was the proceſs againſt Co/2mo many would have him banifh'd ; many executed ; 
and many were ſilent, either out of compaſſion for him, or apprehenſion of other Peo- 
ple ; by means of which non-concurrence, nothing was concluded. In one of the Tow- 
ers of the Palace (call'd Alberghettino) Coſam» was a Priſoner in the Cuſtody of Federigo 
Malavolti, From this place Co/amo could hear 4d underſtand what was ſaid ; and hear- 
ing the chutter of Arms, and frequent calling out to the Balia, he began to be fearful of 
his Life, but more, leſt he ſhould be aſſaſſiuared by his particular Enemies. In this terror 
he abſtain'd from his Mcat, and eat nothing in tour days but a morſel of Bread. Which 
being told to Federigo, he accoſted him thus : 

You are afraid to be poyowd, and you kill your ſelf with hunger, Tou have but ſmall eſteem Federigo's 
for me, to believe I would bave a band in any ſuch wickedneſs : T do not think your Life is in Speech to Co- 
danger, your Friends are too numerois both within the Palace , and without : if there be any = — 
fuch deſigns, aſſure your ſelf they muſt take ner. meaſures ; I will never be their inſtrument, nor * 
embrue my hands in the Blood of any Man, much leſs of yours, who bas never offended me : 
courage then, feed as you dis j5rmerly, and keep your ſelf alive for the good of your Country and 
Friends, and that you may feed with more co:ifidence, I my ſelf will be your Taſter. 

Theſe words reviv'd Cy/zmo exceedingly : who with tears in his Eyes kiſſing and embrace- 
ing Federigo, in moſt pathetical and paiſhonate terms, he thank'd him for his humanity ; and 
promis*d him reward, if ever his fortune gave him opportunity : Coſamo being by this 
means in ſome kind of repoſe ; and his bulineſs and condition in diſpute among the Citi- 
zens ; toentertain Co/amo, Fec4crigo brought home with him one night to Supper, aServant 
of the @onfalonier®s, call'd Fargannaccio, a pleaſant Man, and very good company. Supper 
being almoſt done, Co/imo (hoping to make advantage by his being there, having known 
him before very well) made align to Federigo to go out; who apprehending his meaning, 
pretended to give order for ſomething that was wanting, and went forth. After ſome 
tew preliminary words whea they were alone, Cofimo gave Fargannaccio a token to the 
Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Maria Nuova for 1100 Ducates, a thouſand of them to be 
deliver'd to the Gonfaloniere, and the odd hundred for himſelf. Fcrgannaceio undertook to 
deliver them ; the Money was paid ; and the Gonfaloniere was delir'd to take ſome oppor- 
tunity of viſitinz Co/imo himſelf, Upon the receipt of this ſum, #+rnardo O_ more 
moderate. 


_—_ 
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Cofima Ba- 


niſhed, 
VEEL 


Rinald:'s 


moderate, and Co/mo was only confin*d to Padua, though Rinaldo delign'd againſt his 
Lite. Beſides Co/amo Awerardo, and ſeveral others of the Medici were impriſon'd, and 
among the reſt Puccio, and Giovanni Pucci, For greater terror to ſich as were diſlatis- 
hed with the Baniſhment of Coſimo, the Balia was reduc*d to the eight of the Guards, 
and the Captain of the People, Upon which reſolution, Cofamo being conveen'd before 
the Senate the third of OFober 1433, received the ſentence of Baniſhment ; with exhor- 
tation to ſubmit, unleſs he intended they ſhould proceed more ſeverely both againſt his 
Perſon and Eſtate. Co/zmo received his Sentence very chearfully, He aſſur'd them, 
that Honourable Convention could not order him to any place, to which he would not 
willingly repair. He deſir'd of them, that ſince they had not thonght fit to take away 
his Life, they would vouchſafe to ſecure it, for he underſtood there were many in the 
Piazza who attended to kill him ; and at length he proteſted that in what ever place or 
condition he ſhould be, himſelf and his Eſtate ſhould be always at the ſervice of that 
City, Senate, and People. The Gonfaloniere, bad him be ſatisfied ; kept him in the 
Palace till Night; convey'd him then to his own houſe; and having ſupped with 
him, delivered him to a Guard to be conducted ſafely to the Frontiers. Where- 
ever he paſgd, Co/zmo was Honourably receiv*d ; vitited publickly by the Yenetians ; 
and treated by them more like a Soveraign than a Priſoner ; Floreace being in this 
manner deprived of a Citizen ſo univerſally belov*d, every Body was diſmay'd, as 
well they who prevail'd, as they who were over-power'd. Whereupon Rnalds, fore- 
ſeeing his Fate, that he might not be deficient to himſelf, or his party, call'd his Friends 


together, and told them, 


That he now ſaw very evidently their deſtruion was at hand ; that they had ſuffer'd them- 


Speech to his ſe]yes to be overcome by the intreaties, and tears, and bribes of their Enemies, not conſidering 


Friends, 


that &re long it would be their turns to weep, and unplore, when their Prayers would not be heard, 
nor their tears find any compaſſion ; and for the Money they bad recerved, not only the Princi- 
pal would be required, but intereſt extorted with all poſſible cyuelty, That they bad much bettey 
have died themſelves, than Colimo ſhould have eſcap'd with hs Life, and his friends he conti- 
nued in Florence. Great Men ſhould never be provok®d + when they are, there is no going 
back, That now there appear'd no remedy to him, but to fortifie in the City 5 which our Enemies 
oppoſing (as doubtleſs they will ) we may take our :advantage and baniſh them by force, ſince we 
cannot by Law, That the reſult of all this would be 19 more (than what he bad inculcated before ) 
the reſtauration of the Nobility ;, the reſtitution of therr Honours and Offices in the City , and 
the corroboration of their party with them, as the adverſary had ſtrengthened his with the People, 
And that by this means, their Party would be made more ſtrong by aſſuming more Courage and 
Vigor, and by acquiring more credit and reputation. At laſt ſuperadding, that if theſe remedies 
were not apply\d 1m time, he could not ſee which way, amidſt ſo many Enemies, the State was to 
be preſery'd, and he could not but foreſee the City and their whole Party would be de- 
ftroy'd. 

To this, Mariotto Boldovinetti oppos'd himſelf, alledging the haughtineſs of the Nobi- 
lity, and their inſupportable Pride ; and that it was not prudence in them to run them- 
{elves under a certain Tyranny, to avoid the uncertain dangers of the People. Rrnaldo 
perceiving his Counſel not likely to take, complain'd of his misfortune, and the misfor- 
tune of his party ; imputing all to the malignity of their Stars, rather than to the blind- 
neſs and inexperience of the Men, Whilſt things were in this ſuſpenſe, and no neceſſa- 
ry proviſion made, a Letter was diſcover*d from Agnolo Accinivoli to Coſimo, importing 
the affections of the City towards him, and adviſing him to ſtir up ſome War or other, 
and make Neri de Gino his Friend, for he did prefage the City would want Mony, and no 
Body bcing found to ſupply them, it might put the Citizens in mind of him, and per- 
haps prevail with them to ſolicite his return : and if Neri ſhould be taken off from &i- 
aaldo, his Party would be left too weak to defend him. This Letter coming into the 
hands of the Senate, was the occaſion that Agnolo was ſecur'd, examin'd, and ſent into 
Baniſhment z and yet his Example could not at all deter ſuch as were Cofamo's Friends, 


' The Year was almoſt come about ſince Co/amo was baniſhed ;. and about the latter end of 


Auguſt 1.434, Nicolo di Croco was drawn Gonfalonicre for the next two Months, and with 
11m eight new Senators choſen of Coſtmo's Party. | 
So that that Election frighted Rinaldo and all his Friends. And becauſe by Cuſtom it 
was three days after their Election before the Senators were admitted to the execution 05 
their Office, Rinaldo addreſsd himſelf again to the heads of his Party,and remonſtrated to 
tliem the danger that was hanging over their heads : that the only remedy left them was 


immediately to take Arms, to cauſe Donati YVelluti (who was Gonfaloniere at that time) 
£0 


{ 
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to erect a new Balia : to degrade the new Scz2tors ; to create others (for their turns) 
in their places : to burn the ol, and fil up the next imborſation with the names of thei; 
friends : this reſolution was by tome People held necellary and good, but by others it 
was thought too violent, and that which would draw very it] conſequences after it. A- 
mong the number of Dillenters Palla Strozzz was one 5 who being a quiet, gentl:, ard 
courteous Perſon, apter for ſtudy, than the reſtraining of } actions, or oppotiac. Civil 
Diſſeutions, reply'd, That all Enterprizes are contriv* with the lealt ſhado.y of \\'i:: 
dom, or Courage, {cem good at firſt, but prove difficult in the execution, and deft ri- 
tive in the end. That he had thought (the Dukes Army being upon their Fronticrs i: 
Komagna) the apprehenſion of new War abroad, would have imploy*d the thoughts ot 
the Senaze,herter than the differences at home. That it it ſhould appear they deſign'd an al- 
teration-of the Government (which could hardly be conceal'd) the People would always 
have time enough to get to their Arms, and perform what was neceſlary for their Com- 
mon defence; which being done of neceſlity,would not carry with it citker © much won- 
der, or reproach, ab - 

Upon theſe Confiderations it was reſolv*d, that the new Senators ſhould be permitted 
to enter 4 hurt ſuch an eye to be had to their proceedings, that upon the leaſt 1njury, or 
refletion upon their Party, they ſhould unanimoully take Arms and Readezvous at 
the Piazia of St. Pulinare, from whence (being not far from the Palace) they might 
diſpoſe of themſelves as their advantage dirc&2d, This being the retult ot that meet- 
ing, the new Senators entred upon the Office ; and the Gonfaluniere , to give him- 
ſelf a reputation, and to render himſelf formidable to his Enemies, caus'd his Pre- 
deceſior Donato Yelluti to be clap'd in Priſon, as a Perſoa who had Embezled the 
Publick Treaſure : After this, he felt, and ſounded his Brethren about C/amo's re- 


—————_—_ 


' turn; and finding them diſpos'd, he communicated with ſuch as he thought the 


Heads of the AMedic?s Party, who encouraging him likewiſe, he cited Rinalds R:- 
delfo Peruzzi, and Nicolo Barbadori, as the Principals of the contrary Faction, Upon this 
Ciration , Rinaldo concluding it no tune longer to protract, iſſued forth from his Houſe 
with a conſiderable number of Arm'd Men, and joyn'd himſelf with Ridolfo Peruzzi, 
and Nicolo Barbadors, immediately : there were among them ſeveral other Citizens, 
beſides a good number of Souldiers (which being out of Pay were at that time i 
Florence) and all drew up (as was before agreed) at the Piazza di St. Pulinare, Pals 
Strozz4, though he had got good ſtore of People together, ſtirr'd not out of his 
Houſe, and Giovanni Guiccardins did the ſame 3 whereupon, Rinaldo ſent to remem- 
ber them of their Engagement, and to reprehend their delay : Giovan reply's, 
That he ſhould do diſſervice cnough to the Enemy, if by keeping his Houſe, he pre- 


'vented his Brother Pzero's going forth to the relief of the Senate. Palla, after much 


Solicitation, and feveral Meſlages, came on Horſe-back to St. Pulinare, but unarm'd and 
with only two Footmen at his Hcels, Kimaldo perceiving him, advanced to mcet him : 
upbraided him with his negligence, and told him that his not joyning with the reſt, pro- 
cceded from the want of Fidelity or Courage ; either of which was unworthy a Perſon 
of his quality or rank. That it he thought by not doing his duty againſt the other Fa- 
ion, he ſhould ſave his own Stake, and eſcape with his Liberty and Life ; he ſhould 
find himfelf miſtaken. That for his own part, if things happew4 adverſly he ſhould 
have this conſolation, that he was not backward with his advice before the danger ; nor 
in it with his Power : Whereas he and his Comerades conld not without horror remem- 
ber that this was the third time they had betray'd their Country, Firſt, when they pre- 
ſerv*d Co/amo ;, the next, when they rejected his Counſels; and the third then, in not 
aſſſting with their Supplies z to which Palla made no anſwer that the ſtanders by could 
anderſtand,but muttering to himfcif, he fac'd about'with his Horle, and returned trom 

whence he came, IE 
The Senate perceiving Rinaldo and his Party in Arms, and themſelves utterly deſerted, 
they caugd the Gates of the Palace to be barracado'd up, as not knowing what elſc 
was to be done. But Rinaldo neglecting his opportunity of marching, into the Piazza, 
by artending Supplies which never came to him, depriv'd himfelt of his advantage ; 
cave them courage to provide for their defence, and to ſeveral other Citizens to re- 
pair to them, borh with their Perſons, and advice. In the mean time, ſome Friends 
of the Senators which were leaſt ſuſpected, weat ro Rinald» and acquainted him, that the 
Senate could not imagini the reaſon of this Commotion : that if it was about the 
bulineſs of Co/imo, they had no thoughts of recalling him. That they never had any 
iaclination to oltend him ; if theſe were the Grounds of their Jealoutic, they, might 
N allure 
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aſſure themſelves if they pleas'd ; come into the Palace, be civilly received, and reagi. 
ly gratified in their demands. But fair words would not down with Rinaldo, who tolg 
them that the way he had propogd to allure himſelf, was by reducing the Senators tg 
their private Condition z and reforming the City to the benefit of all People. But ir 
ſeldom happens that any thing is well done where there 1s equality in Power, and diffg. 
rence 1n judginent. 

Ridolfo Peruzzi (moved with what the Citizens kad ſaid) told them that for his [att 
he ask*d no more but that Co/9mo might be kept out ; that if that were granted, he 
had his deſigns: that he would not fill the City with Blood, nor impoſe upon the 
Senate ; that he was ready to obey them if they pleagd, and accordingly he marched 
with all his Followers into the Palace, and was joyfully received. &inaido's ſtaying at | 
Saint Pulinare z Pulillanimity of Palla, and Ridolfo's revolt defeated Rinaldo of his Victory, 
and rebated much of the firlt edge and vigor of his Party : with all which, the Popes 


Exgenins the Authority concur'd, Pope Eugenius, being driven out of Kome by the Peopl:, was at | 
Pope labours 2 that time relident in Florence ; who underſtanding the Tumulr ; and judging it in- 


peace, 


cumbent upon his Office (if pothble) to appeale it, he ſent Giovanni Yitelleſchi (4 | 
Patriarch and great friend of Rinaldo's) to defire he might ſpeak with him, for he F 
had authority and intereſt enough with the Senate to ſecure and content him, with- F 
out. Bloodſhed, or other detriment of the Citizens : upon the perſiaſion of his Friend, F 
Rinaldo with all his Squadron marclyd to St. Maria Novella where the Poje lay. Eugenius 
let him know the promiſe the Senate had made him to commit all difterences to 
his determination 3 and that (when their Arms were laid down) all things ſhould 
be ordered, as he pleas'd to award. Rinaldo obſerving the Coldneſs of Palla ; and 
the inconſtancy of Peruzzi , and having no more Cards to play, caſt himſelf in- 
to his Holineſs his Arms , not doubting but his intereſt was ſufficient to prote& 
him. 

Hereupon by the Pope's direction notice was given to Nicolo Barbadori and the reſt 
which attended Rinaldo without, that they ſhould go home and lay down their Arms, 
for Rinaldo was in Treaty with him about a Peace with the Senat? ; upon which news 
they all disbanded, and laid down their Arms. The Senate continucd their Trea- 
ty by the Mediation of the Pope ; but in the mean time ſent privately into the 
Mountains of Prſtoia to raiſe Foot, and cauſing them. to joyn with their own Forces, 
and march into Florence in the Night, they polleſ9d themſelves of all the Poſts in the 
City ; calPd the People together into the Palace z erected a new Balia ; which the firſt 


Coſims recall'd, time they met, rccall'd Co/imo, and all that were baniſt'd with him. And on the con- 


Rinaldo's 


trary Faction, they banilh'd &:naldo de gli Albizs, Ridolfo Peruzzi, Nicolo Barbadori, Palla © - 
Strozz4, and fo great 2 number of other Citizens, that there was ſcarce a Town in Italy | 
but had ſome of their Exiles, belides ſeveral which were baniſt'd into Foreign # 
Countries. So by this and ſuch Accidents as theſe, Florence was impoveriſh'd in * 


its Wealth and Induſtry , as well as Inbabitants, The Pope beholding the deſtru- 3 


&ion of thoſe Men who by his Interceſſion had laid down their Arms, was much 
troubled , complained heavily to Rinaldo of their violence, exhorted him to Pati- 
ence, and to expect ſubmiſlively till his Fortune ſhould turn. To whom Rinaldo made 


this Anſwer : 


The ſmall confidence they bad in me, who ought to have believ'd me, and the too great con- 


anſwer to the fience I had iu you, has been the ruin of me and my Party. But I hold my ſelf more culpable 


Pope. 


than any body, for believing that you who had been driven out of your own Country, could keep 
me in mine. Of the Viciſſitudes, and uncertainty of Fortune, I have bad experience &- 
nough, | have never preſum?d in its proſperity, and adverſty ſhall never dejeet me ; know- 
knowing that when ſhe pleaſes, ſhe can tack about and indulge me : if ſhe continues ber ſeverity, 
and never ſmiles upon me more, I ſhall not much walue it, eſteeming no great happineſs to live 
in a City where the Laws are of leſs authority, than the Paſſions of particular Men, For 
might [ have my choice, that ſhuuld be my Ccuntry where I may ſecurely enjoy my Fortune and 
Friends ;, not that where the firft us eaſily ſequeſter?d, and the latter to preſerve his own Eſtate, 
will forſake me in my greateſt neceſſity. To wiſe and good Men *tis- always leſs ungrateful to 
hear at a diſtance, than to be a Spe&ator of the Miſeries of his Country , and more honourable 
they think to be an honeſt Rebel, than a ſervile Citizen. 


Having ſaid thus, he took his leave of the Pope, and complaining often to himſelf of 


his own Counſels, and the Cowardice-of his Friends, in great indignation he left the 


City, 
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City, and went into Baniſhment, On the other i : : 

ſtauration, return'd to Florence, where he was = _—_—— — of w re- 

umph, _ if he had obtain'd ſome extraordinary Victory ; ſo great _ » fri- 

courſe 0 People, and ſo high the demonſtration of their joy that b yon enema 

and univerſal concurrence he was ſaluted, The Benefator of ' People Fu Noe 
3 


ther Country. 


Book.V 
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Overnments in the variations which moſt commonly happen to them; do pro- 
ceed from order to confuſion, and that confuſion afterwards turns to order a- 
gain, For Nature having fixed no ſublunary things, as ſoon as they arrive at 

their achme and perfeCtion, being capaWle of no further aſcent, of neceſſity 
they decline, So, on the other ſide, when they are reduced to the loweſt pitch of diſorder, 
having no farther to deſcend, they recoil again to their former perfe&tion ; good Laws de- 
generating into bad cuſtoms, and bad cuſtoms ingendring good Laws. For, virtue begets 

Peace; Peace begets Idleneſs; Idleneſs, Mutiny z and Mutiny, deſtruction : and then vice 

verſa ; that Ruin begets Laws ; thoſe Laws, Virtue ; and Virtue begets Honour and good 

ſucceſs. Hence it is, as wiſe Men have obſerved, that Learning is not ſo ancient as Arms; and 
that in all Provinces as well as Cities, chere were Captains before Philoſophers, and Soul- 
diers before Scholars. For good and well conducted Arms having gotten the Vidtory at 
firſt, and that Vitory, Quiet. The fouregs and magnanimity of the Souldier could not be 

_— with a more honourable ſort of idleneſs, than the deſire of Learning; nor could 

leneſs be introduced into any well-governed City by a more bewitching and inſinuating 

way. This was manifeſt to Cato (when D#ogenes and Carneades the Philoſopher: were ſent 

Em ors, from Athens, to the Senate) who obſerving the Roman Youth t. be much 

taken with their Docrine,and following them up and down with great admiration ; fore- 

ſeeing the il! conſequences that honeſt lazineſs would bring upon his Country ; he obtain'd 

a Law,that no Philoſopher ſhould be admitted into Rome. All Governments therefore do, 

by theſe means, ſome time or other come to decay ; and when once at the loweſt, and 

Mens ſufferings have made them wiſer, they rebound again, and return to their firſt or- 

der, unleſs they be ſuppreſt, and kept under by ſome extraordinary force, 

Theſe Viciſſitudes and Revolutions (firſt by means of the Tuſcans, and then of the Ro- 
mans ) kept Italy unſettled, and rendered it ſometimes happy, and ſometimes miſerable : 
and although nothing was afterwards ere&ted out of the Roman Ruins, comparable to 
what was before ; (which nevertheleſs might have been done with great glory under a 
virtuous Prince) yet in ſome of the new Cities and Governments, ſuch ſprouts of Roman 
virtue ſprung up ; that though they did not uſurp upon one another, yet they lived fo 
amicably and orderly together, that they not only detended themſelves, but repelled the 
Barbarians, 


Among theſe Governments was the Florentine,though perhaps inferior in — 
| 0 
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of Territory, yet in power and authority equal to any of them : tor being ſeated in the 
heart of Italy, rich, and ready upon all occalions, they defended themſelves bravely when 
ever they were invaded, or brought the Victory to their Allies, where-ever they ſided. 

- If rhereforc by reaſon of the courage of thoſe new Principalities, the times were not 
alrogether quiet ; yer the ſeverity of the War did not make them inſupportable.For that 
cannot be called Peace, where the Governments claſh, and invade one another ; nor that 
War,in which no men are flain,no Towns pillaged, nor no Governments deſtroyed. The 
Wars of thoſe times were begun without fear; carried on without danger ; and conclu- 
ded without detriment. Inſomuch, that that virtue which uſed to be extinguiſhr in other 
Provinces, by means of a long Peace, was ſpent and exhauſted in Italy by the faintneſfs of 
the War, as will be more conſpicuous by our deſcriptioa of the Occurrences betwixt 
1434 and 1494. In which it will appear how, at length, a new way was opened to the 
Excurſions of the Barbarians ; and ltaly relapſed into irs old ſervitude and bondage. And 
if the actions of our Governours, both at home and abroad, be not to be read (as the 
ations of our Anceſtors) with ſo much wonder and admiration of their Courage and 
Grandeur : Yet, in other reſpects they may ſeem as conſiderable, ſeeing how many No- 
ble and Great People have been reſtrained, and kept under by their Arms, how weak and 
ill managed however. And though, in our deſcription we make no mention of the forti- 
tude of the Souldier, the conduct of the Captains, nor the love of the Citizen towards 
his Country ; yet we ſhall diſcover what Cheats, what cunning, and what arts were uſed 
by both Princes, Souldiers, and Citizens, to preſerve a reputation which they never de- 
ſerved. And this perhaps may be as worthy our knowledg, as the wiſdom and condu@ 
of old ; for if the examples of Antiquity do teach us what to follow ; our more modern 
Tranſactions will tell us what to avoid. 

Iraly, by thoſe who commanded it, was reduced into ſuch a condition, that when by 
agreements of the Princes,a Peace was made up,it was preſently interrupted by thoſe who 
had Arms in their hands : ſo that they neither gained Honour by their Wars,nor quiet by 
their Peace. A Peace being concluded betwixt the Duke of Alan and the League in the 
year 1433, the Souldiers unwilling to disband, turned the War upon the Church, Theſe 
Souldiers were at that time of two Factions, the Rracceſcan,and the Sforzeſean Faction. Of 
this latter, Conte Franceſco, the Son of Sforz4, was Captain ; the firſt was commanded by 


Theta 


ers in Italydie 


iſhed in- 


Nicolo Piccinino,and Nicolo Forte Braccio, To theſe two Parties all the reſt of the Souldiers to moFarties, 
in Italy joyned themſelves. Of the two, - party was moſt conſiderable, as well for The Duke of 
e 


the Courage of their Conte,as for a promiſe the Duke of Aſlan had made him,to give him in 
Marriage a natural Daughter of his called 24adona Bianca; the probability of which alliance 


Milan promi- 
ſes his Daugh+ 
rer to Conte 


gained him great reputation. After the Peace of Lombardy was concluded ; both theſe gs, Sfur 24, 


Parties, upon ſeveral pretended occaſions, turned their Arms gainſt Eugenius the Pope. 
Nicolo Forte Braccio, was moved by an old animoſity Braccio had always retained to 
Church. The Conte was ſpurr*d on by his ambition. Nicolo aſſaulted Rome, and the Conte 
poſſeſſed himſelf of la Marca ; whereupon, the Romans (to eyade the War) turned Eu- 
genius out of Rome, who fled to Florence, though with no little danger and difficulty. Be- 
ing arrived there,upon conſideration of 


the danger he was in, and that he was deſerted by V_... 


all the Princes, who refuſed, upon his ſcore, to take up thoſe Arms again, which ſo lately, makes Peace 
and ſo willingly they laid down ; made his Peace with the Conte, and gave him the Sige with Fran. 
norie of la Marca, though the Conte had added inſolence to his Uſurpation, and, in his Let- Sfwzs- 


ters to his Agents, dated them in Latin (as they do frequently in italy) Ex Girifalco noſtro 
Firmiano, invito Petro & Paulo. But not contented with the Grant of that Country, he 
would needs be created Gonfaloniere of the Church, and the Pope condeſcended ; ſo much 
did his Holineſs prefer an ignominious Peace before dangerous War. © The Conte, upon 
theſe terms, became a friend to the Pope, and converted his Arms againſt Nicolg Forte 
Braccio ; betwixt whom, for many Months together,ſeveral accidents happened in the Ter- 
ritory of the Church; ſo that which ſide ſoever prevailed, the Pope and his Subje&ts 
ſiffered more than thoſe that managed the War, Art length, .by the mediation of 
the Duke of Milan, an agreement (in the nature of a Truce) was concluded betwixt 
them,by which both of them remained Maſters of ſeveral Towns in the Patrimony of the 
Church, The War was in this manner extinguiſhed in Rome, but it brake out again pre- 
ſently in Romagna , by the means of Battiſta da Canneto, who had cauſed certain 
of the Family of the Grifoni in Bologna to be aſlaſſinated ; and drove out the Pope's Go- 


vernour, and many others which he ſuſpected to-be his Enemies; to keep by force, what Wars in && 
he had got by ſurprize, he addreſgd himſelf to Philippo for aid : and the Pope to counter- M4gna- 


mine him, and revenge the injuries he had received,applied to the Yenetian and Florentine. 


Both Parties being ſupplied, there were two great Armies in Romagna of a ſudden. Philip's 
Auxiliaries 
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Pope's League. Lands of the Church ; and to try if they could pnt an end to that War which they had 
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Auxiliaries were commanded by Nicol Piccintno, The Venetian and Florentine, by Gatta- 
melata, and Nicolo da Tulentino. Not far from Imsla they came to a Battel, in which the 
Venctians and Florentines were defeated ; and Vicols da Tolentino ſent Priſoner to the Duke, 
where he died in a few days,cither by Poyſon or grief.The Duke being either impoveriſh- 
ed by the War,or apprehending this Victory would quiet the League,followed not his ad- 
vantage, but gave the Pope and his Confederates opportunity to recruit; who chooſing 
the Conte Franceſco for their General, they ſent him to drive Forte Braccio out of the 


begun in favour of the Pope. The Romans ſeeing his Holineſs in the Field again, and his 
Army conſiderable z . they deured to be reconciled ; and, having concluded the terms, 
they received a Governour from him. Among other Towns, Vicolo Forte Braecio had 
polleſled himſelf of Fiboli, Montefraſconi, the City of Caſtello, and Aſce/i + not being able 
to keep the Field, Nocolo was retreated into this latter 1 2wn, and belicged by the Conte, 
The Siege proving long, by the braveneſs of Viculo's d-tence, the Duke began to calt a- 
bout, and conſider, he muſt either hinder the [ cazue from carrying the Town, or look 
to himſelf as ſoon as it was taken. To $9 ty©2 Cre theretore diveriion, he commanded 
Nicolo Piccinino, by the way to Rom4gna, to pals into Tiyjcany : whereupon, the League 
judging the defence of Tu/cany of more importance than the reducing of Aſce/s, they ſent 
to the Conte to ſtop Piccimino's pillage, who was at that time with his Army at Furls, Up- 
on theſe orders the Conte raiſed his Siege, and marched with his Forces to Ceſena, having 
left the War of 1a Marca, and the care of his own affairs to the management of his Bro- 
ther Lione. Whilſt Piccinino was labouring to pals, and Franceſco to obſtruct him, NVicolo 
Forte Braccio feH upon Lione, and with great honour to himſelf, took him Priſoner, Plun- 
dered his People, and following his blow, took ſeveral Towns in la Marca at the ſame 
excurſion. This news was very unwelcome to the Conte, who gave all his own Country 
for loſt ; nevertheleſs, leaving part of his Army to confront Piccmino,he marched himſelf 
againſt Forte Braccio with the relt, ford him to an engagement, and beat him. In which 
defeat Forte Braccio was hurt, taken Priſoner, and died of his Wounds. 

This Victory recovered a!l that Vicolo Forte Braccio had taken from kim; and forced the 


Pexce berwixe Duke of Milan to deſire a Peace, which he obtained by the Mcdiation of Wicolo da Efti, 
— Marqueſs of Feyrara,by which it was agreed, That the Towns which the Duke had got in 
[A 


Romagna ſhould be reſtored ; and his Forces withdrawn into Lombardy ; and Battiſta da 
Caneto (as it happens to thoſe who owe their Dominion to the courage or power of other 
People) as ſoon as the Duke's Forces were drawn off, deſpairing to remain in Bologna up- 
on his own Legs ; quitted the Town, and left it to re-admit its old Governour Antonio 
Bentivogli, who was chief of the contrary party. 

All theſe things ſucceeded,during the Baniſhment of Cofimo ; upon whoſe return,thoſe 
Perſons who were active in kis reſtauration,and thoſe who had ſu'fered more than ordina- 
rily before,concluded (withont regard to any body elſe) to ſecur: themſelves of all the Of- 
fices in the State. The Senate which ſucceeded for the Months of November and December, 
not ſatisfied with what their Predeceſlors had done in favour of their party;they lengthned 
the time, changed the places of ſeveral which were baniſhed,and ſent many new ones into 
baniſhment after them, The Citizens were queſtioned ang moleſted,not only for their in- 
clinations to the parties,but for their wealth,their relations,and private correſpondencies. 
And had this proſcription proceeded to blood, it had been as bad as O@ami anos, or Silla's : 
nor was it altogether without; for Antonio di Bernardo was Beheaded, and four other Citi- 
zens, (of which Zanobs Bel Fratelli, and Co/amo Barbadori were two) who having eſcaped 
out of their Dominions, and being gotten to Yenice ; the Yenetians (valuing Co/imo's friend- 
ſhip before their own honour and reputation) cauſed thein to be ſecured, ſent them Priſo- 
ners home ; where they were moſt unworthily put todeath. However, that example gave 
great advantage to Cpfamo*s Party, and great terror to theadverſe ; when it was confidered 
that © potent a Republick fhould ſell its Liberty tothe Florentines, which was ſuppoſed to 
be done not ſomuch in kindneſs to Co/amo,as to revive and incenſe the Factions in Forence ; 
and by ingaging them in blood, to render the animoſities in that City irreconcilable,the Yene- 
tians being jealous of no other obſtruſtion to their greatneſs, but the Union of thoſe Par- 
ttes. Having pillaged and baniſhed all ſuch as were enemies, or ſuſpected ro be ſo to the 
State, they applied themſelves to careſs and oblige new perſons to corruborate their Party; 
reſtored the Family of the Alberts, and whoever elſe had been proclaimed Rebel to his 


nances i2 Fþ- Country. All the Grandees (except ſome few) were reduced into the Populur rank ;, the 


Eſtates of the Rebels they ſold toone another for a Song. After which, they fortified them- 
ſelves with new Laws, new Magiſtrates, and new Elections, pulling out ſuch as they thought 


their enemies, and filling the Purſes with the names of their Friends. But, admoniſhed by 
L:1C 
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the ruin of their friends; and thinking not enough for the ſecurity of their Gvernmeat, 
to make the imborſation as they on z they contrived,that all Oificers of lite and death 
ſhould be created out of the chief of their party ; and that the Perfons who were to over- 
ſee the imborſations, and the new $qu:ttini, ſhould (with the Senators) have power t9 
create them. To the Eight of the Guards, they gave authority of Life and Death, 1 hey 
decreed, that the baniſhed Perſons ſhould -not return (though the time of their banith- 
ment was expired) till leave: given them by four and thirty of the Senate and the Col- 
ledges, when their whole number amounted bur to thirty aad feven, "They made it Cri- 
minal to write, or receive Letters trom them : every word, cvery lign, every moiion 
that was unpleating to the Governours, was puniſhed ſeverely ; and it any one remaiaed 
ſuſpected who had eſcaped theſe injuries, they loaded him with new Dutics and Impolt- 
tions, till, in a-ſhort time, they had cleared the City of their Enemies, and ſecur'd the 
Government to themſelves. However that they might want no aſſiſtance from abroad, 
and intercept it from ſuch as ſhould deſign againſt them ; they enter?d into League with 
the Pope, the Yenetians, and the Duke of Milan, 

| Things being in this poſture in Florence, Giovanna Queen of Naples died, and, by will, 
made Rrnieri d' Anpio her Heir. Alphonſo, King of Arrapon, was at that time in Scily, and 
having good intereſt with many of the Nobility of that Kingdom, he prepared to polleſs 
it. The Neapditans and ſeveral others of the Lords were favourers of Rinieri, The Pope 
had no mind that either the one or the other ſhould have it, but would willingly have Go- 
verned by a Deputy of his own. In the mean time Aphonſo arrived out of Sicily, and 
was received by the Duke of Seſ/a ; where he entertained certain Princes into his Pay, 
with delign (having Capua in his pollefſion, which was governed at that time, in his name, 
by the Prince of Taranto) to force the Neapolitans to his Will. Wherefore he ſent his Ar- 
my againſt Caietta, which was defended by a Gariſon of Neapolitans, Upon this Invalion, 
the Neapolitans demanded aſliſtance of Philip , who recommended the Enterprize to the 
People of Genoa z, the Genoeſes not only to gratifie the Duke, who was their Prince, but tv 
preſerve the Goods and Effects which they had at that time both in Naples, and Caietta, 
rizg'd ont a ſtrong Fleet immediately, Alphonſo having news of their preparations, re- 
infored himſelf, went in Perſon againſt the Genoeſes, and coming to an Engagement with 
them off the Iſland of Pontus, he was beaten, taken Priſoner, (with ſeveral other Princes) 
and preſented by the Genoeſes iato the hands of Duke Philip. This Victory altoniſhcd all the 
Princes of Italy, who had any apprehenſion of the Power of Philip, believing it would 
give him opportunity to make himſelf Maſter of all : but he (fo different are the Judg- 
ments of Men) took his Meaſures quite contrary. Alphonſo was a Wiſe and Prudent Prince, 
and as ſoon as he had convenience of diſcourling with Philip, remonltrated to him how 
much he was miſtaken in fiding with Rinieri ; for that afluredly, having made himſclf 
King of Naples, he would endeavour, with all his Power, to bring Alan in ſubjection to 
the French, that his aſſiſtance might be near him, and that upon any diſtreſs, he might not 
be put to it to force a way for his Supplies; nor was there any way to do it ſo cffectual, 
as by ruining him, and introducing the French, That the contrary would happen by ina- 
king Alphonſo Prince ; for then, having no-body, to fear but the Frexch, tie ſhould be obli- 
ged to love and careſs the Duke above any body in whoſe power it would be to give his 
Enemies a paſſage; by which means Alphonſo ſhould have the Title, but the Power and Au- 
thority would remain in Duke Ph:lip ; tnfomuch, that it imported the Duke much more 
than himſelf, to conſider the dangers of one ſide, with the advantages of the other, unleſs 
he deſired more to ſatisfie his Paſſion than to ſecure his State. For, as by that way he would 
continue free and independent ; by the other, (lying betwixt two powerful Princes) he 
would loſe his State quite, or living in perpetual apprehenſion, be a Slave to them both. 
Theſe words wrought ſo much upon the Duke, that, changing his deſigns, he ſet Alphonſo 
at liberty, ſent him back to Genoa, and from thence into the Kingdom of Naples, where 
he landed at Catetta, which upon the news of his Enlargement, had been ſeized by ſome 
Lords of his Party. The Genoeſes (underſtanding how, without any regard to them, the 
Duke had diſcharged the King; and, conſidering with themſelves, that of all their danger 
and expence, he had ingroſled the honour, impropriated the thanks of the Kings inlarge- 
ment, and left them- nothing but his regret and Indignation for having defeated and ta- 
ren him Priſoner) were highly diſſatisfied with the Duke. 

In the City of Genoa, when it has the free exerciſe of its Liberty by the free ſuffrages of 


the People, a Chief is choſen, which they call their Doge ; not with the abſolute Power of and his autho- 
br. to determine arbitrarily of any thing ; but to propoſe and recommend what is to fy 12 Gena 


debated and reſolved upon by the Magiſtrates in the Council. In the ſame City there are 
many Noble Families ſo mighty and potent, they are not withour difficulty to be brought 
ro 
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to any obedience to the Magiſtrate, Of all thoſe Familics, the Tregoſs and Adornt zre 
moſt Powerful and Wealthy ; and from them ſpring all the diviſions of the City, and 
all the contempt of the Laws ; for differing. perpetually among themſelves, and preten- 
ding both to the Dogeſhip ; they are not contented to have it fairly decided, but come 
many times to blows z by which, as one is ſet up, the other is always depreſſed ; and 
ſometimes it falls out, that that party which is over-power'd, and unable to carry that 
Office otherwiſe, calls in foreign aſſiſtance, and proſtitutes that Government, which they 
cannot. enjoy themſelves, to the dominion of a [{tranger. 

| By this means it comes often to paſs, that they who have the Government in Lombardy, 
have the command of Genoa likewile; as it happened at the time when Alphonſo was taken 
Priſoner. Among the Principal Citizens of Genoa, who cauſed that City to be delivered 


Franciſc» jnto the hands of the Duke, Franciſco Spinola was one 3 who not long atter he had been 
Spindle. very ative to enflave his Country, became ſuſpeRted to the Duke (as it often happens in 


thoſe Caſes) Franciſco being highly dilſatisfied, left the Town ; and by a kind of voluntary 
Exile,had his reſidence at Caretta; being there at that time when the Engagement was wit!: 
Alpbonfe, and having behav*d himfelt very well in it ; he preſumed he had again merited 
ſo much favour from the Duke, as to be permitted to live quietly in Genoa - but finding 
the Duke's jealoulie to continve, (as not believing he, that had betrayed his Country could 
ever be true to him) he reſolved to try a new Experiment, to reſtore his Country to its 
Liberty, and himſelf to his honour and ſecurity at once ; believing no remedy could be 
adminiltred. fo properly to his fellow Citizens, as by the ſame hand which gave them their 
wound. Obſerving therefore the general indignation againſt the Duke for having delivered 
the King; he concluded it a convenient time to put- his deſigns in execution 3 and accor- 
dingly he communicated his reſolutions'with certain Perſons,which he had ſome confidence 
were of the ſame opinion, and encouraged them to follow him. It happened to be S. Fob 
Baptiſt's day (which is a great Feſtival in that City) when Ariſmino, a new Governour, ſent 
them from the Duke, made his Entry into Genoa, Being entred into the Town in the 
Company of Opicino (his Predeceſlor in the Government)and other conſiderable Citizens, 
Franciſco Spinola thought it no time to protract, but running forth Armed into the Streets, 
with ſuch as werehefore privy to his delign, he drew them up in the Prazxa before his 
Houſe, and cried out Liberty, Liberty. ? is not to be imagined with what alacrity the 
People and Citizens ran to him at that very name; infomuch, that if any out of intereſt 
or other conlideration, retaind an affection for the Dnke, they were ſo far from having 
time to arm, and make defence, they had ſcarce leiſure to eſcape. Ariſmino, with ſome 
of the Genoeſes of his Party,fled into the Caſtle which was kept for the Duke.Opicino pre- 
ſuming he might get thither, fled towards the Palace, where he had 2000 Men at his Com- 
mand, with which he ſuppoſed he might not only be able to ſecure himſelf, but to ani- 
mate the People to a defence; but he reckoned without his Hoſt ; for, before he could 
reach it, he was knock'd on the head, torn in pieces by the multitude, and his Members 


drag?d about the Streets. 


Gera reco- After this, the Genoeſes having put themſelves under new Magiſtrates and Officers of 
vers its Li- their own; the Caſtle and all other Poſts which were kept for the Duke, were reduced, 
—_—_—_ and the City perfedtly freed from its dependance on the Duke. Theſe things thus mana- 


ged, though at firſt they gave the Princes of Italy occaſion to apprehend the growing 
'Greatneſs of the Duke, yet, now obſerving their concluſion, they did not deſpair of be- 
ing able to curb him ; and therefore, notwithſtanding their late League with him, the 
Florentines, Venetians and Genoeſes made a new one among themſelves. Whereupon Rinaldo 
de li Albizi, and the other chief Florentine Exiles, ſeeing the face of affairs altered, and all 
things tending to confuſion, they conceived hopes of perſwading the Dnke to a War a- 
tainſt #lorence, and going upon That deſign to Milan, Rinaldo accoſted the Duke as fol- 


towerh : 


Rinaldo's If we, who have been formerly your Enemies, do now with confidence ſupplicate your aſſiſtance 
Oracioncorhe fr yur return into our own Country ; neither Jour Highneſs, nor any body elſe, (who conſiders the 
Duke of Mi- Progreſs of humane affairs, and the volubility of Fortune ) ought at all to be ſurprizcd, ſeeing both 


of onr paſ*d and preſent atFions, of what we have done formerly to your ſelf, and of what we in- 
tend now to our Country, we can give a clear and a reaſonable account, No good Man will ye- 
proa:h another for defending his Country, which way ſoever he defends it. Nor was it ever our 
thoughts to mere you, but to preſerve our Country ; which will be evident, if you confider how 
in the greateſt ſtream of our Vidtories and Succeſs, we no ſooner found your Highneſs diſpos'd 
to a Peace, but. we readily embraced it, and purſued it with more cagerneſs than your ſelf : ſo 
that a+ yet we are not conſcious to our ſelves of any thing that may make us doubt of your fa- 


woar, Neither can our Country, in juſtice, complain, that we are now preſſing and importuning 
your 
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your Highneſs to imploy thoſe Arms againſt it, when we bave obſtinately oppos'd them before, 
in its defence : for that Country ought equally to be beloved by all which us equally indulgeat 70 
all ; and not that, which deſpi/ing the reſt, advances and aamures only a few. No-body main- 
rains it unlawful in all caſes to bear Arms againſt ones Country, Cities are mix®d Bodies, 
& have they their reſemllance with natural Bodies , and, as m theſe, many diſeaſes grow 
which are not to be cur'd without w1olence - ſo in the other ,» many times ſuch INCOnveniences a- 
riſe, that a charitable and good Citizen would be more criminal to leave it infirm, than to cure 
it, though with amputation, and the loſs of ſome of its Members, What greater diſtempey 
can befal a politick body than ſervitude ? And what more proper remedy can be applyed than 
that which will certainly remove it ; Wars are juſt, when they are neceſſary , and Arms 
are charitable when there is no other hopes left to obtain juſtice, I know nut what neceſſuy 
can be greater than ours , nor what ae} of Charity more commendable, than to wreſt our 
Country out of the jaws of ſlavery. Our cauſe then being both juſt and charitable, oughi 
not to be ſlighted, either by us, or your Highneſs, though it were only 1m compaſſion, But 
your Highneſs has your particular pro YOCArion beſades ; the F lorentines baving had the con- 
fidence, after a peace ſolemnly concluded with you, to enter into @ new League with the 
Genoeſes your Rebels ; F. that if our Prayers and Condition ſhould be unable, your own 
iuſt indignation and reſentment ſhould move you, eſpecially ſeeing the enterprize ſo eaſie. 
Let not their paſs'd carriage diſcourage you, you have ſeen their Power and Reſolution to de- 
fend themſelves formerly ;, and both of them were reaſonably to be apprehended, were they the 
fame now as they have been, but you will find them quite contrary, for, what ſtrength, what 
wealth, can be cxpedted in a City which has lately exploded the greateſt part of its rich and 
induſtrious Men ? What obſtinacy or reſolution can be apprehended in a People which are 
divided, and at enmity among themſelves ? Which enmity 15 the cauſe that, that very trea- 
ſure which is left, cannot now be imployed ſo well as it formerly was ; for Men do chear- 
fully disburſe, when they ſce it is for the honour and ſecurity of their Country ; hoping, that 
peace may reprize, what the War has devour d. _ But when 1n War and Peace tbey find, them- 
ſelves equally oppreſſed, and under a neceſſity in the one, of enduring the outrages of their 
Enemies ;, and in the other, of truckling to the inſolencies of their Friends ; No-body will 
ſupply our advance dne farthing towards its relief - And the People ſuffer more many times 
by the Avarice of their Friends, than by the rapacity of their Enemies ;, for in this laſt caſe 
they bave hopes ſome time or other to ſee an end of it , but in the other they are deſperate. 
In your laſt War you took up Arms againſt an intire and united City , in this, you have 
to do only with a remnant. Then, you attempted upon the liberty of the City , now; you will 
endeavour to reſtore it : And it is not to be flared, that in ſuch diſparity of cauſes, the ef- 
fefs ſhould be the ſame. Nay rather your Vitiory is certain, and what advantage and cor- 
roboration, that wilt be to your own State, is eaſdly judged ; having Tuſcany obliged to you 
thereby, and readicr to ſerve you in any of your deſigns, than Milan it ſelf. So that, though 
formerly this acqueſt would bave been looPd upcn as uſurpation and violence , it will be now 
eſteemed an bigh piece of Juſtice and Charity. Suffer not therefore this opportunity to paſs, 
and be ſure, if your other enterprizes againſt this City have produced nothing but expence, 
difficulty, and diſhonour , this will make you amends, and with great eaſe, turn to your 
great honour and advantage. | 


The Duke ticeded not many words to excite him againſt the Florentines; he had an he- 
reditary quarrel to them, which (beſides the blindnets of his ambition) did always pro- 
voke him, and now more than ordinarily, upon occaſion of their new League with the Ge- 
noeſes. However the expences and dangers he had formerly paſgd, the Memory of his late 
defeat, and the vanity and ill-grounded hopes of the exiles, diſcouraged him quite, The 
Duke, upon the firſt news of the Rebellion in Genoa, ſent Nicolo Piccinino, with what Forces 
he had and could get together, towards that City, to recover it, if poſlible, before theCiti- 
zens ſhould have compos'd themſelves, or .put the Government into order z preſuming 
much upon the Caſtle which ſtood out for him. And though Nicols drove the Genoeſes up 
mto the Mountains, and took from them the vale of Pozzwori, where they had fortified 
themſelves; yet he found ſo much difficulty afterwards, (though he had heat them into the 
Town) that he was forc'd to draw off, Whereupon at the inſtigation of the exiles, he 
received Orders from the Duke, that he ſhould attack them on the Eaſt-ſide of the River, 
and make what devaſtations he could in their Country towards Piſa; ſuppoling that by the 
ſucceſsof thisexpedition, he ſhould be able to judge trom time to time what courſe he was 
to ſteer, Upon the receit of theſe orders, Nicolo aſſaulted Serez.ana, and took it and then 


having done mnch miſchief in thoſe parts to alarm the Florentines, he marched towards 
Lucea, 
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Lucca, giving out he would paſs that way into the Kingdom of Maples, to aliſt the King 
of Aragon. Pope Eugenius, upon theſe new accidents, departed from Florence to Bology 
where he propoſed and negotiated an accommodation betwixt the Duke and the Leagye; 
repreſenting to the Duke, that if he would not comply, he would be ford to part with 
the Conte Franceſco to the League ; for Franceſco being his Confederate, was at that time 
under his Pay. But, thongh his Holineſs took much pains in the buſineſs,that Treaty came 
to nothing; for the Duke would not conſent, unleſs Genoa were reſtored ; and the Leapye 
were as obſtinate to have it remain free; ſo that all Parties growing diffident of the 
Peace, each of them began to make Proviſion for War. Nicolo Piccinino being arrived at 
Lucca, the Floyentines began to apprehend new Troubles, cauſed Neri di Gino to march with 
all ſpeed into the Country of Piſa,and obtained of the Pope that Conte Franceſco might joyn 
with him, and their united Forces take their Poſt before St, Gonda : Piccinino being at 
Lucca, deſired a Paſs-port to go into the Kingdom of VNaples,and being denied,he threat. 
ned to force it. The Armies and Officers were of equal number and eminence ; fo that 
neither ſide being over-forward to run the hazard of a Battel, by reaſon of the extraor. 
dinary coldneſs of the Weather, (it being in December) they lay by one another ſever 
days without any action at all. The firſt that moved was Nicolo Piccinino ; who was in- 
form'd, that if in the night he aſſaulted Yico Piſano he ſhould eaſily carry it. MNicolo at. 
tempted it ; but failing of his delign, he plundered the Country about it, and burn'd the 
Town of St. Giovanni alla Vena. 

This Enterprize(though for the moſt part ineffetual)encouraged Nicols to proceed ne. 
vertheleſs ; eſpecially, obſerving that the Conte and Ver: ſtir*d not to moleſt him : there. 
npon he aſſaulted St. Maria in Caſtello and Filetto, and took them both; nor did the Fl. 
rentine Army move for all that : not that the Conte was affraid to come forth, but becauſe 
the Magiſtrates in Florence (out of reſpe& to the Pope, who was mediating a Peace) had 
not as yet reſolved upon the War : and that which was but prudence in the Florentines, 
being interpreted fear by the enemy, they took courage, and with all the Forces they 
could make, ſat down before Barga. The news of that Siege cauſed the Floyentines to lay 
aſide all compliments and reſpect ; and to reſolve not only to relieve Barga, but to invade 
the Country of the Zuccheſi, W hereupon the Conte marching direttly againſt Nicolo, and 
giving Battel to force him from the Siege, he worſted his Army, and made him draw off: 
the Yenctians in the mean time perceiving the Duke had broke the League, ſent Grovm 
Franceſco da Gonzague their General, with an Army as far as Chiaradadda, who ſpoiling 
the Duke's Country, conſtrained him to call back Vicolo Piccinino out of Tuſcany, W hich 
revocation, with the Victory they had lately obtained againſt Vicolo, encouraged the Fl 
rentines to an expedition againſt Lucca, and gave them great hopes of ſucceſs : in which 
they carried themſelves without cither fear or reſpett, ſeeing the Duke (who was the on- 
ly perſon they apprehended) imployed by the Yenetians ; and the Zucche/r, by having, as 
it were, received their enemies into their Houſes, and given them cauſe to invade them, 
had left themſelves no Grounds to complain. 

In April therefore, in the year 1437. the Conte marcl'd with his Army ; and before he 
would tall upon any thing of the Enemies, he addreſſed himſelf to the recovery of what 
had been loſt, and accordingly he reduced S. Maria de Caſtello, and whatever elſe had 
been taken by Piccinino, Then advancing againſt the Luccheſz, he ſat down before Cama- 
jore ; whoſe Gariſon and Inhabitants (though well enough affected to their Lord) being 
more influenced by the terror of an enemy at hand, than their fidelity to their friends a- 
far off, ſurrendered immediately ; after which, he took Maſſa and Serazan with the ſame 
dexterity and reputation ; and then turning his Army towards Zucca in the Month of 
Atay ; he deſtroyed their Corn, burn'd their Villages, ſtubb'd up their Vines, and their 
Frui-trees, drove away their Cattel, and omitted nothing of outrage and inhoſpitality, 
that is, or can be committed by Souldiers. The Lucche/s ſeeing themielves abandoned by 
the Duke, and unable to defend their Country, retir*d into the Town, where they in- 
rrench'd and fortified ſo well, that they did not doubt (by reaſon of their numbers with- 
in) but to be able to Make it good for ſome time, as they had formerly done, Their on- 
ly fear was of the unconſtany of the People, who being weary of the Siege, would pro- 
bably conſider their own private danger, before the Liberty of their Country, and force 
them to ſome ignominious accord. W hereupon,to encourage them to a vigorous defence, 
they were called together into the Market-place, and one of the wiſeſt and graveſt of the 
Citizens ſpake to them as followeth, 

Tou have often heard, and muſt needs underſtand, that things done of neceſſity , ar: 
neither to be praiſed, nor condemned. If therefore you accuſe us of having drawn this 
lar upon yo, by entertaining the Duke's Forces, and ſuffering them to aſſault you ; you 
are 
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are highly miſtaken, Tou cannvt be ignorant of the ancient and inveterate hatred the Floren- 
tines bear you; ſo that 'tis not any injury in you, nor any reſentment in them, but your 
weakneſs and their ambition which has provoked them ; the pirſt giving them bopes, the other 
impatience to oppreſs you, Do not think that any kindneſs of yours can divert them from that 
defare , nor any injury of yours provoke them to be morſe ! *Tis their buſmeſs therefore to 
rob you of your Liberty ;, *tis yours to defend it , and what either of you do in purſuance 
of thoſe ends may be lamented, but cannot be wondred at by any body : We may be ſorry our 
Country is invaded, our City beſieged, our Houſes burned , but who of us all is ſo weak as 
to admire it ? Sceing, if our power were as great, we would do the ſame to them, and, if 

ſible, worſe. If they pretend this War was occaſioned by our admitting of Nicolo ; bad 
he not been received, they would have pretended another ; and, perhaps, had this invaſton 
been deferred, it might bave proved more fatal and pernicious , ſo that "tis not bis coming 
is to be blamed, but our ill fortune, and the ambition of their nature; for we could not re- 
fuſe the Duke's Forces ; and when they were come, it was not it our power to keep them from 
doing aits of Hoſtility : Tou know wery well, that without the aſſiſtance of ſome con/iderable 
Prince, we had not been able to defend our ſelves; nor was any Man more proper to relieve 
us, both in reſpe&# of bis fidelity and power, than the Duke. Ht reſtored us to our liberty, 
and *twas but reaſonable he ſhould ſecure it. He was always an Enemy to thyſe who would 
never be our Friends ;, if therefore we have provoked the Duke, rather than we would diſoblige 
the Florentines, we bave loſt a true Friend, and made our Enemy more able and more read 
to offend us : So that it is much better for us to have this War, with the friendſhip. of t 
Duke ; than to have Peace, with his diſpleaſure : And we have reaſon to bope he will re- 
ſeue us from theſe _—— to which he has expoſed us, if we be not wanting to our ſelves. 
Tou cannot forget with what fury the Florentines have many times ; us; and with 
what Hunour and Reputation we have repelled them, even when we have had no hopes but 
in God and in time, and how both of them have preſerved us. If we defended our ſelves 
then ; what reaſon now is there to deſpair ? Then we were deſerted by all Italy, and left as 
a prey to the Enemy ;, now we have the Duke on our ſide, an4 *tis not improbable the Ve- 
netians will be but ſlow in their motions againſt us ; ſeeing it can be no pleaſure to them to 
ſee the power of the Florentines encreaſe. Then the Florentines were more free and unen- 
gaged, bad more hopes of aſſiſtance, and were ſtronger of themſelves, and we every way weaker ; 
for then we defended a Tyrant, now we fight for our ſelves; then the Honour went to other 
People, now it returns upon us, then they were united and entire, now they are divided, 
and all Italy full of their Rebels. But if we had none of theſe reaſons, nor none of theſe 
bopes to excite us, extream neceſſity would be ſufficient to animate us ts our defence, Every 
Enemy ought in reaſon to be apprehended by us, becauſe all of them ſeek their own glory, and 
our deſtrutFion , but, above all, the Florentines ought ts be moſt dreadful, who are not to be 
ſatisfied with our Obedience, Tribute, nor the Government of our City ;, but they muſt have 
our Perſons and Wealths, to ſatiate their Cruelty with our Blood, and their Avarice with our 
Eſtates ;, ſo that there is no Perſon nw Condition among us ſo mean, bu; uught juſtly to 
fear them. Let No-body therefore be diſmaid to ſee our Country waſted, our Villages burn'd, 
and our Lands poſſeſſed by the Enemy : If we preſerve our City, they of courſe will revert - 
If we loſe our City, to what purpoſe will they be kept ? Maintaining our liberty ; the Enem 
can bardly enjoy them : But loſang our liberty, what comfort would it be to retain them ? Take 
Arms therefore with courage, and when you are engaged with your Enemy, remember the 
reward of your Vidory is not only the ſafety of your Country, but the preſervation and ſecu- 
rity of your Children and Eſtates. 


Theſe laſt words were received by the People with ſuch warmth and vigor of mind, that 
unanimouſly they promiſed to die rather than todeſerc their City, or entertain any treaty 
that might intrenchnpon their liberty; ſo that immediately order was taken for all things 
neceſſary for the defence of the City. In the mean time the Florentine Army was not idle, 
after many miſchiefs and depredations in the Country, they took Monte-Carlo upon condi- 
Lions; after which they encamped at Vzano, that the Lucche/z being ſtraitned on all fide 
and made deſperate of relief, might be conſtrained to ſurrender. The Caſtle was ſtrong, 
and furniſhed with a good Garriſon ; ſothatwas not ſo eaſily to be carried as the reſt. The 
Luccheſi (as was but reaſon) ſeeing themſelves diſtreſſed, had recourſe to the Duke, and re- 
commended their caſe to him with all manner of expreſſion ; ſometimes they commemo=- 
rated the ſervices they had done him : Sometimes they remoatſtrated the cruelty of the Flo- 
rentines ; What courage it would give the reſt of his Friends to ſee him interpoſe in their 
defence; And what terror it would infuſe to ſee them expogd: For if they loſt their _— 
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and their lives, he would loſe his Honour, and his Friends, and the fidelity of all thoſe who 
had ever expos'd themſelves toany danger for his ſake : Which words were deliver'd with 
tears, that if his obligations ſhould fall, his compaſſion might move him toaſſiſt tem, Inſo. 
much that the Duke, adding to his old animoſity to the Florentines, his late ingagcments 
to the Luccheſi, but above all being jealous of the greatneſs of the Florentine, which of ne- 
cellity would follow ſo important acqueſt; he reſolved to ſend agreat Army into T; uſcany 
or elſe to fall fo furiouſly upon the Yenetians, that the Florentines ſhould be conſtrain'd * 
quit that enterprize to relieve them : He had no ſooner taken this reſolution, but they 
had news at Florence that the Duke was ſending Forces into Tuſcany ; which made them 
ſuſpicious of their deſigns, and therefore, to find the Duke imployment at home, they 
ſolicited the Yenetian very earneſtly that they would attack him in Lombardy with all the 
power they could make : But they were not only weakened, but diſheartned by the depar- 
ture of the Marqueſs of Mantoua, who had letr their Service, and taken Arms under the 
Duke. W hereupon they return'd this anſwer, that they were ſo far from being able to in- 
groſs the War, they could not aſliſt in it, unleſs they ſent Conte Franceſco to command 
their Army ; and.obligd him by Articles to paſs the Poe with them in Perſon (ſeeing by 
the old agreement he was not to go ſo far) for without a General they would undertake 
no War ; nor could they have confidence in any but the Count z nor in him neither, un- 
leſs he oblig'd himſelf to purſue the War in all places alike, 

The Florentines were of opinion the War was to be carricd on briskly in Lombardy; yet 
on the other ſide to remove the Conte was to deſtroy their deſigns againſt Zucca, and they 
were very ſenſible, that demand was made, not ſo much out of any neceſlity they had of the 
Conte, as to defeat that enterprize. The Conte, for his part, was by contra&t oblig'd to 
go into Lombardy whenever he ſhould be requir'd by the League ; but now he was unwil- 
ling to forfeit his hopes of that allyance which the Duke had promig'd him, by marrying him 
to one of his Relations. So that betwixt the deſire of conquering Lucca, and the fear of 
having Wars with the Duke, the Florcntines were in no little diſtra&tion. But their fear 
(as it always happens.) was the ſtronger pallion of the two, inſomuch as they were content 
(as ſoon as Uzano was taken) the Conte ſhould paſs into Lombardy, But there was ſtill a 
difficulty behind, which not being in their power to diſſolve, gave the Florentines more 
trouble and jealouſje, than any thing elſe; and that was, that the Conte would not be ob- 
ligd to paſs the Po, and without it, the Yenetians would not entertain him, there being 
no way to accommodate this difference, but of neceſſity one of them muſt ſubmit ; the 
Florentines perſuaded the Conte that in a Letter to the Senate of Florence he ſhould oblige 
himſelf to paſs that River, alledging that a private promiſe not being ſufficient to diſſolve 
a publick ſtipulation, he might do afterwards as he pleas'd; and which way ſoever he 
ated, this convenience would certainly follow, that the Yenetians having begun the War, 
would be compelled to purſue it ; and that humour be inevitably diverted, which was fo 
much to be fear'd. 

Tothe Yenetians they intimated on the other ſide, That that Letter, though private, was 
ſafficient to bind him, and that they ought to be ſatisfied therewith; That whilſt it might 
be done ſecurely,it would be beſt to conceal it,and indulge his reſpeRs to his Father-in-Law; 
for it would be neither for his, nor their advantage to have it diſcovered, without mani- 
feſt neceſſity: And in this manner the Floyentines concluded upon the Conte's paſſage into 
Lombardy; and the Conte having taken in Vzano, caſt up certain new works about Lucca 
to keep from fallying, and recommended the War to the Commiſſioners which ſucceeded ; 
he paſs'd the Alps, and went to Reggio, where the Yenetians (being jealous of his proceed- 
ings) to diſcover his inclinations, put him at firſt daſh upon paſſing the Po, and joyning 
the reſt of their Army ; which the Conte peremptorily refus'd, and many ill words pal- 
ſed betwixt him and Andrea Mauroceno who was ſent about it from the Yenetians : Up- 
braiding oneanother by their Pride and Infidelity ; and after ſeveral proteſtations on both 
ſides; on the one, that he was not oblig'd to it 3 on the other that he ſhould not be paid 
without-it, the Conte returned into Tuſcany, and his Adverſary to Venice, The Conte was 
quarter'd by the Florentines in the Country of Piſa ;, and they were not without hopes of 
prevailing with him to reafſume his command againſt the Zuccheſi 3 but they found him 
not diſpos'd; for the Duke not underſtanding he had refus'd to paſs the Po, in compliment 
to him (fancying by his means he might preſerve Zucca) he deſired him that he would 
be an inftrument to make peace betwixt the Zucche/s and the Florentines, and if he could 
to comprehend him alſo, inſinuating by the by, that in convenient time he ſhould Marry 
his Daughter. This Match had great influence upon the Conte, who perſuaded himſelf, 
the Duke having no Heirs Male, he might thereby in time come to the Government of 
Milan, Upon which grounds he diſcouraged the Florentines from proſecuting the noe 
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firming that for his own part he would not ſtir, unlets the Vexctzans paid him his Arteers, 
and performed the reſt of their Covenants; for his Pay alone would not do his buſineſs, 
wherefore it concern'd him to ſecure his own State, and therefore he was to look out for 0- 
ther Allies, and notdepend only upon the friendſhip of the Florentines ; That ſecing he was 
abandon'd by the Yenetians, he was obliged to a ſtricter regard to his own Afﬀairs ; and 
threatned very ſlily to make an agreement with the Duke, Theſe tricks and expoſtulations 
were not at all to the Florentines ſatisfattion, They fonnd their detign upon Lecca loſt, 
and their own State in danger, whenever the Duke and the Conte united, To prevail with 
the Yenetians to make good their Terms, Co/amo de Medici was diſpatched to them, (ſup- 
poſing his Reputation might have ſome infivence upon them) and ina long Speech to their 
Senate, he repreſented the poſture of Afﬀairs in [taly ; the Power and Condutt of the 
Duke; and concluded, that if the Count and he joyned, the Yenetians would be confind 
to the Sea, and the Florentines in no ſmall danger of their liberty : To which it was an- 
ſwer'd by the Yenetian, that they had well conſidered the conditionot Italy, and their own ; 
and did believe they were every way able to defend themſelves; however it was not thcir 
cuſtom to pay any Body for doing other People ſervice, It belonged therefore to the Flo- 
rentines to ſee the Conte ſatisfied, ſeeing it was they had had the benefit of his ſervice, or 
rather (if they had a mind to preſerve themſelves in ſecurity for the future) to correct 
and rebate his inſolence, than to pay him ; for Men put no bounds to their Ambition ; 
and if he ſhould then be paid without doing any ſervice, his next demand, in all likly- 
hood, would be more infolent and dangerous : In their judgment therefore it was high 
time to put a ſtop to his carreer, and not let him run on, till he became incorrigible z 
but if out of fear, or any other conſideration, they had a mind to continue him their Friend; 
their beſt way would be to pay him ; With which anſwer Co/amo return'd, and nothing 
was concluded. 

The Florentines nevertheleſs interceded very carneſtly with the Conte that he would not 
forfake the League z who had no great inclination to it himſelf ; but his deſire to conſum- 
mate the Marriage with the Dukes Daughter, kept him in ſuch ſuſpence, that upon every 
little accident he was ready to leave them. The Conte had left his Towns in Ia Marca, to 
be ſecured by Furlano, one of his principal Officers : This Furlano was earneſtly ſolicited by 
the Duke, that he left the Conte*s ſervice, and joyned himſelf ro him. Whereupon laying 
aſide all other reſpedts to ſave his own ſtake, the Conte came to an agreement likewiſe with 
the Duke, and among the reſt of the Articles, this was one, that for the future the Conte ſhould 
not intermedle in the Affairs either of Romagnaor Tuſcany, After he had made this peace 
with the Duke, the Conte was very importunate with the Floyentines to come to an agreement 
with the Zucche/s; and he perſuaded them ſo far, that finding no other remedy; they 
came to a compoſition with them in the month of April, 1438, by which Capitulation the 
Luccheſs were to have their liberties preſerved ; and the Florentines to keep poſicſſion of 
Monti Carlo, and ſome other Caſtles which they had taken before : After which they writ 
many ſad Letters up and down Italy, lamenting, that ſeeing God and Man were unwilling 
that the Zuccheſs ſhould fall under their Dominion, they had been conſtrained to a Peace 
with them: And ſo much were they concerned for their diſappointment in that enterprize, 
that ſeldom has any Body been known to loſe their own Eſtates with more impatience and 
regret, than the Florentines expreſs'd, for not gaining other Peoples. However though 
the Florentines at that time had ſo many Irons in the fire ; they forgot not their Alliances 
with their Neighbours, nor the decoration of their City. MNicolo Fortebraccio (who had 
Married a Daughter of the Conte di Poppr) being dead, Poppi had the command of the Bor- 
£0 ſan Sepulcro, the Caſtle, and other appendixes, which he kept in behalf of his Son-in- 


The Venetians 


untractable. 


Law, whilſt his Son-in-Law lived ; refuſing afterwards to ſurrender them to the Pope, Conte di Poppi, 


who demanded them as uſurped from the Church : Upon which refuſal the Pope ſent the 
Patriarch with an Army to recover them by force. The Conte di Po;pi finding himſelf 
unable to defend them, offered them to the Florentines, who would not accept them : 
However upon the Pope's return to Florence, they interpoſed, and laboured an agreement 
betwixt his Holineſs and the Conte. | 
But finding the Treaty difficult and dilatory 3 the Patriarch fell upon Caſentino, took 
Prato Vecchio and Romena, and proffered them likewiſe to the Florentimes ; but they could 
not be accepted, unleſs the Pope would conſent they ſhould reſtore them to the Conte, which 
after much argumentation he did, upon condition the Florentines ſhould uſe their intereſt 
with Conte Poppi to reſtore Burgo to him. The mind of his Holineſs being at quiet by this 
means, the Florentines (the Cathedral Church of their City, calPd Santa Reparata, having 
been out of repair, long ſince begun to be mended, and now brought to that perfection, 
Divine Service might be celebrated in it) entreated his Holineſs that he would oblige 
them 
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them ſo far, as to conſecrate it himſelt : To which he willingly condeſcended ; and for 
the greater magnificence of the Church and City, and the oſtentation and honour of the Pye 
a Gallery was built from Santa Maria Novella (wkere the Pope held his Court, to the 
Church which was to be conſecrated) tour tathoms wide, and two high, covered over with 
very rich Cloaths, under which, only his Holineſs, his Court, and ſuch Magiſtrates of the 
City as were appointed to attend him, were to pals all the ret of the Citizens and Peop| 
having diſpos'd themſelves in the i{treet, the Church, and a top of their Houſes; to behold 
ſo glorious a ſpectacle. The Ceremony being paſs'd with the uſual Solemnity ; his Holi. 
nels, asa token of more then ordinary reſpect, conter'd the honour of Knighthood upon Gui. 
liano de Avan<ati at that time Gonfaloniere de Giuſtitia, but always a very eminent Citizen; 
to whom the Senate (that they might not ſeem behind-hand with the Pope in any point of 
Beneficence) gave the Government of the Pſa for a year, 

About this time certain differences ariling betwixt the Greek and the Roman Churches, 


ſies berwixx they conld not agree in all particulars about the Divine Worſhip: And for as much as in the 
the Greek, and Jaſt Council of Baj/zl, much had been ſaid upon that ſubjeQt by the Prelates of the Church, it 


Roman 
Churches, 


Derermine 


was reſolved that all diligence ſhould be ugd to bring the Emperour, and the Prelates of the 
Greek Churci together to the Council of Ba/zl, to try if there was any way to accommo- 
date them with the R»mans, Though it was derogatory to the Majeſty of the Emperour, 
and contrary to the Pride of his Prelates, to yield in any thing to the Romans, yet the 
Turk lying heavy upon them, and fearing that of themſelves they ſhould not be able tore. 
ſilt him, that they might with the more confidence and ſecurity delire relief from other 


4 People, they reſfolv'd to comply, and accordingly, as was Cirected by the Council of Bg- 


ar Fbrence, by /#, The Emperour, the Patriarch, and ſeveral other Prelates and Barons of Greece, arrived 
che ſu>miſſiou at /Yenice 3, but being frighted from thence by the Plague, it was reſolved they ſhould re. 
of the Greeks. move to Florence, nd all their differences be diſcuſſed and determined in that City : Being 


aſſembled, and for many days together both Roman and Greek Prelates, all of them in the 
Cathedral z after many and long diſputations, the Grecians condeſcended, and complyed 
with the Church and Biſhop of Kozne. 

The Peace betwixt the Lucche/s, and the Florentines, and betwixt the Duke and the 
Conte, being concluded ; it was thought no hard matter to put an end to the Wars of 
[taly, eſpecially in Lombardy and Tuſcany; for the War in the Kingdom of Naples betwixt 
Rmato di Angio and Alphonſo a Aragona, was hardly to be compog'd, but by the ruine of 
one of them: And though the Pope was diſcontented for the loſs of ſo many Towns; and the 
ambition of the Duke and Yenetian was ſufficiently known ; yet it was ſuppos'd neceſſity 
would force the one to tay down, and wearineſs the other : But they were out in their con- 
je&ures ; for neither Duke nor Yenetian could be perſuaded to be quiet ; but on the con- 
trary they took Arms afrcſh, and Lombardy and Tuſcany was filled again with their Hoſti- 


lities. The ambitious and haughty mind of the Duke could not brook that the Yenetians © 


ſhould keep Bergamo and Breſcia; and the rather becauſe he obſerv'd them always in Arms, 
perpetually making incurſions all over his Country ; in which, he thought he ſhould not 
only reſtrain them, but recover all he had loſt, when ever the Pope, the Florentines, and the 
Conte ſhould deſert them : : He deſigned therefore to take Romagna from the Pope, ſuppo- 
ſing when he had gained that, it would nor be in his Holineſs Power to offend him ; and 
the Florentine ſecing the fire at their own doors, would not ſtir for fear of themſelves; or 


if they did, they could not aſlault him conveniently. The Duke underſtood likewiſe 
how angry the Fiorcntines were with the Yenetians, about the buſineſs of Zucca, and upon © 


that ſcore concluded them the leſs likely to take up Arms for the Yenetians : And as to 
Conte Fraxceſco, he did not dofbt his new amity, and the hopes of his Marriage, would 
keep him quiet and fate, 

To prevent Scandal, and give leſs occaſion to any Body to ſtir (having oblig*d himſelf 


by his Articles with the Conte, not to meddle with Romagna) he caugd Nicolo Piccinino to | 


take the enterprize upon himſelf, and fall upon it as of his own ambition and avarice. Nicolo, 
at the time of the treaty betwixt the Duke and the Conte, was in Romagna and (by the 
Dukes direQtion) ſhew'd himſelf much diſſatished at his agreement with his implacable Ad- 
verſary, the Conte. Whereupon he retired with his Army (in great diſcontent as was 
pretended) to Camurata (a Town betwixt Furl: and Ravenna) and fortified himſelf, as if 
he deiligned to make good that Quarter, til] he could find ſome better entertainment, and 
the report of his diſguſt being ſpread all over Italy, Nicolo took order to have his ſervices 
and the Dukes ingratitude, remonſtrated to the Pope z-and that though by the intereſt of 
two of the principal Generals, he had got all the Forces of Italy under his command, yet 
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if his Holineſs would ſay the word, he covld contrive things ſo, that one of them ſhould 


become his Enemy, and the other unſerviceable for if he would provide him with _—_ 
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ind fopply him with Men, he would fall upon the Towns which the Conte had uſurped 
from the Church, and by giving the Conte imployment for the preſervation of his own 
Countries, render him incapable of being ſubſervient to the ambition of the Duke. The 
Pope believing what he ſaid to be rational and true, ſent him 5000 Ducats, beſides large 
promiſes of proviſion for himſelt and his Children 3 and though many times he was ad- 
moniſhed to have a care of being deceived, yet he would never ſuſpect, nor admit one 
word to the contrary. 


The City of Ravenna was at that time commanded for the Church by Oſta/io da Polenta, The pp: 
Nicolo conceiving it no time to protract (his Son Franceſco having plunder'd and ſack*d delud-d, and 


Spoleto, to the great ſatisfaction of the Pope) reſolved to attack Ravenna, either thinking 
the Enterprize ealie in it ſelf, or elſe holding private intelligence with Ofta/zo the Gover- 
nour 3 which ſoever it was, he had not Inveſted it many days, before it was ſurrendered 
upon Articles ; and that being taken, Bologna, Imola, and Furls, tollowed in a ſhort time; 
and that which was moſt ſtrange, was, that of twenty ſtrong Holds which in thoſe parts 
were Gariſon'd by the Pope, there was not any one but ſubmitted to Vicolo; and not con- 
tented with theſe affronts to his Holineſs, he added contumely to his injuſtice ; and writ 
the Pope word, that he had us'd him according to his deſerts : for having impudently en- 
deavoured to interrupt the old friendſhip betwixt him and the Duke ; and filPd all Italy 
with Letters that he abandoned the Duke; and ſided with the Venetian. Having poſleſs&d 


himſelf of Romagna, he left it to the Government of his Son Franceſco ; and paſſing him-. 


ſelf with the greateſt part of his Army into Lombardy, he joyned the reſt of the Duke's 
Forces; aſſaulted the Country of Breſcia; and in a ſhort time brought it under ſubjection, 
and when he had done ſo,laid ſiege to the City : the Duke deſirous that the Yenetians might 
be expoſed, excuſed himſelf to the Pope, the Florentines, and the Conte, pretending, that 
what was done by Nicolo in Romagna, if it were contrary to their Capitulations, was no 


. tefs contrary to his inclination 3 ſuggeſting privately, that when time and opportunity 


contributed, he would make him ſenſible of his diſobedience: the Florentines, and the Conte 
gave no great credit to what he ſaid ; believing (as was true) that it was nothing but ar- 
tifice to keep them in ſuſpence, till he conquered the Yenetians, who ſuppoſing themſelves 
able alone to contend with the Duke, were too proud to deſire aſſiſtance of any body, bur 
with their Captain Gatamelato, would wage War with him by themſelves. The Conte 
Franceſco delired, by permiſſion of the Florentimes, that he might have gone to the relicf 
of King Rinato (had not the accidents in Romagna and Lombardy diverted him) and the 
Florentmes for the old Friendſhip bet 'ixt them and France, would have willingly conſen- 
ted, and the Duke would have aſſiſted Alphonſo for the kindneſs he had expreſſed to him in 
his formerdiltreſs: but both the one and the other had too much imployment at home, to 
concern themſelves in any ditercnces abroad : the Florentines ſeeing Romagna over-run; 
and the Yenetians baffled by the Duke (apprehending their own, by the calamity of their 
Neighbours) deſired the Conte to come into Tuſcany, that they might conſider of ſome 
way to obſtrut the Dukes Forces, which were then much ſtronger than ever they had 
been ; adding withal, that if their inſolence was not ſuddenly reſtrained, there was no 
State in Italy but would fecl the inconvenience. 

The Conte knew well enough the apprehenſion of the Florentines was but reaſonable ; 
yet his deſire that his Marriage with the Duke's Daughter might proceed, kept him in ſi- 
ſpence: and the Duke perceiving his mind, kept him up with reiterated hopes,(if he ſtir'd 
not againſt him) for the young Lady was now of age to have it conſummated, and many 
times the Treaty was fo far advanced, that all convenient Preparations were made for the 
Wedding,when of a ſudden ſome new ſcruple or cavil was found to protra@ it : however 
to make the Conte more ſecure, he added ſome deeds to his promiſes ; and ſent him thirty 
thouſand Florens,to which the Duke had engaged himſelf by the Articles of Marriage. But 
this Tranſaction hindered not the proceeding of the War in Zombaydy.Every day the YVene- 
'14n loſt ſome Town or other ; the Boats they ſent to ſecure the Rivers, were ſunk and di- 
ipergd by the Dukes Forces; the Country of Breſea and Verona haraſled and polle(&d ; and 
thoſe Cities both of them fo ſtraightly block'd up, the common opinion was, they could 
not hold out : the Afarquejs of Mantua,who for many years had been their General, left 
them 3- and went over tothe Duke; ſo what their pride would not ſuffer them to do in the 
bzzinning ; in the proceſs of War, they were driven to by their fear ; for finding now 
they had no remedy but in the friendſhip of the Conte,and the Florentines,they demanded it 
of themſelves; but not without much diffidence and ſuſpicion, leſt the Florentines ſhould 
make them the ſame anſwer,which in the Enterprize of Lucca, they had received from them 
about the affairs of the Conte - but they found them more tractable than they expeRed,and 
indeed more than their carriage towards them had deſerved, So much more prevalent ir; 
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The Conte 


the Florentines was their old quarrel to their Enemics than their new pick and e xceptions 
to their Friends. And having long before preſaged the diſtreſs into which the Yenet:ans of 
neceſſity would fall; they had repreſented to the Conte how inſeparable his ruin would be 
from theirs; and that he would find himſelf deceiv'd, if he expected the Duke would e. 
ſteem him more in his good, than his adverſe fortune; for it was fear of him (whilſt his affairs 
were uncertain) and nothing elſe, had moved him to that treaty about his Daughter ; and 
foraſmuch as the ſame thing which neccſlity conſtrains People to promiſe, it conſtrains 
them to perform; it was neceſſary to continue the Duke in the ſame diſtreſs; which could 
not be done, but by preſerving the Grandeur of the Yenetians. He ought therefore to con. 
ſider, that if the Yenctians ſhould be forced toquit their Territory upon the Land 3 he wonld 
not only be deprived of the conveniences he might have from them, bur of all that he 
might reaſonably expe& from other People who were afraid of them; and if he reflected 
upon other States of Italy, he would find ſome of them poor ; and ſome of them Ene- 
mics; and alone (as they had often inculcated) the Florentines were not able to maintain 
him; fo that in all reſpe&s it was his intereſt to ſuſtain the Dominion of the Yenetians 


earneſtly per- upon the Terra ſirma, Theſe perſuaſions, added to the hatred the Conte had conceived 


netians. 
1438, 


Veri's Speech 
ro che Veneti- 
an Senate, 


_ - ag againſt the Duke, for his jugling about his Daughter, diſpos'd him to the agreement ; 


yet not ſo as to oblige himſelf to paſs the Po, 

The Articles were agreed in February, 1438, in which the Yenetians engag'd to defray 
two thirds of the Charge of the War,and the Flyrentines one;each of them obliging themſelves 
at their own expences to defend the Conte's Lands in 1a Marca in the mean time. Nor was 
the League contented with theſe Forces and Allies z for they joyned to them the Lord of 
Faenza, the Sons of Pandolfo Malateſta da Rimino and Piero Giampagolo Urſino ;, they tryed 
the Marqueſs of Mantoua likewiſe; but they could not remove him from the Duke; to whom 
the Lord of Faenza revolted (upon better conditions) though he had enter'd the League; 
which put them into great fear they ſhould not be able to execute their deſigns in Romagne 
ſo readily as they propos'd: At this time Lombardy was in ſuch diſtreſs, that Breſcia was 
beſieged by the Duke's Forces, and reduced into ſuch a condition, it was daily expe&ted when 
by Famine it ſhould be conſtrained to ſurrender. Yerona was in the ſame condition, and if 
either of them was taken, it was concluded all farther oppoſition would be in vain, and all 
their Expences hitherto loſt : Againſt this there was no vitible remedy, but to ſend the Conte 
into Lombardy, and in that there were three difficulties. One was to perſuade the Conteto 
paſs the Po, and carry on the War inall places: The ſecond was, that the Forentines ſeemed 
to be expoſed thereby, and left to the diſcretion of the Duke, who retiring into his own 
Faſtneſles, might divide his Forces, and facing the Conte with one Party, joyn with their 
Rebels with the other, and March into Tuſcany ; which was a courſe they were not a little a- 
fraid of, The third was, to reſolve which way the Conte might paſs moſt ſecurely into the 
Country of Padua to the Yenetian Army, Of theſe three difficulties, the ſecond relating 
to the. Florentines, took up the greateſt debate ; but knowing the neceſſity, and tired 
with the Yenctians (who preſsd for the Conte with all imaginable opportunity, and pro- 
teſted that without him they would give over all they prefer*d the neceſſity of their al- 
ſociate before any danger of their own. 

However, the difficulty of the way was refer'd to be ſecured by the Yenetians; aud be- 
cauſe for the managing of this Treaty, and inclining the Conte to paſs into- Lombardy, it 
was thought fit that Neri the Son of Gino Capponi ſhould be diſpatched to him ; the Se- 
ate concluded to ſend for him to Yenice, to make the imployment the more grateful, and 
inſtruct him the more commodiouſly about the way the Conte was to march, Upon this 
invitation, Neri departed from Ceſena, and came by Water to Yenice, where never any 
Prince was received with more honour and acclamation than he was by the Senate ; for 
upon his coming and the reſolutions which thereupon they were to take, they believed 
the whole happineſs and ſafety of their Government did depend : Neri being introd- 
ced into the Senate, ſpake to them in this manner. 


Aloft Serene Prince, 


Y Maſters were always of Opinion, that the Greatneſs of the Duke would be the dc- 
ſtrufion of your Commonwealth and their own , and that if any thing preve:- 

ed it, it muſt be the Grandeur and proſperity of both. Had this been credited im time ty 
your Lordſhips our condition had been better than it is; and your ſtate ſecure from ma- 
ny dangers wherewith it vs now infeſted; but you not having given us either aſſiſtarce, 
or credit, when our neceſſities required, we could not make ſuch haſte to your relief ; ar 
your defire it ſo readily as you might have done, had you known us better cither in pro- 
ſperity or adverſity ; or underſtood that where we love once, our love t5 wr ar 
guiſhatie, 
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griſhab/e, and where tve hate once, our batred is immortal : the love avid veſpe me bave als 
ways retained ro this ullwſi1ious Senate, you your ſelves do know ; having any times ſeen 
Lombardy fill of our Forces which were ſent in to your relief : Our Animoſity to Philip # 
known to alls the World, and we ſha!l continue it to his Family ; for "tis impoſſible ola 
Love, or inveterate Hatred can ever be expung'd , let the new Injuries or Endearments be at 
many 4s they will : we art, and have been aſſured, that in this War we might have ſtood 
Nenter , with great favour from the Duke, and no danger to our ſelves : for though bj 
your expulſion he had made himſelf Maſter of Lombardy ; yet there would be enough left 
in Italy co ſecure us; ſeeing Envy is always concomitant with Potver ; one encreaſes with 
the other *, and where Envy is, War and Diſtraftion muſt follow. We were not inſenfible 
likewiſe ( by declining this War ) how preat Charges and Danger we ſhould have avoided, 
and how eaſily, by our ſtirrings we may tranſp/ant into Tuſcany : but all theſe Diſcou- 
ragements have been over-redl'd by our affetton of the State , and we reſolved to aſſift 
you with the ſame vigour, as we would defend our ſelves : to this end ( moſt Noble 
Lords ) my Maſters judging it neceſſary above all things to relieve Verona and Breſcia z 
and imagining that impoſſible , but by the Condu# of the Counts they ſene me faſt ta 
him to perſwade his paſſing 3nto Lombardy, (to which your Lordſhips know he would never 
be oblig d) and to try the ſame Arguments with him, as erought upon us: as be is invin+ 
cible im Arms, ſo he is not to be outdont in courteſie and that Frankneſs and Genere/ie) 
whith be ſaw us prafliſe towards you, he has endeavoured to exceed : he underſtood very well 
how much he ſhould leave Tuſcany expor'd by bis departure, but obſerving how we poſt- 
poned our own ſafety to yours, he wery generouſly has promiſed to do the ſame, and pre- 
fers your Intereſt before bis own. My buſineſi here is to proffer you the Count at the Head 
of 5000 Hmſe, and 2000 Fort, ready to receive your Orders, and ſeek out the Enemy 


as you pleaſe to dire. My vequeſt therefore is (and it is the Requeſt of my Maſters, and . 


his own ) that as he has exceeded the number which he was obliged to bring im to your 
Service, ſo you would enlarge your rewards, that neither he may repent of his Enterprize, nor 
we be ſorry te perſwaded him. 

Theſe words of Neri's were heard with as much attention by the Senare, as if they had 
been delivered from an Oracle, and ſo much was the Auditory revived thereby, they had 
not Patience to let their Duke reply according to Cuſtom ; but riſing all of them upon their 
teer, with their hands lifted up, and tears in their eyes, they gave the Florentines thanks 
for the good office they had done them ; and him, for the diligence and dexterity of his 
diſpatch ; _—_y that no time ſhould ever obliterate ir, not only in their own hearts, 
but in the hearts of their Poſterity ; and that their Country and thetnſelves would always 
be at the Service of the Florentines. But the tranſport beirg over, they fell into ſerious de- 
bate about the way the Cone was to take, that Bridges and all other conveniences might be 
provided : four ways there were before them. One from Ravenna, along the ſhorez but 
that lying moſt upon the Sea, and the Fens, was not approved : the next was the dire&t 
way, but obſtrulted by a Caſtle called the Ucellino which was garrifon'd by the Duke, and 
ro be taken, before they could paſs; and that could not be done in a ſhort time without 
great difficulty, and to be long about it would fruſtrate their relief in another place, which 
required all poſſible expedition. "The third way was by the Foreſt of Lugo, but the Po being 
overflown, that was unpaſſable. "The fourth was thorow the Country of Bologna, over the 
Bridges at Puledrano, Cents, and Picue, and ſo by Finele and Bondeno to Ferrara, from whence 
partly by Water, and partly by Land, they might pals into the Country of Padue, and joyn 
with the Venerian Army : this way alſo had its difhculties, and they were liable to be im- 
peded by the Enemies Army ; yet being choſen as the beſt ; notice was given to the Cone, 
who departing with all imaginable ſpeed, arrived in the Country of Padue on the 2oth of 
June-, the arrival of ſo great a Captain in Lomibard), revived the whole Goverament of 
Venice ;, and whereas before they were almoſt deſperate of their fatety ; they began now to 
take courage, and expect new Conqueſts upon the Enemy. The firſt thing the Coun at- 
tempred, was the relief of Verona, to prevent which, Nicolo marched with his Army to 
Seave (a Caftle betwixt the Country of Vicenſa and Verotts) there he entrenched; throwing up 
a Ditch from Soave to the marches of Adice. 

The Cexnt finding himſelf obſtrufted thorow the plain ; refolv'd to march over the 
Mountains to Verona ; prefuming that Nicolo would either believe he could not paſs that 
way, by reaſon of irs ſteepneſs and craggineſs ; or let him pals fo, before he believed it, that 
it wou'd be too lare to interrupt him. Wherefore, taking eight days Proviſion along with 
him, he march'd his Army over the Mountains, and at Soave came down into the plains. 
And though Nzcoto had thrown up ſome Works to incommode him, yet they were too weakt 
to give bim a ſtop. Nicolo finding the Enemy paſs'd beyond his imagination; and fearing 
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to be forced ro an engagement upon ſome diſadvantage ; he drew off tothe other ſide of the 
Adice, and the Count, without farther obſtacle, marched into Verona, Having overcome 
the firſt difficulty, and relieved Verona, the next thing the Count was to attempt, was to 
ſuccour Breſcia, That City is ſeated ſo near the Lake di Garda, that though ig was blockeq | 

up by Land, yet the Lake was open, and they could ſupply themſelves with proviſions, | 

Upon that conſideration, the Duke had put what force he could upon the Lake, and in the 

beginning of his deſigns had ſecured all the Towns which were capable of ſupplying them | 
by the benefit of the Lake. | 
The Venetians had Gallies likewiſe upon the Lake ; but they were not ſtrong enough *' 
to encounter the Dukes. The Count thought it neceſfary with his Army to Land, to give | 
the Venetian Gallies ſome advantage upon the Water; and therefore he concluded to ar. 
tempt ſome of thole Towns which lay conveniently for the famiſhing of Breſcia, he clap'd * 
down therefore with his Army before Bandelino (a Caſtle ſtanding upon the Lake) ko * 
ping if hetook that, the reſt would ſurrender. But in that enterprize, his fortune deceived 
him ; for-moſt of his Men falling ſick, he was forced to raiſe the fiege and remove his Ar. 
my to Zemo, a Caſtle belonging to the Veroneſi, where the Air was more healthtul, and the 

Country more plentiful, The Count retired : Nicolo, not to {lip the opportunit ” of makin 
himſelf Maſter of the Lake, lcft his Camp at Vegafio, and with a ſele&t Party went to the 
Lake where joyning with the reſt, he fell ſo furionſ{ly upon the Venerzan Squadron, that he 
broke it quite, and took moſt of them Priſoners, Upon this Vitory, moſt of the Cafes 
upon the Lake, furrender'd to the Duke. The Venetians, ſtartled at this defeat , and fear. 

ing leſt the Breſcians ſhould yield thereupon, they ſolicited the Count very earneſtly, both 

by Letters, and Mcfſages, that he would attempt to relieve them. "The Count, perceiving 

his hopes of doing it by the Lake, abſolutely defeated, and his way by the fields impoſſible 

by reaſon of the Trenches, and Bulwarks, which were ſo numerovs and ſtrong, and an Ar- 
my to make them good, fo that to venture among them would be in-vicable deſtruftion, 

the way by the Mountains having been ſuccesful to him at Verona, he reſolved to try it 

once more for the relief of Breſcia. Having pitched upon his way, the Count departed 

from Zeno, and by the Vald' Acri, marching to the Lake of Sr. Andrea, he paſs*d to Forbs- 

li, and Penda upon the Lake di Garda, from whence he advanced to Texna, and ſat down 

before it; it being neceſſary that Caſlle ſhould be raken before he could get into Breſcia, 

Nicol P;cc;. Nicolo having intelligence of his deſign, marched his Army to P:i{chiera, and trom thence 
nino defeated (Joyning with the Marqueſs of Manzoua, and a commanded party of his beſt Men) he pro» 
by the Count. ceeded to engage the Count, who giveing him battle, Nicolo was beaten ; his Army dif- 
perſed ; many of them taken Priſoners; and thoſe which eſcaped, many of them fled ro their 

Camp, and many of them to the Fleet. Nicolo got off himſelf into Texna, and Night be- 

ing come, concluding if he ſtayed till morning he could never get farther, to avoid a cer- 

Eſcapes to tain danger, he expoſed himſelf to a doubtful, Of all his retinue, Nicolo had only one fer- 
Tens and yant with him, aluſty ſtrong German, and one that had always been very faith!ul to him. 
= ns Nico!'o perſuaded his German, that if he would put him into a ſack, he might carry him off 
ly o his to ſome ſecure place vpon his ſhoulders, as ſome luggage of his Malter's. The Enemy lay 
Army. round before the Caſtle, but {tranſported and ſecure upon their Vittory the day before) 
without any Order, or guards: By which means the German found no great difficulty in the 

buline(, for putting himſelf into the habit of a freebooter, and Mounting his Maſter upon 

his ſhoulders,he pefled thorow their whole Camp,and brought him ſafe to his party. "This 

Victory, had it been improved as happily as it was gained, might have given more reliet to 

Breſcia, and more felicity to the Venetians : but being ill managed, they had little reaſon 10 

exulr, and Breſcia remaining in the ſame neceſſiy as before ; for Nicolo was no ſooner re- 

turned tothe forces which he had left behind, but he ſer all his wits ro work which way he 
might- exploir ſome new thing to attone for his lo{s; and obſtrudt the relief of the 'Town : 

he knew himfſelfthe ſituation of the Citadel of Verona, and had learned from the Priſoners 

taken in that War, notonly that it was ill guarded, but the way how it might eaſily be ſur- 

prized : He believed therefore that fortune had preſented him with an opportunity of reco- 

vering his honour, and converting his Enemies joy into ſadneſs and ſorrow. Verona is in 

Lombardy, ſeated at the foot of thole Mountains which divide Italy from Germany ; to that 

it ſtands partly upon the Hill, and partly upon the plain ; the River 4dice riſes in the valley 
di Trento and running into Italy, does not extend him(elt immediately rhorow the plains ; 

bur. bending tothe left hand among the Mountains, it comes at length to the City ;, and 
paſſes thorow the midft of it; Yer not ſo as to divide it into equal parts, for towards the 
plain it is much greater, than towards the Mountains : Upon the riling part of the City, 
there are two Caſties, one of them called San Piero, and the other San Felice, which appear 
ſtronger in their {atuation, than their Wallsz and do by it command the whole Town. In 
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ts Plain on this (ide the Adice, behind the Wall of the City, there are two Fortrefſes abour 
a thouſand paces diſtant one from the other ; of which the one is called the old Citade), and 
\» other the new, On the inſide of one of them, there paſſes a Wall to the other, and tis 
{in refpe&t oft rhe other Walls which fetch a compaſs ) as the ſtring to a Bow. All the 
(pace betwix: theſe ewo Walls is full of Inhabitants, and called rhe Borg of San Jeno. Theſe 
two Caltles and the Burg, Nicol defigned ro ſurprize, believing it would be no difficulr 
matter, both becauſe of the former negligence of the Guards (which he preſumed after the 
late Victory would be much greater) and of an Opinion he had, that no Enterprize was fo 
ſealible as that which the Enemy believed was impoſſible to be done. Having drawn our 
a party of chuice Men in order to his deſign, he joyned with the Marqueſs of Mantoua, and 
raarching in the night to Verona, he ſcaled the new Citadel, and took ir wichout being per- 
ceived, and then forcing open the Pore di S. Antoine, the {1gnal was given to his Horle, 
and they marched all of them into the Town. Thoſe of the old Citadel who were upon 
the Guard, hearing the noiſe when the Sentinels in the other Citadel were knock'd on the 
Head, and when the Gate of S. Antoine was broken up, believing it was the Enemy, cried 
outto the People to Arm ; and fcll a Ringing their Bells. "The Citizens taking the Alarm, 
came together in grezt Confulion ; thoſe of them who had moſt Courage, got to their Arms, 
and retreared with them to the Palace of the Rettors : In the mean time Nicolo*s Souldiers 
had plundered the Borgo 4: S. Jeno, and advancing towards the Town, the Citizens, per- 
ceiving the Dukes Forces were entred, and no way left to defend themſelves ; adviſed the 
Venetian Rettori to retire into the Fortrefles, and preſerve themſelves and their Goods, for 
(as they ſaid) it would be much better ro do ſo, and atrend better fortune ; than by en- 
deavouring to avoid the preſent darger, to be knock'd on the Head, and the whole Ciry 
pillaged : hereupon the Reztors, and all the Venetians betook themſelves to the Caſtle of 
S. Felice ; and (everal of the principal Citizens went to meet Nicolo and the Marqueſs of 
Manteua 10 beg, of them that they would rather poſſeſs that City rich, and with honour, 
than poor to their diſgrace ; eſpecially ſeeing they had not by an obſtinate defence deſerved 
preferment from their old Maſters, or hatred from their new. "The Marqueſs and Nicol 
having encouraged them what they could, they proteted them from plunder as much as 
was poſlible; and becauſe they were confident the Count would immediately addreſs himſelf 
ro the recovery of the Town, they contrived with all imaginable induſtry to get the Fort 
into their hands; but what they could not take, they block'd up with Ditches and Trenches 
cut about to obſtrut the Enemy from relieving them. 

The Count Franceſco was with his Army at Tewna, where upon the firſt report of this ſur- 
prize, he believed it but vain; afterwards underſtanding the truth, he refolved by a more 
than ordinary (peed to recompence his former negligence, and expiate its diſgrace. And 
though all the chiet Officers of his Army advis'd him to give over his Enterprize of Breſcia, 
and Verona, and retire to Vicenza, leſt otherwiſe the Enemy ſhould encompaſs him where 
he was, yet he would not conſent; but reſolved to try his Fortune for the recovery of Ve- 
rona, and turning about to the Venetian Proveditors, and Barnardetto de Medici ( who affiſted 
2s Commiſſioner tor the Florentines ) he encouraged them in their doubts, and affured them 
he would retake ic if any of the Caſtles held out for him. Having put all things in or- 
der, and drawn out his Men, he marched towards Verona with all expedition : at firſt ſight 
Nicolo imagined he was marching to Vicenza, as he had been counſelled by his Officers ; bur 
objerving him to march on, and dire& his Forces towards the Caſtle of S. Felice, he thought 
it time to provide for his defence : bur all was too late, the Trenches, the Embarraſments 
were not hniſhed ; the Souldicrs ſeparated, and plundering, and could not be got together 
time enough to hinder the Count from getting into the Citadel, and trom thence into the 
City, to the great diſparagement of Nicolo, and detriment of his Party, who with the Mar- 
queſs of Mantoya, retreated firſt into the Citadel which they had taken, and from thence e- 
ſcaped to the City of Mantous, where rallying the remainder of their Forces, they joyned 
themſelves with the Army before Breſesa : 1o that in four days time Verona was wonand loſt 
by the Dukes Forces. Being Winter time, and the Weather very cold, the Count having 
atter his Victory, put in ſome ſupplies of Vidtual into Breſcia, though with very great difh- 
culry, he removed his Quarters to Verona, having given order for the building certain Gal- 
lics at Forbols thac Winter, to be ready againſt the Spring, that then he might be fo ſtrong 
both by Land and by Water, as to give Breſcia an effetual and toral relief. 

The Duke ſeeing the War at a ſtand for a time, and his hopes of being Maſter of Verona 
and Breſcia at an end ; all which he attributed ro the Counſel and Supplies of the Florentiner, 
whoſe afteCtion could not be alienated, by all the provocations the Yenetians had given 
'hem ; nor gained over tq his fide, by all the Promiſes that he had made them; that they 
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might be ſenſible of their own overſight, and feel the inconveniences they had pulled upon 
themſelves, he reſolved ro invade Tyſcany, to which he was much encouraged by Nicolo, and 
the Florentine exiles. Nicolo's deſign was upon the poſi: ffions of Braccio, and to drive the 
The Duke Count out of La Maca : the other had an uching after their own Country, and a mind tg 
encouraged in be at home, fo that both parties animated the Duke with ſuch Arguments as were molt (yj. 
his Expedi- table to their particular deſigns: Nec2!o told him he might fend him with an Army into Ty/ 
— by Nicol cany, and leave Breſc:a b:fieged + tor he was Maſter of the Lake ; was weil Entrenched 4. 
and the Flo. bout the Town; had ſeveral ſtrong Czftles in the Country ; and good Officers and Soul. 
rentine exiles, dicrs enough to refilt the Count, it he ſhould make any attempt in another place ; which 
was not to be imagined till he had relieved Breſcia, and that was impoilible : fo that it he 
pleajed, he might make War in Tycany, and not quit his Enterprize in Lombard ; he re. 
monſtrated belides that the Florentines would be conſtrained, as ſoon as they taw him in 
Tuſcany, to call back the Count or be ruined ; and whichſoever of the two happen, his Vi. 

Qtory would be certain. 

The exiles inculcated, that if Nicolo came near Florence with his Army, it was impoſſ. 
ble, bur the People, tired out with their Taxes and the infolence of the Grandees, would 
take Arms and revolt ; as to his paſſage to Florence, they promiſed it ſhould be eaſe, and 
Caſentino open to them, by the intereſt and corretpondence which Rinaldo held with that Go. 
vernor : fo that the Duke, inclinable of himſelf, was much fortihed and encouraged by their 
perſwaſions : the Venerians on the other {ide (though the Winter was very ſharp) pref'd 
the Count to the relief of Breſcia with his whole Army ; bur he refuſed, alledging it was not 
to be done at that time ; that better weather was to be expected, and that in the interim 
thi Fleet ſhould be got ready,and then ir might be attempted both by Land and by \Vz. 

ter : which Anſwer giving no ſatisfaQtion, the Venetians became {low, and remils in f:rd. 
i; 11,cr2 Proviſions, fo that in their Army many People died. The Florentines having ad. 
ver:iſ{cment of all theſe paſſages, were greatly diſmaid ; ſeeing the War brought home 19 
them of Tu/cany, and that in Lombardy, not rurn'd to account : nor were they l«fs fearful 
of the Forces of the Church ; not that the Pope was their Enemy, but that they found that 
The Patzj. Army at the devotion of the Patriarch who was their implacabl. Adverſary : Giovanni Vi- 
arch of aiex« telleſchi Cornetano was firſt Apoſtolical Notary, then Biſhop of Ricanati, afrer thac Parriarch 
c:4114 Gene- of Alexandria, and being art laſt created Cardinal, was called the Cardinal of Florence 
= 4 the This Cardinal was a cunning and couragious Perſon, fo capable of Buſineſs, that the Pope 
- had a ſtrong Aﬀe&ion for him, gave bim Command of the Forces of the Church, and in 
all the Pope's Enterprizes in Tuſcany, Romagna, Naples, and Rome, he was conſtantly his Ge- 
neral ; ſo that by degrees he gained fo great Authority both over the Army, ard the Pope, 
that the Pope began to be afraid to command him, and the Army to retuſe their Obedience 
to any body but he. The Cardinal being at that time in Rome, when the news arrived that 

Nicolo was marching into Tuſcany. 
The fear of the Florentines was highly increaſed, becauſe from the time of Rinalds's ex- 
The Datri- pulſion,that Cardinal had been an Enemy to their State,for the Articles of Agreement, which 
arch a Friend yo. by his mediation procured in Florence, were not made good, but rather managed to 
to Knaleo, ye prejudice of Rinaldo, he having been the occaſion of his laying down his Arms, and that 
the occaſion of his Baniſhment ; ſo that the Government of Florence began to fear the time 
was come tor the reſtauration of Rinaldo, it he joined with Nicolo in his expedition into Tuſcam, 
and their apprehenſions were augmented by the ſudden departure of Nicolo, who ſeemed 
to them to leave an enterprize which he had almoſt compleated, ro embark himlelt in ano- 
ther that was more dangerous and doubtful : which they preſumed he would never have 
done, without ſome private intelligence, or unknown invitation : theſe their apprehenſions 
they had infuſed into the Pope, who was grown ſenfible of his errorin having transferred 
{o much Authority upon other People. But whilit the Florentines were in this ſulpence, 
Fortune preſented them a way to tecure themſelves of the Patriarch : that State had Scouts 
abroad to intercept, and peruſe all Letters, to ſee if they could meer with any correſpondence 
to the prejudice of the State ; at Monte Pulciano it happened a Pacquet was taken which th: 
"The Pope Patriarch had written to Nico!o Piccinino without the knowledge or conſent of the Pope. 
-—comaye ; Though the CharaQter was ſtrange, and the ſenſe fo implicite and abſtruſe, that nothing 
twiz: the Þz. ©2uld be made out of it, yet that obſcurity, conlidered with its directions to an Enemy, 
triacch and alarmed his Hylinefs fo, as he reſolved to ſecure him. The care of his apprehenſion he com- 
Niculo, and mitted to Antonio Rido da Padoua, whom he had made Governor of the Caſtle of Rome. 
reſolves toſe- Antonio as loon as he had his Orders, was ready to execute them, and expected an oppor- 
cure him. tunity. The Patriarch had revived to paſs into Tyſcany, and having fixed upon the next 


day for his departure from Rome; he ſent to the Governor that he would be upon the 
Bridge next morning at a preciſe hour, tor he had ſomcthing to diſcourſe with him : Antonio 
thought 
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thought now his opportunity was come, ordered his People as he thought convenient, and 
at the time appointed was read expecting the Patriarch upon the Bridge, which was to be 
drawn up. or let down, 28 occaſion required, The Patriarch was punctual, and came ex- 
a&tly ar his time, and 40379 critertaining him awhile upon the Bridge, gave a ſign, and 


The Patri. 


on a ſudden the Bridge waz putled up, and the Patriarch in the Caſtle ; fothat of the Ge- arch ſecured 


nerel of an Army, Le b-c2m a Prifoner in a moment. 
began to {wagger at hiſt, Lut underitanding afterwards it was his Holinefs's dire&tion, they 
were pacihed and quiet : and the Governor of the Caſtle comforting him with fair words, 
and giving him hopes of a better condition, the Patriarch replied, that great Perſons were 
not ſecured, to be diſcharged again; that thoſe who deſerved to be ſeized, did not deſerve 
to be diſmilled ; and it was his own caſe, for hedied in Prifon not long after, and Lodevico 
Patriarch of Aquileia waz made General of the Pope's Army in his place ; who though be- 
fore be could not be engaged in the Wars berwixt the Duke and the League, yet then he 
was perſuaded ;, and promited to be ready for the deicnce ot Tyſcany, with 4002 Horſe and 
2000 Foor. 

Being delivered from this danger, there was another of no lefs importance, and that was 
their fear of N:c-/o upon the confulion of Aﬀairs in Lombardy, and the differences betwixr 
the Venztians and the Count : for better information, rhe Florentines ſent Neri the Son of 
Gino Cappomt, and Guilzano d' Anazents to Venice, as alſo ro ſettle the Profecution of the 
War tor tb* next Year, commanding Neri, upon the refolution of the Venetians, to repair 
to the Count, to fuund him, and «<xhort him to ſuch courſes as ſhould be neceflary for the 
ſecuiry of the Leagve : thele Embaſſadors were ſcarce got onward on their way, as far as 
Fra, before they had the news that Piccimino had paſſed the Po with 6000 Horſe, There- 
upcn they made what haſte was poſſible, and being come to Venice, they found that Senatc 
very politive to have Breſcia retieved at that very time, not being ( as they faid ) able to 
attend any berter, nor their ſtate to put out any Fleet, fo that without pretent ſupply, they 
would be forced to ſurrender, which would complear the Duke's Succefles, and be the loſs 
of all their Territories by Land: tinding them 1o perverſe, Neri went to Verona, to hear 
what Arguments the Cre could produce to the Contrary, who with good Reafons made ir 
cut to him.that to endeavour the relict of Breſcia in that junCture, would be not only ineffe- 
Qualar preſent, but much to their prejudice atterwards, tor conlidering the Seafon of the 
Year, and {ituation of the Town, nothing could be done, he ſhould only harraſs and diſorder 
his Men fo, as when a proper time for Action ſhouid come, he ſhould be torced to draw off 
to Verona to {upply him{elt with what the Winter had conſumed, and what was neceflary 
for their future ſupport ;{o that all the time that was ht for Action,would be ſpent in marching 


The People which were with him, 30d dics, 


backward and forward, To adjuſt theſe things, Or/alto Juſt inians, and Grovan Piſans were Commiiſio. 
tent to Verona to the Count, by whom it was concluded (aftrer much diſpute) that the Ve- ners to the 
retians For the enſuing Year ſhould give the Count $0000 Ducats, and 49 a picce to the Count from 


relt of his Army. "That hc ſhould march forth with his whole Army, and fall upon the 
Duke, endcavouring by (ume ſmart impretſion upon his Country to make him recal Nicols 
out of Lombardy. After which conclulion, they returned to Venice, but the Venetians (the 
Sum being thought very great) went on but {l»wly with their Preparations, Nicolo Pic- 
cinino proceeded however, was got already into the Country of Romagna, and tampered {o 
ſucceſsfully with the Sons of Pandolfo Malateſta, that they delerted the [enetians and took up 
Arms under the Duke : this News was unpleaſing at Venice, but at Florence much more; 
becaule that way they thought to have given Nicolo a ſtop. But the Malateſts being in Re- 
bellion, the Florentines were not a liitle diſmaid, eſpecially fearing, that their General Pie- 
70 Giampagols Orfino (who was then in the "Territories of the Malateſts) might be deteated, 
and they by conſequerice diſarmed : theſe tidings, were alſo no ſmall trouble to the Count, 


the Yenetians, 


The Count 


who began to apprehend if Nicoo paſled into Tuſcany, he might be in danger of loſing La defirous to 


Marca, and (dilpoſed to ſccure his own Country it he could) he came to Venice, and being 
introduced tothe Duke, he declarcd to him, that his paſlage into Tuſcany would be conve- 
nient tor the League, for the War was to be carried on, where the General, and Army 
ot the Enemy was, and not among their private, and particular Towns, and Gariſons : 
Fecauſe their Army once beat, there is an end of the War ; butthough their Gariſons be 
taken, and their Towns reduced, if their Army be intire, they ſhould be never the nearer, 
but the War (as ic does many times happen) would break out more ſeverely. Afluring 
them that La Marca and all Tuſcany would be loſt if Nico! was not brickly oppoled ; which 
being loſt, no remedy could be expected in Lombardy ; but it ir might, he did not under- 
Itand how he could with any excuſe abandon his own Subjects and Friends ; for coming in- 
to L:mbardy a Prince, he ſhould be loth to leave ir as a private Captain, To this the Duke 
or Fence replicd, that it was manitelt, and nothing more certain, that if he letr Lombard, 

and 
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Difſwaded and pafſed the Po with his Army, all their Territories upon Land would beloſt ; and thay © 
by the Duke y,,u1d be tono purpoſe to conſume more Money in defending ir, For he can be no wig © 


of Yenice* Man who endeavours to defend that which he is {ureto loſe, and he no foo} who chuſe; to | h 
loſe his Country alone, rather than his Country and Money too, and if the loſs of their ij m 
fairs ſhould follow, it would then beclear enough how much it imported the repuration & 
the Venetians, to protet Romagna and Tuſcany, But the whole Senate was againſt bis oy; N 
nion, believing if he ſucceeded in Lombardy, he ſhould be fure every where elfe, and thy = 
could be-no hard task; that State, upon Nicole's departure, being lefr weak and infirm, to 
ſo that that might be ruined, before N:ce!o could be called back, or any other ſufficient re. ©. 
medy provided. That if things were curiouſly examined, it would be found that Nicy, 01 
was {ent into Tuſcany upon no other errand, but to divert the Count from his enterprize yz © th 
Lombardy, and remove the Wpr from his own Country by carrying it into another : ſothy 5 te 
if the Count ſhould purſue him without irrefiſtable neceſſity, he would rather accompliſh | ' 
his deligns, and do as he would have him : but it they continued their Army in Lombarg, hi 
and ſhifted in Tuſcany as well as they could ; they would be fenfible of their il] refulutich it 
when it was too late, and find that they had loſt all in Lombardy irrecoverably, without any w 
equivalence or repriſal in Tuſcany. ; h 

They came In this manner every Man having ſpoken, and replied, as his judgment direCted him;it © w 
to a Reſolu- was concluded to be quiet for ſome days, to ſee what the Agreement betwixt Nzcolo andthe © tc 

—_ Melateſts would produce : whether the Florentines might rely upon Piero Giam Pagolo;, and © C 
whether the Pope proceeded fairly with the League as he had promiſed he wouid. Thi / C 
reſolution being taken, not long after they had intelligence, that Piero Giam Pagolo wy * al 
marched towards Tuſcany with his Army ; and that the Pope was better inclined to the A 
League at that time, than before ; with which Advertiſements the Core being confirmed, ſt 
he was content to remain in Lombardy himſelf; that Neri ſhould be difpatched thither with If 
1000 of his Horſe, and five hundred others, and it things ſhould proceed fo, as that his 
preſence ſhould be neceflary in Tuſcavy, upon the leaſt Summons trom Neri the Count en: n 
gaped to repair to him without any delay. AcCordingly Ners marched away, arrived with © 
his Forces at Florence in April, and the ſame day Gram Pagolo arrived there alto ; inthe mean C 
time Nicolo Piccinino having ſettled the Aﬀeairs of Romagna, was deligning for Tuſcan; th 


and being inclined to have marched by the way of the Alps of S. Benederto, and the Valecd © 5$' 
Monzone, he found that paſſage ſo well defended by the Condu& of Nicolo da Piſa, that he | ft 


believed his whole Army would not be able to force it : and becauſe of the ſudder | tt! 
neſs of this irruption the Florentines were but indifterently provided either with Souldier, © n 
or Ofhcers, they committed the Paſſes of the other Alps to the guard of certain of their ſt 
Citizens, with ſome new raiſed Companies of Foot, among which Citizens Bartho/omeo Or- C 
landins had the command, and more particularly the keeping of the Caſtle of Marradz, and tc 
the Paſs that was by it. Nicolo Piccinino ſuppoling the Pais of S. Benedetto infuperable by 5} 


reaſon of the Courage and Vigilance of the Commander ; choſe rather to attempt the other b 
way where the cowardice and inexperience of the chiet Officer was not like to give him v 
ſo great oppolition. Marrads is a Caſtle built at the foot of thoſe Alps which divide Tuſcay b 
and Romagna; but on the fide of Romagna, at the entrance into the Vale di: Lamona though { 
it has no Walls, yet the River, the Mountains and the Inhabitants make it ſtrong. For the _ 
Men are martial and faithful,and the River has worn away the Banks,and made ſuch Grotes l 
and Hollows therein, that it is impoſſible from the Valley to approach it, it a little Bridge , 
which lies over the River be defended :- and on the mountain {ide the Rocks and the Cliffs ( 
are ſo ſteep, it is almoſt impregnable : but the puſillanimity of Bartolomeo debas'd the cow ; 
rage of his Men, and rendered the ſituation of his Caſtle of no importance : for ng ſooner 
did he hear the report of the Enemies approach, bur leaving all in confuſion, away heran | 
with his Party, and never ſtopp'dtill he came at Boygo a San. Lorenzo. Nicolo (having poſlelsd | 
himſelf of that Paſs : ſtrangely ſurprized to conſider how poorly it had been defended ; and | 
as much pleaſed that now it was his own) marched down into Mugelo, and having taken 
ſeveral Caſtles, he ſtaid at Puliciano to refreſh ; from whence he made his Excurſions as far | 
as Mente Fieſole, and was fo bold to paſs the River Arno, ſcouring, torraging, and plunder- 
ing the Country within three Miles of Florence. "The Florentines however were not at all 
diſmaid, but the firſt thing they did was to ſecure the Government, of which they were 
not much afraid both for the intereſt which Coſomo had with the People; and the method 
they had taken to reduce the chief Offices of the City into the hand: of a few of the moſt 
porent Citizens, who with their vigilance and ſeveriry kept under all ſuch as were diſcon 
rented, or ſtudious of new things, beſides they had Newsof the reſolutions in Lombard 3 of 
Neri's approach, with the number of his Forces ; and that the Pope had promiled to ſupp!y 
them with more : which hopes were ſufhcient to ſupport them till Neri's arrival. my =- 
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finding the City in ſome diſorders, reſolved to take the field, and reſtrain Nicolo from fo- 
raging fo freely : And therefore drawing together what Infantry he could,our ofthe People, 
he joyned them with his Horſe, marched into the field, and rook Remole, which the Ene- 
my had poſſels'd. Aiter the taking of that Town, he encamped his Army there ; obſtru- 
red the excurlions of Nicelo;, and gave the City great hopes of ſending him farther off. 
Nicolo obſerving, though the Florentines had loſt many of their Men, it procured no com- 
motion ; and underſtanding they were all quict and fecure inthe Town, he concluded it vain 


to loſe time any-longer, wherefore he changed his deſigns, and reſolved to do ſomething The Count 
which might cauſe the Florentines to provoke him to a Batte), in which he doubted not to Poppi revolts 


overcome, ard then all things would follow as he expeRted, of courſe. 
time in Nicolo's Army, Franceſco Conte di Popps who (when the Enemy was in Mugello) revol- 
ted from the Florentines, with whom he was in League, the Florentines had a jealoufie of nim 
before, and endeavoured to continue him their Friend, by enlarging his pay, and making 
him their Deputy over all the Towns which were near kim, but nothing could do, ſo 
firongly did his affteCtion incline him to the other Party, that no fear, nor a&t of kindneſs 
whatever was ſufhci: nt to divide him from Rinaldo, and the reſt of the Brethren, who had 
had the Guvernment formerly : fo that he no ſooner heard of Nicolo's approach, bur he 
went in to him immediately, and ſolicited him with all imaginable importunity to advance 
towards the City and march into Caſextino ; diſcovering to him the whole Strength of the 
Country, and with what caſe and ſecuricy he might firaiten the Enemy. Nic!o took his 
Counlel, and marching into Caſentrno, he poſſcle'd himiclf of Remena, and Bibiena, and 
afterwards encamped before Caſtle San Nicolo, That Caſtle is placed at the foot of thoſe 
A'ps which divide Caſentmmo from the Vale of Arno; and by reaſon it ſtood high, and had a 
ſtrong Gariſon in it, it was no eaie matter to take it, though Nicolo ply'd it continually with 
hi: Cannon, 

This $.ge continued twenty days, during which time the Florentines had got together 
what force they could, and had already under ſeveral Officers 3000 Foot at Fegghine, 
command-'d by Piero Giam Pagolo as General, Neri Capponi , and Bernardo de Medici as 
Commiſſioners. The Caſtle ot San Nicolo had ſert out four Perſons to give them notice of 
thcir Condition, and preſs them for Relief : whereupon the Commiſſioners examining the 
Situution of the Place, found it was not to be relieved but by the Alps which came down 
from the Ia'e of Arno, the tops of which might eaſily be poſlefs'd by the Enemy, before 
they could come at them, in reſpeC&t they had a ſhorter cutto them, ard the Elorentines could 
not ſtir, but they muſt of neceſſity be ſeen : fo that to attempt a thing which was not like to 
ſucceed, was to expoſe and caſt away their Men without doing any good : upon theſe 
C-nliderations the C/ mmiſſioners having commended their courage paſs'd, advifed them 
to conti,ue it Whilſt they were able, and when they found they could hold ic no longer, 
to ſurrender upon as good terms as they could : Hereupon, atter 32 days Siege, Nicolo 
became Maſter of the Caſtle, bur the loling ſo much time upon fo incon(iderable a place, 
was ( in great part ) the miſcarriage of that Enterprize ; for had he inveſted Florence, or 
but kept it Blocked up at a diſtance, the Governor of that Ciry would have been con- 
ſtrained ro raiſe Money and Men, and mult have ſupplied it with Proviſions, with much 
more difficulty, having the Enemy to near them, beſides many would have been prefling for 
Pcace, ſeeing the War fo likely to continue : but the defire the Count ds Popps had to be re- 
venged of that Garri:on (which had been his Enemy a long time) cauſed him to give that 


There was at that ff9m the Flo 
Fennne. 


Nicolo ill 


Counſel, and Nicol to oblige him, conſented to it, which was the deſtruCtion of both : 2nd adviſed by 
indeed it ſe|dOn; happens, bur private animoſity, proves a prejudice to the intereſt of the Count Poppl, 


Publick. Nico, purſuing his Victory, took Paſſina and Ch:uſi, and the Count di Popps per- 
iwaded him to continue in thoſe parts, alledging that he might extend his Quarters betwixt 
Chinſi and Pieve as he pleaſed, and making himſelf Maſter of the A4!ps, he might as he ſaw 
occaſion, return t.» the old Poſt in Caſentino and the Vale Arno, or falling down into 
Vale di Chiana and the Vale de Fevere, be ready upon the leaſt motion of the Enemy. But 
Nicolo refiefting upon the rockineſs of thoſe places, only replied his Horſes could ſwal- 
ww no Stones, and removed to Borgo 4 S. Sepulcro, where he was received with all demon- 
[tration ot kiadne(s ; from whence he endeavoured to debauch the Citizens of Caſtello, but 
they were too firm to the Florentines to entertain any ſuch motion. Being defiruus to have 
Perugia where tie was born) at his devotion, he went thither with 40 Horſe ro make them 
a Vilir, ard was honourably treated, but in a few days he rendred himſelf ſuſpeCted, ba- 
vieg been wheed'ing with the Legate and ſeveral of the Cinzens, and made many Pro- 
Polais to them, but now: of them ſucceeded ; fo that receiving $8000 Ducars of them, he 
returned to his A+ +7, y, 

At.cr this he ; . ligence in Crotona, and was very buſy in ſeducing it from the Flo- 
rentines, 
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rentines, but being diſcovered before it was ripe, that alſo came to nothing. Among the 


Kicolo pra- principal of that City there was one Bartolomeo di Senſo,who going the Rounds one night 


Qiſes to ſur- 


the Captain's Order, was told by a Country Man his Friend, that if he had no mind toks 


prize Cr010n4: [{1[eg, he ſhould have a care,and go back. Bartolomeo preffing to know his reaſon ; he fours 


Breſcia re» 
lieved, 


the whole ſeries of the Plot, and went immediately to the Governor, and acquainted hin: 
who, ſeizing upon the Conlpirators, and doubling his Guards thereupon, expeRted the 
coming of Nicolo according to agreement, who came indeed punQuually ar his time, but kng. 
ing himſelf diſcovered, returned to his Quarters. Whilſt things were carried on in Tyſzqy 
at this rate, with little advantage to the Forces of the Duke, his Afairs in Lombardy wers 
as unquiet, but with more detriment and loſs, for Count Franceſco as ſoon as the ſeaſon guy, 
leave, took the Field with his Army, and the Venetians having repaired their Fleet in the 
Lake, he thought it beſt in the firſt place to make himſelf Maſter of that, and to driveth, 
Duke out ; ſuppoſing when he had done thar, the reſt would be eafte. Whereupon 
cauſed the Venetian Fleet to ſet upon the Dukes ; which they did, and defeated them ; af 
which he took all the Caſtles which they had in their poſſeffion, ſo that the Enemy whit 
beſieged Breſcia by Land, underſtanding the deſtiny of their Comrades, drew off from the 
Siege; and left the Town free, after ic had been ftraitned three Years. Having finiſhed 
his Buſineſs there, and obtained fo important a Vidtory, the Count thought fit to ſeek ay 
the Enemy, who was retired to Socino, a Caſtle upon the River of Ogtio, and diflodging 
them there, they retreated to Cremona : where the Duke made Head, and reſolved to. 
fend that part of his Country. Bur the Count advancing daily againſt him ; being fearfy 


he ſhould loſe all, or a great part of his Territory, he began to lament the reſolution « | 


ſending Nicolo into Tuſcany 3 and to redreſs his error, he writ word to Nicolo of the cond; 
tion he was in, preſſing him with all ſpeed to come back to his relief. "The Florentines in 
the mean time had joined their Forces with the Pope's, and made a halt at Anghiari a Cx 
ſle at the foot of the Mountains which part Val di Tevere, from Valdichiana, four Miles 6. 
ſtant from San Sepulcro ; betwixt which places the way was plain, the Country Champaign, 
fit for Horſe, and proper for a Battel, Having heard of the Count's Vitory,and that Nic 
was recalled, they thought the Viſtory might be obtained without more hazard or labou, 
and therefore Orders were diſpatched in all haſte ro the Comiſlaries to avoid an Engagemen 
by all means ; for Nicolo could not ſtay in Tuſcany many days. Theſe Orders coming t 


Nicolo's ear, finding that of neceffity he muſt part; rhat he might have left nothing untryed, | 
he reſolved to provoke them to a Batrel, believing he ſhould rake them unprovided, ering | 


(according to their intelligence) they could have no reafon to expect any ſuch thing ; and 
to this he was much encouraged by Rinaldo, the Conte di Poppi, and all the Florentin 
exiles, who knew well enough they were undone if Nicolo departed ; bur if they could bring 
them to a fight, there was a poſlibility of prevailing, and it they did loſe the Victory, they 
ſhould loſe it with Honour. 

This reſolution being taken, the Army moved ; and being advanced as far as Borgo be- 
fore the Florentines perceived it, he commanded 2000 Men out of that City, who, (t:- 
lying much upon the ConduRt of their General, and the Promiſes he made then, 
being alſo defirous of Plunder) followed him chearfully. Marching on from thenc: 
directly towards Anghiari in Battalia, Nicolo arrived with his whole Army within two 
Miles, when Micheletto Attendulo perceiving a great Duſt, and ſuſpeCting it to be the Ene- 
my, cried out to have all People ſtand to their Arms. "The tumult in the Florentine 


The Battet Camp was not ſmall ; for that Army encamped ordinarily without any Diſcipline, and bs 
of Angtizri, ing negligent beſides, in preſumption the Enemy were further off, chey were fitter to fly than 


to fight ;, all of them being diſarm'd, and ſtraggled from their Quarters into ſuch places i 
the ſhade, or their Recreations had carried them. Nevertheleſs ſo much diligence was uſed 
by the Commiſlaries, and the General, that before the Enemy could ger up, they were 
Horſeback, and in order to receive them ; and as Michele:to was the firſt that diſcovered 
thera, ſo he was the firſt that engaged them ; running with his Troop to ſecure the Bridge 
which croſſed the way not far from Anghiari., Micheletro having poſted himſelf at the 
Bridge, Simomino an Officer of the Popes, and his Legate, placed themſelves on the right 
hand, and the Florentine Commiſfaries, and General on the bf: ; having planted the Foot 
thick as poſſible upon the Banks ; there was only one way for the Enemy to attack them and 
that was by the Bridge ; nor had the Florentines any where to defend themſelves but there; 
only they ordered their Foot, that if the Enemies Foot ſhould leave the High way, and fl 
upon the Flanks of the Horſe ; they ſhould ler fly at them with their Croſs bows, and giit 
their Cavalry a ſecure paſſage over the Bridge. 

The firſt that appeared, were gallantly received by Michelerto, and repulſed ; but 4ſt 
and Franceſco Piccinino coming in with a commanded Party to their relief, they char 
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«d him fo briskly, that Michelerro was not only beat back over the Bridge, but purſued to 
the very end of the Town, and they which purtued them being charged again inthe Flank, 
were repulſed over the Bridge, and all things as at fi-ſt. This Skirmiſh continued two 
hours compleat : f..metimes Nzc»/o, and ſometimes the Florentines being Maſters of the 
Bridge ; and though the hght upon the Bridge was «qual to buth, yet on this (ide and the 
other, Nicolo had much the difidvantage. For Nicelo's Men paſſing the Bridge were re- 
ceived by a grofs of the Enemy, which being drawn up with advantage by reaſon of the 
ground, could charge, or wheel, or relicve thoſe that were diſtreſſed, as they ſaw occa- 
ſion. But when the Furentines paſſed over, Nicolo had no place to relieve his Men tor 
the Dirches and Bavks in the way, as it appeared in the conflict ; for though Nico's's For- 
ces gained the Bridge ſeveral times, yet by the freſh Supplies of the Enemy they were ſtill 
torced to give back : but when the Florentimes prevailed and paſſed over the Bridge, Nico's 
had not time, by reaſon of the bri-kneſs of their charge, ard the incommodity of the ground 
to reinforce his Men, but thoſe which were behind were forced to mix with thoſe that were 


Piccining d=c 


before, one diſ'1dercd the other, and the whole Army was conſtrained to fly, and every \*2ted. 


Man got to Borgo as well as he could. "The Florentines let them go, as having more mclt- 
ration to the Plunder, which in Horſes, Arms, and other things, aftorded them a plenti- 
ful prey ; tor with Nico's there eſcaped not above 1000 Horle, moſt of the reſt being ta- 
ken Prifoners : the Cirizens of Borgo who had followed Nicolo for prize, became prize them 
ſelves, and were moſt of them taken z with all their carriages and colours : this Victory was 
not ſo much prejudicial to the Duke, as it was advantageous to Tuſcany, tor had the Flo- 
rentines loft the Day,that Province had been his ; but he loſing it, loft nothing but his Arms 
and his Horfes, which a little Money would recruit. Never was there any War made in 
an Enemy's Country with lI:fs execution than in this, for in ſo great a rout, and fo ſharp 
an Engagement, which laſted four hours, there was bur one Man lain, and he not by any 
Wound or honourable Exploit, but tailing from his Horſe he was trodden ro Death, with 
ſuch ſecurity did they hght then; for all of them being Curiaſfiers on Horſeback, and com- 
plearly armed, they could not preſently be killed, and if they found there was no likeli- 
hood of getting oft themſelves, or being reſcued by their Friends, they furrendred before 
they could come at them ro {hy them : this Battel both in it ſelf and confſcquences, was 
a great inſtance of the unhappineſs of that War ; tor the Enemy being beaten, and Nico!o 
tled to Borgo, the Commiſſioners would have purſued, and beſieged him in that place, tv 
have made their Victory entire : Bur ſome of the Officers and Soldiers would nut obey, 
pretending they would difpole of their Plunder, and cure themſelves of their Wounds, and 
which is more remarkable, the next day about Noon, without any regard to, or leave from 
their Superiour Othcers, they went to Arezzo, depolited their prey, and returned to Ang- 
hiars when they had done. 

A thing fo contrary to all Order and Milirary Diſcipline, that the relicks and remainder 
of any well-governed Army would cafily have rob'd them of their Victory, which { unde- 
jervedly they had obt und. And belides this, the Commitſioners giving order that all Pri- 
ſoners ſhould be kept (to prevent their rallying, or gerting together again) in ſpite of 
their Orders, they dilmiſs'd them all. A thing moſt juſtly to be admir'd, that an Army 
10 conſtitured, ſhould be able to get the Viftory, and that the Enemy ſhould be ſo poor 
ſpirited as to be beaten by them. Whilſt the Florentine therefore were marching to Arezz2 
and returning again, Nzcolo had opportunity to quit Borgo, and draw off all his Men to- 
wards Romazna; and with him the Florentine Exiles, who ſceing their hopes deſperate of 
returning to Florence they diſpericd themſelves into all Parts of Iraly, and ſome of them 
into other Countries, as their Conveniences prompred them ; of theſe Rinaldo choſe An- 
cona tor his reſidence, and aftcrwards (to obtain a Manſion in Heaven, for that which he 
had loſt upon Earth) he went to viſit the Sepulchre of our Saviour ; from whence being re- 
turned, as he was {uting at Table very merry at the Wedding of one of his Daughters, 
he tell down on a ſudden, and died. His fortune being favourable fo far, as to take him 
away in one of the molt pleaſant days of his Life ; a man truly honourable in all Conditions, 
but would have been much more, had his Stars brought him forth in a City that had been 
united 5; tor Florence being taCtious, the ſame things diſguſted there, which would have 
been rewarded in another place. The Commiſſaries when their Men were come back 
rom 4rex50, and Nicolo departed, preſented themſelves before Borgo; whereupon the 
Townſmen would have ſurrendred to the Florentines, but could not be accepted : in this 
Ireaty and Negotiation, the Commilſluries became jealous of the Pope's Legate, leſt he 
nad a delign of ſeizing it for the Church ; to that they came to ill Language, and doubt- 
leſs lome ill uccident would have happened, had thoſe Propotals proceeded : rhe Pope's Le- 
pare being pratified in his detires,that Controverlic tell ro the ground, Whilſt they were fo 
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ſolicitous for the enterprize of Borgo, News came that Nicolo Piccinino was marched toward, 
Rome ; but others {aid towards La Marca, wherefore the Legate, and many of the reſt, gave 
their opinions to march towards Perugia, to be ready to defend either Rome or La Mara, 
whither Nicolo was fled with Bernardo de Medici ;, and Neri, with the Florentines, were t 
march for Caſentino : this being determined, Neri departed with his Forces to Raſſing , 
took it, and Bibiena, Prato Vecchio, and Roment ;, from thence he marched to Poppi, and be. 
P-ppi beſie- lieped it on two ſides ; one towards the Plain of Certomondo ;, and the other upon the Moyn. 
ged. tain that goes along to Fronzoli, Count Popps ſeeing himſelt forſaken both by God and Mar, 
had ſhut himſelf up in Popps, not with any hopes of relief, but to make his Conditions { 
much the better ; and Ners coming before it and forming his Siege, he defired a Par!y, ard 
had as-good terms offered as in his ſtate could be expected, which were to go away hirnſelf, 
and his Children, with whatever they could carry with them, for which the Town and it; 
Territory was to be delivered to the Florentines ; whilſt the Treaty was managing, he came 
down to the Bridge over the Arno which is at the end of the Town, and calling to Ne:z, in 
great Sorrow and AffiCtion, he ſaid ro him, 

Poppi's Had I conſidered my own ill Fortune and your Power as I ſhould have done, I had been now az 4 
Speech to the x,;y4 congratulating your Vitory, and not ſupplicating your Mercy as an Enemy. Fortune at pre. 
— wy ſent it favourable and propitious to you : to me it 18 rigid and ſevere ; I had Horſes and Army, 

and Subjets, and Eſtate, and who can wonder if I part with them unwillingly * but if yu 
pleaſe (as you may) to command all Tuſcany, we muſt of neceſſity obey : I have this on,» to 
comfort me, that had not I committed this error, ſuch would not have been that exerciſe tur 
demonſtration of your Genereſity, for if now you ſhould think fit to preſerve me, you wall leave to 
the World an indelible inſtance, and example of Clemency: let therefore your Compaſſion exceed my 
Offence, and permit at leaſt that this ſinzle reſidence may continue to thoſe from whom your Preae- 
ceſſors have received formerly many Obligations. 
Neri's An- Nert replied, That he had unhappi'y placed his hopes upon People which conld do him no goed, 
ſwer, That be had tranſgreſſed ſo highly againſt the Republick of Florence, that as things then ſtood, 
there was a neceſſity of yielding up all, and that he muſt abandon theſe places, as he was an Ene- 
my to Florence, which as a Friend he had refuſed to preſerve ;, for he had given ſo ill a Teſti» 
mony and Example of himſelf, that he could not be continued ,, and in every chance of Fortune had 
been ſo unconſtant and various, that they could not have any confidence but that ſtill he would be 
working to the prejudice of their ſtate, and yet it was not ſo much him , as his intereſt they 
were afraid of. But if he would withdraw into Germany, the Government of Florence would 
mtercede, that he might reſide there as a Prince and be a Friend to him, for the Obliaations he 
ſaid they had received from his Anceſtors. To which the Count anſwered in great Paſſion, 
That he would be farther off the Florentines than ſo , and laying aſide a!l further Capitulation 
{ ſeeing no remedy )) the Count delivered up the Tewn, and all hu other Concerns to the Florentines; 
ouly his Goods, hu Wife and Children departed with him, wery diſconſolate, for having loſt a Donu- 
mon which his Predeceſſors had enjoyed above 4.00 years. 'Thele Succeiles being known in 
Florence, were received with great Joy and Acclamation, both by rhe Magiſtrates and 
People. And becauſe Barnarderto de Medici, found that Nicolo's marching towards Rome or 
La Marca would be of little importance, he returned with his Forces to Ners, and hoth of 
them coming back to Florence, it was reſolved that they would be entertained with the 
Highcſt Honours which could be conferred by that City upon their Viftorious Members , 
and accordingly they were received in a Triumphant manner, by the Senate, the Captains 
of the Parties, and the whole City belide, 
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T always was (and *tis reaſonable it be) the deſign and end of all thoſe who make War, 
to enrich themſelves, and impoveriſh the Enemy ; nor is Conqueſt and Victory defired 
upon any other ſcore, but ro magnihe the one, and to depreſs the other : Hence ir is, 
that whenever Victory impoveriſhes or debilitates you, you have either tranſgreſſed,or 

fallen ſhort of what you aimed at in the War. That Prince, or Commonwealth is en- 
riched by Victory, when he cxrirpateth his Enemy, and impropriates the ſpoil. *On the 
uther {ide, his Victory impoveriſhes him, when (though he overcomes his Enemy) he can- 
nut utterly extinguiſh him, and the ſpoil and prey is left ro the Souldiers. This Prince, 
this Commonwealth, is unhappy in its Lofſes, but more in irs Vitories; for being defeas 
ted, it is liable to the Injuries of its Enemies ; and being victorious, to the contumely of its 
Friends, which as they are lefs reafonable,are lefs ſupportable,ſeeing it isagain necethrated to 
oppre!s and diſguſt irs SubjeAs by new Impoſlitions and Taxes : and if there be the leaſt hu- 
manity in Government, it cannot rejoyce or exult in a Victory, which makes all its Sub- 
j-Qts ſad. The well-governed Commonwealths of old, were wont to fill their Bags with 
Gold and Silver ; diſtribute Donatives, remit Subſidies and Tribute to the People, and ſo- 
lemnize their ViEtories with Merriment and feaſting ; but thoſe of whom we write, drain- 
cd their Exchequer, impoveriſhed the People, and never ſecured themſelves of their Ene- 
mics ; which proceeded from the diſorders in the Management of the War; for having 
beaten, and pillaged the Enemy, they neither kept them Priſoners, nor killed them; fo 
that [bing incenled) they forbare revenging themſelves upon the Conqueror no longer 
than he which commanded them could recruit them with Horſes and Arms 2 and the Plun- 
der and Ranſoms falling to the Soldiers, rhe Conquerours made no Advantage of the Spoils 
of the Enemy, but were forced to tear their Supplies out of the Bowels of their Subjects ; 
noth*”:7 of benefir accurring to the People, they were rendred more imperious and cruel 
int}; Taxcs : and thoſe Soldiers kad brought things to that paſs, that both the Conque- 
r91 +4 conquered (if they intended to preterve their Authority over their Men) were in 


nec: of more Money ; for the one fide was to be recruited, the other to be rewarded ; 
an. 1 one could not hight, unleſs he was newly equipped ; ſo the other would not engage 
hi-+ +: ut recompence tor what was paſled ; from whence it happened, that one {ide had 
r- 1 jy of its Vidory, and the other no great ſenſe of its loſs ; for the conquered bad 


-ctuir, and the Conqueror had none to purſue. This diforder and perverſneſs in 
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the Soldicr was the reaſon that Nicolo was recruited, and on Horſeback again, before his 
defegr was kyown thorow Jraly ; and ſharper War be made upon his Encanies afterwards, 
than he had ever done before. This it was, that after hys rout before Breſcia, enabled him 
to ſurprize Verena : this it was, that after he was worlted at Verona, gave him opportunity 
ro invade Tuſcawy; this it was, that after his loſs ar Aughiars, recruited him again, and made 
him ſtronger in the Field (ere he got to Romagne) than he was before, which gave tte 
Duke new hopes of defending Lombardy, though by means of his abſence he had looked 
upon it as loſt: for.whilſt Nicolo was giving the Enemy an alarm at Tuſcany, the Duke of 
Milan was reduced to a condition of hazarding all, and therefore apprehending he might 
be undone, before Nicolo (who was ſent for) would come to his reicue, ro Rop the Career 
of rhe Count, and temper his fortune by induſtry, which he could not do by force; he 
bad recoyrle to thoſe Remedies which jn the like caſe he had many times uſed, and ſent Ny. 
colo da Eſt; Prince of Ferrgra to Peſchierg to the Count, to perſwade him in kis Name to a 
The Duke Peace ; and ro remonſtrate ro him that the proſecution of the War could not turn to his 
propoſeth a advantage;for it the Duke ſhould be diſtreſled,and unable ro maintain his reputarton,the Count 
Peace, would be the firſt which would ſuffer by it z by reaſon the Venetians and Flerentines Would 
have no farther occaſion, and by conſequerice no farther eſteem for him : ard as ateltims- 
ny of the {incerity of his Propoſal, the Duke offered ro conſummate his Marriage, and fend 
his Daughter to Ferrarg to be deljvercd ro him as ſoon a3 the Peace was concluded; to which 
the Count replied, that if the Duke did truly delire Peace, he might culily have it; for the 
Penetians and Florentines were as much inclined to it as he, but the dithculty would be to pec- 
{wade them he was in earneſt, as knowing he woul1 never have propoſed any ſuch thing, 
had not ſome neceſſity conſtrained him; and as ſoon as that ſhould be removed, he would 
make War upon them again. 

As to the buſineſs of his Marrjage, he could pot repoſe any confidence ia bis promile, ha- 
ving been to often baffled by him before : neverthelels, if every thing elfe were agreed, he 
ſhould proceed in it as his Friends ſhould adviſe. The Venetians, who are jcalous of their 
Soldiers, where they have no reaſon to be ſo, had reaſon enough to be ſu'picious here, 
which the Count being deſirous to remove, profecuted'the War with all diligence unagi- 
nable ; but his mind was ſo inflamed with ambition, and the Venerzans (0 {lack, and intre- 
pidated with jealouſie, little more was done that Summer : fo that when Nice! Piccinino 
returned into Lombardy, Winter came on, and the Armies were ſent to their Winter-quar- 
ters ; the Count to Veroxaz the Duke to Cremona : the Flarentines into TFc.any, and the 
Pope's Army to Romagna, which after the Bartel of Anghiars, aflaulted Furls and Bologna in 
hopes to have taken them from Fraxc:ſco Piccinino, who kept them trom his Father, and 
defended them ſo well, they could nat get them our of his hands ; nevertheleſs their com- 
ing into thoſe parts, fo terrified the People of Ravenna that to avoid the domination of the 
Church by conſent of Oftafio di Porenta their Lord, they ſubimicted to the Venetian, who (in 

The Ingra- recompence of his kindneſs, that he might never recover by force what he had given 
titude of the them with ſo little diſcretion) ſent Oftaſio with his only Son to ſpend their days in Candia, 
Fen:tan. where they died : In which Expedition his Holineſs wanting Money, (notwithſtanding the 

Victory at Anghiars) he was glad to fell the Caſtle of Borgo a Sr Sepulcro to the Florentines 
for 25000 Ducats. 

Things being in this poſture, and all ſides thinking themſelves fafe as long as it was 
Winter; all thoughts of Peace were laid aſide, eſpecially by the Duke, who chought him- 
{e!f doubly ſafe, bath in the Seaſon of the Year, and the arrival of Nicolo; and had theretore 
broke oft his 'Freaty with the Count a little abruptly ; and im great balt rigged out Nicolo 
apgail with all Proviſions and Accoutrements that were neceflary for the War : the Count 
having notice of his Preparations, went to Venice to conſult the Senaze how Aﬀairs were to 
be ordered the next Summer, When Nicolo was ready (perceiving the E nemy out of or- 
der) he never ſtaid for the Spring, but in the coldeſt of the Winter he paſſed the 44a, and 
Acrs, (urprized 2000 Horſe, and rook moſt of them Prifoners : but that which touched 
the Cone neareſt and Rarthed the Venetians, was the defection of Ciarpe/lone, one of his 
2rincipal Officers, who went over tothe Duke : The Count had no ſooner the News, but he 
left Fenice:;, and coming with all poſſible ſpeed to Breſcia, he found Nice!o retired, and gone 
back to his former Station: the Count had no mind, finding the Enemy gone, to follow him 
at that time z but choſe rather to defer, till ſome advantage ſhould tempt him, and give 
tim opportunity to revenge himſelf : he prevailed therefore with the Venetians to recal the 
Forces they had in the Florentine Service in Tuſcany; and to confer the command of them 

Mickeletto VPN Mecheletto Attendulo, Gattamelata being dead. The Spring being come, Nicelo Picci- 
General for m4n0 was hiſt in the Field, and belieged Cignano, a Caſtle ſome twelve Miles diſtant from 
the League. Breſcia: to the relief of which, the Count addreiſed himſelf; and betwixt theſe two Gene- 
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rals the War was managed as formerly. "The Count being fearful of Bergamo, went with 
his Army and encamped before Martimergo, a Caſtle which (if raken) lay very convenient 
for the ſuccouring of Bergamo ( which City was by Nicolo greatly diſtreſſed) who finding 


he could not eaſily be diſturbed, but by the way of Martmengo, had ſupplicd it plentifully 
with all things, fo as the Count was forced to befiege it with all his Army : whereupon 
Nicolo marched with his Forces where he might moſt conveniently incommode him, and in- 
trenched himſclf fo ſtrangely, the Count could not (wichout maniteſt danger) affiil him ; 
ſo that thereby he brought things to that paſs that the beſieger was in more diſtreſs, than 
the beſieged 3 and the Cone than the Caſtle, For the Corne could neither keep the Siege 


for want of Proviſions, nor riſe, for fear of Nicolo's Army + and every body expected Vi- 
Qory for the Duke, and Deſtruction for his Lnemy : but Fortune, (which never wants 
ways of tavouring her Friends, and diſobliging ber Enemies) brought it about that Nicolo 
in confidence of his Viftory was grown fo infolent haughty, that without reſpe& to the 
Duke, or himſelf, he ſent him word that he had ſerved him a long time, and as yer not 
gained fo much Ground as would bury him when he died ; he delired therefore ro know 
what recompence he was to expeCt tor all his dangers and fatigues ; for it being now in his 
Power to make him abſolure Maſter of Lombardy, and ro pur all his Enemies into his hands, 
he thought it but reaſonable, as he was certain of his Victory; to be ſecured of his Reward ; 


when he had tircd and worn himſelf out in his Wars, he might have that "Town for his re- 
ceis; and at the laſt he took the boldneſs to threaten the Duke with the quitting his Enter- 
prize, if he was not gratihed in his demands. "This contumelious and infolent way of capi- 
ulation, was ſo oftenfive, and deteſtable ro the Duke, that he reſolved ro loſe all, rather 
than comply ; ſo that this arrogance in Nicolo wrought an effeCt upon him, ro which the 
Arms nor the menaces of the Enemy could never reduce him ; and thar was to make 
Peace with the Count, to Whom he ſent Guido Buone da Fortona with Propoſals of Peace ; 
and the profter of his Daughter; which was embraced with both Arms by the Coune and 
his Collegues. 

A! being privately agreed among themſelves ; the Duke ſent a Meſſage to Nicolo to re- 


Peace before a Vittory that was doubtful. Nico!o admired his reſolution, as not able to 
imagine what ſhould make him reject fo glorious a Victory ; not in the leaſt ſuſpeing, thar 
he boggled atthe remuneration of his Friends, and choſe rather to let his Enemies eſcape; fo 
that not obeying him readily, the Duke was conſtrained to threaten, that without imme- 
diate compliance, he would deliver him up as a prey for his own Soldiers, and his Enemy, 
Whereupon Nicolo ſubmitted, but with the ſame alacrity as one that is forced to forſake both 
his Country and Friends ; complaining and lamenting his unhappineſs, whoſe Viftory over 
his Enemies was always interrupted either by his fortune, or the Duke. The Truce being 
made, the Marriage betwizt Madona Bianca and the Count was conſummated, and the City 
of Cremona given to her in Dower : after which, the Peace was concluded in November 1 4.4 1. 
at which for the [/enetians, Franceſco Barbadico, and Pagolo Frone ;, for the Florentines, Agnolo 
Acciailo were pretent ; the Venerzans got by this Peace Peſchiera, Aſola, and Leonata a Caltle 
belonging to the Marqueſs of Mantoua. 

The Wars in Lombardy being ended, the only part of Ialy where there was any Hoſtility 
wasin the Kingdom of Naples, which not being able to be compoſed, was the occaſion of 
new Troubles in Lombardy. During the Wars in thoſe parts, A/fonſs of Aragon bad over- 
run the whole Kingdom of Naples, and left the King of Rinaro nothing art all but the Country 
about the Metropolis. W hereupon Alfonſo conceiving the Viftory already in his hands, 
reſolved whilſt he belieged Naples, to ſeize upon Benevento, and the reſt of the 'Towns 
which were yet remaining to the Count in thoſe Countries, ſuppoling it might be done with- 
out much danger, the Cone himſelt being imployed in Lombardy ;, and his delign ſuc- 
ceeded as eaſily as he imagined ; for he took all his Towns with little or no oppoſition. 
But the News arriving of the Peace in Lombardy, Alfonſo began to apprehend leſt the Court 
(to recover what he had loſt) ſhould joyn with Rinare, and Renato being of the ſame opi- 
nion, ſent to invite , and ſolicit the Coune that he would come and revenge himfelf of 
his Enemy, by relieving his Friend. On the other fide, Alfonſo was as earneſt with the 
Dulce, that in reſpect of che friendſhip which was betwixt them, he would give the Count 
{ome diverſion, and by imploying him in greater Aﬀairs, enforce him from undertaking 
of this. Philippo entertained the motion very readily ; not conſidering it intrenched upon 
that Peace, which not long before he had concluded with ſo much prejudice to himlelf : he 


cauſed therefore to be ſignified co the Pope Eugenius, that then was the time to m_ the 
Owns 


Nicols's in- 
and therefore he did propuſe he might have the City of Piacenzs made over to him, that —_— to the 


Peace be. 
quire him to make a 'Truce with the Count for a Twelvemonth ; pretending his Treaſure twix: theDuke 
was low, and had been ſo exhauſted with the War, that he could not but preter a certain 229 che Count, 
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Towns which the Count had taken from the Churches, and for his eaſter ſucceſs, he prof. 
fered him Nicolo Piccinino, who was in his pay during the War, but diſcharged upon 
the Peace, and was at that time in Romagna with his Forces : the Pope received the Props. 
ſition very joyfully upon a double account, both as he hated Franceſco, and delired his owri, 
and though he had been cheated by Nicolo once before, yet now the Duke interpoling, he 
could not ſuſpeCt him in the leaſt ; joyning his Forces therefore with N:cols's, he marched 
into la Marca: the Count being much alarm'd at the News, got what Strength together he 
could, and went to encounter them. 

In the mean time, Alfonſo took Naples ; and all that Kingdom fell into his hands eXcept 
Caſtelnuovo : Rinato having left a ſtrong Gariſon in Caſte/nuovo, went away hinſelt for 
Florence; where he was moſt honourably received, but finding he was not able to con- 
tinue the War, he ſtayed there but ſome certain days, and away he paſſed to Mar/itra ;, &v. 
ring which time Alfonſo had taken Caſtelnurvo, and the Count was got into La Marca, but 
not ſo ſtrong as the Pope and Nicolo : wherefore he addreſſcd himiclt ro the Venerian, and 
Florentine, for afſiſtance both of Men and Money ; repreſenting to them, that unlels they 
now looked upon them, and did ſomething to reſtrain the Pope and A!ferſo, whillt he was in 
being, afterwards they would have enough to do to ſecure themlelves ; tor they might Joyh 
with Duke Philip, and divide all Ital betwixt them : tor ſome time both Venerian ahd 
Florentine ſuſpended their Anſwer, either becauſe they were unwilling to make his Holi 
neſs, and Alfonſo their Enemies ; or elſe, becauſe their hands were already full in Bologna, 
Hannibal Bentivoglio had driven Franceſco Piccinino out of that City, and to enable himſelf 
to defend it againſt the Duke (who was a favourer of Franceſco) he had defired the ath- 
ſtance of the Venetians and Florentines ; and they not denied it. Whilſt the Aﬀairs in Be 
logna were in this manner uncertain, they could not reſolve to give the Cowt their ath- 
ſtance ; but Hannibal defeating Franceſco afterwards, 1o that all things there ſeemed to be 
compoſed, they then concluded to ſupply him. Yet firſt to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
Duke, they renewed the League wich him, ro which the Duke was not averſe, for though 
he had conſented to the War againſt the Cone, whilſt Rinaro was in the Field; yet now 
Rinato was routed, and his whole Kingdom taken from him, he had no mind the Coun 
ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe: and to that end, henot only conſented to the Aid which they 
deſired, but he writ to Afonſo to draw his Forces back again into Naples, and not to proſecute 
the War there any longer ; to which, although A/fonſo was very unwilling, yet in reſpe& 
of his Obligations to the Duke, he quietly conſented, and drew ofi his Army to the other 
ſide of Trento. 

Whilſt things were in this poſture in Romagna, the Florentines were not unanimous at 
home : among the Citizens of chiefeſt reputation and authority in that Government, Neri 
the Son of Gino Cappons was one, of whoſe intereſt Coſmo de Medici was moſt particularly 
jealous, in reſpect of the great vogue he had both in the City, and Army : tor having 
a long time had the Command of the Florentine Forces, he had gained them exceedingly by 
his courage and deportment : belides the many great Services pertormed by him and his Fa- 
ther (the Father having taken P/a, and the Son defeated Nicolo at the Battel of Angbiari) 
were freſh upon the memory, and cauſed him to be beloved by moſt People, but dreaded 
by ſuch as were fearful of more Companions in their Government. Amongſt other «f 
their principal Officers, there was one Baldaccio 4 Anghiari an excellent Soldier ; nat 10 be 


Balduccio Geo ſurpailed, either for courage or condut in all Italy at that time : having always comman- 
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Florentine 
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ded their Foot, he had gained fo great influence upon them, that it was generally believed, 
with him they would undertake any enterprize whatever, when ever he delicd them. 
This Baldaccio was a great lover of Neri, of whoſe Bravery and Prudence he had all alorg 
been a witneſs, which to the reſt of the Grandees,gave great occaſion of fuipicion ; and thiuk- 
ing with themſelves that to let him alone would be dangerous, bur to impriton him much 
more ; they reſolved to make him away, and fortune cfiefted ir. Bartolomeo Orlandint was 
at that time Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitia ; who having been ſent to keep the Paſs at Marradi 
(as was faid before) when Nicolo Piccinino made his Inroad into Tuſcany, had moſt baſely 
delerted ir, and expoſed a Country which was almoſt inacceſſible of it ſelf, Baldaccio was 
ſo much provoked, or rather aſhamed at his Cowardice, that he ſpake lightly of him, 
and writ ſeveral Letters expreſſing his contempt ; which Barrolomeo reſenting highly, and 
being conſcious it was true ; he reſolved to be revenged, and expiate his own faulc with the 
death of his accuſer : hisreſolution being known to other of his Enemies, they encouraged 
him to proceed, and at one blow to revenge himſelf for the injury he had received ; and e- 
liver the ſtate trom a perſon they could neither retain without danger, nor diſtnils without 
ruine. Having fixed upon his way, Bartolomeo ſhut up ſeveral Armed Men one day in the 
{-namber; and Baldaccio being come to the Piazza ( as he conſtantly did) to diicourle 
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with the Magiſtrates, and require Orders for his Condu&t, the Gonfaloniere ſent to ſpeak 
with him, and he preſently obeyed : ſeeing him coming, the Gonfaloniere went to meet him, 
and entertained him about his A{fairs three or four turns in the Senator's Chamber ; but at 
ſengeh having drilled him near the Chamber where his Ambuſh was laid, ke gave the Signal, 
and all of them ruſhing upon him (who was alone, and without Arms) they killed him, 
and threw him out of the Palace window which locks towards the Dogara ;, and then cutting 
of his Head, and carrying his Trunk into the Piazzo, they left it there all day as a fpeRacle 
for the People : he had only one Son by his Wife Annalena;, which living not long after him, 
Anna'ena deprived both of Husband and Child, and reſolving to have no farther conver(a- 
tion with Man, ſhe made a Monaſtery of her Houſe, and ſhutting her ſelf up with ſeveral 
other noble Perſons, which came to her to thar purpoſe ; ſhe ſpent the remainder of her days 
there in great Piety and 1evortion; calling the Monaſtery by her own Name, and immortali- 
zing her memory buth by the one and the other. *T'his a&tion was no ſmall diminution to 
Neri; and took away 4 conliderable part of his reputation and friends, yet it did not farishe 
the contrivers ; {or having been more than ten years at the helm, the authority of the Bala 
expired, and every body began totalk and a&t with more freedom than they thought conve- 
nient,they judged it necc{lary to revive that Court, for the encouragement of their Friends, 
2nd the depreſſion of their Enemies : Hereupon, inthe Year 14.44, the Counſels created a 


1444: 


new Balia, which re-ctabliſhcd the Offices; contrafted the rumber of the Officers which * m_—_ recors 


were to chuſe the Senators, renewed the Chancery of Reformation, removing Philippo Peruzzs 
out of the Chncelorſhip, and putting one into his place who they believed would be governed 
by them. They prolonged the Baniſhment of thoſe that were refraftory ; impriſoned Giz- 
panni, the Son of Simone Veſpueci ;, degraded the Accoppratori as Enemies to the State, and with 
them the Sons of Pzero Baronce!/;, all the Sera2/i, Bartolomeo, Franceſco Caſtellani, and ſeveral 
others; by wiich means they procured great reputation and authority to themiclves, and 
rv little prejudice and diſparagemeat to their Enemies; and having ſettled themſelves at 
home in the Government, they began to look about, and enquire how things were mana- 
ged abroad, 

Nicolo Piccinino (as we (aid before) being abandoned by Alfonſo ; and the Count,by afliſtance 
of the Florentmes,become formidably powerful, he aflaulted Nicalo not far from Fermo, and 
gave him ſo great a defeat,that Nicolo was glad to fly (almoſt alone) to Monrecchio, where he 
tortificd himlelt fo well, and defended himlelf fo bravely, that in a ſhort time his whole Army 
repaired to him again, and put him into a condition of tupporting ecalily againſt the Count, 
and the rather, becauſe Winter being come, both of them were conſtrained to ſend their Ar- 
mies into Quarters. All Winter long Nico/o was imployed in encreafing his Army,which was 
much furthered by the affiſtance of the Pope, and Afonſo ;, iafomuch that when the Spring 
appeared, and both Armizs took the Field, the Count was much too weak for Nicolo, and in- 
deed brought to that extremity of Want, that he muſt of neceſſity have been ruined, had 
not the Duke truſtrared the advantage which Nicolo had got over him. Philip ſent ro Nz- 
calo todefire he would come preſently to him, for he muſt needs ſpeak perſonally with him 
about buſineſs of very great importance ;, and Nicolo, being greedy to know it, left his com- 
mand to his Son Frarceſco, and went to Mz/an to the Duke, relinquiſhing a certain Victory 
for an uncertain Reward ; which bing perceived by the Count, he thought that occalion 
ot engaging the Son in his Father's abſence was not tobe flipped, and coming to a Fight 
with him near the Caſtle di Monteloro, he overthrew Franceſco, and took him Priſoner. 

Nicolo arriving at Milan, finding himſelf deluded by the Duke, and underſtanding the 
detear, and impriſonment of his Son, he rook it to heart, and died with Sorrow 14.45. in 
in the 64th Year of his Age, a more brave, thana fortunate General. He left only two Sons, 
Franceſco, and Gzacoppo, whole condutt was lefs, and fortune worſe than their Fathers; 1o 
that the Diſciples ot Bracio were almoſt extin&t, whilſt the Sfor;eſchan being more fuccels- 
tul, became more glorious. "The Pope underſtanding Nico!o was dead, and his Army over- 
thrown (not daring to rely much upon the King of Arragor's Supplies) delired a Peace 
of the Count, and obtained ir by the Mediation of the Florentines, by which the Pope was 
to have la Marca, Oſimo, Fabriano, and Ricanato reſtored, and all the reſt were to remain 
to the Count, After this accommodation in /a Marca, all I:aly had been quiet , had 
not the Bolognefi difturbed ir. There were rwo ſuper-eminent Families in Bologna, the Cax- 
neſchi, and the Bentivogli ; Hannibal was the Head of the latter, and Barri2a of the firſt. To 
beget the greater confidence berwixt them, many Matches had been made ;, bur among 
Mcn that aſpire to the ſame degree of Greatneſs, an Alliance is ſooner made than a 
Friendſhip. Bologna was in Lezgue with the Venetians and Florentines, which League was 
made by Hannibal Bentivog/:'s means after Franceſco Piccinins was expelled. Battiſta under- 
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might kill Hannibal, and deliver that City to the Duke ; and having conciuded the circum. 
ſtances, on the 24th of Fure 14.45, Battiſia and his Accompuices ſet upon, Hanmbal, and 
{lew him, and when they had dune, declared themlelves for the Duke. "The Venerians ard 
Florentine Commiſſaries were at the ſame time in the 'T'own ; and at the hilt report of the 
Tumult, returned. privately to their Houſes, but finding the people thronging in great 
numbers in the Market-place, complaining and exclaiming againſt the Murderers of Han 
bal, they tcok courage, joined thern{elves with them, and putting them into a poſture,chey 
tell upon the Canneſchz, and in half an hours time routed them, killed part of them, and 
drove the reſt out of the City. Battiſta nut having opportunity to get away, nor lis Ene. 
mies to kill him, berook himſelf to his Houſe, where hiding kimſelt in a Cheſt or Bing tg 
keep Corn in, they ſearched for him a whole- day, and could not diſcover him : being afſy 
red he was not gone out of Town, they came back again and threatned his Servants fo, that 
one of his Lacqueys betrayzd him, and carried them t9 kim ; then drawing him out of hi; 
hole in Armour as he was, they killed him, and dragged him abour the Streets, and 
burned him ; fo that the Viftory of the Duke was ſufficient to encourage that Enterprize, 
bur his expedition in relieving it, was not great enough to make it good. By the death of 
Battiſta, and the expulſion of the Cameſcht their T'umulrs were compoled ; but the Balgy. 
neſt remained in no little' contulion, there being none of the Family of the Bentzveglio 5 ltr 
to govern them ; for Hanmbal had only one Son of about lix years old, cailed Giovanni; 
and it was feared leſt fome difference and diviſion might ariſe betwixt the Friends of Ben: 
tivoplio (in whole power it was to reltore the Carneſehs) to the deltruCtion of their Party and 
Country. 

W kilſt they were in this ſuſpence, the Conre di Poppi being by accident in Bologna, ſent 
word to the principal of the Ciry,that if they would be governed by cne of Haribal s Bod, 
he could direct them where they might have one; tor about twenty years lice, Hercules, 
a Coulin-German of Hamnibal's being at Poppz, had the enjoyment of a young Maid in thar 
Town, who was brought ro Bed afterwards of a Son called Sant: ; which, Hercules atiirreed 

Senti Berti. 10 him many times was his, nor was it to be denied, for who ever knew them both, mult 
woglio. needs own a more than ordinary reſemblance. The Citizens giving credit to what he 
ſaid, diſpatched ſome of their Citizens to Florence immediately, to fee the Youth and to de- 
lire Neri and Coſimo, that he might be delivered to them : the reputed Father of Sants waz 
dead, and the Son lived with an Uncle called Antonioda Caſceſe, a rich Man, without Chil. 
dren of his own, and a great Friend of Ner:'s : Nerz out of reſpect to his Uncle, thiak- 
ing the buſineſs not to be deſpiſed, nor on the other fide, raſhly accepted, propoſed that 
Santi might be ſent for ; and that in the preſence of Coſimo and the Bolognian Embatladors, 
they might hear what he could fay for himfel(; he was ſent for accordingly, and behaved 
hmſelt fo well, the Balognefi were ready to worſhip him 3 fo [trangely prevalent ſometimes is 
the love of a Faction, yet there was nothing concluded at this meeting, only Coſimo took 
Santi alide, and told him : 


Cofims's No body can counſel you better in this Caſe, than your ſelf : becauſe you may follow your 
Speech to own qclination. If you be the Son of Hercules Bentivogli, you wall app'y your ſelf to ſuch 
Santi. things as are worthy and ſutab'e to the honour of that Houſe : Put if you be the Son o 


Apgnola da Caſceſe, you will continue in Florence, and ſpend the reſt of your days baſely m 
the ordering of Wool. 

This Spcech nettled the young Man, and whereas before he ſeemed to be ir;efolute, he 
now declared he would reter himielf wholly ro Cofimo ard Neri, and do as thcy directed 
him ; and (it being agreed with the Embaſſadors) Clothes and Hurf.'s were bought, and 
equipage provided, and a while after being honourably conducted to Bolenia, he was made 
Governor both of Hawiniba!'s Son, and the City, which office he executed fo well, that 
whereas all his Predeceflors were killed by their Enemies z he lived quietly all his time and 
diced lamented at laſt. 

Atrer the death of Nicolo, and the Peace concluded in La Marca ; Philip wanting a new 
General to command his Army, made private overtures to C:arpellone, one of the molt ex- 
perienced Officers in ti.e Count's Army ; and at laſt coming to an Agreement, Crarpeline 
delired leave of the Count ro go to Milan, and take Poſſeſſion of certain Caſtles which Pl 
lp had given him in the late \Vars. The Count ſuſpecting the bulinefs (to diſappoint the 
Duke, and prevent his ſerving againſt him) he cauſed him firſt ro be ſtopped, and after- 
wards to be killed, pretending to have found him engaged in Conſpiracy againſt him ; at 
which manner of proceeding the Duke was highly incenſed, but the Venetzans and the Fs 
rentines Were pleaſed well enough, as apprehending the leaſt amity berwixt the Count and 
the Duke ; however this indignity ſet all La Marca in an Uproar, and was the uccalion « 
new \War there. CGr/mondo Malateſt: was Lord of Rinuno;, and being Sun- in-L,aw to the 
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Count, he expected to have had the Government of Peſayo ; but the Come having redu- 

ced it, gave the Command of it to his Brother, which Gyſmondo took very ill; and to 

make it the worſe, his Mortal Enemy Federico de Monte Feltro, by the Count's means, had 

ulurped the Dominion of Urbino : Upon theſe provocations Gy/mondo joined himſelt with 

the Duke, and ſolicited the Pope and the King of Naples to make War upon the Count ; 

who to give his Son-in-law a reliſh of the War to which he had ſuch a mind, he reſolved 

to begin, and to fall firſt upon him ; whereupon the Countries of Romagna and La Marcs 

were in a tumult immediately ; for Philip the King of Naples, and the Pope lent all of them 

aſſiſtance to Gy/mondo, and the Venetians and Florentines ( though they ſent him no Men } 

ſupplied the Count with what Moneys he wanted. Philip, not content to make War againſt 

him in Remagna only, deſigned to deprive him of Cremona and Pontremoli, but Pontremols 

was defended for him by the Florentines, and Cremona by the Venetians ; fo that the War , New War 
was received again in Lombardyz and many troubles entued in the Country of Cremona, a-** Lombardy. 
mong which the Duke's General Franceſco Piccinino was overthrown at Caſale by Michelet- 

zo and the Venetian Army ; and the Venerians conceiving hopes thereupon of depoling the 

Duke, ſent their Commiſlary to Cremona, afſaul:ed Ghiaradadda, and rook all that Country, 

except Cremona it ſelt ; and then paſſing the Adda, they made their Excurſions to the very 

Walls of Ms/an; The Duke not fatisfied with his condition, applied himſelf ro Afonſo King 

of Aragon tour ſuccour ; repreſenting the ill conſequences which would follow upon his Do- 

minions 1n Naples, it Lombardy ſhould fall into the hands of the Venetians: Alfonſo promi- 

ſed ro fend him ſupplics, but their pzflage would be difficult without the permitlion of the 

Count, upon which cuntideration, Duke Philip addrefled himſelf ro the Count, and begged 

of him that he would not abandon the Father-in Law who was both Aged and Blind. The 

Count Was much oftended with the Duke, tor having pulled thoſe Wars upon him ; and on 

the other {ide the greatneſsof the Venerrans did not pleaſe him at all; befides his Money was 

gon”, and the League ſupplied him but cold'y ; for the Florentines were now treed from The © 
their apprehenfions of the Duke, which was the great cauſe of their Careffing the Count, a by al 
and the Venetians delired his Ruin, as the only Perſon capable of carrying the whole ſtate Parties, 

of Lombardy from them. 

Nevertheleſs, whiilt Philip was ſcducing him on one ſide, and promiſed him the Com- 
mand of all his Forces, upon a condition he would leave the Venetians, and reſtore La Mar- 
ca tothe Pope ;, they ſent Ambaſſadors to him, promiſing him Mzi/an, when it was taken, 
and the Gencralſhip of their Army in perpetuum, ſo he would proſecute the War in La Mare 
ca, and obſtruct the ſupplies which were ſending by A{fonſo into Lombardy. The Veners- 
an profters were great, and his obligations to them conſiderable, they having made that 
War on purpoſe to ſecure Cremona to the Count 3 again the Duke's injuries were freth, and 
his promiſes not to be truſted, Yet the Count remained doubtful which he ſhould accept ; his 
Obligation to the League, his Faith given, the late good Ofhces which they had done him, 
and their many Promilcs tor the future, were great arguments on one {ide, yer he was luth 
on the other (ide to deny the importunities of his Father-in Law ; but chat which ſwayed 
with him moſt of all, was the Poyſon which he ſuſpe&ted was hid under the promiſes ot the 
Venetians, to Whoſe diſcretion he mult leave himfelt ( if he ſucceeded in their Wars ) both 
for their pertormance, and his own preſervation ; which no wiſe Prince would ever do, 
till neceflity compelled him. Bur this ſuſpence and difficulty of reſolution in the Count, 
was taken away by the Venetians ; who having a deſign by ſome practices and intelligences 
in the Town, to get it for themlelves, upon ſome other pretence they cauſed their Forces to 
March into thoſe parts, but their Plot was diſcovered by him that governed there for the 
Count, and inſtead of gaining Cremona, they loſt the Count, who laid alide all reſpects, and 
Joined with the Duke. 

Pope Eugenius was dead, Nicolo IV. created his Succeſſor, and the Count advanced with Duke Pbis 
his whole Army to Cotegnols in order into his paſſage in Lombardy, when news was brought lip died. 
to him that Duke Phz/zp was dead, which happened in the year 1447+ on the laſt of Auguſt. 3447+ 
Thele tidings much troubled the Count, whoſe Army could not be in good order becaule 
they had nor had their full pay. The Venetians he feared, as being in Arms, and his pro- 
felled Enemies, now upon his revolt to the Duke. Alfonſo had been always his Enemy, 
and he was fearful of him ; he could have no confidence in either the Pope or the Floren- 
tmes, for the Florentines were in League with the Venetians, and he was in poflefſion of te- 
veral Towrs which he had taken from the Pope : Hower he reſolved to bear up bravely ; 
look his Fortune in the face ; and comport himſelf according to the accidents which ſhould 
cccur ; for many times ſecrets are diſcovered in ation, which dejetion and deſpondency 
would have concealed for ever. lt wasno little ſupport to him to believe, that it the Ms- 
lareji were oppreſled ; or that jealous of the ambition of the Venetian, no Man waz fo pro- 
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per for them to apply to, for protection, as himſelf. So that taking courage thereupon, he 
Marched into the Country of Bologna, and from thence paſſing by Modena and Rezpio, he 
Encamped upon the Lenza, and ſent to the Mzlaneſi to offer them his Service : The Milar. 
fi, after the Duke's Death, were divided into Factions ; part of them had a mind tobe free, 
and part of them to live under a Prince ; and of thole which were for a Prince, part were 
for the Count, and part for Aifon/o : Bur they which were for a Commonwealth, being more 
unanimous prevailed, and erected a Republick according to their own Model, ro which mz. 
ny of the Citics in that Dukedom refuled ro contorm, ſuppoſing they might make them. 
iclves free as well as M/an if they pleated ; and thole who were not inclined to that Govern. 
ment, would not ſubmit to it in them. Lod: and Pzacenza therefore Surrendred to the V;. 


7; to Cremma, Where certain Deputies of his to that purpoſe met, with certain Commitſiner; 
The Count frgm Milan, and came to an Agreement, by which it was agreed that he ſhould be Genery 
—_ General ,\ (heir Forces, and all Conditions performed to him which were concluded in his laſt "Trey 
or the Mila , . 4 | . X } 
vef, with the Duke; to which was {uperadded, that Breſcia ſhould be put into he Count's hands, 
till he ſhould be poſlcf6'd of Verona, and that then keeping the laſt, the hiſt ſhould be re 

ſtored. 

Before the Death of the Duke, Pope Nico/o npon his aſſumption to that Chair endeavoyr. 
ed to make a general Peace betwixt all the Princes of Traly ; and ro that purpoſe he ne- 
cotiated with the Florentine Embaſladors vhich were fent ro his Creation, for a Dict to he 
held at Ferrara, to Treat either of a long Cellation, ora fm Peace ; and accordino!y the 
Pope's Legate was met there by Commithoners tor the Veretians, the Duke, ard tl: Ep. 
rentines. Alfonſo ſent none, for he wasat Tibols With a great Army in tavuur of thic Duke, 
and believed ( as foon as the Count could be debauched trom them ) he {514 ave a fair 
opportunity to tall upon both the Vener:an and F.orentine. In the mean time the Cour Ni 
{till in Lombardy, attending the conſummation of the Peace, ta which 4 »/o would 
not ſend, but promiitd to Ratihe what ſhould be agreed by the Duke. "This Peace was a 
long time in debate, but at length it was concluded, it ſhould cither be a Ceffiticn for Fire 
Years, or a perpetual Peace, as the Dule 0: Miz ſhou'd chu't 4, the Duke's Commilfinners 
returning to know his re{o;jution, they tound him dead, however the Milaneſi were wil- 
ling to ſtand to their Agreement, but the Fenetians wou:d not condelcend, fancying great 

The Yeneti- hopes to themlelves ot overrunning that State, becauſe Lode and Piacenza had ſubmitted 
£25 ambition to them ſoon after the Death of the Duke z, and believing either by treaty or force they 
of the Duchy ſhould be able to reduce the reſt before any body could come in to their relief 5 and this 
as. they fancied the rather, becauſe the Florentimes were engaged in a V/ar with Alfonſo, A!- 

fonſo was at this time at Tibo/i, and being impatient to purlue his deligns upon Tuſcany ( ac- 
cording to agreement betwixt him and the Duke ) conceiving the War already commenced 
in Lombardy, would give him convenience, he had a great mind to have tome footing in the 
: Alfonſo in- ſtate of Florence, before the War ſhould apparently break out ; to thar purpoſe he entred 
or ang Flo: jato correſpondence with ſome Perions in the Caſtle of Cennina, in the upper Val d Arn, 
: and took it : The Florentines were much furprized at ſo unexpected an accident, and ſeeing 
that King in motion againſt them, they liſted Men, created a new Council of Ten, and 
provided themſelves for War, with as much induſtry as any of their Predeceſl>rs. The 
King was marched already with his Army into the Country of Sena, and had uſed his ut- 
molt endeavours to get that City into his clutches ; but it continued firm to the Florentines ; 
retuſed ro admit him, and all the refl of the Towns under its Juriſdiction did the ſame, 
Yet they furniſhed him with Provitions, their wezknels and the King's great ſtrength cxcu- 
{ing it. 

The King's rcſulution was changed of invading the Florentines by the way of the Val 
4 Arno, either bccauſo Cennina was taken from him again, or that the Florentines were too 
well furniſhed with Souldiers in thoſe parts; wacretore he turned towards Fo/terra, and 
ſurprized many Caſtles ia the County belonging thereto. From thence he paſſed into the 
County of Piſa, where, by the afliltance of Arrigo and Fatio ( Counts of Gherardeſea ) he 
took ſome Poſts, and then aflaulted Campiglia, which being deter:ded by the Florentines, 
he was not able to carry : ſo that tne King leaving Gariſons in the places he had taken, and 
certain Troops to make Fxcurlions upon the Enemy, with the reſt of his Army retired, 
and took his Quarters in tae Country of Siena. "The Florentines in the mean time being 
{:cured by the Seaſon of the Year, provided them(clves with Souldiers with all poſſible care, 
and gave the Command of them to Federizo Lord of Urbino, and Giſmondo Malateſta da Ri- 
mino, berwixt whom there was ſome precedent difference, yet it was fo prudently compo- 
ſed by Neri de Gino, and Barnardetto de Medici their Commiſlaries, that they took the Field 
rogether before the Winter was over, recovercd the Places loſt in the Country of Pi/a, and 
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the Pomerancie in the Volterran;, curbing and reſtraining his excurſions of thoſe who were 
left by Alfonſo upon the Coaſts, ſo as they were ſcarce able to ſecure their Garriſons. As 
Gon asthe Spring was come, the Commiſlaries had a Rendezvous of all their Army (which 
conlifted of about 5000 Horle, and 2000 Foot, at Spedalletro;, and the King had ano- 
ther of about 15 000, ſome three Miles from Campig/ia: and when it was ſuppoſed he would 
have fallen upon that Town, he turned about to P:ombino, believing it would be no hard 
matter fo gain it, in reſpect that ir was but indifferently provided ; and if he did, it would 
be no lirtle prejudice to the Florentines, ſeeing from thence he could harraſs them with a te- 
dious War, and by ſending Forces there by Sea, infeſt the whole Country of Piſa. This 
Policy of Alfonſo's ſtartled the Florentines, and conſulting what was to be done, it was con- 
cluded,that it they could lye with their Army upon the Coaſts of Campiglia, he would run a 
hazard of being bearen, or be forced ro draw off with no little diſgrace. To this purpoſe, 
they rigg'd out four Galliafſes which they had at Ligorn, and ſent three thouſand Foot in 
them to reinforce Piombino, and then poſted themſelves at Caldane, a place of no eafie acceſs ; 
for to lye upon the Coalts in the Plain, they judged it more dangerous, and more ſubje&t ro 
Artacks : the Florentines were to be ſupplied from the Neighbouring Towns, which being 
thin, and but ill inhabited, they were but indifterently furniſhed, ſo that the Army was 
much incommoded, eſpecially far Wine, for none growing there, and coming with great 
dificulry from other Parts, it was not poſſible to provide for them all. But the King 
(though ſtrained by the Florentines) had plenty of allthings by the way of the Sea. The 
Florentines perceiving ir, hada mind to try experiment, whether their Forces could not be 
ſupplied by Sea likewiſe ; whereupon they cauſed their Galliaſſes to be brought, loaded them 
wich victuals, and having diſpatched them accordingly, they were ſet upon by ſeven of 
Alfanſe's Gallies, and two of them taken, and the other two fled. This diſaſter cut off all 
hopes of relieving that way : ſo that 200 of the looſer fort of Soldiers ran away to the 
King's Camp tor want of Wine, and the reſt mutiny'd, grumbling that they ſhould be 
confin'd to fo hot places where there was no Wine, and the Water very bad : Hereupon the 
Commiſlaries took it into debate, and ir was concluded that they ſhouid leave that Poſt, 
and addreſs themſelves to the recovery of certain Caſtles which remained in the hands of 
the King. 

On | & other ſide the King, though he wanted no Proviſion, and was more numerous 
in Meng found himſelf no leis diſtrefled, for his Army was full of the Diſeaſes which thoſe 
Maritime Countries do produce, they were grown ſo general and fierce, that many Men 
died, and moſt of them were fick. Upon thi; Conſideration, a Peace was propoſed, and 
the King inliſted upon 52000 Florens, and that Piombino might be left to his diſcretion. 
Which demands being deliberated at Florence, many who defired Peace, were earneſt to 
have them accepted; athrming, they could not expe& ſucceſs in a War, which required fo 
vaſt an Expence to maintain it : but Neri Capponi going to Florence, gave them ſuch preg- 
nant reaſons to the contrary, that the whole City agreed to refuſe them, and the Governour 


. of Piombino was well entertained, and promiſed to be relieved both in time of War and 


Peace, it he would detend it couragiouſly as he had hitherto done. The King having no- 
tice of their reſolution, and perceiving his Army too ſickly and infirm to take the place, 
he brake abruptly from his Siege, left above 2000 of his Men dead behind him, retreated 
wich the reſt of his Army thorow the County of . Siene, and from thence into the King- 


Alfonſo re- 


dom of Naples, highly diflatisfied with the Florentines, and threatning thera with a new War treats out of 


when occalion offered, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Tyſcayy, the Count Franceſco being made General for the 
M:ianeſi, thought fit before any thing elſe, to reconcile himſelt with Franceſco Piccinrno, 
(who had a command likewiſe under him) that he might affiſt him in his Enterpriſes, or 
at leaſt oppole them wich more circumſtances of reſpeCt : after which, he took the Field 
with his Army, and the Citizens of Pania, ſuſpeCting their own ability todefend themſelves 
againlt ſo formidable a force, and yer unwilling to bring themſelves under the yoke of the 
Milaneſi, they offered to ſurrender to him, upon condition they might not fall under their 
domination. "The Count had a great mind to that City, and looked upon it as a hne ini- 
tation, and pretence, to the reſt of his Deſigns. Nor was it fear, or the imputation of 
breaking his Faith, that reſtrained him from taking it, for great Men think it diſhonourable 
tor to loſe, but none to gain, though with Fraud and Injuſtice, His great doubt was, leſt 
intaking it, he ſhould diloblige the Mz/aneſi ſo, as they ſhould give themſelves to the Vene- 
tian, and in not taking ir, he was jealous they ſhould ſurrender to the Duke of Savoy, to 
which he ſaw too many of the Citizens inclin'd, in either of which caſes, his Authority in 
Lembardy would be loſt. Ar length judging it leſs danger to take that City himſelf, than 


to let another Man get it ; he re{olved to accept it, perſwading himſelt it would fatishe the 
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Milaneſi, to let them know, how fatal it might have been for him to have refuſed ir, ſeeſng 
thoſe Citizens would certainly have delivered ir to the Venetian, or the Duke of Say, 
either of which ways their State had been undone; and that it was better in his poſſffion 
who was their Friend, than in either of theirs, buth of them being too Potent, and both 
of them their Enemies. The Milanefi, for all his Compliments, were much unſatished with 
the buſineſs, as plainly diſcovering the ambition and ends of the Man ; but they thought 
beſt at preſent to conceal it, not knowing whither they were to berake themſelves (upon 4 
rupture with the Cow?) but to the Vener;anus, whole Pride and arrogant terms, they 
dreaded and abhorred : fo that they concluded not to break with the Count, but to obvige 
their preſent Miſeries, with his affiſtance, hoping when they were freed from the former, 
ſome propitious opportunity might happen to quit them of him ; for they were no 
only infeſted by the Venetians; but by the Genoefes, and the Duke of Savoy in the name of 
Charles of Orleans, deſcended from a Siſter of Philip's ; but the Count detended all againſt 
them without any trouble. Their greateſt Adverſary was the Venetian, who was come 
near with a powerful Army to ſeize upon their State, and had Lod: and Piacenza already in 
their poſſeffion, which laſt, the Count beleagured, and after a-long Siege, rook it, and 
fack'd it : after he had recovered that City, Winter coming on, he drew his Army into 
Quarters, and went himſelf to Cremona, where all that Winter he entertained himlelt with 
his Wife : but as ſoon as the Spring appeared, the Venet;an and Milanefi were both in the 
Fie'd: the Milanefi had a great defire to retake Lodi, and afterwards to come to an Agree. 
ment with the Venerzan; for the Expence of the War was encreaſed, -and the Fidelity of the 
Count ſuſpeted. In order to this, it was reſolved their Army ſhould march to Caravaggio 
and beſiege it ; ſuppoſing that upon the raking of that Caſtle, Lods would ſurrender. "The 
Count obeyed their Orders, though his own inclination was to have paſſed the Adds, and 
invaded the Country of Breſcia. Being ſet down before Caravaggio, he intrenched and 
fortified his Army fo well with Ditches and Ramparts, that the Venetians could not attempt 
to relieve it without great diſadvantage. 

However the Venetians advanc'd with their Army, under the Command of their Gene. 
ral Micheletto, within two flights ſhot of the Count's Camp ; continued there ſeveral days, 
and had many Skirmiſhes with them. Notwithſtanding the Count perliited in his 
Siege, and prelt them ſo hard, they muſt of neceſſity ſurrender. "The Venetians believing 
the loſs of that Caſtle would be the loſs of their whole Enterprize,were much diflatisfied with 
the News,and calling a Council, after many diſputes it was concluded, there was no way but 
tro attack the Count in his "Trenches, which was not to be done without great diſadvantage; 
but the Senate of Venice, though naturally timorous, and not apt to any ſudden or dange- 
rous reſolutions, was in this caſe ſo much tranſported, as rather to venture all than loſe thar, 
though the IG of that would be the ruine of all. It was concluded therefore to fall upon 
the Count,and ſtanding to their Arms one morning very ear!y, they afſaulred that part of the 
Camp which was the weakeſt guarded, and (as it uſually happens in ſuch {urprizes as that) 
at the very farlt onſlaught, they put the whole Sforzeſcan Army into diſorder. But the Count 
ſo rallied them again, that after many Attempts, and Irruptions upon their Works, they 
were not only repulſed, but ſo ſhattered and diſperſed, that of their whole Army (in which 
there were more than 12000 Horſe, there were not above 1000 eſcaped, and their whole 
Baggage and Train of Artillery taken; fo that never till that day had the Venetian received 
fo confiderable a defear, 

Among the reſt of the prey and Priſoners, there was found a Venetian Proveditore, who 
before the Battel had fpoken opprobrious words of the Count, calling him Baſtard and Co- 
ward , this Provedizore finding himſelf in the hands of his Enemies, being conſcious of his 
offence ; and expeCting no otherwiſe, but that his reward would be ſutable : according to 
the Nature of baſe Spirits, (who are always inſolent in proſperity, and poor and abject in 
adverſity) throwing himſelf with tears ar the feet of the Count, he acknowledged his faulr, 
and beſeech'd his Pardon. "The Count took him up by the Arm, and bad him be of good 
courage ; but afterwards he told him, he could not but wonder a Perſon of prudence,and that 
gravity as he deſir'd to be thought, ſhould commit fo great an error, and indecorum, asto 
ſpeak reproachfully of thoſe who did not deſerve it. As to Baſtardy he accuſed him of, he 
knew not the paſſages berwixt Sforza his Father, and Madena Lucia his Mother, for not being 
then preſent, he was not able to order them bettzr, and therefore he did hope nothing 
which they did could be imputable ro him. But tnis he knew, that ſince he had been ca 
pable of any thing himſelf, he had carried himſelf ſo, as no body could reprehend him, t9 
waich, both he and his Senate could give freſh and irretragable teſtimony ; at laſt he admo- 
niſh'd him to be more modeſt for the future, to have more caution in all his Enterprizes, 
and then he diſmilsd him. After this Victory, the Count march'd his Agmy into the 

Country 
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Country of Breſcia, poſleſs'd himſelf of all wherever he came; and then encamped within 
two Miles of the Ciry. The Venetians upon their overthrow, ſuſpeing (as it happened) 
that Breſcia would be the firſt thing the Comne would attempt, reinforc'd it as much as 
in ſo ſhort a time they were able ; got what Forces they could together wich all imagina- 
ble diligence 3 and fent to the Florentines to delire their afſiltance by vertue of their League; 
who being freed from their War with Afonſo, ſupplied them with 1000 Foot and 2000 

rſe ; with which Forces having got an Army together, the Venetians began to think 
th#y were in a condition to treat ; and for a long time, it had been the cuſtom and fate of 
the Venetians to recover twice as much by Peace, as they loſt by the. War. They under- 
ftood very well the Mi/aneſt were jealous of the Count; whoſe delign was not ſo much to be 
their General, as their Prince ; they knew it was in their own power to make Peace with 
which of them they pleaſed, for both of them defired it ; one out of ambition, the othec 
for fear, They concluded ar laſt to compoſe with the Count, and to proffer him their 
afſitance for the ſubduction of Milan; preſuming that the Milaneſi hnding themſelves 
berray'd by the Cownt, in their fury would tubmit to any dominion but his; and then they 
being molt capable of defending them, were the moſt likely to be the Perſons they would 
chuſe for their proteion. 


— 


Upon this reſolution, they ſent to try the Count, and found him very inclinable to a 
Peace, as deliring the Victory at Caravaggzo might be appropriated to him, and not to the 
Milaneſes. A Peace therefore was ſtruck up, and the Venetians obliged themſelves to pay to 
the Count (till Milan ſhould be taken) 13000 Florens a Month, and maintain in his Ser- 
vice 4000 Horle, and 2000 Foot during the. War, "The Count on the other fide Peace betwixt 
engaged to reſtore to them all the Towns, Priſoners, and whatever elſe had been tas the Yenerians 
ken in that War by him; reſerving to himlelt only ſuch Towns as were in Duke and the Count 
Philip's Poſlefſion when he died. The News of this Agreement diſquieted the Milanef ©x<luding the 
much more than their Victory had rejoyced them. "The Magiſtrates ſtorm'd ; the — 
People complain'd; the Women and Children lamented ; all of them 'in one Chorus 
pronouncing the Count a Traitor and an Infidel, And though they did not expet 
to reclaim him from his Ingratitude, by any Prayers or Promiſes they could make him, 
nevertheleſs they thought tit to ſend Embaſladors to him, to ſee with what confidence 
and expreſſions he could receive them after ſuch barbarous diſloyalty, and being brougher 
into his pretence, one of them ſpake to him to this Effet, 


Thoſe who defire to obtain any thing of other People, are wont to accoſt them with Prayers, The Oration 
or Promiſes, or Threats :, that either their Compaſſion, or Profit, or Poverty, might move them of one of the 
to condeſcend : But in Men that are Cruel, Covetous, and prepoſſeſt with their own Greatneſ; 2 y__ —_— 
and Authority :, there berg no room for either of the three, "tis in vain for any Man to thinkC un, 
to mitigate them with Prayers, to oblige them with Promuſes, or to fright them with Threats, 

We therefore, underſtanamg ( though too late ) your Cruelty, your Ambition , and your Inſo= 
lence ; are come hither, not to beg any thing of you ( for of we did, we are ſenſible it would 
not be granted ) but to commemorate and charge you with the benefits you have received from 
the People of Milan ; and to remonſtrate with what ingratitude you have requited them ;, that 
among the many Miſeries which you have brought upon us, we may have at leaſt the plea» 
ſure to reprehend you for them. Tou ought to remember your condition after the Death of the 
Duke, you were at hoſtility with the Pope, and King Altonio ; you were diſcarded by the 
Venetians , and the Florentines , who , upon ſome juſt and late provocation; or elſe finding 
you uſeleſs, were become ( as it were ) your Enemies: you were tired and weary of the War 
yu bad maintained againſt the Church , you were left without Men , without Money , without 
Friends, deſperate of preſerving your own, much more of gaining from others, under which 
Exigencies of neceſſity you muſt have ſunk,, had not our own innocence, and plain-heartedneſs 
ſupported you. We, we were they who received you into our Arms, moved by the reverence 
we retained for the Memory of our Duke ; with whom you had enter d into ſo near and ſo 
late an Alliance , preſuming ( and as tre thought ) with reaſon, that the love you profeſt to 
him, wauld have been extended to bu People , and that our Rewards being added to hy, the 
Amity betwixt us, would not only have been firm , but indiſſolvable, and for that cauſe to 
your old Articles with the Duke, we threw in Verona and Breſcia, Yhat could we give, 
or promiſe you more ? And you, what could you have ( or indeed ash ) more of us, or any Body elſe 
«t that time ? You received from us a kindneſs you could not look, for 5 and we, in recompence, 
have vecerved a miſchief we never deſerved: Nor was this the firſt inſtance of your fa/ſhood +, for 
noſooner were you in poſſeſſion of the Command of our Army, but agamſt all Tuſtxce and Oblig an 


tion, you recerved Pavia into your hands ; which, indeed, gave us (ye firſt bint of what was 
to 
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to be expefied from your Friendſhip however we ſwallowed that injury, in hopes ſuch an 4. 
queſt as that might have ſatiated your Ambition. But alas ! thoſe who muſt have all, 61 
not be ſatified with a part. Tou promiſed that all your Conqueſts afterwards ſhould be oy; 
becauſe you knew, what you ſhould give us at ſeveral times, you could take from us at once 
thi m verified fince your Viftory at Caravaggio , which though won with the Expence of uy 
Treaſure and Blood, # by your baſeneſ; perverted to our Ruin. Oh! unhappy are thoſe Cirte, 
who are conſtrained to defend their Liberty againſt fuch as invade them, but much moregy. 
happy are they who in their defence are forced to imploy Juch mercenary and ſuch treachery 
Inſtruments as you. May we be example to prſterity, though Thebes and the King of Mace. 
don could be no warning to us, who having beaten their Enemies, was made their General by 
them, and their Prince afterwards by himſelf. We are not, therefore, to be condemned far ary 
thing , but our confidence in you; whoſe paſſed life, and inſatiable appetite of dominion, ought to have 
taught us better than to have truſted a Perſon which betray'd the Prince of Lucca ; ſqueez'd th 
Florentines and the Venetians, diſreſpeFed the Duke, deſpiſed a King ; and committed ſever 
injuries ( above all) both againſt God and the Church. And indeed we had no reaſon to belies 
that ſo many Princes and Potentates ſhould be of leſs authority with Franceſco Storza, than the 
Milaneſi, or that he would be Juſt in hy Engagements to us, when he had broke them with ever 
body elſe. But our Indiſcretion cannot excuſe your Treacheyy, nor clear you of that infamy, which 
our juſt and deplorable complaints will fix upon you all the World over, Nor can any thing ſecure yy 
againſt the ſtings and compunttions of your own Conſcience +, for inverting thoſe Arms which we had 
provided for our defence, againſt our own liberty and freedom 5, you cannot think any thing þ 
proper for you, as the Reward of a Parricide= And if yet your incontroulable Ambition ſhould 
blind you;, the evidence the whole World will give of your ampiety , will open your Eyes, and 
God himſelf will open them , if either Perjury, or Falſhood, or Treaſon , do offend him ;, or 
in his Divine Providence, for ſome occult good , he ſees it fit to forbear it, and to ſhow 
bimſelf to us a favourer of ill Men. Do not therefore delude your ſelf with the aſſurance 
of Viftory ;, the juſt Anger of God will oppoſe you ; and we are reſolved to loſe Lives and Li- 
berties together : And if it ſo fall out that we ſhould be conſtrained to ſubmit , there is n 
Prince in Italy but we will chuſe before you +, and if our ſins be ſo great, as to pull dum 
the greateſt miſery in the World upon our Heads, and force us into your Hands, be aſſured, that 
Dominion which you begin with Infamy and Fraud, will end in the Deſtruftion of you or you 
Children, 


The Count was netled by every part of the Speech, yet without any extraordinary 
commotion in either geſture or Words, he made them this anſwer ; 


That being injured ſo highly as they thought themſelves , he weuld bear with the indiſcr- 
tion of their Language ,, though to perſons capable of judging betwixt them, tlere was m- 
thing that they had charged him with, which he could not eaſily refel, He could make it 
appear, that he had not injured the Milanet1, but ſecured himſelf only againſt their intelligence 
and deſigns. That if they reflefted upon their Carriage after the Battel of Caravaggio, they 
would find, that inſtead of rewarding him with Verona and Breſcia, as they had contrafted 
they were nnderhand negotiating a Peace with the Venetians ; that the burden and ſcandal of 
the War might be left upon hu ſhoulders, whilſt they ran away with the profits of it, and the 
honour of the peace : So that if they looked impartialy into the matter, they would find, he had 
done nothing but what they had endeavoured before ; and that if he had defer d to do it fo long, the 
more they were oblig d to him ; and with the more juſtice he might retort ingratitude upon them. 
That as to the truth or falſity of what was on either ſide alledg'd, the end of the War would make it 
appear, in which, that God which they had ſo ſolemnly invocaned to revenge them, would dr» 
monſtrate which of the two was moſt tender of diſpleafing him, and which with moſt equity bt 


oppoſed. 


The Embaſſadors being departed, the Comme prepared to invade them ; and the Milanej, 
for their defence ; to which purpoſe they joined themſelves with Franceſco and Giacopo Pit- 
cinino, who upon the ſcore of the old Animofity betwixt the Bracceſchi and the Sforzeſchi, 
had becn faithful to the Mzlaneſes ; hoping by their means to preſerve their Liberties, til 
they ſhould have opportunity to divide betwixt the Venetians and the Count, which Amity 
they did not think would be of any long continuance. The Coune was of the ſame opinion, 
and thought it his beſt way to bind them by Rewards, ſeeing they were tickliſh in their Pro- 


miles, In the diſtribution therefore of the War, he was contented the Fenerians ſhould attack 


Cremona, Whilſt he with the remainder of the Army aſſaulted the reſt of that State : This 
Article being propoſed to the Venetianz, was ſo grateful, that upon that very reaſon they = 
tinue 
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nued their friendſhip to the Count, till he had overrun molt of the Country of Milan, and 
{o ſtrairned that City, that rv Proviſions could come at it. So that deſpairing of other 
relief, they ſent Embaſlſ:!5"s to Verce to intreat that they would commiterate their caſe, 
and (according to ihe practice ut all Commonwealths) rather {upport thote who ſtood 
Hr their liberty, than 4 Tyrant ; who if he ſhould gain their City, would be too ſtrong at- 
rerwards for them. Nor -»1ght they to believe ke would be content with the terms of their 
Capitulation, who had violated his League with that State. The Venetzans Were not yer 
Maſters of Crema ;, and b-ing loth to diſcover themſelves till that were in their poſtc(h;on, 
they anſwered them in publick, that their Alliance with the Count wou!d not ſuffer them to 
afſilt them; bur privately they entertain'd them fo, as they might give their Maſters allured 
hopes of their triendihip. The Count was got already to near Milan, that he had taken 
{>me part of the Suburbs and the Venetians having reduc'd Crema, they thought it time to 
publiſh their Amity with Mazlan, with whom tuey were fecretly agreed ; and the firſt Ar- 
riclethey agreed to, was the conſervation of their Liberty. This League being ratified, the 
Venetians commanded ſuch Forces as they had with the Count to March back to their Army, 
they hgnifed likewiſe to the Count the Peace which they has concluded ; and gave hin 
twenty days time to accept it himfelt. The Count was not at all furprizcd at the inconſtan- 
cy of the Venetians, he had foreſeen it long betore, and expected ir ſhould happen every 
day. Yet he could not bur regret it as much asthe Mi/aneſi had been moleſted at his: He 
6«lired two days to give in his anſwer to the Embaſladors, which time he refolv'd to detain 
the Venetians who were in his Service, and go on with his Entcrprize. He gave out pub- 
Icky he would accept ot the Peace, and (ent Embaſladors ro Venice, with full PIWwer Ut 
ratifie it 5 but they had private Inſtructions to the contrary, to ſpin ovt and protract the 
concluſion by all the cavils and ſubtleties they could invent : And that the Venerzans miphit 
give ihe more credit to his pretences, he made a 'Truce with the Milaneſi for a Month ; 
drew off his Army, and diipers'd ic into tuch places as he had taken in that Country : 
This Straragein of his was the occafion of his Victory afterwards, and the Ruin of the M:- 
lane ; for the Venetians preſuming upon the Peace, were {lower and more remiſs in their 
preparations for the War. 

And the Mz/aneſs ſeeing the Cefſlation confirmed, the Enemy removed, and the Venetian 
their Friend ; believed tor certain the Comme would trouble them no more ; which Opinion 
was pernicious to them two ſeveral ways, in making them more negligent for their de- 
fences and in ſowing their Land, which devoured much of their Corn, and was the reaſon 
they were ſooner diftrelicd, On the other fide, nothing was hurtful ro them, but was be- 
neficial to the Comt, and gave him time to reſpite, and look abroad for Allies. During 
this War in Lombardy, the Florentines had not G+clar'd of either fide + nor ſhown any fa- 
vour tothe Come when he took part with the Milaneſi, nor afterwards ; tor the Count ha- 
ving no great need of them, had not ſought their aikitance ; only atter the defeat at Ca- 
ravagpio { as they were vblig'd by the League ) they ſent Aid to the Venetians, But now 
the Count was alone, and had no body elle to refort ro, he was enforced to prels their aflj- 
ſtance publick!y to the State, and privately to his Friends, but eſpecially to Coſim» de Medi- 
&, who in all his underrakings had cyunicll'd him faithfully, and freely ſupplicd him : Nor 
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did he defcrt kim now in his diſtre$ ; but turniſh'd him with what could privarely be con- py;rc-f., 
p Frarce|co. 


veyd, encouraged hira to go on in his defiga ;; he propos'd likewiſe that the City would 
publickly own him $ but he found dithculty, in that Neri the Son of Cappors was the moſt 
Potent Man in Florence, and to him it appeared more for the intereſt of that City, that the 
Count ſhould accept of the Peace, than profecute the War. His firſt apprehention was 


Neri Cappo- 


leſt out of indignaticn to the Count, the Mzlanefi ſhould give themſelves up to the Domini- #7 ag2inlt him. 


on of the Venetian, which would be the Ruin of them all : Then, if the Count ſhould ſuc- 
cced, and Milan come into his hands, fo great an Army, with fo great a Territory added to 
it, muſt needs (in his judgment at leaſt) become dangerous and tormidable ; for if he were 
troubleſom whilit but a Count, when a Duke he would be inſupportable. For theſe reatons 
he affirmed it would be better for. the Republick ot Florence, and tor all Iaiy beiides, that 
the Count ſhould remain as he was, with hits reputation in the Army ; and Lombardy be di- 
viced into two Commonwealths, which were never like to join to the Ruin or their Neigh- 
bours ; and lingly, ard by theml(clves, they were not able ro do hurt ; to compals which, 
he ſaw-no way fo probable as by preterving their old Amity with the Venetians, and dit- 
Claiming the Com, 

Thele Arguments were not approved by Coſims*s Friends,believing they were not ſo much 
Nerz s judgment as jzalouſie +, leſt the Count being made a Duke, Cy/imo ſhould grow 100 
poweriul by being his Friend. Cofimo on the other hand perſuaded that their Alliance with 
the Come would be for the advantage both of Florence and all Lal ; tor it was madnels to 
Imagine 
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imagine Milan could continue a Commonwealth, ſeeing the humour of the Citizens, their 
manner of Life, and the old faQtions and differences among them, were not capable of any 
form or ſyſtem of Civil Government ; ſo that of neceffiry the Count muſt be Duke of it, or the 
Penetiant Lords : And in that caſe no body could be ſo weak, but to preter a lingle Neigh, 
bour, competently powerful, before an Enemy that was remote, bur more great and in. 
controulable. Neither could he believe the Milaneſi would give themſelves up to the ye. 
netians, for the Cont had the bigger party in the Town, and whenever they found them. 
ſelves unable to defend their Liberties any longer, they would more probably Surrender tg 
the Count than the Venetian. Theſe varieties of Opinions kept the Ciry a long time ia (uf. 
pence ; but at length it was agreed that Embaſſadors ſhould be diſpatch'd ro the Count, to 
treat about their Alliance ; if they found him ſo ſtrong, that there was likelihood he ſhould 
prevail, then they ſhould conclude ; but if otherwiſe, they were to cavil, and protrad, 
By the time theſe Embaſſadors had got to Reggio, they had news the Count was become Mg. 
ſter of Milan. For the Cornt as ſoon as his 'Truce was expired, and had clapped down again 
before it with his Army, hoping to carry it in a ſhort time in deſpight of the Venetsans, for 
they could nor come to relieve it, but by the River Adda, which was eaſte to be hinder'd,be- 
ing Winter, he could not fear they would remove him with their whole Army, and before 
the Spring he doubted not to carry it, eſpecially ſeeing Franceſco Piccinino was dead, and 
Giacopo his Brother remained ſole Captain of their Forces. "The Venetians had ſent an Em- 
baſſador to Milan to encourage them to defend themſelves, and to afſure them of ſpeedy 
and effeCtual relief ; and fo far they were as good as their words, that during the Wi- 
ter many Skirmiſhes and Conflicts paſſed betwixt the Venetians and the Count ; till when 
the Weather began to be open, they came down with their Army (under the command of 
Pandolfo Malateſta ) and Encamped upon the River of Adda; where it being debated in 
Council whether they ſhould fall upon the Count, and run the hazard of a Batrel, it was 
oppoſed by Pandelfo, ( upon his experience both of the Count and his Army ) who advisd 
the Town might be relieved without any ſuch danger, the Count being diltretled already 
both for Forrage and Corn, Wherefore his Opinion was, that they ſhould block himuyp 
where he was, and intercept his Proviſions, which would keep up the Spirits of the Mile 
reſi, and divert them from Surrendring to him. 

This reſolution was moſt plauſible to the Fenetians, becauſe they thought it ſafe in it 
ſelf, and did hope by keeping the Town in conſtant neceſſity, it would be forc'd at laſt to 
deliver up to them; for conſidering how the Count had provok'd them, they could not 
imagine they would Surrender to him. In the mean time the Mzilaneſi were reduced to ex- 
tream Miſery, for being a populous City, the poor People fell down dead in the Streets for 
want of Bread ; and this ſcarcity b-getting murmurs and complaints in ſeveral places, the 
Magiſtrates were afraid of ſome 'Tumulr or other, and us'd all poffible diligence to prevent 
their aſſembling. The multitude is not ſuddenly to be engaged in any miſchict ; but when 
once they are diſpos'd, the leaſt accident imaginable ſets them on work. Ic happen'd that 
two Perſons of indifferent condition being in difcourſe near the Por:a Nuova, about the Ct- 
lamities of the City, and what ways were left topreſerve it ; People got about them by de- 
grees, ſo as in aſhorttime they were in a conſiderable number ; upon which a Rumour was 
ſpread in the Town, that they were in Armsagainſt the Magiſtrates at Porta Nuova; here- 
upon the whole multitude (who expeed ſome occaſion) put themſelves in Arms, made 
Gaſparre deVico Mercato their Leader, and marching up to the place where the Magittrates 
were in Council, they fell upon them with ſuch fury, that all which could not eſcape, were 
{lain ; among the reſt Lionardo Veneto the Venetian Embaſſador, who had laugh'd ar theit 
Miſeries, and was judg'd the principal occaſion of their wants ; having made themſelves 
Maſters of the City, they deliberared which way to relieve themſelves of their diſtreſles, 
and it was unanimouſly reſolv'd ( ſeeing their liberty was not to be preſerved) that they 
ſhould throw themſelves under the proteCtion of ſome Prince which ſhould be able to de- 
fend them, but they were divided about the Perſon ; ſome were for King Alfonſo, ſome for 
the Duke of Savoy, ſome the King of France, not one word all the while of the Corn ; fo 
great and implacable was the indignation of the People againſt him ; yet at laſt, nor agree- 


Geſparre da ing in the reſt, Gaſparre da Vico Mercato mentioned the Count, and diſplay*d gravely betore 
Vico Mercat® them, thatif their deſign was to rid themſelves of the War, the Count was the only Perlon 


his advice, 


to be choſen ; for the People of Milarz were in r:cethity of a certain and preſent Prace, 29 
of a tedious and only poffible Supply. | 
Then he fell with great words to mitigate t).e '-roceedings of the Count 5, he accus d the 
Venetians ; he accus'd all the Princes of Iraly, ( ho form: tor Ambition, and ſome tor Ava- 
rice ) would not permit them to live free. And now fince their Liberty was loſt ; and they 
muſt yield to ſome Body or other, his Opinion was, they ſhould do it to one that knew 
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themz and wasable to defend them 3 that they. might be ſure of peace for their ſervitude, 
and not be engaged in greater, and more pernicious War. The People heard him with 
great intention,and when he had done,they cryed out with one voice thar tne Count ſhould 
be the Man ; and Gaſparre their Embaſlador to invite him; who carrying him the joyful rrancſroen- 
news was kindly entertain'd, and the Count enter'd into Milan 26:5 of February 1450, and tered Mi/-n, 
was received with great Acclamation, even by thoſe Perſons which not long before had ſo 2nd made uk: 
highly traduced him. The news of this conqueſt arriving at Florence, they diſpatched or- _ w_ _ 
ders immediately to their Embaſſadors who were upon the way, that inſtead of treating an 2432 
agreement with him as Count (which was their in{trudtion betore) their buſinets ſhoull 
now be to congratulate him as Duke. Theſfz Embailadors were honourably entertain'd,and 
bountitully preſented by the Duke, who knew, againſt the Power of the Venetians, he could The Duke of 
not have in all 7zaly more faithful nor more potent Allies,than the Cirizens of Florence, who M:{an and the 
chough freed from their apprehenſions of the Houle of the Y:/cenri, were nevertheleſs ob- Horenrine: 
noxious to the forces of the King of Aragen, and the Venerians; tor they knew the Kings CONE 
of Aragen would be their Encmies,tor the amity and correſpondence they had aiways main- 
tain'd with the French; and the Venerians knew their old fears of the Vi/cont:; were occali- 
oned by them, and rem2mbring with what eagerneſs the Yi/cont: were perſecuted and that 
if they came into their power, they were like to fare no better, they were bene whelly up- 
on their ruin. For theſe reaſons the new Duke embraced an agreement with the Floren- 
tines, very willingly, and the Yenetians, and the King of Aragon conftederated againlt them; 54. y;., 
the King of Aragon undeitaking the Florentines, and the Venetians, the Duke ; who b2- ,-,50 ind 
ing n2w,and ſcarce ſetled in his Government,they ſuppoſed would nor be able to contront the /netcwns. 
them with all his own forces, nor all the friends he could make. But becaufe the League 
berwixt the Florentines and the Venetians, was not yet fully expired ; and the King of 4- 
ragon, upon concluſion of the War at Piombino, had made an accord with them, ic did nor 
i2cm convenient to break the peace abruptly,but rather to attend ſome accident that might 
giv them prerence to invade them. Whereupon they ſent Embaſſadorsto Florence (each of 
them, apart) to let the Florentines know , that the Leagues which had paſted bewixec 
them were not made to olfend any body, but to defend one another. Then the Yenerzans g,1,muys 
complained that the Florenrines had ſutfered Alexander the Dukes Brother to paſs with his from them ro » 
torces inco Lomoardy by th: way of Lunigiana : And beſides had been the Authors and F lence. 
Counizllors of the agreement betwixt the Duke, and the Marqueſs of Mantoua; all which 
they athrmed was done to the prejudice of their State, and contrary tothe amity betwixt 
them 3 inlinuating as friends, that who ever injures another Perſon wronglully , gives 
him a right to reveage himſelf: And who ever breaks peace, muſt prepare for War. "The The Flex 
anſwer to thele Embaſſies was committed to Coſimo, who in a wile and eloquent Oration,re- #:nts aniwer, 
capitulated the benetits the republick of Venice had received from that State; declaring what 
Empire and Dominion they had gain'd with whatTreaſure,and Forces,and adviceof the Flo- 
rentines, demonttrating that as che Amity betwixt them was propos'd by the Florentmes ; 
they would not be the firſt which would break it. For having been always lovers of 
Peace, they were well ſatisfied with their friendſhip ; and would always endeavour to pre- 
ſerve it. The truth was, all people wondred at their complaints and that fo grave and judi- 
cious a Senate,ſhou!d concern themlelves for things fo trivial and vain; but ſeeing they chought 
them worthy of their conſideration, they could not but declare, that their Country was 
Irce and open to any body ; and that the Duke was a Perſon of ſuch qualifications, that he 
needed nor the advice, or tavour of any in the choice of his Allies; and therefore he was 
atraid there was ſomething more at the bottom, than they had hitherto diſcovered ; which 
it hercafter it thould appear, the Florentines doubted not, but to manifeſt it eaſily to the 
World, that as their triendſhip had been profitable,their Enmity could be dangerous. How- 
cyer things were ſmoothed over pretty handſomely for that time; and the Embatladors 
leemed to go away well enough content : Yet the alliance the King of Aragon and the Ve- 
ans had mad-, and the manner of their deportment, gave the Duke and Florentines both, 
more reafon to prepare for a War, than to rely upon their peace : Upon which the Floren- 
tmes contederating with 'the Duke the Venetians diſcover'd themſelves, made a League 
with Sienna, and baniſh'd all the Florentines, and their ſubje&s, ont of Venice and its Do- ' 
m:mons : And not long after, Alfonſo did the ſame, withour any reſpect to the League he 
had made with them the year before ; and without any juſt, or ſo much as prerended oc- 
calion. The Venetians were dcſirous to get Bologna into their hands, and to that end fur- 
niſhing certain of their Exiles with a propotionable force,they marched thither in the night 
and by the common ſhore got into the Town fo privatly,their entrance was not perceived, 
till they gave the alarm themſelves; upon which Santi Bentivogli, leaping out of his Bed, 
wa: into:m'd the whole City was in the poſſeflion of the Enemy. Sants was adviſed by ma- 
ny 
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ny which were about him, to fly, and preſerve himſelf that way, ſeeing there was nor any 
left to ſecure the State. However he reſolved tory his fortune, and taking arms, and eq. 
couraging his ſervants to follow him, he went forth, and having joyn'd them to ſome of 
his friends, he charged a party of the Enemy, beat them, kilPd ſeveral, and forc'd all of 
them out of the Town ; by which aftion he was thought to have given ample teſtimony of 
his extraction from the houſe of the Bentivogl:. Theſe pallages made it clear to the Fj. 
rentines that a War was intended ; and theretore they betook themlelves to their ancieg: 
methods of defence. They created a Council of Ten. They entertain'd new officers, 
They ſent Embaſſadors to Rome, Naples, Venice, Sienna, and Milan, to delire aid of their 
friends; to diſcover ſuch as were ſuſpicious ; to gain {ach as were irreſolute ; and to pry 
into the Counſels of their Enemies. From the Pope, they could obtain nothing bur gene. 


ral words, civility, and exhortations to peace. From the King of Aragon nothing but | 
Preparations idle excuſes for having diſmiſs'd the Florentines ; offering his paſsport to any which de. * 


for War in manded it : and although he endeavoured by all means to conceal his preparation for War, 

— yet the Emballadors found him a juggler,and perceived ſeveral of his practices againſt their 
State. With the Duke therefore they renewed their League; procured an amity with the 
Genoeſes; compos'd the differences about the repriſal, and many other things which had 
formerly obſtructed ic : they tryed all ways to fruſtrate or break the Treaty ; and they went 
ſo far as to ſupplicate the great Turk, to baniſh all Florentines out of his Country ; but tha 
Emperour would not hearken. The Florentmes Embaſladors were prohibited entrance 
into the Dominions of the Venetians, becaule (forfooth) they were in League with the 
King of Aragon, and could not ſend any Embaſſies without his participation. The Sienn 
received their Embaſſadors, treated. them well, leſt they ſhould be overrun, before the 
League could relieve them; and therefore they thought it beſt co collogue, and lull thoſs 
Arms aſleep, which they were not able to reſiſt. It was conjectured then, that the Vere. 
tian and King both, ſent Embaſladors to juſtifie the War ; but the Venetian Embaſllador be. 
ing refuſed likewiſe to be admitted into the Territories of Florence, the King's denied todo 
that office alone, and the whole Embaſſie came to nothing : By which the Venerians found 
themſelves uſed with the ſame rudeneſs and contempt,which not many months before they 
had exercis'd upon the Florentines. 


Federigo the In the midſt of theſe apprehenſions , the Emperour Federigo 3. paſled into Italy to be 
Emperor en- Crown'd, and on the 30th of Fanuary 14.51,enter*d into Florence with an equipage of 1400 
eers into Flo- Horſe. He was honourably entertained there by the Senate; and continued with them to 
Fences the 6th of February, upon which day he departed from Rome, in order to his coronation; 
where having performed that ceremnoy,and celebrated his nuptials with the Empreſs,(which 
was come thither by Sea) he departed again for Germany ; returned by Florence, (where all 
the old honors were retreated) and having been oblig'd in his paſſage by the Marqueſ of 
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Ferrara, he gave him a grant of Modena and Reggio as a reward. But the Florentines were | 


not by all thoſe ſolemnities diverted from their preparations for their own reputation, and 
the terror their Enemies, the Duke and they had enter'd into a League with France, 
which with great joy, and oftentation they publiſh'd all over Italy. 

In the month of May 14.52 the Yenetians, not thinking it fitto difſemble any longer, in- 


vaded the Territories of the Duke of Milan,by the way of Lodi with 16000 Horle,and 6009 | 


Foot ; whilſt at the ſame time the Marqueſs of Meonferrat (upon fome deſigns of his own, 


or the ſtimulation of the YVenetians) aſſaulted him on the other ſide by the way of Alexar- | 


dria. The Duke had got an Army together of 18000 Horſe, and 3000 Foot, with which 
(after he had furniſh'd Alexandria and Lido, with ftrong Garifons, and fortiticd all pla- 
ces where the Enemy might offend him) he fell intothe Country of Breſcia, where he did 
great miſchief to the YVenetiens, both parties plundring the Countries, and burning ſuch 
Towns as were not able to defend themſelves: But the Marqueſs of Monferrar, being deteat- 


ednot long after by the Gariſon at Alexandria, the Duke was at morelzilure to inteſt, and | 
make his inroads into the Countries of the Venetian. Whilſt the War was carrci2d on in © 


Lombardy in this manner, with various, but inconfiderable jaccidents, the War in Tuſcany 
Tuſcany inva- Was Commenced betwixt the King of Aragon and the Florentines , and managed with as 
ged by the little ardour, and ſucceſsas the other. Ferrando (a natural Son of A!fonſo's) marched in- 
King of 4ra- to Tuſcany with 12000 Men under the Command of Federizo Lord of Urbin. His firſt 
4m torces. enterprize was to aſſault Fo;ano in Valdiſciana (for the Sienneſs being their friends, they 
enter'd that way into the Florentine dominions) the Caſtle was weak; the Walls bur indit- 
ferent ; the Gariſon but ſmall ; yet thoſe they had within it were valiant and faithful; 
the whole number which were ſent for the fecurity of that place, not excecding 200. Be- 
fore this Caſtle #2rrando cncampedand either their Courage was ſo lictle without,or theirs 
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ſo great within) that it took him up 36 days before he could maſter it. Whichtime gave 
the Florentives great convenience of providingother places of higher importance,and draw- 
ing their forces together and diſpoſing them into better order, than otherwiſe they could 
ave done. 
"7 his Caſtle being taken, the Enemy marcivd into Chianti where they attempted two 
rele Towns which were held by a few private Citizens, and were repuls'd. Leaving 
them, they remov'd to Caſtellma (a little Caſtle upon the confines of Chiantt) and fats 
down before it. This Caſtle was about ten miles trom Senna; weak in its works, but 
weaker in its ſituation 3 yet in neither ſo weak, asthe courage of the aſfailants ; for after 
44 days Seige, and all che arr, and force they could uſe, they wereglad to draw off, and 
leave the Caſtle as they found it. So little formidable were the Armies in thoſe days, and 
{» inconſiderable the Wars, that thoſe places which are now delerted as impoſſible to be 
kept, were then defended as if they had been impoſſible ro have been taken. Whilſt Fer- 
rando was with his Army in Chianti, he made many Incurſions intothe Count: y of Florence, 
cunning up with his Partics within fix miles of the 'Lown, to the great Terror and Detri- 
ment of their Subjects, who, having got together about 8000 Souldiers, under the Com- 
mand of 4ſterre de Faenza and Giſmondo Malateſta, held off trom the Enemy towards the 
Caſtle of Colle, being unwilling to come to a Battle, becaule they knew if they loſt not 
their Army, there was no danger of the War ; tor the little Caſtles which ſhould betaken 
would be reſtored upon the peace ; and the great Towns were ſecure. The King had like- 
wiſe a Fleet of about ewenrty Veſlcls (Gallies and Foiſts) in the Sea of Piſa, which Fleet 
(whillt La Caftellina was allaulted by Land) was impioy'd by the King to batter the Caſtle 
of Vada that ſtood upon the Sea ; and they did it fo efteCtually, that in a ſhort time by the 
inadvertency of the Governor, they got it into their Hands : From whence afterwards they 
ran over the whole Country thereabouts, but thoſz excurfions were preſently reſtrain'd 
by certain Florentine Souldiers which were ſent to Campiglia, The Pope in the mean time 
concerned himſelf no farther, than to mediate an accord. But though he was fo tenderin 


engaging abroad in any action of War, he found himſelf at home in no little danger. There $:eph.ans 
was at that time in Rome a perſon called Stephano Percari, a Citizen born, of good extra- Porcar: 


ion and learning, but moſt eminent for the Generolity of his mind. This Srephano was 
ambitious (as moſt are which are defirous of Glory) to perform, or at leaſt attempe ſome 
thing that might make him memorable to poſterity. And nothing occur'd ſo honourably 
to his thoughts, and todeliver his Country, from the inſolence of the Prelates, and reduce ic 
to its primitive liberty ; hoping if he effected it, he ſhould be called either the Farber or the 
Retorcy of his Country. His great hopes and encouragement in thisenterprize was deduc'd 
from the iniquity and ill lives of the Prelates ; which were highly diſpleaſing both to the 
Barons an4l People of Rome. But his greateſt confidence was grounded upon certain verſes 
of Petrarch's inthat Canto which begins, Spirits Gentile, &c. The verles are theſe. 


Sopra ill mente Tarpeio Canton wedrai. 
Un Cavalier ch? lialia tutta honora, R 


Penſcſo piu d* altrui che di ſe fteſſo. 


Stephano was of Opinion that Poets were many times inſpircd,and had perfe& and divine 
inflations from above. So. that he concluded what Petrarch had propheſied in that Canto 
would certainly come to pals, and he did not know any man fitter than himſelf ro accom- 
pliſhit, in reſpect of his eloquence and learning, and favour, and friends. Having taken 
u> this fancy, he could not contain himſelf, but his words, geſture, and manner of living 
dilcovercd him, and render'd him ſuſpicious to the Pope; who to ſecure himſelf againit his 
plots, contin'd him to Bologna, and ſent inſtruftions to the Governor to have an eye over 
him every day. But Srephano was not to be diſcouraged by one diſaſter; it rather animated 
him in his delign; in ſo much that with the greateſt caution he could, he continued his pra- 
Qices with his triends, and now and then would ſteal to Rome and back again with ſuch 
expedition,as he would be ſure to preſent himſelf before the Governor at that time he was 
toappear. Bur afterwards, having drawn in as many as he thought neceſſary for his work 
he reſolved to proceed to attion, without farther delay ; and ſent to his correſpondents in 
Reme,that at a prefix'd time,a ſplendid ſupper ſhould be prepared; all the conſpirators to be 
invited to it 3 and each of them have private orders to bring his Confident along with him, 
and he promiſed to be there himſelf preciſely at the time. All things were ordered exactly 
to his diretions; and he himſelf was pundtally.with them ; for as ſoon as ſipper was rea- 
dy, and ſerved up to the Table, he preſented himſelf amongſt them, in a Robe of cloth of 
Gole, his collar and other ornaments about him ; to give him Majeſty and reputation (and 
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having embrac'd all the Confpirators) ina long oration he exhorted them to be couragiy 
and diſpoſe themſclves chearfully in ſo glorious an enterprize. Then he appoinred the way, 
ordering one of them to ſeize the Popes Palace the next morning, and the other to rung, 
bout the ſtreets, and excite the People to Arm. But his Conſpiracy coming to the ear of the 
Pope (ſome ſay by the treachery of his confederats, other by his being ſeen in the Tow) 
which way ſfoever it was, the Pope caus'd him and the greateſt part of his Comerads tohy 
apprehended the very ſame nighr atter ſupper, and pur to death, as they deſerved, This 
was the end of that enterprize; and though among ſome People perhaps, his intention 
might be commended, yer his judgment mult necetfarily be blamed ; tor fich attemy, 
may have ſome ſhadow of glory in the contrivance, but their execution 15 certain deſtry, 
tion. 


The War in Tuſcany had continued about a year, and in the Spring 1453 both Armig | 


had taken the field, when in relief of the Florentines Alexandro Sforz.a the Dukes Brother 


arriv'd with aſupply of 2000 Horſe, by which the Florentine Army being much encreagy, : 


- 


and the Kings Army become inferior in number, the Florentines thought fit to recover | 


what they had loſt,and with little labour took ſome of their Towns again: after which th 


encamped at Foiano, which by the carleſneſs of the Commillaries was fack'd ; ſothat the in. | 


habicants being diſpers'd, they were hardly got ro inhabit there again : and when th 
did come, it was not without great exemptions and reward. The Caſtle of YVada alſo wz 


oo 


as OR 


retaken ; for the Enemy percciving they could not hold it, they ſet iton fire, and depart. | 
ed, Whillt the Florentine Army was imployed in this manner, the King of Aragon; Ar. 

my, not having the courage to come near them, were retreated towards Szenna,tom whence | 
they made frequent excurſions into the Country about Florence, where they made prex | 
hububs, committed many outrages, and brought great terror upon the People. Nor wy | 


the King defective in contriving other waysof aſſaulting his Enemies,dividing their force; | 
or detracting from their reputation. Gherardo Gambatorti was at that time Lord of Val. 


bagno. This Gherardo and his Anceſtors, had always been in the Florentine ſervice, cither 
as hired, or recommended. Alfonſo was tampering with this Gerardo to deliver up his 
territory to him, and he promis'd to give him an equivalence in the Kingdom of Napls, 
This tranſation was not ſo private, but they had news of it in Florence, and an Emballz 
dor was diſpatch'd to remember him of his own and his predeceſſors obligations to that 
State; and to admoniſh him to perſevere in his amity with them,as they had conſtantly done, 
Gherardo pretended to be furpriz'd ar what the Embatiador told him ; ſwore a thouſand 
Oaths that never any ſuch wickedneſs enter*'d in his thoughts ; prolfer'd to have gone in 
perſon to Florence, and reſided there, to ſecure them of his fidelity ; but being unhappily 
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indiſpoled himſelt, his Son ſhould go along with him, and remaintheir as a perpetual Ho. * 
itage. His [proffers, and his imprecations together made the Florentines believe that Ghe. | 


rerdo was honeſt, and his accuſer the Knave, in which Opinion they acquieſced. But Ghz 
rardo went on with the King, and rather with more eagerneſs than before; and when all 
was agreed, Alfonſo fent Fryer Puccio (a Knight of Fernſalem) to take poliletiion of the 
Caſtles and Towns which belonged to Gherardo. 


But Bagno retaining its affection to Flcrence, promiſed obedience to the Kings Commil- © 


ſary, with no little regret : Puccio was in poſleſſion of almoſt all that State, only the Caſt: 
of Corzano was behind, which was likewile to be delivered. When Gherardo made this fur 
render, amongſt the reft of his own creatures about him, there was one Antonio Gualandi, 
a Piſan, a young Gentleman and brave, and one that highly deteſted this treachery in Gbe- 
rardo. Pondering with himſelf the ſituation of the place, the number of the Garriſon, 
the diſſatisfaction he oblerved both in their geſtures and looks, and finding Gherardo at the 
Gate ready to introduce the Enemy , he conveyed himſelf berwixt the Caſtle and Gherards 
and taking his opportunity with both his hands thruſt him away ; and then cauſing the 
Wicket to be ſhut,he exhorted the Guards to ſtand faithfully to the Florentines againſt 
iallc and fo flagitious a Man: 'Thsz report of thisaction arriving at Bagno, and the Towns 
which were about it, they unanimouſly took Arms againſt their new Maſter ; and ſetting 
up the Horentine Colours upon ths walls they drove them all out of that Country : This 
news coming to Florence, they immediately clap'd their young Hoſtage into Priſon, and 
diſpatch. ſupplies to Bagno and thoſe parts to ſecure them, and made that Country dc 
nendant upon themſelves. Gherardo (a Traitor in the mean time, both to his friends and 
his Son) had much ado to eſcape; leaving his Wite, Family, and fortune inthe hands of 
his Enemies, 'I his accident was lookt upon as a great deliverance in Florence : for had the 
King made himſelf Maſter of thoſe parts,he might with littleexpence have overrun all as 
tar as Valid; Tevere, and Caſentino, and brought ſuch diſtraction upon their affairs, that th? 
Flirentines mult have divided their Army, and been diſabled thereby from attending ths 
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Aragonian forces about Sienna, with their Army entire. Beſides the proviſions which the 
Florentines had made in Italy to oppoſe the confederacy of their Enemies, they ſent Agriolo 
Acciarvoli their Embaſſador into France, to negotiate with that King for the ſending King 
Rinate d* Angio into Italy,in ths behalf of the Dake and themſelves,and to repreſent to him, 
that coming thither for the detence of his friends, when he was once entred, and had 
{led chem, he might ſet up his own claimto the Kingdom of Naples, and they would be 
engag'd to afiſt him, and fo whilſt in Lombardy and Tuſcany the War was carried on (as 
we have related) in France, the Treaty was concluded, and Rinato oblig'd in Fune ro come 
into /zaly with 2.4.00 Horſe ; and the League on the other ſide obliged ar his arrival at Alex- 
andria, to pay him 300000 Florens, and 10000 per men. atterwards whilſt the War ſhould 
continue : But being ready (upon this ſtipulation) to pals into Italy, hs was obſtructed by 
the Duke of Sawoy and the Marqueſs of Monferrat, who were friends to the Venetians, and 
would not ſuffer him to paſs. Hereupon Riato was deſired by the Florentine Embatlador 
to march with his Forces into Provence, and for the encouragement and reputation of his 
friends, to paſs himſelf and part of them into Ialy by Sea,leaving the reſt in Provence, till 
the King of France ſhould prevail with the Duke of Sawoy that they might march through 
his Country : And as the Emballador adviſed, it was done ; for Rinato went by Sza, andthe 
reſt at the King of France's mediation, were permitted to paſs into Italy through the Domi- 
nions of the Duke of Saw. King Rinato was received by the Duke of A4an with all 
the demonſtrations of Kindneſs imaginable; and having joyned their Forces, they al: 
faulted the Yeretians with ſuch terror , that in alittle cime , all the 'Towns they had caken 
about Cremona were recovered; and nat contented with them, they took almoſt all che 
Country of Breſcia; for the Venetian Army,not thinking it ſelf ſecure in the field , was re- 
treated under the very Walls of chat City. Winter coming on, and the Duke at Verona, 
he thought fit, for the refreſhment of his men, to put them into quarters,and conſigned Pia- 
zenza for the quarters of Rinato; where having remained all that Winter in the year 
1453, Without any action conſiderable , when'the Spring was come,and the Duke reſolved 
to draw into the held, and drive the Yenetians out of all they had upon the terra firma, Ri- 
nato ſignified to the Duke, that of nzceflicy he muſt return into France. This reſolution of 
Rinato's was unexpected to the Duke, and gave him no little anxicty. He went to him 
immediately, himſelf, and endeavoured with all poſſible importunicy to diſſuade him ; but 
neither prayers nor promiſes could prevail with him any farther, than to leave part of his 
forces with them, and to engage himſelf to ſend his Son Giovanni, who in his room ſhould 
continue in the ſervice of the League. How unwelcom fſoever it was to the Duke, Rinato's 
departure was not at all diſpleaſing to the Florentines; for having recovered what they 
had loſt themſelves, and being grown fearleſs of Alfonſo, they had no maw, that the Duke 
ſhould get more than his own Towns in Lombardy. Rinato continuing his reſolution , de- 
parted tor France, and (as he had promisd) ſent his Son Giovanni into Italy ; who taid 
not in Lombardy, but remoy*d preſently to Florence, where he was honourably entertain'd. 
This departure of Rinaro diſpos'd Duke Franceſco to peace; the Venetians, the Florentines, 
and Alfonſo, were all weary of the War, and ready to embrace it; and the Pope deſir'd it 
above all, by reafon chat that very year Mahomet the great Twrk had taken Conſt antmople 
and made himſelf Maſter of all Greece : Which alarm?d all Chriſtendom, but eſpecially the 
Venetians and the Pope, who imagined already they felt his Talonsin Iraly. The Pope there- 
fore defired all the Potentates of Italy that they would fend their ſeveral Plenipotentiaries 
to him,to negotiate a general Peace. His motion being accepted and the Emballadors me: ; 


when they came to the matter, fo much difficulty aroſe, as there was but ſmall hopes of ac- 
commodation. 


Alfonſo required that the Florentines ſhould reimburſe him for all the charges he had 
been at in the War: and the Florentimes expected the ſame. The Venetians demanded 
Cremona of the Duke; and the Duke Bergams, Breſcia, and Crema of them. So that theſs 
difficulties ſeem'd impoſſible tobe remov'd. Nevertheleſs, what was fo deſperate at Rome, 
among ſo many, was caſily concluded berwixt two of them, at Milan, and Venice ; tor 
whilſt the Peace was negotiating at Roxze, and proceeded thus ſlowly ; on the ninth of A- 
pril 1454 it was determined berwixtthe Duke and the Venetians, that each of them ſhould 


be reltor'd to what they were polle{gd of before the War. That the Duke ſhould have li- Peace betwix: 
berty to recover what the Marqueſs of Meonferrat, and the Duke of Savoy had taken from the Duke and 


him; and that three months time ſhould be allow'd to the reſt of the Princes of Italy to 
come in. The Pope,the Florentines, the Siexneſi, and other little Porenrates came in within 
the time prefix'd, and ratifi'd itz and the Venetians, Florentines and Duke, made a Peace 
betwixt them three for 25 years. A4lfonſowas the only Prince of Iraly who trend m-_ re- 
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Alfonſo enters 
into the 
League. 


New troubles 
by Giacepo 
P:iccinino, em 
courag'd pri- 
vately by 
Aljonſo, 


Caliſto 3. 
ſolicits a War 
againſt the 
Tur ks, 


A prodigious 
tempeſt, 


fraory z conceiving he could not concur without diminution, in reſpect he was to be aq, 
mitred ratheras an auxiliary, than a principal : upon which ſcore he continued irreſoly:s 
a good while,and would not declare ; at length, upon ſeveral Embaſlies from the Pope ang 
other Princes, he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon , and he and his Son entred int 
the League for 3o years. After which the King and the Duke made ſeveral alliances ang 
croſs-matches together; marrying their Sons and Daughters reciprocally into one another, 
families. Yet,that Iraly might not be left without ſeed or foundation for a new War, Alfy. 
ſo would not enterinto the League,till he had leave by conlent of the Colleagues to make 
War upon the Geneeſes;, and Giſmendo Malateſta; and AForre Prince of Faenza: Peacy 


being concluded upon thoſe terms , Ferrando Alfonſo*s Son , who had been at Sienna, re. | 
turned into Naples, having done nothing conſiderable in Tuſcany , but loſt many of hiz | 


Men. 
This Peace being made, and moſt of the Princes comprehended, the only fear that re. 


mained, was, leſt the differences betwixt AIfonſo and the Genoeſes might diſturb ir. But i 
prov'd otherwiſe , for Alfonſo did nothing openly to moleſt it ; it was the ambition an{ 
avarice of the Mercenary Souldier which interrupted it; the Venetians (as their cuſtom is 
upon the concluſion of peace) disbanding their Army, Giacopo Piccinino one of their Gz. 
nerals, with ſeveral other conſiderable officers (without leave) departed into Romagna, and 
from thence to Sienna, where he began new Hoſtilities, and took ſeveral Town;. In the 
beginning of theſe troubles, and of the year 1455 Pope Nicole died, and Ca:iſto the 3d wy 


choſen to ſucceed. This Pope, to repreſs theſe new and approaching Wars, rais'd what 


forces he could , under the command of his General Giovanni Ventimiglia , and joyning 
chem wich the forces of the Florentives and the Duke (who were likewiſe got together to 
ſuppreſs thoſe commotions) they march?d together in a Body againſt Giacopo, and coming 
to an engagement with him near ſons, notwithſtanding Ventimiglia was taken priſoner 
Giacopo was worſted, and got off in dilorder to Caſtiglione della Peſcaia, where, had hen 
been ſupplied with money by Alfonſo he had been utterly ruin'd. Which relief made all 
People believe that that enterprize was undertaken, and proſecuted by Alfonſo's order, and 
diretion : and Alfonſo perceiving he was diſcover'd,to reconcile himſelf to the Colleagues, 
(whom he had diſoblig'd with that pitiful War) he brought it about that Giacopo ſhould 
reſtore all he had taken in the territory of Sienna, upon the payment of 20000 Florens; 
after which concluſion, he received Giacopo and his forces into the Kingdom of Naples. In 
theſe times, though the 2ope was very intent upon the curbing of Piccinino, yet not ſo but he 
had eye ſtill upon the intereſt of Chriftendom,which was then much overlaid by the Turk. 
To this end he ſent Embaſſadors,and preachers into all the Provinces of Europe, to per- 
ſuade them to arm againſt the common Enemy of their Religion ; and with their perſons 
and purſes to give what aſliſtance they were able:{o that in Florence great ſtore of alms were 
colle&ed ; and ſeveral People wore the red crofs,tointimate that they were ready in their 
Perſons toengage in that War. Beſides which,ſfeveral ſolemn proceſſions were made; nor 


was there any thing in publick or private wanting, to ſhew them among the forwardeſt of | 


the Chriſtians in that enterprize, either for Counſel, or Money, or Men. Bur the edge of 
this Croiſad was taken off, by a late intelligence they receiv'd, that the Turk having be 
ſieg?d Belgrade a Town in Hungary, not far fromthe Danube; was beaten off by the Hun- 
gariansand himſelf wounded: ſo that the terrour which all Chriſtendom conceiv'd upon 
the taking of Conſtantinople, being abated, they went on but cooly in their preparations 
for War ; and in Hungary likewiſe upon the Death of the Way-wod their General , their 
Victory was proſecuted but faintly. Bur to return to the affairs in [aly. The troubles com- 
menced by Giacopo Piccinino, being compos'd inthe year 1456, and all human contention 
in appearance at an end 3 it pleaſed God tobegin a new War of his own,and to ſend ſuch 
a ſtorm and tempelt of Wind in Tuſcany, as produc'd moſt ſtrange and memorable ctfeds, 
above the records of time paſt,or the credit of time to come. Upon the 24th of Auguf, 


about an hour before day near the upper Sca towards Ancona, a thick dark cloud, of | 


about two miles wide, was ſeen croffing over Italy, and pointing towards Piſa; which 
cloud being driven by an extraordinary impulſe (whether nacural or ſupernatural I cannot 


ſay)was divided into ſeveral parts; ſometimes hurried up to the sky; ſometimes as furiouſly | 


towards ths Earth ; ſometimes twiſting round like a Cylinder, knocking and daſhing one 
againſt the other with unconceivable violence, with great lightnings and flaſhes of fire 
before them ; which concuflions made a noiſe more dreadful and loud than ever any thut- 
der or Earthquake was known to have done. The terror of this rempeſt was ſo great, every 
one believed the World was at anend; and that the Heavens, the Earth, the Waters, and 
the reſt of the Elements, were reſolving into their firſt chaos and confuſion: nor were the 
effects leſs formidable where it pal, eſpecially about the Caſtle of S.Co/iana. This Caſtle 
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” +7; abouteighr Miles from Florence, ſituate upon the Mountain which parts the Vales of Piſa 


nd Grieve; betwixt this Caſtle and the Town of S. Andrea (upon the ſame Mountain) 
this Whirlwind paſſing, reach'd not to the Town; and of the Caſtle ic carried away only 
the Battlements and Chimnies; but betwixt the faid places it laid feveral houſes flat with the 
ground ; tore up the Churches from their foundations,and carried the Roofs of the Chur- 
ches of San. Martino a Bagxuolo,and of Santa Maris della pace, whole and entire , above the 
diſtance of a Mile. A Meſſenger and his Mules were hurried out of the way, into the 
neighbouring Valley, and found dead the next day. The ſturdieſt Oaks and the ſtrongeſt 
Trees,were not only blown down, but carried an incredible diſtance from the place where 
they grew. Inlomuch that when Day appeared,and the Tempeſt wasover, the People re- 
mained ſtupid, and in ſtrange conſternation. The Country was deſolate , and waſted : 
'The ruins of the Churches and Houſes terrible : The lamentation of thoſe whoſe houſes 
were ſubverred and their Cattel, Servants, or Friends found dead in their ruins, was not 
to be ſeen or heard without great horror and compaſſion. But God ſure intended rather 
to affright, than chaſtiſe the Tuſcans; for had this Tempeſt hapned in any of their Cities 
where the Houſes were thick, and the Inhabitants numerous, as it fell upon the Hills where 
the Oaks and Trees and Houſes were thin ; doubtleſs the miſchief and defolation had been 
greacer than the Mind of man can comprehend. Bur God Almighty was pleaſed to con- 
rent himſelf wich this elſay,to make Mankind more ſenſible of his Power, it they perſiſted 
to offend him. 

Bur to return where I left. Alfonſo, as I ſaid before, was not at all ſatisfied with the 
Peace; and iecing the War whic:; he had cauſed Gzacopo Piceinino to make upon the Sien- 
nei (without any reaſonable occaſion) had produced no confiderable effect ; he had a mind 
torry what that would come to, which by the League he was permitted to undertake : So 
that in the year 1456. (deſiring to fix that Government in the Family of the Adorni, and 
to ſupplant the Tregoſi who were then in poſſeflion) refolved to invade the Genoeſ? both by 


Sea and by Land. Tothis end,he cauſed Giacopo Piccinino to pals Tronto with his Forces and The Genes 
fall upon Gi/-0ndo Malatefta,(by way of diverſion)who having ſecured his Towns was not faulted by 
much terrified at his reproach,ſo that His enterprize on that ſide turn'd to little account; bur © one, 


his invaſion of Genoa created him and his Kingdom more troubles, than he ever defir'd : 
Piero kregoſa was at that time Duke of Genoa. This Piero, finding himſelf unable to bear up 
againſt io powerful a King ; upon conſideration of his own weakneſs, reſoly'd at leaſt to 
ſurrender chat State to one that ſhould be able to defend it,and perhaps ſome time or other 
give him a reaſonable reward; he ſent Embaſladors therefore to Charles 7. of France, to de- 
fire his protetion,and render him the Government. Charles accepted the offer, and to take 


poſſeſſion of the City , he ſent Giovanni d Angio (King Rinats's Son) who not long before 6:02 deli- 
was feiurned from Florence into France; for Charles was perſuaded that Giovanni being ac- vcd to the 


quainted with the humors and cuſtoms of the Italians, was properer for that Government, * 
than any man he could fend : beſides, from thence he believed he might proſecute his de- 
ſigns againſt Naples with more eaſe and convenience ; his Father Rinato , having been ex- 
pel'd that Kingdom by A!fonſo of Aragon. Hereupon Giovanni departed for Genoa , was 
receivd honourably by the Town, and inveſted with the whole power both of the Ciry 
and State. 

This Accident was not at all pleaſing to Alfonſo; he found now he had pull'd an old 
Houſe over his head; however he carried it bravely, went on with hisenterprize and was 
advanc'd with his Fleet under Villa Marina at Porto Fino, when furpriz?d with a ſudden 


diſtemper, he died. Thedcath of A/fenſo put an end tothe Wars againſt Giovanni and the 4!/oſs dies 


Genoeſes: And Ferrando {uccecding his Father Alfonſo in the Kingdom , was in no little 
trouble, having an Enemy upon his hands of ſich reputation in 1taly; and a jealouſie of 
ſeveral of his Barons, who being inclin'd to new Changes , he was afraid might fide with 
the French : befides h2 was acquainted with the Ambition of the Pope, and being ſcarce ſet- 
led in his Kingdom, was fearful leſt he ſhould attempe ſomething to ſupplant him: his on- 
ly hopes were in the Duke of Milan, who was no leſs folicitous tor the atfairsof that King- 
dom,than himſelf; apprehending that if ever the French came to be Maſters of Naples,their 
next enterprize of courſe would be againſt him; for he knew they might pretend to Milan 
as an appendix to that Crown. For theſe reaſons, as ſoon as Alfonſo was dead, Franceſco 
int Letters and Men to Ferrando; the firſt ro keep up his heart, the other his reputation. 
U7on the death of Alfenſo, the Pope deſigned to give his Nephew Piero Lodowico Borgia, the 
Government of that Kingdom ; and to gloſs over the buſineſs, and make it more plaufible 
tothe Princes of Italy, he gave out that that Kingdom belonging formerly to the Church, 
his intention was only to reduce it to that condition, and therefore he defired the Duke of 
Milan would not give any afliſtance to Ferrando; and offer%d him fſach Towns as ___ 
pollets 
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chaſen in his 
Chair, 
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| The Genotft 


reyolt from 
the French. 


1459. 


* 
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Cliſto 3.6ics, poſſeſs'd formerly in that Kingdom. But in the midſt of his contrivances Caliſts died,an © 


Pirs 2. (uccecded him , who was a Sienneſi of the Family of the Piccol Huomint , and, F 


Name e/Eneas. 

This Pope imploying his thoughts wholly for the benefit of Chritendom,and the Hongy 
of the Church,and laying aſide all private paſſion and advantage,at the intreaty of the Duke 
of Milan, crown'd Ferrando King of Naptes : judging it a readier and fafer way tocompy; 
the differences of 7raly by confirming him that was already in poſleftion, than by aflijjjn 
the Pretences of the French ; or ſetting up (as Cali#to did) for himſelf, However Ferrqy,, 
rook it for a Favour, and ro requiteir he made Antonio the Popes Nephew Prince of Maj, 
married him to his Natural Daughter 3 and beſides this,reſtor'd Benevento and Ferracing 
the Church. And now all the Arms in taly were viſibly laid down, and Pius (as Cali 
had begun before) was moring all Chriſtendom againſt the Turk ; when a new Quar, 
ſprung up betwixt the Fregoſi and Gicvann the Lord of Genoa, which produc'4 a greaty 
and more important War than the laſt : Perrino Fregoſi was retir?d to a Caſtle of hisin g,. 
veria ;, much diſcontented, that Giovanni d* Angio having been preterrd to. his dignity in 
Genoa by him and his Family, had not gratifi2d them as they deſerved: fo that by degree 


it was come to a Feud. Fcrrando was very well pleaſed with the Ditterence ; as being th; þ 


only way to ſecure him in his Kingdom,and therefore he ſent Pierrino ſupplies both of Mer 
and Mony, hoping thereby Giovanni might be expuls'd out of the State of Genoa. Giowgny 
having notice? of their Intelligence ſent tor Relief into France, which having received, hz 


march*®d out againſt Pie:rimo; but Pierrino by the acceſs of more Supplies from ſundry plz. | 
ces,being grown tno ſtrong,Giovanni retreated, and applied himſelf to ſecuring the City; ®. 
which he did not do fo carefully, but Pictrino in one Night ſurprized ſeveral Polts in it, bt # 


was beaten the next Morning, himſelf and moſt of his Men ſlain. "This Victory elevate] 
G:ovanni 1o far, that he relolv*d to attempt upon Ferrando ; departing trom Genoa in Ot. 
ber 1459 with a great Fleet, he fail'd to Baia, and from thence to Seſſa, where he was ho 
nourably received by that Duke. 


-The' Kingdom There had joyned themſelves with Gisvanni, the Prince of Taranto, and the Citizens of 


of Naplezin= Aquila; beſides ſeveral other Princes and Cities; fo that already that Kingdom was more 


vaded by G:0- 


van #4"59- 1effen the number of his Enemics, made Peace with Giſmoendo Malateſti, which Peace dif. 


Ferrands dil. 
comfited. 


than half loſt. Upon which Ferrando deſir'd aid of the Pope and the Duke of Milan, andt 


guſted Giacopo Piccinino 10 highly (Giſmondo being his natural Enemy) that he deſerted Fr. 
rando, and took up Arms under Giovanni. Ferrando ſent Mony likewiſe to Federigo Lordof 
Urbin, and as ſoon as could be expeaed, got together a conſiderable Army (accordingto 
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thoſe times) with which he march'd againſt the Enemy, and finding them upon the Ri- | 
ver Sarni, he engaged them, but was defeated, and his moſt conſiderable Othcers taken; | 


after this Vitory,moſt of the Towns and Caſtles ſurrendred to Giovanni , only Naples and 
ſome few neighbouring Towns and Princes adher'd ſtill ro Ferrando. Giacopo Piceming ad. 
visd to march direaly for Naples, and make himſelf Maſter of the chiet City, but Giovami 
replied he would firſt ruin the Country,and then the City would come with more eaſe;but 
his reje&ting the Counſel of P:ccinino,was the loſs of that deſign ; for he did not know that 
the Members follow the Head more naturally,than the Head the Members : Ferrando wa 
fled into Naples, and there reſorted to him divers of his Subje&s who were driven from 
their homes, whom he receiv*d , and having with all poſſible gentleneſs gained ſome Mo 
nies of the Citizens, he got a ſmall Body of an Army together ; he ſent new Embaſſies to 
the Pope and Duke for ſupplies, and was relieved with more plenty and ſpecd than before; 
for they were both of them afraid, that the loſs of that Kingdom would turn to their pre- 


judice. Much ſtrengthned by their Supplies, Ferrando march'd out of Naples; and having * 


recover'd his reputation, in part, he recover'd ſome of his Towns : Bute whilſt che War 
was carried on in that Kingdom with fuch variety, an Accident hapned which robb'd Gu 
vanni of his opportunity of compleating that enterprize. The Genoeſi were extreamly dif 
latisfied with the inſoleat Government of the French ; had taken Arms againſt the Gover- 
nour,and forc'd him into the Caſtle; in this ation the Fregoſiand Adorni copcurr'd ; and 
the Duke of Milan ſupplied them both with Mony and Men : King R:nato palled that way 
with a Fleet towards the relief of his Son, imagining by the helpof the Caſtle he might re- 
cover the Tawn;zand landing his Men in order thereunto,he was beaten in ſuch fort,that he 
was forc'd back into Provence.” ThisNews diſmaid Giovanni not a little ; however he gave not 
his Enterprize over,but continued the War by the helpof ſuch Barons whole revolc trom 
Ferrando had render*d them deſperate of pardon: at length after many occurrencies, both 
Arinics caineto a Bartle near Troia,in which Giovanni was rourcd,but his defeat troubled him 


not 16 nuch,asthe loſs of Piccinino,who lett his fide, and went back again to Ferraudo, His 
Army 
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Army being broke, he got off into H:#ria, and from thence into Prance. This War conti- 
nued four years, and miſcarried by the negligence of the General, when the Souldiers had Giovanni ae- 


many times overcome. In this War however the Florextines were not publickly concern'd. feated. 
The truth is, upon the death of Alfonſo, his Son Fobnof Aragon being come to that Crown, 
ſent his Embaſladors to deſire their affiſtance for his Nephew Ferrando , according to their 
obligation by their late League with Alfonſo ; but the Florentines returned, That they did 
not think themſelves oblig*d to affiſt the Son in a Quarrel commenced by the Father ; and as 
ic was begun without their conſent or knowledge, ſo without any affiſtance from them it 
mighe be continued orended. Whereupon, in behalf of their King, the Embaſſadorspro- 
reſted them guilty of the breach of the League , and reſponſible for all the loſſes which 
ſhould follow ; and having done thar, in a great hutf they departed. During the Revoluti- 
ons in this War, the Florentmes were at quiet abroad, but at home it was otherwiſe, as ſhall 
be ſhewn more particularly in the tollowing Book. 
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N the reading of the laſt Book, it may appear (poflibly) impertinent, and a digreſ- 
fion,for a Writer of the Florentine Hiſtory to have broke our, and expatiated upon 
the atfairs of Lowbardy and Naples. Yet I have done it, and ſhall do it for the fu- 
ture; for though I never prote(sd to write the Tranſactions of 1taly, yet I never 
bound my felt up from giving a relation of ſuch important and memorable paſla- 

ges, as would make our Hiſtory more grateful and intelligible 3 eſpecially ſecing from the 
ations of other Princes and States, Wars and troubles did many times ariſe in which the 
Florentines were of nece\lity involved : for example,the War betwixt Giovanni d* Angio,and 
King Ferrando,proclaimed in them fo great a hatred and animoſity one towards the other, 
that it was continued afrerwards betwixt Ferrando and the Florentines,and more particularly 
the Houſe of Aedici. ForKing Ferrando complaining, not only that they had refus'd him 
their aſſiſtance, but given it to his Enemies; that reſentment of his, was the occaſion of 
much miſchief, as will be ſhewn in our Narration, 

And becauſe in my deſcription of our Foreign affairs, I am advanc'd to the year 
1463. (being return'd. to our domeſtick ) it will be neceſſary to look back for leveral 
years. But firſt, by way of Introduction ( as my cuſtom ) 1 ſhall fay, that they who 
imagine a Commonwealth may be continued united, are egregiouſly miſtaken. True 
It is, Diſſention does many times hurt; but ſometimes it advantages a Stare. It hurts when 
Kt 15 accompanied with parties and factions; it helps, when ic has none. Seeing there- 
fors 
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fore, it is impoſlible for any Legiſlator or founder of a Republick, to provide there ſhoyy 
be no piques, nor-unkindn<efſes berween Men; it is his buſineſs what he canto ſecure then 
againſt growing into parties and Clans. It is then to be conlider'd, that there are two Way; 
tor Citizens to advance themſelves to reputation amonglt their Neighbours, and they 
either publickly or privately. The Publick way is,by gaining ſome bacttle, ſurprizing ang 
diſtreſſing ſome Town ; performing ſome Embally caretully and prudently; or counſej 

their State wiſely and with ſucceſs; the private way is,by being kind ro their fellowCy; 
zens; by detending them trom the Magiſtrates ; ſupplying them wich Mony, promatj 

them to Honours; and with Plays and publick Exhibitions to ingratiate with the Peogl, 
This laſt way produces parties and factions, and as the reputation acquir'd that way is dz, 
geious and fatal, fo the other way is beneficial (if it hides with no party) as extending 
the publick. And although among Citizens of ſuch qualification,there muſt needs be eny, 


lations and jealoulies, yer wanting Partiſans, and People which for their advantage will fg. F 


low them, they are rather a convenience than otherwiſe, to a Government ; for to make 

themſelves more eminent and con{picuous than their Competitors, they employ all ther 
tacultics for irs advancement , prying and obſzrving one anvthers actions {o ſtrictly, thy 
neither dares vencure to tranſgrels. 

The Emulations in Florence were always with fa&tipn ; and for that reaſon always wer 
dangerous; nor was any party unanimous any longer chan it had an adverſe party in he 
ing; tor that being overcome, and the predominant party having no tear, nor order tore. 
ſtrain it, ſubdivided on corrle: Coſime de Midicz's Party prevailed in the year 1434 ; bu 
(the depreſs'd Party being great, and many powerful Men amongſt them) tor a while they 
continued unanimous and ſupportable, committing no exorbirance among them{cIves, nor 
injuſtice to the People, which might beger them their hatred. Infomuch as whenever they 
had uſe of the People for their readvancement to any place of Authority,they found then 
always ready to confer it upon the Chief of that party, whether it was the Balza, or any 
other Power which they defir'd : And fo from the year 1434 to 55 (which was 21 year) 
they were ſix times created of the Bzlia by the Counſels of the People. 

Coſimo de Me» There wete in Flirence (as we have many times hinted) two principal Citizens , Co 
dict and Neri 90 de Medici, and Neri Capponi. Neri had gain*d his reputation in the publick way, and 
on. ode had many friends, but few partiſans: Coſimo, on the other ide had advanc'd himelt both 
Citizens in Ways, and had friends and partiſans both, and theſe ewo continuing friends, whilſt they 
Florence, lived together, they could ask nothing of the People , but it was readily granted, becaul: 
Unanimity went along with the Power. But Nerz dying in the year 1455, and the al. 
verſe party being extin&, the Government found great diticulry to recover its Authority, 
and Ce:{imo's great Friends were the cauſe of ir, who were willing co detract from his at- 
thoriry, now his Adverſaries were ſuppreſs'd. This was the beginning of the divitions in 
1466, in which year, in a ſolemn Council, where the publick adminiſtration was debated, 
thoſetro whom the Government at that time belunged , adviſed that there ſhould be ro 
Balia for the future; that the way of Imborſation ſhould be laid aſide, and che Magitrates 
be choſen by Lots, as in the former Squizzini's or Elections. To ob-iatethiis humor,Coſim 
had two ways, cither to polleſs himſclt forcibly of the Government by the Power of his 
party, and depole his Enemies ; or to let things go which way they would, and atcend til 
time ſhould make his friends diſcern, that they did not take the Government and Authority 
10 much from him, as from themſelves. Of the two he made choice ot the laſt, knowing 
that according to that conſtitution,the Purſes of his Friends being fult,he could withcur any 
danger rcafſume his Authority when he pleas'd. The City being thus reduc? to its old way 
of creation of Magittrates by Lots,they thought they had pertectly recover % their liberty, 
and that for the future Elections were to be made not according to the influence of the 
Nobilicy, but the inclination of the People. So that ſometimes the triend of one Grandee 
was reje&ed, and ſometimes of another , and thoſe whoſe Houſes were formerly full of 
Clicnts and their Preſents, had now ſcarce houſholdſtuff lete, or Servant to attend them: 
thoſe who were formerly their Interiors werenow become their Equals, and their Equals 
advanced to be their Superiours: they were not regarded nor reſpected, but rather derided 
and abus'd ; all People raking the freedom to talk of them and their Government as they 
pleas'd, even in the ſtreets and high-ways, without any contradiction; ſo that it was not 
long atter they diſcovered, that as he had told chem, it was no lo much Ceoſimo,as themlclves 
which were deg; ded. 
However Co{z20 tk no notice, but in all propoſitions that would plealſethe People , hs 
was the firſt who concurr?d. But that which was moſt terrible ro the Nobility, and made 
Cofimo look about him, was the receiving of the Cata#tro of the year 1427, by which the 
Impolitions were to be laid by order of Law,and not by the capriccio's of particular Men. 
Tl 
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This Law being reviv*d, and Magiſtrates already choſen to put in execution , the Nobility 
afſembled,and went to Coſimo to beg of him, that he would be a means to reſcue them out 
of the Jaws of the Pcople ; and reſtore the Stare to a condition that might make him pow- 
erful,and them honourable. To which Coſimoreplied,he would do it with all his heart, pro- 
videdir might be done legally by the conſent of the People and without any force,of which 
he would not endure to hear. Then they endeavoured in the Councils to prevail for a new 
Balis, but they could not obtain it; whereupon they return'd to Coſimo, and preſs'd him 
with all exprefſions of humility, that he would conſent to a Parliament ; but Co/imo (re- 
ſolved to make them fully ſenſible of their Error) abſolutely refuſed it, and becauſe Donati 
Cochi (being Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia at that time) preſum'd to call a Parliament without 
his conſent , Ceſimo made him {o ridiculous and contemptible in the Senate,he was not able 
to continue there, but as a diſtratted Man was ſent home again to his Houſe : Neverthe- 


lefs, left things ſhould run too far to be recovered, Luca Pitts (a bold and tenacious Man) ©** 


being made Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia, he thought it a convenient rime to have the Govern- 
ment to him, that it any ching miſcarried in that enterprize, it might be imputed to Luca. 
And accordingly Luca in the very beginning of his Office,urged the People many times to 
the reſtauration of the Bala, threatning thoſe of the Counſels with opprobrious and info- 
lent language; and not long after he executed what he had threatned 3 tor in Auguſt 1453, 
in the Vigilof San.Lownzo, having glled the Palace with armed Men, he called the People 
together in the Piazza, and conſtrained them by force to conſent, ro what they had vo- 
luntarily refuſed. Having repoſle(s'd themſelves of the State,created a new Balia,and chang- 
ed the Magiſtrates according to the pleaſure of a few;that the beginning of their Govern- 


ment might be as terrible, as it was forcible, they confin'd Girolamo Machiavelli and ſome Girolams 
others, and depriv'd many of their Honours. Girolamo not being exa& in obſerving his Machiaveli. 


bounds, was proſcrib'd,and'wandring up and down Traly to excite the ſeveral Princes againſt 
hisown Country,by the Treachery of one of the Senators in Luzigiana,he was apprehend- 
ed,brought back to Florence,and executed in Priſon. This Government (which laſted eight 
years) was very violent, and infupportable : for Co/imo being grown old, weary of buſſi- 
neſs, and infirm in his body , could not be fo ſedulous as formerly, fo that the City was 
become a prey to a few particular Citizens; whoin requital of his good ſervice to the State, 
made Luca Pittia Knight, and he (in return of their kindneſs) appointed, that whereas 
before they were called Priors del Arti, now (that they might at leaſt retain the Title, 
though they loſt the polleflion) they ſhould be called Pricr: della Libertas, He ordered 
likewiſe,that whereaz formerly the Gonfalonierz fat on the Right hand of the Retori, they 
ſhould fic in the midſt of them hereatrer : and (thar God might have his ſhare in the Re- 
volution) he cauſed ſolemn Services and Procefſions to be performed by way of Thanks, 
for the Honours to which they were reſtored. 

Luca was richly Preſented both by Coſingo and the Senate 3 after whom the whole City 
came in flocks,ſo that it was believed he had given him that day cothe value of 20000 Du- 
cars,by which means he grew into ſuch reputation, that not Coſeme,but he was looked upon 
as the Governor of the City z and he arrived at that point of vanity,to begin two ſtately and 
magnificent Houſes,one in Florence, and the other at Ruc;na,not above a miles diſtance from 
the City : but that in Florence was greater and more ſplendid, thanthe Houſe of any other 
private Citizen whatſoever ; for the finiſhing of which he baulk'd no extraordinary way ; 
for not only the Citizens and better ſort, preſented him, and furniſhed him with what was 
neceſſary about it; but the Common People gave him all of them their affiſtance : beſides 
all that were baniſh?d,or guilty of Murder, Felony, or any other thing which expos?d them 
topublick puniſhment, had SanEtuary at that Houſe, provided they would give him their 
labour. The reſt of his Brethren,though they built not ſuch Houſes, they were no le(s rapa- 
cious than he, 1o that though Florence had no Wars abroad to deſtroy it, it had Citizens at 
home, in its own bowels,which would not ſuffer it to proſper. In the mean time, as we have 
ſaid before, the Wars hapned in the Kingdom of Napley, and the Pope had difference with 
the Malateſti in Romagna Concerning Rimino and Ceſans , which they had taken from 
him, and deſired to recover: ſo that betwixt the thoughts of that, and the Enterprize 
againſt the Twrks, the time of Pius his whole Papacy was conſum'd. But Florence fell again 
into its own factions and difſentions. The Diviſions in Coſimo's party began in 55.upon the 
occaſions aforeſaid, and by his wiſdom (as is ſaid before) they were reſtrained. But in 


64 Coſimo fell ſick and died, generally lamented both by his Friends and his Enemies; for Cofme dies. 


they who lov'd him not whilſt at the Helm, ſeeing their fellow Citizens ſo rapacious whilſt 
he was living, (the Reverence they bore to his Perſon making them leſs inſupportable 
than otherwiſe they would be) could not bur fear, now he was dead, and his influence loſt, 
they ſhould be utcerly ruined, and in his Son Piero they could repoſe lictle — ; = 
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though he was of himſelf a good Man, yer being infirm, and but young in the State, they 
{uppoled he would be conſtrained to comply with them,and they become more head-ſtrog 
and incontrolable in their wickedneſs: ſo that Coſimo died univerſally lamented, and c 
cainly he deſerved it; for he was the moſt famous and memorable Citizen (of a Perſon thy 
was no Souldier) that ever Florence or any other City produc?d; he exceeded all his Coy. 
remporaries, not only in Authority and Eſtate , but in Liberality and Prudence ; which 
Qualities made him a Prince in his Country, and beloved by all People: His Munificencs 
was more eminent after his death, than before ; for when his Son Pzero came to look oyer 
his Writings, and to enquire into the particulars of his Eſtate, he found there was ſcarce , 
Man of any Quality in the City , to whom Coſimo had not lent a conſiderable Sum; ang 
many times when he heard of the exigencies of any Perſon of Quality, he ſupply*d then 
unasked. His magnificence appear'd in the multitude of his Buildings;for in Florence he built 
the Convents of S. Marco, and S. Lorenzo, and the Monaſtery of S.Verdiano: in the Moni 
di Fieſoli, S.Giralomo, and the Abbey in Mugello, he not only repair'd a Church of the 14; 
nors, but he took it down, and rebuilt it from the ground : beſides this, in S.Croce, in Serwjjn 
Agnoli, in S. Mineato, he erected Altars and molt ſumptuous Chappels all which belides 
the building, he adorned with all the utenſils and decorations required in ſo Sacred a place, 
Beſides his Religious Houſes , he built ſeveral privace Houles for himſelf, one in the City 
ſuitable to his Quality ; four without, at Careggio, Fiefole, Cafaggivolo, and Trebi, all of 
them fitter for Princes, than private Men ; and, as if his Buildings in 1aly were too fewty 
make him famous,he buile an Hoſpital in Feruſalem, for the reception and relief of pox 
and infirm Pilgrims brought thicther by their devotion ; in which Fabrick he laid out x 
vaſt ſum of Mony: and albeit in hisactions and buildings he behaved himſelf like a King, 
and was the only Princ in Florence; yet he was ſo moderate and untranſported in al 
chings,that in his Converſation, his Parades, his Alliances, and his whole manner of life, hz 
retained the modeſty of a Citizen ; for he was ſcnfible that Oſtenration and Pomp in that 
which is every day to be ſeen,contrats more envy, than moderation and gravity. Being 
to ſeek for matches for his Sons, he did not endeavour tor tize allianceof Princes, but mar. 
ried his Son Giovanni to Cornelia Aleſſandri, and Piero to Lucretia Tornabuoni, and contracted 
his Grand-Children by Piero , Bianca to Gulielmo di Pazzi, and Nannina to Bernardo Rucel. 
lai. Among all the States, Princes and Civil Governments of his time , no perſon camy 
near him for ſagacity and intelligence.Hence ic was that in all the varietics of his Fortune, 
when the City was ſo uncertain,and the People ſo voluble, He kept his Authority 31 years 
for being a wiſe man,and of great proſpe&,he foreſaw, any miſchief at a diſtance, and wa; 
ready to prevent it, before it proceeded too far; or to fruſtrate the ettects of ic, if it did, 
Whereby he did not only ſubdue all domeſtickand privateAmbition athome,bur reſtrain'4 
it ſo happily in ſeveral Princes,that whoever confederated with him and his Country,came 
off upon equal terms, if not worſted their Enemies; and whoever oppos'd him,cither loſt 
their mony, their time, or their ſtate ; and of this the Yenetians can give ample ceſtimony, 
who whilſt in League with him againſt Duke Philip, were always victorious ; but that 
League was no ſooner broken, but they were beaten both by Philip and Franceſco: and 
when they joyned with Alfonſo againſt the Republick of Florence,Coſimo with his own credit 
drained Naples and Venice fo dry, that they were glad to accept of what terms of Peace he 
would allow. Of all the difficulties therefore which Coſimo encountred both within the 
City and without, the Concluſion was ſtill honourable for him, and deſtructive for his Ene- 
mies; ſo that the Civil Diſcords gain'd him Authority at home,and his Foreign Wars, Pow- 
er and Reputation abroad ;inſomuch that co the Territory and Dominion of his Country, 
he added the City of Borgo a Sepulcro, Montedoglio, Caſentino, and Val di Bagno, and by his 
Vertue and Fortune, ſuppref?d his Enemies and exalted his Friends. He was born 1389, 
on S.Coſimo and Damianos day. The firſt part of his lite was full of Troubles, witnels his 
Baniſhment, his Impriſonment, and his Dangers in being kill'd. From the Counſel of 
Conſtance, after Pope Fohn was ruin'd (whom he had atrended thither) he was forced to 
fly in diſguiſe, or otherwiſe he had been ſlain: bur after the fortieth year of his Age it was 
more pleafantand happy ; not only ſuch as were employ'd with him in his publick Afﬀairs, 
but the Managersallo of his private Treaſure in Foreign parts _ pating of his felicicy, 
From him many Families in Florence may derive their great Eſtates: particularly the For- 
nabuoni,the Benci,the Portinarigthe Saperti, and in ſhort all that had dependance either upon 
his Counſel! or Fortune. | | i 
Though his dizburſments were vaſt in building his Houſes and Temples, and in his diltri- 
butions to the Poor, yet he would complain ſometimes among his Friends, that he had not 
laid our ſo muchto the Honour of God, as he was oblig?d; and thatif he had done much 


more,he muſt confeſs himſelf his debtor.His ſtature was ordinary,his complexion worthy,his 
prelencs 
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reſence venerable : His learning was not great, but his eloquence admirable ; he was na- 
cucally prudent, courteous to his Friends, mercitul to the Poor, profitable in his Converſe, 
cautious in his Counſels; ſpeedy in his Executions, and in his ſayings and replies, both ſo- 
lid and facetious. When he went firſt into Baniſhment, Rinaldo de gli Albizi (drolling 
upon his Exilement) ſent him word, The Hen was hatching,to which Coſimo returned, that ſhe 
wauld have but ill Hatching ſo far from her Neſt. Toſomeof his Rebels who in a Threatning 
way ſent him word, They were not aſleep, He reply'd, be believed it, for be had ſpoil'd their 
ſlexping. When Pope Pius was encouraging and preffing all Chriſtian Princes againſt the 
Turk, Coſimo laid the Pope was an old Man, but he bad begun an enterprize as if he bad been 
a Boy. To the Venetian Emballadors, who came to Florence with the Embaſſadors of AI. 
fonſo, to complain of that Commonwealth, purting his Hat off co them, he demanded the 
colour of his Hair, they cold him it way gray ; he replyed, in time your Senators will be of the 
ſame colour. Not many hours before his death, his Wite ſeeing him ſhut his Eyes, enquired 
why he did ſo,and he told her ro »ſe them.Some Citizens atter his return complaining co him 
that the City would be depopulated, and God Almighty offended, it he baniſhed fo many 
wealthy and Religious Men ; he told them, rhe City had better be depopulated than deſtroyed. 
That two yards of Cluth were enough to keep a Man from the cold ;, and that States were not 
to be preſerved by the Beads a Man carried m bis baud. Theſe lait expreſſions gave his Ene- 
mies occaſion to calumniate him, as a perſon that was a greater lover of himſelf than his 
Country ; and one thar rook more care of this World than the next. Many other of his wiſe 
{zyings might be inſerted, but being unnecellary, they are omitred. Coſimo was likewiſe a 
great lover and advancer of Icarned Men; upon which ſcore he entertained in Florence 
Argiropoloa Grecian, aslearned as any in his time, that by him the youth of Florence might 
be inftruced in the Greek tongue, and in ſeveral of his Tenets. He entertained likewiſe in 
his Houle Marcilio Ficino, a great Patron of the Platonick Philolophy, whom he loved ſo 
entirely ; and that he might follow his Studies wich more convenience,he gave him a Houſe 
near his own Palace at Caraggi. So that his prudence, his benefice, his ſucceſs, and his 
way of living made him be belov'd, and feared among the Citizens,and much eſteemed by 
all Princes of Europe. Whereby he left ſuch a toundation to his Poſterity, that by their 
Virtue they mightequal him, by their fortune tranſcend him, and obtain as much honour as 
he had in Florence, inallthe Cicies and Countries of Chriſtendom. Nevertheleſs towards 
the latter end of his days, he had ſeveral attlitions, he had but two Sons, Piero and Gio- 
wanni, of which Giovanni (the moſt hopetul) dyed, and Piero who ſurvived, was infirm, 
and by the weakneſs of his body uyntit either for publick or private buſineſs; fo that after 
the death of his Son, cauling himſelf to be carried about his Houle, he fighed and faid, ris 
bouſe is too big for ſo ſmall a Family. 

It troubled him alſo that he had not (in his Judgment) enlarged the Dominion of the 
Florentine State, nor added to its Empire, any coniiderable acqueſt : And it troubled him 
the more, for that he found himſelf cheated by Franceſco, who when he was but Count, had 
promis'd him), as ſoon as he had made himſelf Maſter of 44ilan, to employ his Arms againſt 
Lucca in the behalf of the Florentines ; but his mind changed with his fortune, and having 
got to be Duke of Milan, had adeſire to enjoy in peace, what he had obtained by War, 
lo that after his Elevation, he never medled in toreign concerns,nor made any more Wars, 
than were neceſſary for his own defence : Which was a great diſturbance to Cſemo, who 
now diſcerned he had been at great pains and expence to advance a Man who was both falls 
and ingrateful. He perceived likewiſe that in reſpe& of his Age, and the infirmitiesof his 
_ he was notable to apply himſelf to publick or private buſineſs ashe was wont ; and 
he ſaw both the one and other decline, the City going to wrack by the difſentions of the 
Citizens; and his fortune by his Miniſters and Sons. "Theſe confiderations gave him no 
little diſquiet towards his end 3 yer he died full of Glory and Renown; all the Cities and 
Princes of Chriſtendom ſent their compliments of Condolency to his Son Pzero, the whole 
City attended his Corps with great ſolemnity to the Grave, and by publick Decree ir was 
inſcribed upon his Tomb Padre della Patria. ; 

If in my Deſcription and Character of Cſimo,T have rather followed the Example of thoſe 
who have wricten the Lives of Princes, than of an Hiſtorian, it is not to be admir'd. Hs was 
a perſonextraordinary in our City, and Ithought my felf obliged to give him a morethan 
ordinary Commendation :- During the time that Italy and Florence were in the condition a- 
toreſaid , Lewis King of France was infeſted with a furious War, which his Barons (ar 
the Inſtigation of Francis Duke of Britan, and Charles Duke of Burgundy) had rais'd. This 
War lay fo heavy upon him, he could not affiſt Giovann: in his deſigns upon Genoa and Na- 
ples, but believing he had need enough of all the ſupplics he could get, he calld back his 
Forces; and Sawvons being at that time in the hands of the French, he ordered ic to be _ 
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vered to the Count, and left him if he pleaſed to purſue the Enterprize againft Genoa ; The 
Count was eahly perſuaded toa thing fo much to his advantage ; ſo that by the Reputation 
of his Amity wich the French King,and the aſfiftance given him by the Ador»i,he polleg4 
himſelf of Genera, and in gratitude to the French King,ſent him a ſupply of 1500 Horſe in. 
to France, under the Command of his eldeſt Son WE: By this means Ferrando of 4. 
ragon, and Franceſco Sforza remained at quiet ; ths one Duke of Lembardy, and Lord 
Genoa ; the other King of the whole Kingdom of Naples, and having contracted Alliancy 
rogcrher, and married their Children the one to the other ; they began to conſider hoy 
chey might ſecure their States to themſelves whilſt they lived, and to their Heirs when they 
were dead. 


In order to this, it was thought neceſſary, the King ſhould make ſure of ſuch of his8z. F 
rons as had ſided againſt him in his Wars with Giovannz d? Angio, and the Duke ſhould ©. | 
deavour to extirpate all that had been favourers of the Bracci, who were mortal Enemiesty | 


the ſaid Duke, and at that time in great Reputation, under the condutt of Gzacopo Piccinim, 
For Gzacopo being the greateſt Captain in Italy, and having no Soveraignty of his own; it 
concerned all who had any, to have an Eye over him, and more eſpecially the Duke, why 
thought he could not enjoy his Dominion ſafely himſelf, nor leave it to his Sons, whilſts; 
acopo was living. Hereupon the King with all induſtry endeavoured an accord with his Bz 
rons, uſed all pothible Art to reconcile himſelf to them ; and he ſucceeded with much dif. 
culty ; for they found that whilſt they were in Wars with the King,they mult certainly be 


ruined; but by accommodation of their diftcrences,and truſting themlelves tohim,there wy F 


only a hazard; and becauſe Men do my avoid thoſe evils with more readineſs,which are 
moſt certain, Princes do eaſily deceive, ſuch as are not able to contend. The Barons ſeeing 


nothing before them but deſtruction, if they continued the War, accepted his Conditions, | 


and threw themſelves into his Arms ; but not long after,ſundry pretences were taken againſt 
them, and they were all of them extinguiſhed, Which news, was lo terrible to Giac 

Piccinino (who was then with his Forces at Solmona) that by the mediation of his Friend; 
he immediately practiſed his reconciliation with the Duke : And the Duke having offere 
him honourable Terms, Gzacopo reſolved to accept them, and come in ; andaccordingly he 
went to Milan to preſent himſelf to him, attended by 100 Horle. Giacopo had ſerved un 
der his Father, and with his Brother a long time ; firſt for Duke Philip and then for the 
People of Milan; fo that by long Converſationin thoſe parts he had got a good Intereſt,and 
was generally belov'd, and the preſent condition of Aﬀairs, had much increas'd it ; forthe 
proſperity, and Grandeur of the Sforzeſch; had created them envy ; and Giacops'sadverſiy 
and long abſence had gained him compaſſion among the People, and a great deſire to ſc: 
him advanced : All which kindneſs diſcovered it ſelf at his arrival; there being ſcarce any of 
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the Nobility but went out to meet him; the Streets were full of People to behold him; and F 
no talk in the whole City but of him, and his Family. But their extravagant Acclamations F 


were his Ruin; for as they increaſed the Dukes jealouſie,fo they confirmed his reſolution to , 


remove him, and that it might be done the more plauſibly, and with leſs danger of dere. 


| tion, he ordered that his Marriage with Druſiano his natural Daughter (to whom he had 


Gacopo Price 
£:n1n0 murder» 
ed, 


been contracted long before) ſhould be conſummate. After which he praftiſed with Fer 
rando to entertain him as General of- his Army, and to give him 100000 Florens by way 
of advance ; upon concluſion of theſe Articles, Giacopo and his Wite accompanied an Em- 
batſador from the Duke to Naples: Where they were all very well received, and for ſever 
al days entertained with all imaginable affluence and diverſion ; but defiring leave to pal 
to his Army at Solmona, he was invited by theKing into the Caſtle, and after ſupper both 
he and his Son Franceſco were apprehended, and clapped up into Prifon, where nor long 
after they were murdered. 


Thus were the Princesof 1taly jealous of that Virtue, which they had not in them{lve; © 
and not endaring it in other People, they expoſed that Country to Calamities which no: F 


long after atticted and deſtroyed it. 


Pope Ps, having in the mean time accommodated the differences in Romagna,and find | 
ing an univerſal Peace all over Europe; thought it a convenient time to folicite the Chrilti- F 


ans againſt the Turks,and reaſſlumed the whole Methods which his predeceſſors had taken, 


by which all the Princes of Chriſtendom were prevailed withal to aflift either with Mony F 


or Men: Matheo King of Hungary and Charles Duke of Burguudy engaged to go in Perſon; 
and were made Generals of that Enterprize by the Pope, who was fo well pleaſed with what 
he had done,that he went from Rome to Anconato be at the Rendezvousof the Army,which 
was to meet there, and (by Ships which the Yenetians had promigd to furniſh) be crank 
ported into Sclavonia. Atter the arrival of his Holineſs, there was fo great a throng and 


confluence of People, that in few days all their proviſion was devoured ; and the neigh ] 
bouring | 
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bouring Towns not being able to ſupply, every Body was ready to ſtarve for hunger: Be- 
ſides which they neither had Mony to pay the Souldier, nor weapons to Arm them; there 
was neither Duke of Bargundy nor King of Hungary there ; the Venetians indeed had ſent 
a few Gallies under one of their Captains, bur it was rather to ſhew their Pomp, than to 
rform their promile ; fo far were they untit forthe Tranſportation of an Army. So that 
inthe midſt of theſe diſaſters by reaſon of his great Age and Infirmities,the Popedied, the 
whole Army disbanded and rerurned to their own Homes. Pope Pius dying in the year 
1465, Paul 2 (by birth a Venetian) was ele&t2d in his place. And as moſt of the Principali- 
ties in ſraly had changed their Governors about that. time, fo Franceſco Sforza Duke of Mz 
lan died,after he had enjoyed that Dukedom ſixteen years,and Galeazzo hisSon was declared 
his ſucceſſor. The death of this Prince was the occahon that thediviſions in Florence encreal- 
ed, and broke out much ſooner than otherwiſe thzy would have done. Co/amo being dead,P: 
wo his Son ſucceeded toth to his Authority and Eſtate; and having calld to him Diotiſalvi 
Neroni, as honourable and great a Man as moſt in the Ciry,(by whom,Coſimo upon his Death- 
bed had commanded his Son 2P:ero to be governed in all his Atfairs) he let him know the 
great confidence his Father had repos'd in him, and that being defirousto obey him after his 
Peath, as he had! don? whillt he was living, he did intreat his advice not only in his private 
and domeſtick Afﬀairs, but in his publick adminiſtration of the Government: And that he 
might begin firſt with his own particular buſinels, he would ſhew him the Accounts and 
Books of his Eſtare,that he might underſtand how things ſtood,and dire& him afterwards as 
he pleas'd. Diorialvi promiſed to be ready and faichful ; but the Accounts being produced 
and examined, were found very diſorderly and impertect : Dzoti/alvi(as a Perſon which re- 
ſpeed his own Intereſt, more than his profetſions to P:cro,or his Obligations to his Father, 
{uppoſing ir eaſie to rob him of his reputation, and diveſt him of the Authority which Cſimo 
had left him as Hereditary) came to him therefore with Counſel very fair and reaſonable in 
appearance, but inwardly deſtructive and pernitious, He repreſented to him the diſorder of 
kis Accounts; and what Sumsof Mony would be neceſſary to have by him, if he meant 
to keep up his Credit, or preſerve his preferment in the State : He told him that thoſe diſfor- 
dzrs were not any way fo readily to be redrefs'd , nor his Coffers ſo naturally ſupplied,as by 
calling in ſuch Sums as were owing to his Father both abroad and at home. For G/imo (to 
gain himſelt an Intereſt) had been very ready 10 accommodate any body that wanted; and 
the Monies he had lent amounted to an incredible Sum. Pzero was well ſatisfied with his ad- 
vice, and thinking it but juſt, he call2d in his Mony. But no ſooner had he done it, but the 
Citizens cryed out upon him ; declaimed againſt him as ingrateful and covetous, and uſed 
him as opprobriouſly, as if he hal robbed them, and not demanded his own. Diotifalvi find- 
ing his deſign ſucceed, and that Pero was fallen into diſgrace with the People, he conſulted 
with Luca Pitti, Agnolo Acciarvolt, and Nicolo Soderini, how they might depole him: They 
were all of them ready to embrace the deſign; but upon ſeveral grounds and provocations 
Luca deſired to ſicceed Piero in his command, for he was grown fo great, he diſdained to 
obey him: Diotiſalvi, knew Luca was not fit to be chief in the Government, and therefore 
he thought, if Pzers was removed, in a ſhore time that Authority would devolve. upon him: 
Nicolo Sodereni had a mind the City ſhould be more tree, and governed by direction of the 
chiet Magiſtrates : Agnelo, had a private quarrel tothe Medict tor ſeveral reaſons, and parti- 
cularly theſe. Raffacho his Son had long before married Aleſſandra de Bardi, and had a great 
Fortune wich her : This Lady, eicher tor his own delects, or other Peoples, was ill created by 
both Facher-in Law and Husband. Lorenz? d' Hlarine a young Gentleman her Relation, 
pitying her Condition, went with certain of his Comzrads one night well Armed, and took 
her by force out of the Houſe of Aznolo. The Acciaruveli complained heavily of the Out- 
rage, and the cauſe being refer'd ro Co/imo, he awarded that the Acciarvols ſhould retund 
her Portion, and that then it ſhould be left to the Ladies cletion whether ſhe would return 
to her Husband or no. Agnolo did not think Coſimo in this determination, had dealt with 
him as a Friend, and not being able to revenge it upon him, he reſolv'd todo ir upon his 
Son. Yet though their reaſons and ends were diverſe, the Confſpirators agreed all in their 
pretence,that the Ciry ſhould not be governed by a peculiar Council,but by the Magiſtrates. 
The hatred of the People, and their occaſions to revile him, were much exaggerated by 
the failing of ſeveral Merchants about that time,which was objected to Piero as a great pre- 
Judiceco the City, as it the calling in of his Mony had broke them. To this aſperlion iz 
was added that he was negotiating a match for his eldeſt Son Lorenzo, with Clarice a 
Daughter of the Or/ini, which they cook in great Dudgeon,and upbraided him by ir,decla- 
ring that it was now apparent what he drove at ; and that thinking his Son too good tor 
any Alliance in Florence, it was manifcft he did not now look upon himlelt as a Citizen,buc 
was Calting about how he might make himlſelt Soveraign : For he was too proud to have the 
Citizens to his kindred, had a deſire to make them his Subjects; and theretore he did nor 
deizive 
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deſerve to have them his friends. Theſe Conſpirators believed they had all fure in their 
hands, for the greater part of che Citizens being deluded with the name of liberty, (with 
which the Confpirators had guilded and embeliſhed their deſigns) nad profeſs'd themſelyg 
on their ſide. There being a general ebullition of theſe fort of humors at that time in the 
City ; it was thought convenrent by ſome that were not at all taken with them , ſeei 
they could not be abſolutely deprefs'd, to find out a way todiſcuſs and divert them ; for 
whilſt the People are idle, they are proper Inſtruments for any Commotion : To emp! 
them therefore, and remove their thoughts from contriving againſt the Government (it 
being a compleat year ſince Coſimo died) for the entertainment and recreation of the City, 
they took occation to make two publick and ſolemn Feaſts, or ſhows (which are uſua] 
there) one of them repreſented the three Wiſe men,who were conducted by the State tothe 
place where our Saviour was born, and this was performed with fo much Pomp and magni. 
ficence that for ſeveral months together the whole City was employed about the Pageant 
and preparation. The other was called a Tornament (which is a kind of Skirmiſhing 
Horſeback) in which the young Gentlemen of the City had challenged the moit eminent 
Knights of 1aly; and among theſe young Gentlemen, Lorenzo the eldeſt Son of Piero carried 
the applauſe, not by favour or partiality, but by his own valour and dexterity. Burt theſs 
ſports and divertiſements were no ſooner over, but the Citizens returned to their old jea- 
louſies, and every one purſued his own fancy with more eagerneſs than before 3 which oc. 
caſioned great feuds, and they were augmented much by ewo unfortunate accidents. The 
one was, that the Authority of the Balia was expired ; the other that Franceſco Duke of 
Milan was dead ; upon whoſe death,the newDuke Galeazzo, ſent Embaſladors to Florencer, 
confirm the capiculations which his Father Franceſco had made with that City ; one of the 
Articles obliging them to pay Franceſco an annual ſum of Mony : The chiet of the adverk 
party thinking this a fair opportunity, oppoſed the Medici in the Ratification alledging 
thatthe Agreement -was made with Franceſco, not with his Son; and chat Franceſco being 
dead, the Obligation was void ; for Galeazzo was not fo great and conſiderable as his Fa- 
ther, and therefore his amity unlikely to be ſo profitable ; fo that though indeed there was 
not much gained by Franceſco, there was leſs to be expe&ted from his Son ; and if any Ci- 
tizen, to maintain his own private intereſt would pay him his Annuity, it would be againit 
the freedom and the ſafety of the City. 

To this Piero replyed, that ſo important an Alliance, was not ſo careleſly to be loſt; that 
nothing was more advantagious and neceflary (as well for all 7aly as Florence) than their 
Alliance with the Duke; for thereby the Venetians would be diſcouraged from attempting 
upon that Dutchy, either by counterfeit friendſhip, or manifeſt War. But ſhould this Alli 
ance be diſſolved, no ſooner would it be known to the Venetians, but they would fall im- 
mediately upon the Duke; and finding him young, without Friends, and ſcarce warm in 
the State, they would eaſily carry it from him, either by fallacy or force; and ineither of 
thoſe caſes, the Commonwealth of Florence muſt be deſtroyed. Bur his reaſons could no: 
be accepted; the Sedition began to break our openly : The adverſe party aflembled in feve- 
ral Companies in the night, the greateſt part of them in La Pia, and the Friends of the 
Medici in the Crocetta: The Conſpirators being impatient to have Pzero deſtroyed, had got- 
ten the ſubſcription of ſerveral Citizens as favourers of their deſigns: Bur being got together, 
one night above the reſt,afcer ſolemn debate in Counſel which way they were to proceed; 
it was unanimouſly agreed that the power of the Med:ci ſhould be rebated ; but they were 
divided in the way; the moſt moderate part propoſed that jeeing the Balia wayextin4,they 
ſhould only take care it ſhould not be revived; tor if the Government fell into the hands ot 
the Counſels and Magiſtrates (as it would do of courle) in ſmall cime Pero's Authority would 
Evaporate; and with that, his Intereſt among the Merchants 3 tor his Affairs were nowin 
ſuch a poſture, that unleſs he could relieve himſelf by the publick Treaſure, he would be 
certainly ruined : And when that ſhould happen, there would be no tarther danger of him, 
their liberty would be recovered without Baniſhment or Blood, which all good Citizens 
ought to delire ; but if force was applyed, infinite hazards might occur. If one be falling 
of himſelf, no body thruſts him ; if any one thruſts him, every body ſuſtains him, Belidez, 
it nothing extraordinary being acted againſt him, hs will have no occaſion to Arm, or 
ſtrengrchen his party ; and if he ſhould, ic muſt be with great charge,and diſadvantage; for 
every one would ſuſpe& him, which would facilicate and haſten his Ruin.Ochers wre not ſa- 
tisfied with this delay ; affirming that time would be more for his benefir, than theirs; andit 
they would proceed by ccld dilatory gradations, Pzero would run no hazard, but they 
ſhould run many. For the Magiltrates (though they were his Enemies) ſuttering him 0 
enjoy the Priviledges of the City ; his Friends would make him Prince (as had happened in 
-58):0 their utter deſtruction : And that though that Counſel was honelt and peaceablv, 
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«t this was wiſer and more ſecure, and therefore to be executed, whilſt the Minds of the 
People were incenſed : The way they propoſed was to arm at home, and to entertain ghe 
Marquels of Ferrara into their pay abroad; and when a Senate of their friends happened 
ro meet,then to riſe and ſecure themſelves as well as they could. The refultof all was, that 
they ſhould attend ſuch a Senate, and then make the beſt of their time. Nicolo Fedimi (who 
was employed as Chancellor) was one of this Council; who being tempted b greater and 
more practicable hopes, diſcovered the whole Plotto Pzero,and gave him a Liſt of the Con- 
ſpirators, and a Caralogue of the Subſcriptions. Piero was aſtoniſhed at the number and 

uality of his Adverſaries ; and upon conſultation with his friends it was concluded, that 
he alſo ſhould rake Subſcriptions, and having committed the care of them to ſome of his 
Confidents, he found the Citizens ſo fickle and unſtable, that many of them who had ſub- 
ſcribed to the Enemy came over, and obliged themſelves to him. Whilſt things were in 
this diſtration,the time came about in which che ſupream Magiſtracy wasto be renewed ; 
to which Nicolo Soderini was advanced by the Gonfaloniere de Giuſtitia. It was a wonder 
to ſee the concourſe not only of the better fort of Citizens, but of the Common People 
which attended him to the Palace,and put on an Olive Garland upon his head by the way, 
(to ſignifie thar hz was the Perſon upon whom the ſafety and the liberty of their City did 
depend.)By this,and many Examples of the ſame nature,it is evident,how inconvenient itis 
roenter upon the Magiſtracy or Government with more than ordinary acclamation ; for 
not being able to perform as Is expected (and for the moſt part more is required) the 
People abate of their eſteem, and come by degrees to deſpiſe you. Thomaſoand Nicolo Su- 

derini were Brothers : Nicolo was a perfonof greater Spirit, but Thomaſo the more prudent. 
Thomaſo being a friend to Piero,and knowing the humor of his Brother, that he deſired the 
liberty of the City,and that the Government might be preſerved without offence to any 
body, he encouraged him to a new Squittini, by which means the Borſi might be filled 
with the Names of ſuch Citizens as were lovers of Liberty,and the Government continued 
without violence, as he deſired. Nicolo was eaſily perſuaded by his Brother, and ſuffered 
the time of his Magiſtracy to expire in the vanity of that Opinion , and his friends which 
were of the Conſpiracy were well enough contented, as being already emulous of him, 
and not deſiring theReformation ſhould fall out during hisAuchority;preſuming they could 

effe&t it when they pleas'd, though another was Genfaloniere. Whereupon his Office ex- 
pired with leſs honour than he entred upon it; by reaſon he had begun many good things, 
but perfected nothing. 

This Accident fortified the party of Pzero exceedingly,confirmed his Friends,and brought 
over ſuch as were Neuter: ſo that though all things were ready on all ſides, they were de- 
laid for ſeveral Months,and not the leaſt Tumult appeared. Nevertheleſs Piero's party en- 
creaſing, his Enemies began to reſent ir, and met together to perform thatby force, which 
they might more eaſily, have done before by means of the Magiſtrates; in order to which 
they concluded to kill Pero (who was at that time fick at Corrzggi) and cauſe the Mar- 
queſs of Ferrara to advance towards the City ; for when Piero was dead, they reſolved to 
come armed to the Palace and force the Senate to ſettle the Government as they ſhould 
dire&: for though all of chem were not their friends, yet they doubted not but to frighr 
them into a concurrence. Dzti/alwvi, to diſguiſe his deſign, viſited Pzero very often ; dif- 
courſed with him abour uniting the Factions, and adviſed him very frankly. But Piero was 
informed of the whole Conſpiracy,and beſides Domenico Martegl; had given himnotice that 
Franceſco Neroni,the Brother of Diot:{alvi, had been tempting him to their party , aſſuring 
him of ſucceſs: Hereupon Pero reſolved to be firſt in Arms, and took occaſion from their 
prattices with the Marqueſs of Ferrara. He pretended he had received a Letter from G10- 
wvanni Bentivegl: Prince of Bologna, importing that the Marqueſs of Ferrara was with cer- 
tain forces upon the River Albo, and that it was given out,his deſign was for Florence ; upon 
which intelligence, Pzero pretended co arm , and (attended by a great number of armed 
men) he came to the City. At his arrival his whole party took Arms,and the Adverſary did 
the ſame, yet not in ſo good order as Piero, for his Men were prepared, and the other fſur- 
prized. Ditiſalvi's Palace being not far from Piero's, Dioriſalvi judged himſelf inſecure art 
home, and therefore went up and down, ſometimes exhorting the Senate to cauſe Pieroto 
lay down his Arms; ſometimes ſeeking out Luca,and encouraging him to be conſtant; but 
the brikeſt and moſt couragious of them all was Nicolo Soderini, who taking Arms imme- 
diately, and being followed by moſt of the Populace of his quarter, went to Luca? houſe, 
intreated him to mount, and march with him to the Palace for the ſecurity of the Senate, 
who (he aſſured him) were of his ſide ; by doing of which,the Victory would be certain ; 


N:eolo Sederin 


perſuades Luc4 


but if he. remained in his houſe, he would run the hazard of being ſlain by thoſe who were ;, take Army 


armed, or abuſed by thoſe who were not; and then he would repent him when too late, 
V where» 


againſt Piere. 
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whereas now it was in his power by forceof Armsto ruirr Piero if he pleaſed : or if he de. 
ſired Peace, it was more honourable to give Conditions than to receive them. Bur all his 
Rhetorick could not work upon Luca; he had altered his Mind, and received new prg. 
miſes of Alliances and Rewards from Piero; and already married one of his Nieces to 6;. 
cvanni Tornabuoni ; \o that inſtead of being perſuaded by him,he admoniſhed Nicolo to 1; 
down, and return quietly to his houſe; for he ought to be ſatisfied, that the City ſhould be 
governed by its Magiftrates : For whether he was farished or not,it would beſo; all Peoyl 
would lay down their Arms; and the Senate having the ſtronger party, would be Judges 
of their quarrel. There being no remedy,and Nics/o having no where elſe to diſpoſe him- 
ſel, went back to his houſe; but before he departed he told them thus : 

I cannot alone do this City any ſervice ; but I can prognoſticate its Miſeries, The reſals. 
tion you have taken, will deprive your Country of its Liberty, your ſelf of your Autherity, me of my 
Eſtate, and others of their Country. 

Ar the firſt news of this tumult, the Senate had cauſed their Palace to be ſhut up,wherg 
they kept themſelyes cloſe with the Magiſtrates, withour appearing for either ſide: the Ci. 
tizens (eſpecially thoſe who had followed Luca ſeeing the party of Piero armed, and the 6 
ther difarmed) beganto contrive how they might ſhew themſelves his friends , not how 
they might exprels themſelves his Enemies. Whereupon the principal Citizens, and the 
Heads of the Factions met in the Palace before the Senators,where many things were deba. 
ted relating to the Government of the Ciry in that junfture, and the ways of reconciliation: 
But becauſe Piero could not be there in reſpe& of his indiſpoſition,all agreed to go to himto 
his houſe,except Nicolo Soderini,who (having recommended his Children and Family tothe 
protection of Thomaſo) was retiredto his Country-houle, to attend there, the concluſion of 
theſe Troubles, which he expe&ed would be unhappy to him, and fatal to his Country, 
The reſt being arrived at Piero's Palace, one of them being depured,complained to himof 
the condition of the City by reaſon of the tumults;declared that they who took Arms firſt, 
were moſt conſcious of them ; that underſtanding Piero was the Man, and his deſign un- 
known, they were come to him to be informed from himſelf, and if it appeared to be for 
the advantage of the City,they promiſed to comply. To which Piero replied, That he who 
takes Arms firſt is not in the fault,burt he who gives the occaſion: that if they conſider'd more 
ſeriouſly of their behaviour towards him,they would not wonder at what he had done for 
his own preſervation : for they would find it was their conventions in the Night ; their ſub- 
{criptions and practices to detear him both of his Authority and Lite, which had forced 
him to Arms , yet having extended them no farther than his own houſe, he conceived it 
was good evidence his intentions were innocent, and rather to defend himſelf , than injure 
any body elſe: that he deſired nothing but his own ſecurity,and had never piven themoc- 
caſion to ſuſpe& him of other : thar when the Authority of the Balia expired,he never at- 
tempted to revive it in any extraordinary way ;but was willing(it they were fo themlelyes) 
that the Magiſtrates ſhould have the Government of che City ; that Coſimr and his Sons 
knew how to live honourably in Florence, either with or without the Balia; and that in 58 
it was for their intereſt,not his,that it was reſtored. Bur this was not ſufficient , he found 
them of Opinion,that whilſt he was in Florence , there would be no ſafety , no tranquility 
for them: A thing truly fo far from his belief, he could never have imagined or thought 
upon it,that his own Friends and his Father ſhould not endure to live with him in the ſame 
City, ſecing no action of his had ever exprels'd him otherwiſe, than a quiet and peaceable 
Man. ': © - 

Then turning about to Diztiſalvi, and his Brothers who were all preſent, he reproached 
them ſeverely by the favours they had received from Ceſimo ; by the confidence he had 
placed in them; and the great ingratitude which they had returned(which Reprimand was 
delivered with ſo much zeal and efficacy,that had not Piers himſelf reſtrained them, ſome 
there preleiit were ſo much enraged at their deportment towards him,they would certainl 
have killed him}jand at laſt he concluded, that whatever they and the Senate derermined, 
he would conlent to, for he deſired nothing of them but to live quiet and in peace. Here 
upon niany things were propoſed,but nothing concluded;only in general ir was thought ne- 
cellary the City thould be reformed, and new Laws created: The then Gonfaloniere de Gi- 
uſt itia was Bernardo Lotti, a perſon in whom Piero had no confidence, and ſo reſolved not 
to do any thing whilſt he was in Office, which he conceived would be no great prejudice to 
his atfai:s,becauſe histime was almoſt expir'd. But at the Ele&ion of Senators in Seprember 
and Otcber following, 1466. Riberto Lioni was choſen Gonfaloniere , who was no fooner 
ſetled in his Office , bur all other things being prepared to his hand) he called the 
People rogerther into the P;azze, and created a new Balia, all of Piero's Creatures, who 
fell preſently upon the Creation of new Magiſtrates,and choſe them as Pero direfted. Which 
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manner of proceeding fo terrified the Heads of the adverſe party, that they fled out of 
the City moſt of them ; Agnolo Acciatvoli to Naples, Divtiſaluz Neroni, and Nicols Soderint 
ro Venice. Bur Luca Pitti remained behind, preſuming upon his late Alliance, and the pro- 


miſes which he had received from Pzero : Giowanni the Son of Neroni, at that time Archbi- The Enemies . 


ſhop of Florence (to prevent the worlt) Baniſhed himſelf voluntarily to Rome. All the of the Meaici 
fugitives WCTC proclaimed Rebels; and che Family of the Neroni diſperſed. Many other Ci- 9eprels'd. 


tizens were Baniſhed likewiſe, and confined to particular places: Nor was this all ; a folemn 
Proceflion was ordered, to give God thanks for the preſervation of the State, and the unity 
of the City : In the time ot which folemnity, certain Citizens was apprehended, tortured, 
and then part of them put to death, and part of chem baniſhed. Bur in all the inconſtancy 


and variations of Fortune, nothing was fo remarkable as the fall of Luca Pitti. He quickly cue Purti des 
learned the ditference berwixt Victory and Misfortune ; betwixt Honour, and Diſgrace, ſence. 


HisHouſe (which was formerlyrhronged with the viſits and attendancies of the betrer fore of 
Citizens) was now grown ſolitary and unfrequented. When he appeared abroad in the 
Streets, his Friends and Relations were not only atraid to accompany him, but to own or 
ſalute him 3 ſome of chem having loſt their Honours for doing it, ſome of them their E- 
ſtates; and all ot them chrearned. The noble Structures which he had begun, were given 
over by the Workmen ; the good deeds which he had done were requited with Contumely, 
and the Honours he had conter*d, with Infamy and Diſgrace. So that many perſons who 
in his Authority had preſented him largely, in his diſtreſs required it again, pretending ic 
was lent, and no more; and thele very People who before commended him to the Skies, 
cried him down again as taſt, for his ingratitude and violence : So that now it was when 
** was £00 late, he began to repent himſelf that he had not taken Nzcolo*s advice, and died 
Honourably, ſeeing he cculd not live fo. Nevertheleſs 4gnolo Acciarvolt being then at Na- 
ples, before he attempted any thing of Innovation, he reſolved to ery Piero, and ſee if 
there was no hopes of Reconciliation; co which purpoſe he writ to him this following 
Letrer, 


I cannot but ſmile to obſerve the wantonneſs of Fortune, and what ſport ſne makes her ſelf in A4gnolo's Letter 
turning Friends into Enemies, and Enemies into Friends, according to her own humor and capric- © Plerode Me- 


cio ; you may remember how at the Baniſhment of your Father (reſenting the injury done to him a- —_ 


bove any danger of my own) I loſt my Country , and eſcaped narrowly with my Life. In Coſli- 
mo's days I refuſed no opportunity of honouring your Family ; and ſince be died, I have entertain- 
ed none to offend it. True it is , the weakneſs of your Complexion, and the Minority of yout 
Sins, gave ſome kind of diſquiet, and I was willing our Country might be pnt in ſuch a poſture, 
a to [ubſiſt aftey your Death; whatever I have done, was only to that end ; nut againit you [0 
much, as for the benefit of my Country: If that was an Error, Iam forry for it, and do hope the 
Innocence of my intention, and the ſervice of my former Actions may Attone it : Nor can I fear 
but 1 ſhall find mercy in @ Family which bas had jo long experience of my Fidelity ; or that one 


ſingle fauls will be able zo extinguiſh ſo many Obligations. Piero having received this Letter, 
by the ſame hand returned him this anſwer. 


Your [miling at that diſtance, is the reaſon 1 weep not where I am : Were yow ſo merry in pjn's anfecr. 


Florence, 1 ſhould be more melancholy at Naples. I grant you have been a well-wiſh:r to 
my Father, and you confeſs he gratified you for it ; ſo that if there be Obligation cn any 
fide , "ris on yours, becauſe deeds are more valuable than words ; and if you bawve. been already 
rewarded for your good Actions, it's but reaſonable you ſhould be puniſhed for yoar evil : 
Your pretence of lcye to your Country cannot excuſe you , for no body but vill believe 
tbe Medici as great lowers and propagators of their Country as the Acciaivoli. Live 
__ where you are, in Diſhoncur, ſince you bad not the diſcretion to live Honourably 
ere, 

Agnelo upon the receipt of this Letter, deſpairing of Pardon, removed his Quarters to 
Rome; where allociating with the Archbiſhop, and the reſt of the Exiles; they conſulted 
what was the beſt way of leſſening the Reputation of the Medici ; which atthat time was 
tottering in Rome, and gave Piero no {mall trouble to ſuſtain it; but by the affiftance of his 
Friends, they failed of their deſign. Dzotzſalvi, and Nicolo Soderini on the other ſide, uſed 
all poſſible diligence to provoke the Venetian Smate againſt their Country : Suppoſing its 
Government being new, and ungrateſul to many People, the firſt Invaſion would ſhake it, 
and that it would not be able to ſtand. There was at that time in Ferrara Giovan Franceſ- 
co, the Son Palla Strozzi, who inthe Revolutions in 34 was Baniſhed with his Father 
Out of Florence : "This Giovanni wasa Man of geat Credit,and reputed as Rich a Merchant as 
any in the Cicy. Theſe new Rebels inſinuating with him, perſuaded him how cafie it 
would be to recover their Country when ever the Venetians would undertake it ; and they 
doubted not but they would undertake it, if part of the charge could be detrayed ; other- 
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wile it was notto beexpected : Giovanni was willing to revenge the injuries he had rece;. 
ved; believed what they ſaid, and promiſed to aſſiſt with all the Mony he could make, 
upon which Ditciſalvi and Soderini addrefled themſelves to the Dege. 

Complained to him of their Baniſhment , which they pretended was for no other cyl, 
but that they were deſircus their Country might be governed by the Laws; and the Maj. 
ftrates ( nit @ few of their Grandees ) have the Power to put them in Execution. Tj 
this account it was , that Piero de Medici and his followers, having been uſed to a Tran. 
cal way, had taken Arms by an Artifice, diſarmed them by a Cheat, and Baniſhed them by 
a Fallacy ;, and as if this were not enough, God Almighty muſt be brought in , and mat, 
an acceſſary to their Cruelty, whilit in a ſolemn Proceſſion, and the ſacred Exerciſe of thy 
Dewotion, many Citizens who ( upon Faith given that they ſhculd be ſafe) had rem; 
ned behind , were Seized , Secured , Tortured and Executed : A thing of moſt execyah}, 
and nefarious Example. To revenge the inbumanity of thoſe Actions , and avert ti 
Fudgments which they would otherwiſe pull down upon their Country , they knew ny 
where to apply themſelves with mere hopes than to that Illuſtrious Senate, which havin 
done ſo much for the preſervation of their own liberty , muſt need have ſome compaſſun 
for ſuch as have leſt theirs. 
againſt their Tyrants ;, as merciful, againſt the mercileſs ; and remember them how t}, 
Family of the Medici had defeated them of Lombardy, when Colimo (contrary to the in. 


They beſeeched them therefore as Free-men , to aſſiſt they | 


clinations of all the reſt of the City) aſſifted Franceſco againſt them : So that if the equ- | 
ty of their cauje did not move them, the jaſtice of their own indignation might provoke | 


them, 

Theſe iaſt words prevailed fo far upon the Senate, that they reſolved, Bartolomeo C, ligni 
(their General) ſhould fall upon the Dominion of the Flerentines, and to that purpoſe 
their Army being drawn together with all poſlible ſpeed,and Hercules de Eſt; being ent by 
Borſo Duke of Ferrara,zjoyned himſelf with them. Their firſt enterprize was upon the Town 
of Doadola which (the Florentines being in no order) they burned, and did ſome mil. 
chief in the Country about it. But the Florentines (as ſoon as Piero had Baniſhed the ad. 
verſe party) had entred into a new League with Galeazzo Duke of Milan, and Ferran, 
King of Naples ; and entertained Federigo Count of Urbin tor their General : So that being 
fortified by ſuch friends,they did not much value their Enemies : For Ferrando ſent his Son 
Alfonſo; and Galeazzo came in perſon (both of them with conſiderable Forces) to their 
relief; and all of them together made a head at Caſtracaro, a Caſtle belonging to the 
rentines at the bottom of the Alps which deſcend out of Tuſcayy into Romagna, In the 
mean time, the Enemy was retired towards Imola; 1o that betwixt the one and the other, 
according to the Cuſtom of thoſe times,there happened ſeveral light Skirmiſhes, but nobe- 
ſieging nor ſtorming of Towns, norno provocation to a Battle oneither ſide, both parties 
keeping their Tents, and ſtaring one upon another, with extraordinary Cowardize. This 
manner of proceeding was not at all pleaſing to-the Florentines, who tound themſelvesen- 
gaged in a War, which was like to be expenſive, and no profic to be expected : Inſomuch 
that the Magiſtrats complained of it to thoſe Citizens which they had deputed as Commiſſa. 
ries for that expedition; who replyed, That Galeazzo was wholly in the fault;and that having 
more Authority than experience, he knew not how to make any advantagious reſolution; 
nor would he believe them which were able to inſtru him, and that therefore it was im- 
poſſible (whilſt he was in the Army) that any great Action ſhould be atchizved, Here- 
upon the Plorentines addreſſed themſelves to the Duke, and let him know, 

That he had done a great honour (and it had been much for their advantage) in comny 
perſonally to their aſſiſtance ; for his very Name and Reputation had made their Enemt 
retire : Newertheleſs they could not but prefer his ſafety and the guod of his State , befare 
thei own ; becauſe whilſt he was ſafe, they could not be capable of fear ; and if loſt, by 
ſhould be incapable of comfort. They could not therefore diſcharge themſelves , nor expres 
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the reſpe# they bad for him better, than by remembring him, that (beſides the dunger whert | 
be was) it could not be ſecure for him to be any longer at that diſtance from Milan ; fir | 
being but young in the Government , and his Enemies powerful an! indujtrious ; wii © 


knew what miſchief they might meditate? And how eaſily Execute it when they bad dont! 
So that they made it their requeſt to him for the ſafety of his ewn perſon, and the yreſervs- 
rion of bis State, that he would leave only part of his Forces with them, aud reawn kumſe 
with the reſt. 

Galeazzo was as well pleaſed with their Counſel, as they were to give it; and 
without more ado returned trom whence he came. The Florentine Generals ( being rid of 
this incumbrance, and that it might appear to the World who was the impediment »zto:c) 
advanced againſt the Enemy,tothat they came preſently toa Battle, which continues hall 
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day without any diſadvantage ; for there was not one Man killed, a few Horſe hurt, and 
but a few Men caken priloners. When Winter was come, and the time that their Armies 
were accuſtomed to go into Quarters, Bartolomeo retreated towards Ravenna; the Floren- 
tines into Tuſcany 3 and the Forces of the King and the Duke into their ſeveral Countries: 
But finding no Tumule nor Commotion in Florence, as they were promiſed by the Rebels ; 
and the Souldiers which were hired not being punQuually payed ; the YVenertiants thought fit 
to Trear, and in a ſhort time a Peace was concluded : This Peace having deprived the Re- 
bels of all hopes, they divided, and went to ſeveral parts. Diotiſalvi went to Ferrara, where 


he was entertained and relieved by the Marqueſs Borſo : Nicolo Soderini removed to Raven and the Yene. 
na, where he lived long with a {mall Penſion from the Yenetians, and at laſt died : This tiaws. 


Nicolo was accounted a juſt and couragious Man, but flow, and irreſolute : Which was rhe 
cauſe that he ſlipped an opportunity when he was Gonfaloniere, that he could never after- 
wards retrieve. Grown inſolent upon their ſucceſs, thoſe of the Florentines who were in 
power (as if they fanſied they had nor prevailed, unleſs their Cruelty did teſtify it,) pla- 
gued and tormented not onlytheirEnemies, butwhom ever elſe they thought good to ſulpe; 
and obtained of Bardo Altovilt to diveſt ſeveral Citizens of their honours, and that others 
ſhould be Baniſhed ; which was fo great a ſtrenthening to that party, and depreſſion to the 
other; that they exerciſed the power which they had uſurped, as if God and fortune had 
given them that City for a prey. 

Theſe practices Piero underſtood not; and if he had, his ilneſs would not have permit- 
ted him to redreſs them : For h2 was fo {tiff, and contratted with the Gout, he had the 
ule of nothing but his Tongue, with which he could only admonith and adviſe them to live 
civilly,and enjoy their Country in peace, and not be acceſlary to its deſtrution. To pleaſe 
and entertain the People, he reſolved to celebrate the Marriage of his Son Lorenzo, to whom 
he had contracted Claricia a Daughter ofthe Houſe of Urna; which Wedding was perfor- 
med with Pomp and Magnificence an{werable to the perſons by whom, and for whom 
it was made; ſeveral days were ſpent in Balls,in Banquets,and Shows; and to demonſtrate the 
Grandure of the Houſe of the Medici,tyo martial ſpeRacles were exhibited ; one repreſent- 
ing Horſe and Men Charging as in a Field fight ; the other the Siege and Expugnation of a 
Town; both of them contrived and diſcharged with the greateſt glory and gallantry ima- 
ginable. Whilſt affairs were in this poſture in Florence, all Italy was at Peace ; but 
under great apprehenfions of the Turk, who advancing in his deſigns, had taken Negro- 
pont, to the great ſcandal and detriment of all Chriftendom: Borgo Marquels of Ferrare 
died about this time, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Hercules. Giſmondo da Rimini 
died (a perpetual Enemy to the Church) and left the Dominion to his Son Roberto, who 
was reckoned atterwards among the beſt Commanders of that Age. Pope Pal died like- 
wiſe, in whoſe place was created likewiſe Sextus called firſt Franceſco ds Sawona, a Perſon 
of mean or rather baſe Extra&ion, but for his Courage made General of the Order of S. 
Francis; and after that, Cardinal: This Pope was the firſt which ſhewed to the World what 
the Papacy could do: And that many things called Errors before, might not only be excu- 
{cd, but hid and obteed by the Papal Authority. He had in his Family two perſons 
(Piero and Girelamo) who (as was Generally believed) were his natural Sons, though 
they palled under more ſpecious and honourable appellations. Piero being a Frier, was by 
degrees promoted to the Cardinalſhip, with the Title ot San Seſio. To Girolamo he gave 
the Government of Furl, which he had taken by violence from Aztonio Ordelafi whoſe 
predeceſſors had a long time been Princes of that City: This ſecular and ambitious way 
of proceeding, procured his Holineſs great eſtimation among the Princes of Italy 3 info- 
much as all of them deſiring his friendſhip, the Duke of Afilan gave to Girolamo, his natu- 
ral Daughter Catharine in Marriage,and in Dower with her, he gavehim the City of Imola, 
which by the like violence he had taken from Taddeo Alideſſi.Betwixtthis Duke and Fer- 
rando the King, a new alliance was contracted 3 for Elizabeth the Daughter of Alfonſo , 
(th? King eldeſt Son) was Married to Giovan Geleazzo eldeft Son to the Duke. In the 
mean time Italy was tull of Tranquility 3 no care incumbent upon thole Princes, but copay 
their reſpects one to the other, and by mutual Matches, new Obligations and Leagues, to 
tortifie and ſecure one another. Yer in the midit of this Peace, Florence was not withour 
Its convulſions; the ambition and difſention of the Citizens diſtra&ing their affairs ; and 
Piero being interrupted by his own Diſtempers, could not apply any remedy to theirs. How- 
ever to diicharge his Conſcience, endeavour what he was able, and try whether he could 
thame them into a reformation, he called them all co his Houſe , and (aluted chem in this 
manner, 


I never Imagined the time could come in which the carriage of my Friends ſhould 


bave made me mclinable to my Enemies 3 or the conſequences of my Vittory , have made 


me 
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me wiſh I had been beaten. I thought my party had conſiſted of Men whoſe Appetites might hav 
been bounded and circumſcribed, and (ſuch as would have been ſatisfied to bave lived quietly 
and bonourably in their ewn Country, eſpecially after their Enemies were expelled. But I find now, 
I was miſtaken ; Ignorant of the natural ambition of the World ; and more particularly yours. [; 
is not enouyh (it ſeems) for you to be chief and principal in [0 illuſtrious a City, and (theugh but a 
few 10 have the honours and offices, and emoluments, with which heretofore a much greater num. 
ber was ſatisfied. It ts not enough, to bave the forfeitures and confiſcations of your Enemies divid. 
ed among you, it is not enough that (exempting your ſelwyes) you load, and oppreſs the ref 
with Taxes ; and appropriate them to your own private uſes when they come in, but y(u muſt a- 
buſe and afflict your Neighbours with all the circumFtances of injury : you rob them of their E. 
ſtates ;, you ſell them juſtice ; you abhor the Laws ; yuu oppreſs the peaceable, and exalt the 
in(clent : I did not think there had been ſuch Examples of rapine and wislence in all Italy, « 
[ find in this City. Has this City given us the Authority , to ſubvert u? Has it given w 
prebeminence to deſtroy it * Has it honoured us, to afflitt it? I do profeſs by the Faith of ay 
hunett Man, and declare here publickly to you all, that if you perſiſt m theſe Courſes, and force 
me to repent of my Vittory, I will order things ſo, that you ſhall have but little comfort in abu. 
ing it. 

th Citizens replyed modeſtly at that time, but not a jot of rctormation ; whereupon 
Piero ſent privatly to Agnolo Acciaiuols to meet him at Cafaggiulo, where they had long 
diſcourſe about the Condition of the City 3 and it is not doubted bur if he had lived, he 
would have recalled his Enemies to have reſtrained the exorbirances of his Friends ; bur 
P:ero de Me- death would not ſuffer it,tor after great conflias borh in his Body and Mind,in the 5 2 years 
duct dies. of his Age he died :. His virtue and his bounty could not be perfectly conſpicuous to hi 
Country, being eclipſed by his Father, who died not long before him; and thele few 
years he ſurvived, were wholly taken up either by his own ſickneſs, or the ditlention of 
his Friends. He was enterred in the Temple of San. Lorenzo near his Father, and his 
Exequies performed with a Pomp proportionable to his quality and deſerts. He letr be- 
hind him two Sons Lorenzo and Gwiliano; pregnant,and hopeful enough of th2mliclves, but 
the tenderneſs of their Age was that which made every body apprehenſive. Among (or 
rather above) the principal of that Goverment was Thomaſo Soderinz , whoſe prudence 
and Authority was not only eminent in Florence, but in the Courts of all the Princes of 
Italy; after the death of Pizro, Temaſo had the reipect of the whole Ciry, molt of theCi- 
tizens flocking to his Houſe, as their Chiet; and many Princes dire&ted their correſpon- 
Tomaſo Soieri- dencies to him ; but he being wiſe, and ſenſible of his own Fortane and the Fortunes of 
» in great fa- his Family, refuſed their correſpondence, received nonz of their Letters, and let the 
vour with the Citizens know, it was not upon him, but the Medic: they were obliged to attend : And 
Florentines, de- that his Actions might quadrate with his exhortations, having called all the chief Fa- 
clines it diſs. J1jljes together in the Convent of S. Antonic, he brought in Lorenzo and Guiliano de Me- 
_ dici amongit them, where after a long and folid difcourts about the condicion of that 
City, Italy, and the ſeveral principalities within it; heconcluded that if ever they would 
live haypily and in peace 3 ſecure againſt foreign [nvaſion, and dilſention art home it 
was neceſſary to continue their obſervance to the Family ot the Medici, and to give thol 
young Gentlemen the Authority of their predeceſſors ; for Mn are not troubled ar che 
promotion of ancient Families ; but upſtarts, as they are ſuddenly advanced, are ſudden- 
ly forſaken, and ' it has been always tound more ealiz to prelerve a Family in power 
(where time has worn out his Enemies) than to raiſe a nzw ons which will unavoidably 
be ſubje& co new Emulations : After Tomaſo had ſpoke, Lorenz» began, and (though but 
young) delivered- himſelf wich ſo much gravicy and compolſednels 3 that he gave them 
great hopes of his future Abilities; and betore they parted both of them were pertealy 
adopted. Not long after, they were inſtalled in che dignities of chieir Father; entertain- 
ed as Princes of the Government; and Tomaſo appoinred their chict Miniſter ; by which 
means they lived quietly for a while both abroad and at home, without the lealt pro- 
z ſpe or apprehenſion of troubles ; but on a ſudden, a new tumult unexpectedly aroſe to 

Gruilians de diſturb them, and give them a hint of their tollowing miſerie;. 
Medici mace Among the Families which ſuffered with Luca Pitiz, and his party, was the Family of 
Princes of the the Nard: ; Salveſtro and his Brothers (the chief of that Houſe) were firſt Banithed, and 
ws then (upon the War with Bartolomeo Coglione) proclaimed Rebels. Among the Brothers, 
there was one of them called Bernardo, a brisk and couragious youth, why (not being able 
to fubſiſt abroad by reaſon of his poverty, and having no hopes of returning by reaſon of 
the Peace) reſolved to attempt ſomething that might be an occafion of reviving the War: 
A ſlight and inconſiderable beginniag, producing great ette&s many times, bzcauſ: People 


are generally more prone to athilt and improvea commotion, than to contrive and begin it. 
Ber. 
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Bernardo had good acquaintance in Prato,and in the Country about P;ſoia, but more eſpe- 
cially wich the Palandre, which (though a Country tamily) was numerous, and brought 
up, like the reſt of the P:foleſr, in arms and in blood. He knew they were highly dilcon- 
rented, as having been ill uſed in the time of the Wars by the Magiſtrates in Florence : he 
knew likewiſe the diſguſts of the Pratiſs; the pride and rapacity of their Government,and 
fornebody had cold him how ready they were for any practice againſtthe State: ſo that from 
all cheſe circumſtances he conceived hopes (by debauching of Prato) of kindling fuch a 
fire in Tuſcany, as by lupplying it by fewel, they ſhould nor be able to extinguiſh : he com- 
municated his deſign with Dzeriſalvi, and inquired of him, in caſe Praro ſhould be ſurpri- 
zed, what afliſtance he could procure him from the Princes of [:aly. poor! cr looked upon 
the buſineſs as deſperate and almoſt impoflible ; however ſeeing the part he was to bear 
in it,was ſecure enough , and that the experiment was to be made at another mans coſt; he 
eticouraged him to go on, and promiſed him afliſtance from Bologna and Ferrara,if he could 
but ſecure the Town tor a fortnight. Bernardo (tickled with his Promiſes, and perſuading 
himſelf his ſucceſs would be good) conveyed himſelf privately to Praro, and imparting his 
deſigns to ſome perſons,he found them readily diſpoſed: the ng compliance and alacriry 
he tound in the Palandre, and having agreed with them both of the time and the place,he 
ſent the News immediately to Diotsſalvi. The Poteſta or Governour of Prato at that time 
was Ceſare Pretucci ; who being put in by them, preſerved ir for the Florentines. The Go- 
vernours of ſuch Towns had a cuſtom to keep the Keys of the Caſtle chemlelves; yer 
(eſpecially where there was no jealouſfie)if any of the Town deſired rogo in or out in the 
night, they were fo civil as to ſuffer them : Bernardo underſtanding the cuſtom, came him- 
ſelt and the Palandre with about an hundred armed Men,and lay cloſe nearthe Gate which 


goes towards Piſtora, whilſt thoſe in the Town who were privy to the Conlpiracy, armed A Conſpiracy 


likewiſe, and ſent one of their number to the Governour, to beg the favour of the Keys, 
prerending there was a Citizen which defired to enter. The Governour ſuſpecting nothing, 
ſent one of the fervancs with the Keys,who being gone a convenient diſtance from the Pa- 
face, was knocked down, his charge taken from him ; and the Gate being opened, Bernar- 
ds and his party were let in. Having entred, and diſcourſed a little while with their friends 
inthe Town, they divided into two Bodies3z one of them under the conduct of Salveſtro 
a Prateſe, ſurprized the Caltle; the other commanded by Bernardo, pollefs'd themſelves of 
the Palace,cook the Governour and his whole Family Prifoners,and commirred them to the 
cuſtody of ſome of his Men: which done,they ſetup a great cry tor Liberty in che Streets, 
and upon it many of che People reſorted to the Market-place: It being now day, and the 
Magiſtrates informed that the Caſtle and Palace were ſurprized,and the Governour and all 
his Family in Priſon, they could not imagine from whence this accident ſhould proceed. 
The Eight (who in that City were ſupream) met together in the Palace toconſulc what was 
tO be-done. But Bernardo and his Accomplices,having run ſome time about the Streets, and 
found ftew or no body came in ; uponthe information that the Eight were allembled,cthey 
went dire&tly cothem, and Berzardso took occaſion to let them know, that their deſign was 
only to deliver their Town from ſervitude; and that it they would take Arms, and joyn 
with them in it,they would create immortal honour co themſelves, perpetual peace to the 
Peovle; then he remembred them of their ancient Liberty , and compared it with their 
preſence condition; and promiſed them ſuch affiſtance in a few days, as the Florentines 
ſhould not be able to contend wirhal ; beſides,he aſſured them he had intelligence in Flo- 
rence, and they would ſhew themfelves as ſoon as they underſtood their ſucceſs in this 
Town : But the Eight were not to be moved with bare words, and anſwered, That they 
Knew not whether Florence was in liberty or bondage, nor did it belong to them to inquire ; 
this they knew,that for their parts they deſired no further liberty, chan to concinue under 
the ſame Magiſtrates which had then the Government of Florence, from whole hands they 
had never received any injury that might provoke themto take Arms againſt them : they 
admoniſhed him therefore co releaſe the Governour, leave the Town as;he found ir; and 
withdraw in time trom an enterprize which he had raſhly begun. But BFnardo was not to 
be diſcouraged lo eaſily 3 for ſeeing intreaties and fair means had no berter ſucceſs, he re- 
dolved corry how tar Terror would work; and as a tafte of what waz to be expected,con- 
cluded ro put the Governour to death ; having cauſed him to be haled our of Frilon, he 
give Orders he ſhould be hanged out of one of the Windows in the Palace : Petruccs was 
brought almoſt to the Window with a Rope about his Neck, when he ſpied Bernardo at- 
nding co {ee him execuced ; and turning to him he ſaid: 

Bernardo, you think by cutting me off, to make the Prateli follow you ;, but the effett will be 
quite contrary. The Veneration they bear to the Governours which are ſent buher from Florence, 
1s ſo great, it wild-mcenſe them to ſee me deſtroyed , and your cruelty t3 me wil, turn $0 your 7Win ; 
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ſo that 'tis my life , not my death, muſt do your buſineſs ; If I command them what you think 
Fn direft, they will obey me before you, and I following your direttion, your deſign will be f\}. 
ed, 

Bernardo (who was no Conjurer) thought his Counſel was good, and therefore ordereq 
him (out of a back Window which looked into the Market-place) to require the Obggj. 
ence of the People, which as ſoon as he had done, he was carried back trom whence he 
came. The weakneſs of the Confpirators was by this time diſcovered ; and ſeveral of the 
Inhabitants were got together, and Giorgio Ginors (a Knight of Rhodes) among the reſt, 
This Giorgio being the firſt who took Arms, advanced againſt Bernardo who was riding yy 
and down the Streets, ſometimes perſuading, and ſometimes threatning the City. Hayj 
found him, and charged him with a conſiderable number that followed , Bernardo wz 
wounded and taken priſoner,after which it was not hard to releaſe the Governour,and oye. 
power the reſt ; for being but few, and divided into ſeveral parties, they were molt of them 
either taken or killed. 

In the mean time the news of this Accident arrived at Florence, and was repreſented 
much greatet than the Truth. The firſt Report was,that Prato was ſurprized ; the Governgr 
and his whole Family ſlain,the Town full of the Enemies forces,P:##0/a in Arms, and ſeye. 
ral Citizens of that City engaged in the Plot : ſo that of a ſudden the Palace was full of (i. 
tizens, expecting Orders from the Senate for what was to be done. There was in Florenc 
at that timean eminent Captain called Roberto San Severino; it was reſolved to ſend what 


forces they could get together of a ſudden under hiscommand towards Prato;that he ſhould | 
advance as near it ashe could, give them particular notice of all paſſages,and at,as hein | 


hisdiſcretion ſhould ſee occaſion. Roberto was preſently diſpatched, and marched with his 
party as far as the Caſtello di Campi, when he was met by a Meſſenger from Petrucci with 
the news thar Bernardo was taken, his party defeated, and all things in quiet ; ſo that he 


marched back again to Florence, and nor long after Bernardo was brought thither to be Ex. | 
amined by the Magiſtrates. Being queſtion'd upon ſeveral things, and particularly what | 


induced him to that enterprize, he replied, That chuſing rather to die in Flerence , than to 
live any longer inexile , he determined to do ſomething which might make him memo- 
rable when he was dead. This Tumult. being compoſed almoſt as ſoon as begun , the Ci. 
tizens began to return to their old way of ſecurity, thinking (without any regard or con- 
ſideration) to enjoy the profits of a Government which they had ſolately re-eſtabliſhed 
and confirmed ; from whence all thoſe inconveniences enſued, which are too often the fol. 
lowers of peace ; the youth being more vain and extravagant than formerly, ſquandred 
away vaſt ſums in Clothes and Treats,and all manner of Luxury ; and having nothing to do, 
ſpent their whole time and Eſtates among dancing Maſters and Women : Their whole ſtudy 
and ambition was to be thought glorious in their Habit; and ſmart and poinant in their 
Diſcourſe, for he that could recort or bite the moſt readily, was thought the greateſt Wit, 


The Duke of and had the greateſt Applauſe ; and yet theie Effeminacies were much increaſed by the ar- 


Milan in Flo- 


FENicee 


Tumulcs in 
Folterra, 


rival of the Duke of 24i/an,who with his Lady and whole Court was come to Florence (to 
fulfil a pretended Vow) were he was entertained with magnificence ſuitable to his quality, 
and the alliance betwixt them. Then was the firſt time it eyer was ſeen in that City that 
in Lent when all Fleſh was forbidden by the Church, it was eaten ps without dif- 
penſation, or reſpe& to the Laws of God or Men. Among the reſt of the Shows which 
were made to entertain him, the Holy Ghoſts deſcending upon the Apoſtles, being repre- 
ſented and expoſed in the Church 4i S.Spirito; ſo many Candles were uſed in the ſolemnity 
that ſome of them took fireand burnt the Church to the ground, which was looked upon 
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as a Judgmenc , and a manifeſt exprefſion of Gods anger towards us; it then the Duke ' 
found the City of Florence full of nicenels and delicacy, and exorbitance in their Manners, | 
he left them much worſe when he went away; ſo that the ſoberer fort of the Citizens | 
thought itneceſſary for ſumptuary Laws and Edicts of reſtraint, for the regulation of Ex- | 


pences in Cloaths, Funerals and Feaſtings, toconfine them within the compals of frugality | 


and diſcretion. | 
In the midlt of this Peace,there happened a new and unexpected Tumult in Tuſcany,about 
the Town of Volterra; it was the fortune of ſome of thoſe Citizens to find a Mine of Allum, 


who knowing the uſefulneſs of it, and the advantage which might accrew.that they might | 
be the better ſupplied with Monies,and juſtified by better Authoricy,they applied themſelves |. 


to ſome of the conſiderable Citizens of Florence, and made them ſharers inthe profirs. The 
buſineſs at firſt (as all things of that nature are) was little regarded by the YVolrerrans, but 
after, when they grew ſenſible of their gains, they ſtrove too late, tro do whar at ficft might 
have beeneaſily prevented. They beganto examine and argueit in the Councils, alledging 


there was no reaſon a commodity found in the publick Lands, ſhould be conyerred to pay 
Cl: 
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particular uſe : Hereupon Embaſladors were ſent to Florence, and the cauſe referred to a 
Committee of Citizens, who, being either bribed, or convinced, reported that the deſires 
of the People of Yolterra, were (in their judgment) unjuſt. That they could not find 
any reaſon why the Defendants ſhould be deprived of what by their own labour and induſt- 
ry they had acquired ; and that therefore the Mine was in all equity to be continued to 
them : Though if they pleaſed they might command them to pay an annual ſum of mony, 
25a fee and acknowledgment of their Superiority. This being reported it rather encreaſed 
than leſſened the mutiny of the Yolrerrans ; nothing was diſcourled of in the whole City, 
but this affair: The People preſſed hard for what they thought themſelves robbed of : Che 
Partizans were as zealous to keep what they had got, and upon reference to the Florentines 
ir was confirmed to them ; ſo that in a diſpute, there was one eminent Citizen called Pico- 
rino ſlain, and after him ſzveral more of his Party, and their houſes plundered and burnt ; 
inthe heat of their rage, they had much ado to forbear the ſame violence cothe Florentine 
Magiſtrates, the fiercenc!is of their fury being over, they ſent Embaſladors to Florence to re- 
preſent to that Senate that if they would preſerve to them their old prviledges, they would 
continue their ſubjetion, and maintain the City in its ancient dependance. But there was 
great Argument about the Anſwer : Tomaſo Soderini was of Opinion the Volterrans were to 
be received upon any Terms, as thinking it dangerous at that time to kindle a fire ſo near 
thzir own Houſes : For he was feartul of the difatte&ion of the Pope and th2 power of the 
King ; nor durſt he depend upon the amity either of the Duke or the Venerian, as nor be- 
ing certain of the courage of the one, or the fidelity of the other ; harping ſtill upon an 
old Adage, that a lean peace was better than a fat Vittory, Lorenzo, on the other ſide, think- 
ing this a fair opportunity ro demonſtrate his Wiſdom,and his Magnanimity together; and 
the rather becauſe encouraged by ſuch as envy'd Tomaſo,he declared againſt the tumult ; re- 
ſolved to puniſh them by torce, and affirmed that if theſe were not corrected in rerro- 
rem, upon the leaſt crivial and impertinent occaſion, the reſt of the Territories would do 
the ſame, without any fear or reverence in the World, The reſult of all being that they 
ſhould be corrected ; anſwer was returned to the Embaſſadors, that the Yolterrans were 
not to expect the continuation of their priviledges,having broken them themſelves,and that 
cherefore they were either to ſubmir to the Senate without any Capitulation, or to expe&t 
the conſequences of War. The Yolterran Embaſlador being returned with this anſwer , 
they prepared for their defence ; fortified their Town, and lent for ſupplies to all the Prin- 
ces of Italy; but none of them gave them any encouragement, but the Szenne/i, and the 
Governor of Piombino. 

The Florentine, on the other ſide, placing much of their ſucceſs in their ſpeed, diſpatch- 
ed away 10000 Foot and 2000 Horſe under the command of Federigo Lord of Urbin, who 
falling upon the Country of Yolterra, did cafily fubdue it; after which he fac down before 
the City ; but chat ſtanding high, and the hill being ſteep, it was not to be allaulced bur 
on that ſide wherethe Church of S. Aleſſandro ſtood. The Veolterrans tor their better de- 
tence had hired about 1000 Souldiers, who obſerving the Flerentines relolution to Carry it, 
and that they were very ſtrong in their Leaguer, believing it untenable, they began to be 
remiſs and careleſs in their duties 3 but in any thing of miſchiefto their Maſters, they were 
vigorous enough : So that the poor Citizens being atiaulted without, and abuſed within, 
began to incline to a peace ; but not being admitted to conditions, they were glad torhrow 
themſelves into the arms of their Enemics ; who having cauſed them to open the Gates, 
the greateſt part of the Army marched in, and advancing to the Palace where their Priors 
were alſzmbled, they commanded them toreturn to their houſes ; but by the way one of 


them was unluckily Pillaged and reviled by a Souldier, and trom that Action (the dipoſi- ,,,,_,_ - 
tion of Makind prompting him more naturally to miſchict than good) proceeded the de- ,eqgreq ang 
ſtrution of that City, which tor a whole day together wasrobb?d, ani rummaged by the ſacked. 


Souldiers : Neither Women,nor Children,nor Churches, nor any place being exempt trom 
the rapacity as well of their Mercenaries,as Enemies. The news of this Victory was en- 
tertained in Florence with extraordinary joy,and being Lorenz's own enterprize, it turned 
highly to his reputation : And ane of his moſt intimate friends upbraided Tomaſo Soderins 
by his Counſel co the contrary 3 what think you now, Sir (faid he to him )Volterra is won ? 
To whom Tamaſo replyed, I chink it rather loſt; tor had you received it upon rerms, it 
might have been ſerviceable, and contributed tro the ſecurity of this City, but being ſo 
kept by force it will be a trouble and weakneſs ro you in time of War, and an expence 
and inconvenience in time of Peace. 

In thole days, the Pope being delirous to keep the Landsof the Church in their natural 
obedience, had cauſed Spoliry to be ſacked, which Town by inſtigation of the Factions 
within ir, had beenin Rebellion ;and the City - Caſtello having been inthe ſame conmuma- 
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cy, was afrerwards Beſfieged. In that Town Nicolo Vitell; was Prince, who retaining a 
great correſpondence and friendſhip with Lorenzo di Medici, had Supplies lent him trom 
Flerence. Though not enough to detend Nico, yer ſufficient ro ſow the Seeds of ſuch enmj. 
ty betwixt the Pope and the Medici, as produced molt pernitious effects. Nor had it been 
long betore they had diſcovered themſelves, had not the death of P:cro Cardinal iS. Sify 
intervened. For that Cardinal (having travelled thorow all 7taly, and ſpent ſome time 
beth at Venice and Milan, in honour (as he pretended) to the Marques of Ferrara's Weg. 
ding) had ſifted the Princes to ſee how they ſtood inclined toa ditterence with the Floren. 
Zines : But being returned to Reme, he dicd, nor without ſuſpition of being poiſoned by 
the Veret:a7rs, out of an apprehenſion of his power, when ever he ſhould have opportuni- 
ty to cxert it ; for though his humor and extraction were mean, and his education retired, 
in a Convent, yer upon his promotion to the Cardinalſhip, he diſcovered more pride and 
anbitioa, than was becoming not only a Cardinal, but a Pope. For he had the vanity 
to make a Feaſt at Rome which coſt him above 20000 Florens,and would have been thought 
an extravagance in the greateſt King of his time. Pope S:x:zs5 having, loſt his Miniſter, 
proceeded more coolly in his deligns; nevertheleſs the Florentines, the Duke, and the Ye 
netians entred into a League ; Sixtus and the King of Naples entred into another, and 
left room for ſeveral other Princes to come in if they plealed. By this means all 7tal 
was divided into two Factions,every day producing ſomething or other which augmented 
the feuds ; and particularly a diſpute about the Ifle of Cyprus, to which Ferrando pretended, 
but the Venetian had got the poſſeflion ; upon which the Pope and Ferrando contederated 
more ſtrictly : The great Captain of tholetimes,and the moſt eminent tor conduct was Fe- 
derigo Prince of Urbin,who had ſerved under the Florentines a long, time : Thar cheir League 
might not have the advantage of ſuch a General, the Pope and #errar.d reſolved, it pol: 
ſible to debauch him from them, and to that end both of them invited him to Naples, Fe 
derigo obeyed, with great aſtoniſhment and diſpicaſure to the Flrrentines, concluding he 
would run the ſame tate which Giacopo Piccinino had done before him; but they were ut- 
terly miſtaken; for Federigo returned with great honour ;rom Naples and Rome, and was 
made General of their League. In the meantime the Pope and the Xing were not idle, 
bur ſtill feeling and rempting the Senates of Remagna and $/enn, to make their Friends, 


and enable themſelves thereby to be revenged on the Florertines ; of winich the Florene 
tines having advertiſment, they provided fuch remedy aga:nit their ambition, as would 
conſilt with their time ;z and having loſt Federigo, they entertaincu Reverto da Pino imo 
their pay : They renewed their Leagues with the Citizens of "erg, and the Senate of 
Faenzg. 

The Pope and the King pretended that the crounds of their ditfatisfaftion was, for that 
they had {:duced the Yenetians from their Lezgue, and allociated with rem themliclves, 
and the Pope did not think tizat he could preterve the honour ani reputanicn of the Church, 
nor Count Girolamo his Sovercignty in Romagna, whilſt th: Venetion and Florentine were 
united. The Florentines on the other ſide feared thacthey did not defie to leparate them 
from the Venctians ſo much, ro make them their Friend's, a: to enat:le theinſelves more eaſe 
ly to injure them; {ſo that for two years together Traly remained under thele jealouſics and 
diverſities of Humors, before any Tumulet broke our. The it which happned (and that 
was no great one) was in Tu/cany, Braccto of Perugia (a Perſon as we have laid betore , 
of great reputation in the Wars) left rwo Sons, Oddo arid Carlo, whillt the lalt was very 
voung, his Brother was ſlain unhappily in a Tumult in che Va! d: Lamima. And Carlo 
(when capabie {or his Age) was prieterred by the Venctians ro a Command intheir Army, 
out of reſpect tothe Memory of the Father and the hopetulnels of the 501. The time of 
his Commiſſion expired about that time, and Carlo would nor {utter ic to be renewed by 
the Sexate; being refolved to tee whether his own reputation, or his Fathers, could bring 
him back again to Perugia, To which the YVenetians readily conlented, as People which 
added iomething to their Empire, by every Commotion : Carlo theretore marched into 
Tuſcany, but tinding the Perugiazs in League with the Florentmes, and his enterprize by 
conſequence more unealie than he expected, that nevertheleſs he might do lomerhing wor- 
thy to by talked of, he allaulted the Szenneſe (pretending an old debenture to his Father 
for ſervice ite had done them) and fell upon them with ſuch tury, that their whole Coun- 
try was overrun, The Siennefs ſeeing themlelves fo fiercely invaded (and being natural- 
ly jealous of the Florentines) perſuaded themſelves, it was done by their content, and 
mac their complaintsto the Pope and che King : They tent Emballadors likewiie to Fis- 
rence, who complained of the injuries they had received; and remonſtrated, that with- 
out tlicir pivacy and connivance Car/o could never have allaulced them 1o fecarely, The 
lyreaxtines exculed themſelves,afſuring them they would employ their greateſt intereſt os 
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Carlo ſhould not injure them any farther ; and that in what way ſoever their Embaſſadors 
ſhould propoſe,they would require him to deſiſt : of which proceedings Carlocomplained 
as much on the other lide,declaring that for not having ſupplied him, the Florentines had 
robb'd chemſelves of a conſiderable acquiſt and him of great honour and reputation ; for 
he promiſed them the poſſeſſion of that City in a ſhort timez ſo much cowardize he had 
obſerved in the People,and ſo much diforder in their defence : Whereupon Carlodrew off, 
and retired to his old Maſters the Yenetians: And the Sienneſi (though delivered by the 
Florentines means) remained full of diſguſt, as not thinking it an obligation to reſcue them 
from a calamity they had brought upon their heads. Whilſt the Aﬀairs in Tuſcany were 
carried on in this manner by the Pope and the King, there fell our an Accident in Lom- 
bardy of greater importance,and threatned greater deſtrution. There was a Perſon called 
Cols (of Mantoua) who taught the Latin Tongue to ſeveral young Gentlemen in Milan ; 
this Cola being a learned » but ambitious Man , out of pique to the Dukes Converſation, 
or ſome private Exceptions of his own,took occaſion in all his Diſcourſe, wherever he came, 
to declaim againſt ſubjection to an ill Prince; and to magnifie their felicity whoſe fortune 
ic was to be born and brought up in a Commonwealth atfirming that all famous Men had 
cheir Education, not under Princes,but Republicks; the latter preferring them as virtuous, 
the other deſtroying them as dangerous. The Gentlemen with whom he had entred into 
more particular familiarity were Giovanandrea Lampognano, Carlo Viſconti, and Girolamo 
0lpiatto, and totheſe he had many times inculcated the excellence of the one Government, 
and the pernicouſneſs of the other, and by degrees he became ſo confident both of their 
courage and inclination, that he perſuaded them to a ſolemn Oath, that as ſoon as their 
Age would give them leave, they ſhould employ all their faculties to redeem their Country 
from the Tyranny of their Prince. 

The young Gentlemen, full of his documents, and a deſire of obſerving their Oaths; de- 
teſting the Courſes of the Duke, and refenting ſome particular Injuries of their own, were 
impatient to put his Directions in execution. Galeazzo was inhis Carriage both cruel and 
laſcivious (each of which good qualities were ſufficient to make him odious) it wasnot e- 
nough for him to debauch and vitiate the nobleſt Ladies of the City, but he took delight to 
publiſh it ; no wan (in his Judgment) was handſomly puniſhed who was not executed 
with ſome unuſual circumſtance of Cruelty. He was ſuſpe&ted likewiſe to have murdered 
his Mother, for not fancying himſelf Prince enough, whilſt ſhe was in the way; he beha- 
ved himſelf ſo towards her,that ſhe deſired to retire to Cremona (which was the place of 
her Dower) in which Journey ſhe was furprized with a ſudden fit of Sickneſs, and died, 
and her death, by many People, imputed to her Son. By tampering with or refle&ting 
upon ſome Ladics of their Relations, Galeazzos had highly difobliged both Carlo and 
Girolamo; and to Giovanandrea he had refuſed to give the potleflion of the Abbey of Mi- 
ramando, which was grantcd to his Predecefſors by the Pope : Thele private Injuries egg'd 
onthe young Genclemen to revenge themſelves , and deliver their Country ; preſuming if 
they could kill him, not only the Nobility, but the whole Body of the People would toi- 
low them : Reſolved therefore upon the tact, they mer many times to conſult of the way, 
and their old famiitarity rend1ed them uniuſpeted. Whilſt they were contriving their 
buſineſs, to make themiclves more dexterous and couragious when they came to it,their 


Conſpiracy 


way wasto ſtrike and ſtab one another with the Sheaths of thoſe Daggers which they had a1inft the 
prepared to do the work, ſometimes upon the Arms, and ſometimes upon the Breaſts of Duke of Milan. 


one another. Ar length they came to conſider of the time and the place: In the Caſtle 
it was thought unſafe; a Hunting, dangerous and uncertain; a Walking, difficule and un- 
practicable; in the Conventions, impotitble : at length ic was concluded he ſhould be atlaſ- 
linated at ſome Shew or publick Feſtivity, co which he would cercainly come,at which time 
upon ſundry pretences they might have opportunity to al{emble their Friends, They con- 
cluded likewiſe,that if any of them upon any occation whattoever ſhould be abſent, or ap- 
prehended, the reſt ſhould proceed and kill him upon the place. 

In the Year 1476. Chriitmas coming on, and the Duke accuſtom'd on S. Stephen's day 
with great ſolemnity to viſit the Church of thatMartyr,they picched upon that for the time 
andthe place. The Morning arriving,they cauſed ſome of their principal Friendsand Szrvants 
toarm, pretendivg they were to atffilt Giovanandrea , who (contrary to the inclinations of 
ſome of his Enemies) was to bring certain Pipes of Water into his grounds for his greater 
convenience: Being armed according to directions, they conducted them to the Church, 
alledging that they would get leave ot the Prince to juſtitie what might happen: They cau- 
ſed ſeveral others likewite of cheir Friends and Allies to meet there upon ſeveral pretences, 
preluming when che ſtroke was ſtruck, and the buſineſs done to their hand, they would 
tall in then without any diti:culty or icruple. Their reſolution was, as ſoon as the Duke 
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was killed, to get all thoſe armed Men at their heels , and to march into that part of the 
Town where they thought they could raile the People with moſt caſe, and r_ them 
to armagainſt the Dutcheſs, and the Miniſters of the State, not doubting but the People 
would readily follow them, being much diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and promiſeg 
( as they intended ) the Houſes' of Cecco Simonetta, Giovannt Bottt, Franceſco Lucani, and 
all the reſt of the Governors, to plunder. Having laid their deſign thus, and encouraged 
one another to execute it bravely, Giovanandrea, with his Complices, went to Church he. 
times, and heard Mals together, after which Giovananarea turning towards the Image of 
San. Ambrogio, he aid, Moit wenerable Patron of our City, thou knowe#t our intention , and fy 
what end we expoſe our ſelves to fo many dangers ; be, 1 befeech you, kind and propitions to our 


Enterprize, and by favouring of Juſtice, let the World ſee how much Inju#tice diſpleaſes you, To | 


the Duke on the other fide, before he came to Church, many things hapned which ſeemed 
to preſage his Death. Whenhe dreſſed himſelf that morning, he put on a Coat of Mail 
which he uſually wore bur on a ſudden thinking it unhandſom or troublefom, he cauſed 
it to be pulled off and laid by. 
Chaplain was gone to Saint Stephens Church, and carricd all the implements along with 
him ; having news of that , he ordered the Biſhop of Como ſhould officiate for him, but 
he excuſed himſelf upon very reaſonable impediments: ſo that he was neceflicated (as it 
were) to go to Church : Before he went, he cauſed Giovan Galezzzo and Hermes his Sons 
to be brought to him, and when they came he kiſſed and embraced them, as if he was 
never to ſee them again; at length (and very loth) being parted from them, he reſolved 
to goto Church, and marching out of the Caſtle berwixt the Embaſladors of Ferrara and 
Mantoua, he went towards S.Srephens. The Confpirators inthe mean time, to give the le 
ſuſpicion, and avoid the Cold , which at that time was very great , were got up intn a 
Chamber belonging to the Arch-Priz{t,who was of their acquaintance;bur hearing the Duke 
was coming they went down and placed themſelves in the Porch, Guvanandrea and Gire 
lamo on the right hand, and Charles on the left. Thoſe who marched betore che Duke were 
already entred,then came the Duke himſelf encompaſled with a great multitude of People, 
as is uſual in ſuch pompous Solemnities. The firſt which addreſſed themſelves to their work 
was Giovanandres and Girolamo,who pretending to make room,prefſed up to the Duke, and 
with ſhort Daggers which they had ready drawn in thcir Sleeves,they ſtab'd him.Giowanan- 
drea gave him two wounds,one in the Belly, the other in the Throat : Girolamo truck him 
in the Throat likewiſe, and in the Belly : Carlo Viſconti being placed nearer the Door, the 
Duke was paſt him betore he was aſſaulted, and therefore he could not ſtrike him betore he 
was dead, however he muſt do his ſhare, and with a Schine gave him ewo deep wounds up- 
on his ſhoulders; his blows were ſo ſudden and thick, he was cut down and dead before 
almoſt any body perceived it. Nor had he time to do or ſay more than to call upon the 
name of our Lady,(and that but once)as he tell. The Duke deing flain, great hubbub was 
raiſed, many Swords drawn,and (as it happens frequently in ſuch cales) many People ran in 
great confuſion about the Streets , without any certain knowledge of what had palled, 
However thoſe who were about the Duke, had ſeen him kill'd, and knew who they were 
that did it, prefled hard upon them to revenge it. 

Giovanandrea being willing to have diſengaged himſelf,got outof the Church,thruſt him- 
ſelf among the Women,who were there in great numbers upon their knees, but being en- 
tangled and ſtopped by their Coats,a Moor(who was one of the Dukes Foot-men )got upto 
him,and killed him : Carlo was ſlain allo by thoſe who were by ; but G:r«/amo Olgiaro got out 
of the Church among the crowd;for ſeeing his Companions dead,and not knowing whither 
to betake himſelf,he went to his own houſe, but was retuled by his Father and his Brothers: 
His Mother having more commileration recommended him to a Prieſt, who had been an 
ancient friend of that Family,which Prieſt changed Habits with him, and conveyed lim to 
his houſe ; where he remained two days in hopes ſome Tumulrt or other would fall cur, and 
he might have opportunity to ſave himſelf.But finding he was miſtaken in thar,and tearing 
to be tound out where he was,he diſguiſed himlelt, and endeavoured to get off, but was dil- 
covei'd, ſecur'd, and delivered up to the Magiſtrate, to whom he confetled the whole pro- 
cels of the Conſpiracy. This Girolamo was about twenty three years old, ny lefs couragious 
and reſolute at his death,than at the perpetration of the fact. Being ſtrip'd, and the Execu- 
cioner with his Knite in his hand ready togive the ſtroke, he ſpake theſe words in Latin, 
Mers acerba, fama perpetua, ſtabit vetu memoria fatli. This Plot was Carried on with ſtrange 
ſecrecy, and executed with prodigious courage by theſe unhappy young Gentlemen : but 
being neither tollow'd nor defended by thole whom they expected , they miſcarried and 
were ſlain. Let Princes by this Example live fo asto make themſelves honoui%d and belov'd, 
that no body may hope to kill chem and eſcape; and ler ocher People have care of relying 
upon 


He had a mind to hear Maſs in his own Chapel , bur his © 
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yon the Multitude too far, howdiſcontented ſoever ; for in theirdiſtreſs they will be ſure | 


to forſake them. This accident put all 7raly into an amaze, but much more what hap- 

ned in Florence not long after ; for that brake the Peace of all Iraly which had continued 
for 12 years, as ſhall be ſhewn in the next Book, whoſe end will be no lels fad and deplo- 
rable, than the beginning is bloody and terrible. 
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LOREN CE. 
Book VIII 


He beginning of this eighthBook falling betwixt two Confpiracicz,the one Ex- 
ecuted at Milan,and already deſcribed; the other at Florence,and remaining 
to be related ; it would have been convenient (according to my cuſtom) 
to have ſaid ſomething of the quality and importance of Conſpiracies, and 
I ſhould willingly have undertaken ir, had ir not been done in another 

place, and the ſubje& too copious to be paſſed over with brevity. Waving therefore a mat- 
ter which would require fo much conſideration, and is elſe where amply dilcourſed; I ſhall 
tell, how the Family of the Medici (having ſubdued the Adverfarics which openly oppoſed 
them) to make themſclves abſolute in the City, and reduced the reſt to a civil ſubmiſlton, 
were neceflitated to diſable thoſe who were privately their Enemies. For whillt the Ae- 
dici were but equal in Authority, and as it were but in competition with other great Fa- 
milies; the Citizens which emulated their greatneſs, might oppole them publickly wichoue 
danger, becauſe the Magiltrates being free and independent, neither party was afraid, till 
one of them was (ſuppreſſed. But atier the Vicory in 66 the Government devolving 
wholly upon the Medice, they exerciſed it with ſo much rigor that thoſe who were dit- 
contented were forced to comport themſelves patiently under it, or by private and clan- 
deſtine machinations to endeavour to remove it; which ſeldom and with great difficulcy 
ſucceeding, they moſt commonly ruined the Confſpirators, and augmented their Grandeur, 
againſt whom they were contrived. So that a Prince, according to that method to be de- 
poſed, if he be not killed dead, (as the Duke of 1ilan) which happens but rarely,he breaks 
torth into greater Authority ; and how good ſoever before, bzcomes bad and Tyrannical. 
For the practices of thoſe Men,give him occaſion to fear ; tear, to ſecure himſelt; ſecurity, 
to be infolent ; and from thence ſprings ſuch averſions and hatred as is commonly his ruin ; 
lo that in concluſion Treaſon does ulually deſtroy the contrivers, and ruin them 1n erme 
againſt who they conſpired. 


Italy 


_ 


Jraly (as we laid before) was divided into two factions, the Pope and the King gf 
Naples made one ; the Venerjans, the Duke of Milan, and the Florentines made the thor; 
and though ' betwixt them War was not ſolemnly declared, yet daily provocations wer 
given on both ſides, and the Pope very buſie in his deligns againſt Florence. Phipps 4 


Mcdici the Archbiſhop of Piſa being dead,in croſineſs te that Family, his Holineſsinveſteg | 
Franceſco Salviati in that Biſhoprick as knowing him to be their Enemy ; and the Senare of | 


Florence reſuling him poſſeſſion, new quarrels aroſe, which created much trouble. Herey 
on the Family of the Pazzt was encouraged at Rome, and the Family of the Medici, atfron. 


edinevery thing. The Family of the Pazzi, for quality and eſtate, was the moſt ittuftei. | 


ous in Florence. The chief of them was Meſſer Gzacopo, who for his Wealth and Nobili 
was made a Knight by the People : This G:acopo had only one natural Daughter living, by 
ſeveral Nephews by Piero, and Antonio his Brothers: The chief of them, were Guilelm, 
Franceſco, Rinato, Giovanni, and (after them) Andrea, Galeotto, and Nicolo. Coſimo di Medii 
obſerving the Grandeur of that Family, had married Bianca his Niece, to the eldef, 
Guiliclno, in hopes by that alliance to remove the jealouſie and animoſity which wz; 
then betwixt the Families. But (fo uncertain and fallacious are all human deſigns) i 
proved quite contrary. For thoſe who were of Lorenz.y*s cabal, perſuaded him it was day. 
gerous, and a diminutionto his Authority, to advance ſuch Citizens as were wealthy an 
potent ; whereupon Giacopo and his Nephews were nor preferred to thoſe dignities which 
(in the opinion of other People) they deſerved. "This gave occaſion of diſguſt to the Paz; 
Animolity be- 24, and apprehenſion to the Medici; and the increaſe of the one, gave matter for the Alg- 
twixt the Paz- qzentation of the other. So thatin all things where other Citizens: were entertained, the 
_. 5 my me Paz were rejedted by the Magiſtrates. The Counſel of eight (upon a trivial occaliog, 
: without reſpe&t and deference uſually ſhewn ro Perſons of his quality) recalled France 
de Pazzi from Rome, and required his reſidence in Florevce, Hereupon the Pazxz; com. 
plained highly of the Government, and ſpake bitterly of them wherever they came,which 
produced more ſuſpition in the Government, and more injury to themſelves. Giovann & 
Pazzi was married to the Daughter of Giovanni Zoromei a very Rich man, who being deal 
without other Children, his Eſtate deſcended to his Daughter. Notwithſtanding, Carl 


his Nephew got poſſefſion of part, and refuſed to furrenfer. The controverſic coming toa | 


hearing, it was decreed that Carlo ſhould keep his poſteſlion, and the Daughter was defez 
ted : Which injuſtice, the Pazzsi imputed wholly to the malevolznce of the Medici; 
which Giuliano complained many times to liis Brother Lorenzo, admoniſhing him to har? 
a care leſt Graſping at too much, he rob'd hitaſelf of ali, But Lorenzo being young, and 
elated with his power, would have a hand in every thing, and all muſt be acknowledged 
from him. "The Fazzz being too noble and opulent, to ſwallow ſo many alfronts, be 
gan to caſt about how they might revenge themlelves. The firſt who brake the Ice, ws 


Franceſco, who being more ſenſible, and couragious than the reſt, determined to recover | 


what was his right, or to loſe what he had. 


Retaining animplacable hatred to the Government at Florence, he lived moſt commoen- | 


ly at Rome, where he employed great ſums of Mony, as other Florentine Merchants dil 
uſually do. Having an intimate acquaintance with Count Gzrolamo, they complained to 


one -nother ofcentimes of the inhumanicy of the Medic:; art Izngth they came toa folemn F 
debate, and it was concluded that tor the one's recovery of his Eitate and the others living | 


freely in that City,it was neceflary the preſent Government in Florence ſhould be ſubverted, 


which could not be done, but by killing Giuliano and Loreyzo, They were confident * 
(having firſt convinced them of the eaſineſs of the fat) the Pope and the King of Naple, 


Conſpiracy t- . . - . > . . 
OE Dams would give their conſents. Having entertained theſe thoughts berwixt themiclves, they 


and Gzilian di thought tit to communicate with the new Archbiſhop of P:/a; who being naturally ambi 
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Medici. tious, and lately difobliged, moſt readily embraced it : Conſulting themſelves what mez | 
ſures were to be taken, it was reſolved that Giacopo de Pazzs ſhould be drawn in, without | 


whoſe concurrence, the deſign was like to be more dithcul:t. To this purpoſe it was cot | 


cluded that Fronce/co de Pazzi ſhould repair immediatly ro Florence , and the Count and 
Archbiſhop continue at Rome to be near the Pope when things ſhould be fit tobe imparted. 
France/co finding Giacopo more formal and untractable than he deſired,and fignitying itt 
Rome. it was retolved to apply greater Authority to diſpoſe him , whereupon the Archbi 
ſhop and the Count communicated the whole atfair with Giovanni Baptiſta one of his Hol 
nels his Generals. 


This Gi:wanni was a man of great reputation in War 3 and particularly obliged both by 
the Count and the Pope. Nevertheleſs he objected the great danger and difficulcies of ths 
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enetprize,which the Archbiſhop endeavoured to refel by urging the affiſtance they were to 
expect both from the Pope, and the King of Naples. The hatred the Citizens of Florence 
bare tothe Medici ; The number of Relations and Friends which would follow the Salviarz, 
and the Pazzt; the eaſinels to kill them, by reaſon of their frequent walking alone about 
tcheCity without eicher guards, or ſuſpition : And (after they were dead) the ſmall or no 
oppoſition to be expected in the change of the Government : Which allegations Giovanni 
Battiſta could not abſolutely believe, becauſe he had been aſſured the contrary by ſeveral 
conſiderable Cirizens. Whilſt theſe things were in this ſuſpence, it happened that Carl» 
Lord of Faenza fell ſick,and was given over for d2ad.Hereupon the Court and Archbiſhop 
conceived they had a fair opportunity to diſpatch Battiſta to Florence, and thence intu 
Romagna, under pretence of recovering certain Towns which Carlo of Faenza had taken 
from them. The Count therefore commiſſioned Barrita to wait upon Lorenzo, and in his 
Name to defire his advice how he wasto behave himſelf in Remagna : Afﬀer which he was 
to viſit France/co di Pazzi, and Giacopo di Pazzi, and ſee if he could engage them in 
the deſign: And that he might carry the Popes Authority along with him, they appointed 
him betore- he departed to receive his Holineſs his Commands, who promiſed what could 
be imagined for the promotion of the enterprize : Battifa departing ſpeedily from Rome, 
arrived at Florence; coniulted Lorenzo according to his inſtructions, was very civilly re- 
ceived,and ſo wiſely and amicably anſwered in all his demands,that Batti/a was l[urprized, 
and began to look upon him as courtecus, diſcreet, a friend to the Count, and one that 
had been malicioully milrepreſented. However, he was to purſue his Orders, and viſit 
Franceſco; he being at Luca, he went directly ro Giacepo, and upon the firſt motion found 
him very averſe. But bztore ne went away the Popes recommendation {weetned him fo 
that he told Battiſta he might proceed in hisJourny to Romagna,and by that time he came 
back, Franceſco would be in F lorence, and they would talk tarther of the buſineſs : Barri- 
fa went to Romagna and returned ; purſued his pretended tranſations with Lorenzo; when 
he had done with him, went to the Pazzi, and ordered things ſo that Giacopo was drawn 
in upon ferious conſultation of the way. G:acopo was of Opinion their delign was impothible 
whilſt both the Brothers were together in Florence ; That they had berter atrend till Lo- 
reno went to Kexe, which by report would be certain, and in a very ſhort time. Franceſ- 
c was willing enough to have had Loreyzo at Rome, but if the worſt came to the worſt, 
and he did not go thither, they might be ſure to kill them both together at ſome Wedding, 
ſome Show, or {ſome act of devotion : As to their Foreign affiſtance, it was thought con- 
renient that the Pope ſhould ſend his Forces againſt Caſtello de Montone, having jult occa- 
fion of invading the Count Carls,tor the Troubles and Tumults he had raiſ:d in the Country 
of Perugia and Sicnmna ; Notwithitanding they came to no poſitive rcfolution at that rime ; 
only they agreed that Franceſco ds Pazzi, and Giwvan Battiita ſhould return to Roxe, and 
there determin ot all chings with his Holineſs, and the Count. The whole matter being 
redebated folemnly at Ke, they came ro this concluſion, (the enterprize againit /funrone 
being confirmed) that Growan Franceſes dz Tilertino (an Othcer of the Popes) thould go 
into Romagna,and Lorenzo da Castello into his Country ; cach of th2m get rogether wit 
Forces they are ab.e.and keep them ready to be Cifpoſed of, as the Archbiſhop of Salwiarz, 
and Franceſco «i Pazzi thould order 3 who being come to Florence with Givvan Baitiſt a, 
they prepared ali that was neceſſary ; and King Ferrands”s Emballador aliured chem of 
his Maſters utmo'lt aſſiſtance. The Archbiſhop, and Franceſco being arrived at Florence, 
they perſuaded into their party G:«cepo the Son of Poggeo, a learned youth, but ambirious, 
and ſtudious cf new things. They drew in likewife two Gzacepo Salviarrs, one of them 
a Brother, the other a Kinlman of the Archbiſhop's. They hired Bernardo, Band, 
and Napolecne, wo valiant young French G-ntlemen, who had been much obliged to 
the Family of the Fazzi. 'Of Foreigners, beſides them two, they entertained Antonio 
da Volterra, and one Stephan a Prieit, who taught the Latin congue to Gracops's Daughter, 
and lived in his houſe. 


| Rinato di Pazzi (a wile and ſtudious Man, and one who very well underſtood the con- 1; 4; 
ſequences of ſuch Plots) conſemed not to it, but rather deteited ir, and by all plauſible paz cifua- 


ways endeavoured to diſſuade it. The Pope had maintained at P:/a to ſtudy the Canon- ces from the 
enterprize, but 


Law, Rafaelo di Riario Nephew to the Count Giro/amo, trom which place he was recalled 
by his Holineſs, and promoted to a Cardinalſhip. It was judged commodious by the Con- 
(piracy, that this Cardinal ſhould come to Florence tor the better concealment of their de- 
lign, ſeeing that in his equipage all ſuch of their confederats as were necetlary, might be 
conveyed into the Town, which would much facilicace the work. Accordingly the Car- 
dinal arrived, and was lodged by Gzacopo d; Pazzi at a Country houle of his at Mountugbs, 
not far from Florence. "They deſired by nis means that Lorenzo, and Guitiano might be 
brought 


in vam. 


| 
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brought together, and it was reſolved that the firſt opportunity they ſhould be killed. |; 
was contrived then to make an entertainment for the Cardinal at Fieſsle, but by accident, 
or on purpoſe;it fell out that Guiliano was not there; ſo that that deſign being deteated,thei; 
next was to invite the Cardinal to Florence, and thicher they made no queſtion but both 
the Brothers would come: the 26 of April 1478 was appointed to be the day. "The Night 

fore, they met all together, and prepared and diſpoſed all things for execution the ney 
mornirg ; but the day being come, news was brought to Franceſco, that Guiliano was ng 
there : Upon thar, the chiet of them met together again, and concluded the buſineſs wy, 
no Jonger to be delayed, for being communicated ro fo many, it was not poſlible to concey 
ir: So that they determined without more ado, to atlaflinate him in the Church of Sa, 
Riparata, when (the Cardinal being preſent) both the Brothers they preſumed would 


be of courſe. They appointed Gievanni Batiijta to attack Lorenzo, and Franceſco di Paxy; | 


and Bernardo Bandini, to do as much to Guiliano, Bur Giovan Battiſtz excuſed himſelf, 
the former familiarity he had had with Lerenzo, or ſoine other accident having mollified 
his Heart : He- pretended his courage would not ferve him to commit ſuch an att in th; 
Church, as would add Sacriledge to his "Treaſon; and his denial was che firſt ſtep tothe 
deſtruction of them all ; for being ſtrained in time, they were forced to depute Antoniods 
Velterra, and Stephano the Prieſt, to that office, two perions very unapt tor ſuch an afion 


both in reſpe& of their nature, and education ; and certainly it in any thing a refolute,and | 


great mind (accuſtomed by long experience, ro crucly and Blood) be neceſſary, it isin 


this caſe where Princes are to be killed. Having concJuded of their time, and othercir. | 


cumſtances, there was nothing behind but the ſhhgnal when they were to beginz which wg 
when the Prieſt which celebrated the principal Maſs,fhould receive the Sacrament himſelf 


At which time the Archbiſhop of Salviati with his own followers, Giacopo d: Peoppio with | 


his ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of the Palacz of th Senate, that, either by pertuaſion 


force the Senate might be brought over to their lide, as ſoon as the Brothers were ſlain, | 


Upon this reſolution they went to the Church where the Cardinal) and Lorenzo were. 


ready in their feats, 'The Church was taronged with People, and Divine Service beguy, Þ 


when it was obſerved that Gailiazo was not there, whereupon Franceſco ds Pazz: and by. 
nardo who were deſigned to murder him , went to him to his houſe, and with Intreatis 
and other Artifice, got him along with them to the Church. It is very remarkable, and 
not often to be matched, that with ſo horrid, ard deteltable a deſign at their Hearts, they 
could carry themſelves with that tranquillity and compolſedneſs; tor all the way as they 
paſſed they entertained him with youthtul and pleaſant diſcourſe ; and ſuch was the ſec 


rity of Franceſco, that under pretence of caretling and embracing, he t-lt abuur his Body to F 
ſee whether he was armed. Guzliano ard Lorenzo both, knew well enough that the Pay Þ 
bore them no good will, and that with all their Hearts they would depole them if they | 
could ; but they believed whenever they attempted againſt them it would be legally, and 
without any violence upon their perſons,and theretore ſuſpetting nothing of danger 1n tha Þ 
kind, they diſſembled as much kindnels to the Fazz:, az the Pazzi Lid to them. The Aſa & 
{ines being ready, (thoie who were to kill Lorenzo, by the help of the crowd being got Þ 
up to him without any ſuſpiticn, on that ſide, and Guil:aze's on the other) the ſign ws © 


given, and Bernardo Bandini, with a ſhort Dagger providcd on purpoſe, ftabbed Gui 
ano into the Breſt , who paſling a ſtep or rwo torwaid, fell down upon the ground, 
Franceſco di Pazzi threw himſelt upon kim ſtabbed him all over, and firuck with fuck 


fury, that he hic his own Leg, and made a deſparate wound: £ntcnio and Stephans in Þ 
the mean time attempted upon Lorenzo, and making ſeveral {trokes at him, they wound Þ 
ed him ſlighly inthe Throat and no where clie; tor either by their own taint-hearted F 


neſs, or his courage in defending himſelf, or the interpolicion of thoſe who were by, al 


of them were put oft, and their whole enterprize mitcarried: Whereupon they fled nn | 


great terror, and hid themſelves as well as they could ; but being found they were ſhame 


iully putto death, and their Bodies dragged about the Ciry. Lorenzo on the other fide, | 


joyning with thoſe friends he had about him, betook himſelf co the Veltry, and ſtood up 
on his guard. BPernardo Bandini ſeeing Guiliano dead, having an old quarrel to Franceſ« 
Nori, a gieat friend to the Medici, he killed him into the bargain ; and not fatisfiedwith 
rwo Murders, I;: crowded up to Lorenzs with his courage and alacrity to fupply what 
the ſlackneſs and cowardice of his accomplices had left unfiniſhed : Bur finding him bai 
ricado'd in the Velt:y, he could not come at him. In the midſt of this great Tumul 
(which was ſo dreadtul it was thought the Church would have been pulled down upon 
their Heads) the Cardinal got up cloſe to the Alcar, where by the labour of the Priel 


he was prelerved, till the tumult was appeaſed, and the Senate ſent to condu&t him to Þb | 


Litho a 


V_ 
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own Palace,where he remained in great tear till the time he was diſmilled. There were# | 


that 
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<= time in Florence, certain Perugians who had been baniſhed from their Houſes in 
the time of their fa&tions ; theſe Perugians the Pazz4 had drawn totheir party, by promi- 
ſes of reſtitution. So that the Archbiſhop of Salviarz marching with Giacopo ds Poggio and 
their followers to ſecure themſelves of the Palace, took them along with him ; and being 
come to the Palace, he lefe ſome of his company below, with orders upon the firſt noiſe 
above ſtairs that they ſhould ſeize upon the Gate, whilſt he and the reſt of the Perugians 
went up into the Caſtle. Finding the Senate was riſen (by reaſon it was late) after a 


' ſhort time he was met by Ceſare Petrucci the DO——_ di Giuitittia, lo that entring fur- 


ther with him, and ſome few of his Crew, he left chereſt without, who walking into the 
Chancery, by accident ſhut themſelves in, for the lock was ſo contrived, that without the 
Key, ic was not eaſily to be opened either within or without. The Archbiſhop being en- 
—_ with the Gonfaleniere, pretending to impart ſome great matter to him from the Pops, 
he accoſted him in ſo confuſed and diſtracted a way, the Gonfalontere from the diſorder both 
of his looks and expreflions, began to ſuſpet, ſprung from him out of the Chamber with 
a great cry , and finding Giacopo di Poggio, he caught him by the hair of the Head, and de- 
livered him to one of the Sergeants. The noiſe running immediately ro the Senators with 
ſuch Arms as they had about them, they ſet upon the Counſpirators,and all them who went 
up with the Archbiſhop (part being ſhut up, and part unableto defend themſelves) were 
either killed, or thrown alive out of the Windows. Of this number, the Archbiſhop, the 
wo other Salviati, and Giacopo di Poggio were hangd. Thoſe who were left below, had 
forced the Guards, and poſleiled themielves of the Gate infomuch that the Citizens which 
upon the firſt Alarm had runinto the Caſtle, were not able to aſliit the Sexate either wich 
their Counſel or Arms. Franceſco de Pazzi in the mean time, and Bernardo Bandins (ecing 
Lorenzo eſcaped, and one of themſelves (upon whom the hopes of that enterprize did 
principally epend) molt grievouſly wounded, they were much diſmaid. Berzardo,” con- 
cluding all loſt, thinking to provide for his ſafety with the ſame courage, as he had in- 
jured the Medici, he made his eſcape. Franceſco being returned to his houſe, tried if he 
could get on Horſeback (tor orders were, as ſoon as the tat was committed to gallop a- 
bout the Town, and excite the :People to Liberty and Arms,) but finding he could not 
Ride by reaſon of the deepneſs of his Wound, and the great quantity of Blood which he 
had loſt, he defired G:acopo to do that office for him, and then ſtripping he threw him- 
ſelf upon the Bed. Gzacopo, though an ancient Man, and nor veried in ſuch kind of 
Tumults, to try the lalt experiment of his Fortune, he got on Horſeback , and with a- 
bout an hundred Horſe well armed, and formerly prepared, he marched towards the 
Palace, cryinz out Liberty, Liberty, to che People as he went along ; but ſome of them 
being deatnzd by their obligations to the Medic:, and the reſt not deſirous of any change 
in the Governmenr, none of them came in. The Senators who were on the top of the 
Palace and had ſecured themſemſelves as well as they could, threw down ſtones upon their 
Heads, and frighred them with Threats as much as potlible. Giacopo was in great con- 


fuſion, and knew no: whatto do. When his Couſin Giovanni Sariſtor: coming to him, and The Conſpi- 
reproaching him by what was done already, adviſed him to go home to his houſe, and be racy miſcarries. 


wiet, aſſuring him there were other Citizens who would be as carcful of the People, and 
their liberties as he. Being therefore utcerly deſticute of all hopes, Lorenzo alive, Fran- 
ceſco wounded, and no body appearing for him, he refolved to fave himſelf if he could, 
and marched out of Florence with his Party at his heels, and went towards Romagna. In 
the mean time the whole City was in Arms, and Lorenzo, ſurrounded by a ſtrong Party of 
armed men, was reconveyed to his Palace. The Senates Palace was recovered, and all 
thoſe who had potleſſed ir were either taken or killed. The name of the Medici was with 
great acclamation cryed about the City, and the Members of thoſe who were ſlain were 
either dragged or carried upon the point of their Swords about the Streets; every body 
with great anger and cruelty perſecuting the Pazzi. Their houſes were all broken up by 
the People ; Franceſco, naked as they found him in his Bed, was hurried out of his houſe 
© the Palace, and hanged up by the Biſhop and his Bretheren: Yet with all their contume- 
ly by the way, and all cheir affronts when he came there, they could not provoke him to 
give them one word ; only he looked grim, and fixed his Eyes upon every one that abu- 
led him, and without any other complaint, he filently ex2ired. Gulielmo de Pazzi 
Brother in-law to Lorenzo, was preſerved in his houſe, both our of reſpect to his innc- 
cence, and the interceſſion ot Bianca his Wife. There was not a Citizen in all the City, 
but went either armed or diſarmed to Lorenzo in this exigence, and proffered him borh 
themſelves and their fortunes ; ſo great was the kindneſs and intereſt which that Family 
by their prudence and liberality had gained in the People. Whilſt chis buſineſs happened, 
Rinaro di Pazzi was retired to his Country houſe, intending co diſguiſe himſelf, and ef. 
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cape if he could, but he was diſcovered , apprehended by the way, and brought back 
again to Florcnce. Giacopo was taken likewiſe paſling the "Alps, for the Alpigines hearing 
what happned in Florence, fecing him pals that way, they perſued, took him, and retyr. 


ned him to Florence; nor could he prevail with them (though ſeveral rimes he made ithj £ 

earneſt requeſt) co kill him by the way. Four days after this accident, Gzacopo and R;. Þ 

nato were Condemned, and put to Death, but among all who were Executed (and w þ.- 
0 


were ſo many that the Streets, and High-ways were full of their Limbs) none was 

much lamented as Rinato ; for he was always eſteemed an honeſt good Man, not guil 

'of that Pride and Arrogance which was obſerved iri the reſt of his Family. And thx 
this Story might nor paſs without an extraordinary inſtance of the fury of the Peopls 
Gracop» who was buricd at firſt in the Sepulchre of his Fathers, afterwards was torn froth 
thence as an Excommunicarted Perſon, dragged out of the Walls of the City, and throw 
into a Hole ; and being taken up again, his Body was drawn (in the ſame Haltef wit 
which he was Hanged) naked about the Streets, and having no place allowed it to h; 
quiet at land, was at laſt thrown into the 4rmus. A great Example of the inconſtancy 


of Fortune, to ſe a perſon of his Wealth and Authority,pulled ſo ignominiouſly in piecez 


and ruined with fo many circumſtances of Contempt. They ſpake indeed of his vics 
and of a ſtrange propenſity in him to ſwearing and play, above the degree of the mo 
profligate perſon ; but thoſe infirmities were abundantly recompenſed in his Charity ant 


beneficence ; for he was a great reliever of the Poor, and endow'd ſeveral places of D. © 
bl 


votion. The Sunday before this Plot was to be executed, that no Man might be a ſuffer 
by any ill Fortune of his, he paid all his Debts; and all the ettects in his Ware- houles 6 
cuſtody which belongeth to other Perſons, he conſigned to their ſeveral owners with a 
unimaginable care: After along Examination, Giowvan Batiifta Mcnteſecco was at laſt cor. 
demned, and his Head ſtruck off Gulielmo de Pazzi, was baniſhed, and his Kinfſme 
which where left alive, impriſoned in a Dungeon in the Caſtle of Volterra. 


tend th 4 
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When th: © 


tumult was over, and the Conſpirators Executed, Gwilianes Funeral was celebrated with Þ 


the univerſal condolement of the City, he having been a perſon of as much goodneſsanl 
humanity as could be deſired in one of his quality and extraction. 


He had only on: 4 


Son, born ſome Months after his death, who was chriſthed Giulio, who proved lo rr. | 


markable for his Virtue and Fortune, that the whole World rings of his reputation a 


this day 3 and if God gives me life, 1 ſhall ſpeak largely of, when I come to the delcri 


tion of his times. 


The forces which were got together under Lorenzo da CaFello in the vail of di Tewn, | 


under Giovan Franceſco Tolentino in Remagna, in behalf of the Pazzz, were in their mart 


towards Florence : But hearing of the - miſcarriage of their affairs, they returned fron 


whence they came. Nevertheleſs the Pope and the King of Naples (though their Conhi F 
The Pope and racy had failed, and not produced thoſe mutations which they hoped for in Florena) F 


the one and the other cauſed their forces to advance towards that City, wich all poll F 
ble diligence, declaring as they went, that all the deſign of their march, and all ther F 


deſire of the Citizens, was not removing, but the removal of Lorenzo, who was the only & 


Enemy he had in the Town. The King's Army had already paſſed the Trento, andth: 
Popes was in the Country of Perugia ; and leſt his remporal power ſhould be too littk, 
he ler looſe his ſpiritual Maledidtions and Excommunications againſt him. Whereupa 


the Florentines ſeeing themſelves invaded with ſuch formidable numbers, addreſſed them F 
Lorenzo de Medici (becauſe the War ws Þ 
pretended only againſt him) preſt very carneſtly thar all the chief Citizens might be in Þ 
vited to the Palace before the Senate; and above 300 of them appearing, he ſpake v F 


{elves to their defence, with all poflthle care. 


them in this manner. 


Moſt noble Lords, and you moit magnificent Citizens, 


do not well know whether 1 am to Congratulate , or Condole with you ths day for the thin 
which are paſſed; and truly when I conſider with what Malice and Colluſion, I was aſſau' | 
ed, and my Brother ſlain, 1 cannot but Condcle, and my whole heart and Soul is oor-Þ 
whelmed with the affiittion ;, when after that I revolve with what promptitude, with what %% | 


with what love, with what unanimity, and univerſal conſent of the whole City, his death wa & 
revenged, and mine prevented , I cannot but rejozce, Nay even triumph and exult : For at 


perience has now taught me that I had more Enemies in this City than I ſuſpefted; it has 


winced me on the other ſide, I bad more true friends than I could have hoped for: So that 1m F 


ro congratulate your Goodneſs, and to Condele the injury and iniquity of cher People, which 1 te 
mon & 
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more deplorable, becauſe rare, and undeſerved. Think, I beſeech you, moſt noble Citizens, to 
what point of infelicity fortune hath brought our Family, when evcn among our Friends our Relati- 
ons, and in the wery Church we are in danger.Thoſe who are m diſtres, or apprehenſion of death, 
are wont to fly to their Friends, and Relations for ſhelter ; we found our: 10t only diſpoſed, bus 
armed, and prepared, and impatient to deſtroy us. Thoſe who are under any publick or private 
Perſecution, have uſually their refuge and Santtuary in the Church : Whrere others are proteited, 
we are aſſaulted : Where Parricides and Murderers are ſecured, the Medici are murdered them- 
vis, But God (who has not hitherto deſerted cur Family) has preſerved us, and undertaken 
cur defence. VV hat injury bave we done any body,that could aeſerve ſuch vehement revenge? Sure we 
eur ſelves never offended thoſe perſons who bave been ſo furious againſt us ; if we bad, we ſhould 
net have left them in that capacity to revenge themſelves ; if it be publick cenſure, or mjury 
which provoked them (and of that tco I know nuthing ) "tis you, not we are offended ; This 
Palace, this Senate, and the Majeſty of this Government, is aſperſed with undeſerved Decrees 
againſt the Citizens, in partialty to us, which to my own knowledge is far from being true. 
We would not have injured them if we had been able, and you would not have ſuffered us, 
had we been willing : Who ever traces the truth to the bottom , will find our Family was not 
exalted by this Government for nothing; if I may ſpeak it modeſtly, it was their bumanity, 
their bounty, their munificence which conjtrained you to it : If then we have been beneficial to 


| frangers, how came our Relations to be diſguſted ? If their appetite of dominion prompted chem 


to what they have dine, (and the ſeeing of this Palace , and filling the Piazza with armtd 
Mem, is an evident demonſtration it was nothing elſe) the deſign is ſufficient convittion, and 
ſhews their brutality and ambition. If it were hatred and deteſtation of our Authority, it was 
J0u that gave it ns, and it is you were injured. But certainly, if any Power or Authority de- 
erves to be regretted, tis that which 1s uſurped, not that which is acquired by a continued ſtream 
of kindneſs and liberality. I appeal to you, moſt Illuttrious Senators, whether any of my pre- 
deceſſors arrived at their Grandeur any way but by the unanimous conſent, and prometion of this 
Court : My Grandfather Colimo returned not from his Baniſhment by wiolence, and force of 
Arms, but by your invitation. My ancient and infirm Father, was too weak to bave ſupport- 
ed bis Authority again#F ſo many Enemies; it was your bounty, it was your Authority which 
defended it. When my Father was dead, and I (though but a Child) was left to ſucceed him, 
Alas) How could I have maintained the bonour and dignity of the Family without your favour 
and inſtruftion. Our houſe never was , nor ever will be able to govern this State, without 
your Cooperation, and aſſiſtance. I cannot imagin therefore what quarrel they ſhould have had 
againft us, or what Juſt reaſon for their ewvy 3 they ſhould rather have turned their indigna- 
tion upon their own AnceFtors, who with their inſolence and avarice defeated them of that ho- 
nur, which ours have gained by their generoſity and goodneſs. But, let us gratifie them ſo far 
as to grant we bad injured them, and that their combinations againſt us, were but reaſonable 
and juft ; Why muſt they conſpire againſt this Palace £ Why muſt they confederate with the Pope, 
and King of Naples, againit the innocence and liberty of this Commonwealth? Why muſt all 
ltaly be involved in a War ? For this they can have no excuſe : If any Man have offended 
them , they might have offended him again, and not blended and confounded private injury 
with publick revenge. Thus is it which rewrues our calamities, though the Authors are extint#. 
That s it which has brought the Pope and King of Naples upon us with their Armies , though 
their declaration be only againſt me and my family. 1 wiſh to God it were true, and that their 
deſign was no farther : The remedy would be eaſie, and your deliverance at hand; I ſhould not be 
ſo ill a Citizen as to poſtpone the publick, to my private ſecurity ; no. I would willingly quench 
your flames, though with my own Blood and deſtruction : Put becauſe the injuries of great per- 
ſons are alway cloathed with ſome plauſible pretence, they have choſen this, to exaſperate you 
againfF me: If you think I deſerve ut, I am now in your hands, to be continued or rejetted as 
you pleaſe : You are my Fathers, you are my Patrons, wat ever you command, I will endeavour 
- do; and nat refuſe with my own Blood to finiſh this War, which is begun with my Bro- 
iers, 


The Citizens could not contain from tears, whilft Lorenzo was fpeaking, and with the 
ſame pity as they had heard him, he was anſwered by one deputed by the reſt. That the 
whole City did acknowledge the merits both of his anceſtors and bimſelf. That he ſhould be of 
good cheer , for with the ſame readineſs and devotion as they had revenged his Brothers 
Death , and prevemed bg , they would preſerve his Perſon and Reputation, and expoſe 
their whole Country rather than deſert him ; That their ations might be commenſurate, 
they appointed him a Guard,to ſecure him againſt domeſtick deſigns, and payed them out 
of the publick Treaſure: After which they addretled themfelvesto the War,and raiſed what 
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Men and mony they were able. They ſent for aid tothe Duke of X4i/an, and the Venetian | 
according to the League ; and the Pope more like a Wolf thana Shepherd, being reaqy © 
to devour them, they tried all ways to juſtifie themſelves that they could think of, poſſegy Þ 
all 7:aly with his treachery againſt their State, remonſtrated his impieties to all the Worlg; 
and that he exerciſed his Papacy with as much injuſtice, as he gained it : For he had fey 
thoſe (whom he had advanced to the higheſt degree of Prelacy ) in the company of Tra. Þ 
tors and Murderers to commit Treaſon in the Church,in the time of divine Service,and the | 
Celebration of the Sacrament ; and after that (having been unable to kill all the Citizen, © 
alter the Government, and ſack the City) he interdited it with his Pontifical maledigji. © 
ons, and threatned to deſtroy it. Bur it God were juſt, and the violences of Men offen. | 
ſive to him; he muſt needs be diſpleaſcd at che proceeding of his Vicar, and permit thy 
Men (having no other refuge) might refort unto him. For which reaſon the Florentin, © 
not only retuſe his interdi&ion, bur forced their Prieſts to celebrate divine Service as by. Þ 
fore. They called a Council in Florence, of all the Tuſcan Prelats within their juriſdiQion, i 
and appealed to them concerning their ditferences with the Pope;againſt which in juſtific,. F 
tion of his cauſe, it was alledged, that ir belonged propeily to the Pope to ſupplant Ty. Þ 
rants, to ſuppreſs ill Men, and to advance good; all which he was to remedy, as oppor. Þ- 
tunity was offered. But that ſecular Princes had no right to impriſon Cardinals ; to&y. | 
cure Biſhops ; to kill or diſmember, or drag about the Streets the Bodies of the Prieſts; © 
and to uſe the innocent and the nocent withour any ditfzrence or diſtin&tion. Neverthele( 
the Florentines not at all refuſing his quarrels and complaints, diſmiſſed the Cardinal which 
was in their power, and ſent him back to the Pope ; yet the Pope without any regardty © 
The Pope and that civility, cauſed them to be invaded with all his forces, and che Kings ; both their 4r. Þ* 
King invade mijes (under the Command of A!fenſo Duke of Calabria Ferrando?s eldeſt Son, and Fi. 
the Territories 2;09 Conte de Urbino) entred Chianti, and by means of the Sienneſf, who were of the En. Þ 
oi the Foren- mies party; took Radda ; ſeveral other Caſtles ; and plundered the whole Country. Nen þ 
; they encamped before Caſftelina : the Florentives ſecing themſelves thus fiercely attacked, 
were in great fear, as having but few men of their own, and the affiſtance ot their friend 
coming in very ſlowly ; for though the Duke indeed, had ſent them ſupplies, yet the V+ 
netians refuſed it, as not thinking themſelves obliged to relieve them in their particular 
quarrels; for as they pretended, private animoſities were not in reaſon to be defende, 
at a publick expence. So that the Florentines, :0 wilpole the Venerian to better things, ſent 
Tomaſo Soderini Embaſſador to that State, whilſt in the mean time, they raiſed what Men 
they could, and made Hercules Marquels of Ferrara their General. Whilſt in this mar 
ner they were employcd in their preparations, the Enemy had brought Ca#tellma to ſuch 
diſtreſs, that deſpairing of relief, the Garifon fſurrendred , atter forry days Siege, 
From hence, the Enemy advanced towards Are249, and {at down before Monte S. Sei 
0, The Floremine Army was by this time drawn out, and being marched towards the 
Enemy, had poſted it felf within three miles of them, and incommoded them fo that Þ 
Federigo (ent to Urhino to deſire a truce for ſome tew days; which was granted, but with 
ſo much diſadvantage to the Florentines, that thoſe who requeited it were amazed when 
they had obtained it; for without it they muſt have drawn off with diſgrace. But having 
thoſe days allowed to recolle& themſelves, when thetime was expired they went on with 
their Siege, and took the Town under the very nole of our Army. By this time Winter 
- being come, to provide themſelves good quarters, the Enemy crew his Army into the 
Country of Siena, the Florentines where they thought moſt convenient ; and rhe Mar- 
queſs of Ferrara (having done little good co himſclf or other People) returned trom whence 
he came. About this time Genoa was in Rebellion againſt the Staic of 444an, and upon this oc- 
Ga rebels Caſion, Galeazzo being dead, and his Son Giowven Galeazzo a minor, and untir for the Go- 
againſt the Vernment , difference aroſe betwixt Sforza , Lodovico , Ottaniano , Aſcanio, hiis Uncles 
State of Milan. and Madong Bona his Mother ; each of them pretending to the tuition of the Child, In 
which competition Madona Boxa the Dutcheſs Dowager prevailed, by the Countels of Te 
maſo Soderini (the Florentines Emballador in that Court, at that time) and Cecco Simonetto 
who had been Secretary to the late Galeazzo; whereupon Sferz: flying from Milan, Ot 
ranians was drawn, as he was paſſing the Adda, and the reſt difperſed inco ſeveral 
places. Roberto de ſan Severino ran the fame fortune and fled, having forlaken the Du- 
cheſs in thoſe diſputes, and joyned himſelt with the Uncles. The troubles falling out,not 
long after in Ta/cany, thoſe Princes hoping from new accidents, or new fuccels, every 
one of them attempted what he thought likely to reſtore him co his Country. King Ferrar 
do obſerving the.only refuge the Florentines had in their neceflicies, was to the State of 
Milan, determined co give the Ducheſs ſo much imployment of her own, that ſhe ſhould 
not be at icaſure to ſend them any relief; and by mzans of Proſpero Adorno, the _ 
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Roberto and the Sforzi which were baniſhed, he wrought ſo that Genoa Rebelled; never- 
thele the little Caſtle remained firm tothe young Duke, and the Ducheſs ſent Forces to 
them to recover the Town, but they were overthrown ;z whereupon conſidering with her 
ſalf the danger which might accrew. both to her Son and her ſelf, if the War ſhould be 
continued, all T»/cavy being imbroiled, and the Florentines in diſtreſs, ſhe reſolved, ſee- 
ing ſhe could not retain Genoa as a Subject, that ſhe would have it as a Friend; and a- 
greed with Batts#ino Freg«ſs (a great Enemy to Proſpero Adorno) to deliver him the Caſtle, 
and make him Prince in Genoa, upon condition he would drive out Proſpero, and givethe 
Sfarzi no aſſiſtance nor proteRtion, After all was concluded berwixt them, the Caſtle was 
ſurrendred, and by the help of that and his party, Batti#tino reduced Genoa, and ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, made himſelf Doge ; the Sforzi and Signore Roberto being forced 
out of the Town, they palled with their tollowers into Lunig:ana. The Pope and the 
King ſ:cing the troubles in Lombardy compoſed, took occaſion to infeſt Tuſcany on that 
ſide towards Pi/a, with thoſe Perſons which were driven to Genoa ; ſuppoſing by divi- 
ding, and diverting their Forces, to weaken the Florentines ; whereupon the the Summer 
approaching, they prevailed with che __ Roberto to march with his Squadron from 
Lunigiana, into the Country of Piſa : Roberto put the whole Country into contuſion ; took 
ſeveral Caſtles from the P:ſans and plundered them, and made his excurſions to the very 
Walls of P:/a it ſelf. Abour this time Emballadors arrived at Florence, from the Emperour, 
the King of France, and the King of Humgary, who from their ſeveral Princes being ſent 
to the Pope, perſuaded the Florentines to ſend Embaſſadors alſo, and promiſed their ut- 
moſt endeavour with him, to conclude all their differences with an honourable Peace. The 
Floremtines conſented, as well to excule themſelves to the World,as thatthey were really de- 
firons of it. Having ſent therefore their Emballadors, they returned as they went, without 
any accomodation : And the Florentines finding themſelves abuſed or abandoned by the 
'Tralians, reſolved to try if they could gain themſclves any reputation by an Alliance with 


France, to which purpole they ſent as their Embalſador Donato Acciatueli, a porlon well The gratitude 
$killd both in the Greek and Latin Tongues, whoſe Anceſtors had always born great office * tbe Floren- 


in that State; but being arrived at Milan in his Journy he died; and Florence, in honour to* 
his Memory, and remuneration to his Children, buried him Magnificently at the publick 
charge ; gave his Sons confid:rable Exempcions ; and his Daughrers ſuch Portions as would 
marry them like chemſelves; and fenr Giud* Antonio Veſpucei (a Man well verſed in the 
imperial and Pontifical Laws) to the King of France in his place. The inroad Signere 
Roberto had made into the Country of P:ſa, (as all ſudden and unexpected things do) gave 
the Plorentines no little diſt-ation. For the War lying heavy upon them in the Country of 
Siena, they could not ſee how they ſhould be able to defend chemlelves on the ocher fide ; 
however they ſent Office:s and all other Provichons to reintore the City of P:/@ ; and that 
they might keep the Luccheſi trom affilting the Enemy, wich mony or any thing elle, they 
ſent Gino Cappons as their Embaſſador to them ; but he was received lo ill, out of an 
ancient Enmity to the People of Florence, (upon former injuries received, and a conſtant 
apprehenſion to them,) that he was many times in danger of being killed by the mulcitude: 
So that his Journy produced new quarrels, rather than new quiet; and chereupon the Fo- 
rentines called back the Marquels of Ferrara, entertained the Marquelſ; of Mantua into 
their pay ; and with great importunity, deſired of the Yenetzans Count Carlo the Son of 
Braccio, and Deifebo the Son of Count Giacopo, who (after ſeveral {cruples and demurs) 
were ſent to them ; for having made Peace with the Turk, and no prerence leit ro excuſe 
themſelves,they were aſhamed to break taith with che League. Carlo theretore,and Deifebo 
being come, with a conſiderable number of Horſ?, and joyned to what torces they 
could conveniently draw out of the Marqueſs of Ferrara's Army, (which attended the 
Duke of Calabria) they marched towards F:/a, in queſt of Sygnore Roberto, who was po- 
ſted with his Army ncar the River Serch:o; and thought at firſt he made a ſhew of experting 
our Army; yet upon ſecond thoughts he removed, and retired into the Country of Lun- 
giana, to the ſame quarters where he lay before his expedition to Pz/a. Upon his depar- 
ture, Count Carlo repolleſſed himſelf of all the Enemy had taken in that Country 3 and the 
Florentines being clear on that fide, drew all their Forces into one Body betwixt Colle and 
Santo Giminiano ; but upon Carlo's conjunRtion there being leveral of the Sferze/cbi, and 
the Bracceſchi in the Army, the old feud began to revive, and it was believed, nad they 
ſtayed longer together, they had fallen together by the ears: To prevent thele inconvent- 
ences, it was reſolved to divide the Army, chat Count Carlo ſhould march with his forces 
into che Country of Perugia, and the reſt fortifie and intrench themſelves at Foggibonzs 
to obſtruct the Enemy trom entring into the Country of Florence. By this diviſion they 


ſuppoſed likewiſz the Enemy would be forced to divide, for they thought thateither c_ 
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Carlos would take Perugia (where he had a great party as they believed) or that the Po 
would be conſtrained ro ſend a good body of Men todefend it, and to drive his Holineſ 
into greater neceſſity, they ordered Nicolo Vitels (who had left Caſtello, where Lorenz, 
his Enemy was predominant) wich what force he could make to approach the Town, © 
drive out his adverſary if he could, and keep it againſt the Pope. 

At firſt, Fortune ſeemed to encline to the Florentine, Count Carlo advanced ſtrange. 
ly in the Country of Perugia; Nicolo Vitelli, though he could not get into the Town 
Caſtello, yer he was Maſter of the Field, and plundered round about it without any contre. 
diction ; and thoſe forces which were encamped at Peggibonz: made their excurſions tothe 
very Walls of Sienna. But at laſt all their hopes came to norhing,for firſt Count Cazlo di. 
edin the very height of their expectation, whole death had nevertheleſs much bertered the 
condition of the Florentines, had they known how to have improved the Victory which it 
produced ; for no ſooner was the death of Count Carlo known, but the Popes Army (be. 
ing all together in Perugia) conceiving great hopes of overpowering the Florentines, took 
the Field, and encamped upon the Lake within three milesof the Enemy : On the other 
ſide Giacopo Guicciardinz, (at thar time Commiſlary of the Army) by the advice of Robery 
da Rimino, (who ſince the death of Count Carlos, was the chief, and beſt reputed Officer 
among them) knowing what it was that ſet the Enemy agog, they reſolved to attend 
him ; and coming to a Battle not far from the Lake (in the very place where Hannil! 

ave the Romans that memorable defeat) the Popes Army was routed. The news of this 

itory was extreamly welcome in Florence, both to the Magiſtrates, and People; and it 
would have been great honour and advantage to rhat enterprize, had nor diſorders in the 
Army at Peggibonz ſpoiled all, and the Vidtory over the one Camp, been interrupted hy 
a mutiny in the other 3 for that Army having got much plunder inthe Country of Sienng, 
when they came to divide, there fell out great difference betwixt the Marqueſs of Ferran, 
and the Marqueſs of Mantoua, 1o that they came to blows, and did one another wha 
miſchief they were able. 

The Florentines finding no good was to be expeed from them together, conſented that 
the Marqueſs of Ferrara with his forces might march home; by which means the Army 
being weakned, without a head, and very diſorderly, the Duke of Calabris being with 
his Army not far from Sienna, took a reſolution of falling upon them 5; but the Florenting 
hearing of his advance, not truſting to their Arms, their numbers (which was much 
greater than the Enemy) nor the ſituation of their Camp (which were very ſtrong) with: 
out expetting their coming, or ſeeing ſo much as the face of their Enemy, as ſoon as they 
perceived the duſt.they fled,and left their Ammunition,and Carriages,and Artillery behind 
them; and ſo cowardly, and poor ſpirited that Army was become that the turning of x 
horſes head or rail, gave either Vitory or Defeat. This Rout filled the King's Souldiers with 
prize,and the Florentine with fear ; for that City was not only afflicted with War, but with 
ſo violent a Peſtiſence, that moſt of the inhavitants were torced to leave the Town, and 
betake themſelves to the Country. This overthrow was rendred more terrible by ſicknek, 
for thoſe Citizens who had Eſtates in the Val dt Piſa, and the Val Dilſa, being driven thi- 
ther, and ſecure; were forced (upon this rout) io hurry back again to Florence as well a 
they could, and that not only with their goods and their Children, but with all their fa 
milies and dependants, for every hour they were atraid the Enemy would have preſented 
himſelf before the Town. They who had the adminiſtration of che War, being ſenſible of 
theſe diſorders, commanded their Army (which was Victorious in Pervz7a) that leaving their 
deſigns there, they ſhould march intothe Ya! Del/a, and oppole the:niclves againft the E- 
nemy, who, lince their Jaſt Victory, over-ran that whole Country. And though that Ar- 
my had fo ſtraitned Perugia, it was every hour expected to ſurrender, yet the Florentine 
choſe rather to defend chemſelves, than to gain upon any body elle ; and raiſing their ſiege 
they were conducted to S. Caſſiano, a Caſtle about eight miles from Flerence, as the only 
place where they might lie ſecure, till the other Army was rallied, and brought to them, 
The Enemy on the other ſide, being at liberty in Perugia, upon the withdrawing of the 
Florentines, took heart, and made their inroads daily into the Countries of Arezzo and 
Cortona; and the other Army, which under the command of the Duke of Calabria, had 
routed them at Popgibonzi, took Poggibonzi, and Vico pillaged Certaldo , made great 
ſpoil, and got great prize in that Country, atter they far down before Cole which (in 
thoſe times) was looked upon as extraordinary ſtrong, and being well man'd, and pro- 
vided with all things, it was hoped it might entertain the Enemy, cill their Armies could 
be united. 

The Florentines having joyned all their forces at S. Caſſiaxc, and the Enemy proceed: 
ing very fiercely in their leaguer ; they reſolved to march towards them, and poſt hes 
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ſelves as near them as they could, ſuppoſing they ſhould thereby, not only encourage che 
Gariſon to defend themſelves, but make the Enemy more cautious in all his attacks : Here- 
upon they removed from S. Caſſiano, and Encamped at S. Giminiano about five Miles from 
Cille, from whence with their Horſe, and the lighteſt of their Foot, they daily moleſted 
che Dukes Camp : But this was not enough for the Gariſon in Colle, for wanting all things 
that were neceſſary, they furrendred the 13 of Nowember, to the great diplealure of the 
Florentines, but the great joy of the Enemy, eſpecially the Siennefi, who beſides their com- 
mon hatred to Florence, had a particular quarrel againſt this Town. 

Winter was now at the height; the ſeaſon unfit for War; and the Pope and King (to 


give them hopes of Peace,or to enjoy their Viory quietly themſelves) ottered a 'Truce tor 


chree Months to the Florentines, and allowed them ten days for an anſwer 3 which protfer 
was accepted; but as a wound is more painful when cold, than when'tis firft given, this 
{mall repoſe, gave rhe Florentines greater ſenſe of the Miſeries which they had endured ; 
inſfomuch as they began to talk freely, and upbraid one another by the miſcarriages in the 
War,charging ons another with the greatneſs of the expence,and the inequality of their 
Taxes, and theſe exprovbrations were not only in the Streets, and among the ordinary fort 
of People, but even in their Conventions, and publick Counſels, in which oneof them 
took the confidence to tell Lorenzo to his Face, that the City was weary, and would have 
no more War, and that therefore he ſhould bethink kimfſelf of Peace ; upon which Lerenzo 
diſcerning the neceſſity, adviſed with fuch of his friends as he judged molt faithtuland able, 
and it was concluded by all (that fecing the YVenetians were cold and uncertain; the Duke 
young, and imbroiled in new troubles at home) their beſt way would be to ſeek our for 
new alliance, and try what that would contribute to their ſucceſs. - Their great ſcruple 
was, into whoſe Arms they ſhould caſt themſelves, whether into the Popes, or the King's 
of Naples; and upon ſerious debate it was refolved into the Kings, as a perſon of more 
ſtability, and likely to yield them better protection, in regard of the ſhortneſs of the Popes 
lives, and the changes upon their ſuccefſions. For the tmall fear the Church has of any 
Prince, and the ſmall regard it has of any body elle in all ics reſolutions, cauſes that no 
ſecular Prince can repoſe any intire confidence, or communicate freely in his atftairs, with 
any of the Popes; for he that affociates with him in War, and in dangers, may perhaps 
have a companion and a ſharer in his Victories 3 but in his diſtreſs he ſhall be ſure to be a- 
lone, his Holineſs being {till brought off by his ſpiricual influence and Authority. It being 
therefore determined more profitable to reconcile with the King, there could be no way 
thought of ſo likely, as by Lorenzo himlſclt, for by how much the more that King had ta- 
ſted of his liberality, by ſo much the more they thought it probable he might lucceed. Le- 
renzo embracing the motion, and having prepared for his Journy, commirted the City and 
Government to Temaſo Suderini (at that time Gonfaloniere d; Ginftitia) and lete Florence 
in the beginning of Decexber. Being arrived at P:/a in his way, he wrote to the Senate and 
gave them an account of his deſign, and the Senate in honour to him, and that he might 
Treat with more reputation, made him Embaſlador tor the People of Florence, and gave 
him Authority to conclude with him, according to his own Judgment and Ditcrertion. A- 
bout this time Signcre Roberto da Santo Severino, joyning with Lodowico and Aſcanio (tor 
their Brother Sforza was dead) they invaded the Stare of Alan, in hopes to have re-inve- 
{ted themſelves ; having poſleſſed themſelves of Tortona, and Milan , and the whole 
State being in Arms, the Dutcheſs was adviſed (to compoſe her civil Ditſzntions) to re- 
ſtore the Sforzi, and reccive them into the Government again. Her great Councellor in 
this, was Antonio Taſſinoa Ferrareſe, who though meanly extracted, being come to Milan, 
was preferred to be Chamberlain both to the Duke and the Dutcheſs ; this Anton, tor 
the comlineſs of his perſon, or ſome. other ſecret excellence , after the Dukes death, 


grew into great favour with the Dutcheſs, and in a manner governed the whole State ; Antonio Taſ- 
which was very unpleaſing to Cecco, a Man of great prudence, and long experience in pub- 2 2 favorite 


lick affairs, inſomuch that he uſed all his intereit both with che Dutcheſs,and the reſt ot the * 
Governors to clip the wings of his Authority, and remove him. Antonio having notice of 
his deſign, tocountermine him, and have ſome body near which might be able co detend 
him, he advis'd the Dutchels to reſtore the Sferzi,and the Dutcheſs following his perſuafion, 
invited them back again without communicating with Cecco: Upon which he is reported to 
have told her that ſhe had done a thing which would coſt him his life, and deprive her of the Go- 


vernment. And lo atterwards it fell out, for Cecco was put to death by Lurenzo, and T aſſino Lodovicesforzs 
turned out of Milan, which the Dutcheſs took in ſuch dudgeon, that ſhe torfook the 'Town, Governor of 
and left the Government of her Son to his Uncle Lodewico, which a& of her's in leaving an. 


that whole Dutchy tothe Government of Lodovico, wasthe ruin of Italy, as ſhall be ſhewn in 
ts place. Lorenz» de Medici was in his Journy towards Naples, and the truce berwixt the 
Patties, 
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parties, in a, very fair way, when on a ſudden, beyond all expectation Lodovico Fregoſy, 
having intelligence in Serezana, ſurprized the Town, and made all priſoners whom he 
found any ways aifected to the Florentines. This accident was highly reſented by the Go. 
vernors of Florence, for they imagined it done by the order of Ferrando, and therefore com. 
plained heavily to the Duke of Calabria (who was with his Army at Sienna) that whilſt 
they were in Treaty, they ſhould be aſſaulted ſo treacherouſly ; but the Duke aſſured them 
by Letters, and an Embaſſy on purpoſe, that what had palled was done without either 
his conſent or his Fachers. However, the Afﬀairs of the Florentives were judged in a very 
ill condition; their Treaſure being Exhauſted ; their Prince, in the hands of the King, 
an old War on Foot with the Pope and the King, a new War commenced with the Ge. 
zoeſc,and no Friends to ſupport them, for they had no hopes of the YVenetian,and of the Stats 
of Milan they had more reaſon to be atraid, it was fo various and unſtable : The only 
hope remaining to the Florentines, was in Lorenzo's addreſs to the King. 

Sammy o Lorenzo arrived at Naples by Sea, was honourably received both by the King, and the 

Medici arrives Whole City ; and though the War was begun for no other end but to ruin him, yet the 

ar Naples, preatneſs of his Enemies, did but add to his Grandeur ; for being brought to his audience, 


the Humors of all the Princes, and People therein, and gave ſo good account of wha 
was to be dreaded by War, and what was to be hoped for by Peace, that the King admi- 
red the greatneſs of his Mind, the dexterity of his Wit, the ſolidity of his Judgment, more 
now, than he had wondered before, how he could alone ſuſtain fo great an invaſion, 
infomuch that he doubled his reſpects towards him, and began to think it his intereſt 
much more to make him his Friend, than to continue him his Enemy. Neverthelef up- 
on ſundry pretences and fetches, he kept him in diſpence from December to March, not on- 
ly to fatisfie himſelf in a farther experience of Lerenzo,but to inform himſelf of the infide. 
lity of Florence, for that City was not without thole who would have been glad the 
King would have kept him, and handled him as Gzacopo Piccinino was handled, Theſe 
People began to complain, and ſpake ill of him, all over the Town, to oppoſe themſelves 
publickly in the Councils againſt any thing that was moved in favour to Lorenzo ; and gave 
out generally wherever they came, that if the King kept him much longer at Naples, 
they would alter the Government; ſo that the King forbore to diſpatch him tor ſome time, 
in expeRation of a tumule. But finding all quiet, and no likelyhood of any ſuch thing, 
on the 6 of March 1479, he diſiniſſed him, having firſt prefenced him ſo nobly,and treat 
ed him ſo honourably, that they had madea perpetual League, and obliged themlſelyes 

mutually for the preſervation of one anothers Dominions. 
If therefore Lorenzo was great when he went from Florence, he was much greater when 
. he returned; and was received with a Joy, and Acclamation in the City, ſuicable to his 
quality, and the recency of his deſerts, who had ventred his own life fo frankly, to pro- 
cure Peace to his Country. Two days after his arrival, the Articles of Peace were publi- 
ſhed, by which both the State of Florence and King had particularly obliged themſelves to 
a common defnce; that ſuch Towns as were taken from the Florentines during the War 
(if in the King's power) ſhould be reſtored : That the Pazzi which were priſoners at Yo 
zerra, ſhonld be diſcharged, and a certain ſum of mony payed to the Duke of Calabria, 
for a prefixed time. This Peace was no ſooner publiſhed, but the Pope, and the YVenar 
ans were infinitly offended, the Pope thinking himſelf neglected by che King, and the 
Venetians by the Florentines, for both one and the otyer having been partners in the War, 
they took it unkindly to be left out of the Peace. Their diſpleaſure being reported and 
believed at Florence, it was preſently apprehended that the effect of this Peace, would be 

a greater War. 

New conftirs. Hereupon the Governors of the State, began to think of contracting the Government, 
th and reducing it into a lefler number of Miniſters, appointing a Council of 70 Citizens to 
tranſact (uch affairs as were of principal importance. This new Confſticution ſettled the 
minds of thoſe who were deſirous of innovation, and to give it a reputation, the firſt 
thing they did, was to ratifie the Peace which Lorenzo had make with the King, and they 
appointed Antiozio Ridolfi, and Piero Naſi, Embaſladors to the Pope. Notwithſtanding 
this Peace, the Duke of Calabria departed from the Country of Sjenva with his Army, 
pretending he was retained by the difſentions of that City, which were fo great, that be- 
Ing quartered not far off, he was invited into the Town, and their differences referred to 
his Arbitration. The Duke accepted the overture, fin'd ſeveral of the Citizens 3 impriſoned 
160 ſeveral ; baniſhed ſome, and ſome he put to death; ſo that he became ſuſpicious, not only 
[1/1008 ro the Stenefe, but to the Florentires alſo; that his deſign was to make himſelf Prince 


of that City; nor could they deviſe any remedy, ſeeing they had entred into a League _ 
che 
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he delivered himſelf ſo handſomly, and diſcourſed fo well of the condition of Itah, of j 
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5 the King, and thereby made both Pope, and Venetian: their Enemies. And this ſuſpici- 
on wasnot only got into the brains of the multitude in Florence (a ſubtile interpreter of 


affairs,) but into the Minds alſo of the Governors, fo that it was generally concluded, the 
liberty of that City was never in more danger: But God who has always had a particular 
care of it in all its extremities, averted that evil, and by an unexpected accident, gave 
the King, the 4s and the Venetian: a diverſion which imported them more, than their 


advantages in Tuſcany. 


Mabomet the great Turk, was with a great Army, encamped before Rhodes, and had Th* Iſle of 


lien before it ſeveral months : Though his forces were numerous, and his diligence great, 


Rhodes aſſault» 
ed thy the 


*t the valour of the beſieged was not to be maſtered,for they defended themſelves fo brave. Tarks 


| he was forced to draw off, and quit the Siege, with a great deal of diſhonour. Ha- 
vig leſt Rhodes, he ſent part of his Fleet, under the command of Giacometto Baſcia towards 


Vos, and (either upon conſideration of the eaſinels of the enterprize ; or expreſs com- 


mand from the Grand Signore to that purpoſe) coaſting about 7raly, on a ſudden he lan- 


” ded 6000 Men, aſſaulted the City of Orranto, took it, plundered it, killed all the Inha- 


bitants, and when he had done, tortified both the Town and the Rarbour as much as poſ- 
ſibly he could, and with a good party of Horle, ſcowred the whole Country abour it. 
The King being much alarmed at this invaſion, as knowing how great a Monarch he had 
to deal with, ſent his Embaſſadors about to every Body, to let them know his condition, 
and to beg their afliſtance againſt the common Enemy ; beſides which he preſſed the Duke 
of Calabria with all imaginable importunity, to leave his deſigns at Siena, and come back 
with all his Forces: This invaſion though it was very dreadful tothe Duke, and allthe reſt 
of Italy, yet it was welcome to Florence and Siena, the one thinking its liberty moſt mira- 
culouſly preſerved, and the other themſelves as ftrangely delivered from thoſe dangers 
which would of neceſſity have deſtroyed them.Which opinion was much encreaſed by the 
unwillingneſs wherewith the Duke departed from Sieza; complaining and curſing his for- 
tune, which by ſo unreaſonable and an unexpected accident, had defeated him of the Do- 
minion of Tſceny. The ſame thing changed the Counſelsof the Pope, and whereas be- 


fore he would never admit any Embaſſador from Florence, he was grown now ſo meek, he. 


would hear any body ſpeak ot a general Peace; and word was ſent to the Florentines that 
when ever they found themſelves enclined, ask pardon of the Pope, they would be ſure to 
have it. The Florentines thought not fit to flip fo fair an occaſion; and therefore ſent 12 
Embaſſadors to the Pope, who entertained them with divers practices after they were 
arrived at Rome, before he admitted them to audience : Yet at length it was adjuſted how 
all Parties ſhould comport for the future, and what every one ſhould contribute, in time of 
Peace, as well as in War; after which the Embaſladors were admitted to the Feet of the 
Pope, who was placed in great Pomp, with his Cardinals about him. | 


The Embaſſadors, to extenuate what had palled, laid the fault ſomerimes upon their The rmbany- 
own neceflities ; ſometimes upon the malignicy of other People : Sometimes upon the po- ders to the Pops 


pular fury; ſometimes upon their own juſt indignation ; as being ſo unhappy tobe forced 
either to hght, or to die; and becauſe death is the molt terrible of all things,and all thi 

will be tried, before that will be embraced, they had endured the War, the excommuni- 
cations and all the ill conſequences which followed , ratherthan ſuffer their liberty (which 
is the life of a Commonwealth) to be taken from them, and extinguiſhed : Nevertheleſs, if 
their neceflity had run them uponthe Rocks, and forced them to do any thing which was 
diſpleaſing to him, they were ready to make him ſatisfaction, and did hope, according to 
the example of their gracious Redeemer, he would be as ready to receive them into his 


reproaching them by allthe miſchiefs which they had done to the Church ; neverthelebs,to 
preſerve the Commandments of God, he was contented to grant them their pardon as 
they defired ; but intimated withal, that they were to be more obedient for the tucure,and 
if again they tranſpreſſed , that liberty which now they were only like to have loſt, 
ſhould be taken wholly, and that juſtly, away, becauſe they who deſerved to be free, 
were ſuch as practiſed good things, and not bad; and liberty abuſed, was deſtru&ive both 
tothemſelves, and other People ; for to negle& their duty either ro God or his Church, 
was not the office of good Men, but of ſuch as werediſlolute and lewd ; the correction of 
which belongeth not only to Princes,but to all that are Chriſtians; ſo that for what wasto 
be paſſed,they were to lay the fault upon themſelves, who by their ill deeds had given occa- 
fion of the War, and continued it by their worſe 3 but now that was at an end, yet it was 
attributed more to the goodneſs of other People, than any merit in them; after which he 
gave them his benedi&ion and the form of the agreement, to which he had added (beſides 


what had been debated, and concluded on in > ) that if the Florentines —— 
ruit 


moſt mercitul Arms,To which excuſe his Holineſs replyed with great heat and indignation, os o 
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fruit from his bleſſing, they ſhould furniſh our fifteen Gallies and keep them in their 


eill the Turk was beaten out of Traly. The Embaſſadors complained grievouſly to have : 


Article of that weight ſuperadded to what was concluded in the Treaty 3 but by all thy 
friends they could make, and all the arts they could uſe, they could not prevail tohayey 
expunged ; whereupon returning to Florence, that Senate to perfet the Peace ſent Guy 
Antonio Veſpacci (who not long before was returned from France) their Embaſſador to jj 
Holineſs, and by his prudence, he brought the terms to be tolerable, and as a greater ſign 
of his reconciliation , received ſeveral other marks of his Holineſs favour. The | 
rentines having put an end to all their differences with the ' Pope, Siene being free, t 


delivered from their apprehenſions of the King, by the Duke of Calabria drawing aw; 5 


with his Army ont of Tuſcany, and the War continuing with the Turks, they preſſed the 
King ſo hard' to the reſtitution of ſuch places as the Duke of Calabria at his departure ha 
committed to the keeping of the Saneſi, that he began to fear the Florenrines might deler 
him, and by making War upon the Sare/?, hinder the affiſtance which he expected fron 
the Pope, and the reſt of the Princes of Italy; whereupon he cauſed them all to be deliye 
red, and by ſeveral new favours, reobliged the Florentines to him ; from whence we my 
obſerve,thart it is intereſt and necefſicy,not their hands or their words, which make Princg 


keep their promiſes. Theſe Caſtles being reſtored, and the new League confirme, | * 
Lorenzo de Medici gained greatet reputation than the War firſt, and afrer, the Peac; & 
(when they were jealous of the King) had taken from him. For at that time there want # 
ed not thoſe who calumniated him openly, as one who to preſerve himſelf, had fold hi 
Country,and as by the War they had loſt their Towns, by the Peace they ſhoul& loſe their Þ 
Liberty. But when the Towns were reſtored, and honourable Peace concluded with the 


hah þ * 


King, and the City returned to its ancient reputation, the People (who are generally | 


greedy to talk, and judge of things more by the ſucceſs, than the Counſel) changed ther Þ 
gote preſently, and cryed up Lorenzo to the Skies, as one who had gained more by hi Þ 
management in that Peace, than their ill fortune had got them by the War ; and that hi 
prudence and judgment had done whar all the Armies and power of their Enemies couli Þ 


nor. 


| This deſcent of the Turks defer*d the War, which the Pope and the Venerians upon pro Þ 
yocation of that Peace, had deſigned againſt them ; but as the beginning of the Turkih 
invafion was unexpeted, and produced much good ; ſo the end of it was unlooked for, Þ 
and the occaſion of much miſchief; for Mabomer the Grand Signior died ſuddenly, and F 


difference ariſing betwixt his Sons, thoſe who were landed in Puglia, being abandonedby 


their Lord, came to an agreement with the King of Naples, and delivered up Otranto into , 
his hands. This fear therefore being removed, which kept the Pope and the Venetian F 


quiet; every one began to be apprehenſive of new troubles. On the one ſide the Popeand 


the Yenetians were in League, and with them the Genoe/i, Sanefi, and other lefler Potentate, F 
On the other ſide, were the Florentines, the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and with 
them the Belogneſi, and ſeveral other little States. The Yenerians had a-defign upon Fer. K 


rara ; they thought they had reaſon enough to attempt it, and hopes efiough to carry it, 


The reaſon was, becauſe the Marqueſs had declared himſelf obliged no longer to receive Þ 


either their YVi/domine, or their Salt ; for by compaG after 7o years, that City was to be 


exempt both from the one and the other : To which the Yener:ans replyed that fo long a 3 
he retained the Pole/ine , ſo long he was, to receive the Viſdomine and the Salt ; but the 


Marquef refuſing , they thought they had juſt occaſion to take Arms, and their opportu- 


nity was convenient, lecing the Pope, in ſuch indignation, both againſt the Florentins E 
* more, Count Girolamo being by accident at Venice, was ho © 
nourably treated, made a Gentleman of that City, and had allthe priviledges and immuni- F 
ties of a Citizen conferred upon him; which is a particular favour, and ſhews always the Þ 
greateſteem they bear to the Perſon which receives it. In preparation forthisWar,they laid F 
new Taxes upon their Subjedts ; and for their General, they had choſen Roberto da SanSe © 


and King : To oblige him t 


wverino, who upon ſome difference betwixt him, and Lodewick Duke of Milan, fled to Tor- 
zona, and having made ſome tumults there, he got off to Genoa, from whence he was in- 


vited by the Venerians, and made General of their Army. The news of theſe preparati- b 
ons coming to the Ears of the League, they prepared themſelves accordingly. The Duke b. 


of Milan choſe Federigo Lord of Urbin, for his General, The Plorentines, Coſt anzo di Pe- 


ſaro; and to ſound the Pope, and diſcover whether theſe proceedings of the Venetians were | 
by his conſent.King Ferrando ſent the Duke of Calabria with his Army to quarter upon the F 
Tronto, and defired leave of his Holineſs that they might paſs through his Territories from © 
thence into Lowbardy to the relief of the Marqueſs ; which being abſolutely denicd,the Flo F 
rentines and King thinking that a ſufficient declaration of his mind, refolyed to attempt it } 


by 
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by force, and try if that they could make him their friend, or at leaſt give him fuch 
impediments as ſhould hinder his ſupplying of the Yenetians, who had already taken the 
feld ; invaded the Marqueſs ; overrun moſt of the Country, and clap'd down with their 
Army before F arolo, a Caſtle of great importance to the atfairs of that Prince. The 
King and the Florentimes having in the mean time concluded to fall upon the Pope, Alfon- 


ſo Duke of Calabria marched his Army towards Rome, and by the help of the Collennef? 


(who were joyned with him,in oppoſition to the Orin; who fided with the Pope) he com- 
mitted great ſpoils all over that Country. On the other fide, the Florentines under the 
command of Nicolo Vitell; aſſaulted the os of Caſtello; took it, turned out Lorenzo who 
had kept it for the Pope, and gave it to Nicolo as Prince : The Pope was at this time inve- 

great anxiety. Rome was full of factions within, and the Enemy in the Country with- 
out, Nevertheleſs, (like a couragious Prince, reſolved to overcome, not to yield to his 
Enemies) he entertained for his General Roberto da Rimino , and inviting him to Rome, 
where he had aſſembled all the forces he could make, he repreſented how great an honour 
it would be to him, it he could reſcue the Church from the calamities which were upon 
ic; and that not only himſelf and his ſucceſſors, but God Almighty would reward him. Ro- 
berto having taken a view of his Army, and all the Magazines, he perſuaded the Pope to 
raiſe him what foor he could more, which was done with great diligence and expedition. 
The Duke of Calabria was all this while forraging about that Country, and making his in- 
roads ro the very walls of the City ; which netled and provoked the Citizens fo, as many 
ef them.came freely, and offered their ſervice to remove them, which Roberto with many 
thanks, and great expreflions of kindneſs accepted. 

The Duke underſtanding their preparations, thought fit to draw farther off from the 
City, ſuppoſing that Roberro would not venture to follow him at any diſtance from the 
Town ; beſides he had fome expectation of his Brother Feder:go who was to come to hign 
with treſh ſupplies trom his Father. Roberto finding himſelf equal in Horſe, and ſuperior 
in foot, drew his Army our of the Town, and direCting towards the Enemy, he encam- 
ped within ewo miles of him. The Duke finding the Enemy upon his back, quite contra- 


ry to his expectation , perceived there was no remedy but he mult fight, or run away; fo The Duke of 
that forced, and conltrained, leſt otherwiſe he would doa thing unworthy of a King's Son, Calabria de 
he reſolved to fight, turned upon the Enemy, and each of them having put their Army feared 


into order, according to the diſcipline of thoſe times, they fell to ir, and the battle conti- 
nued from morning to noon, and was fought with more courage than any in 1aly for fif- 
ty years before; there dying on the one ſide and the other above a thouſand Men: Theend 
of which fight was very honourable for the Church ; for their Infantry being numerous, ſo 
galled the Dukes Horſe, that they were forced to turn tail, and the Duke had been taken, 
had he not been reſcued by ſome 'Turks, which upon the delivery of Ortronto took pay un- 
der him. Roberto having gained ſo abſolute a Victory, returned triumphantly to Rome ; 
but he enjoyed the pleaſure of it bur little, for in the heat of the battle having drunk a great 
quantity of cold water, he put himſelf into a flux, and died not many days after; his body 
being interred by his Holineſs with all imaginable ceremony. "The Pope having gained 
this Victory, he ſent the Count towards Ca#tello to try if he could recover it for Lorenzo, and 
what he could do upon Rimzma; for after the death of Roberto,there being only one Child left 
to the tuition of his Lady, he thought it might be no hard matter to get into that Town ; 
and doubtleſs he had ſucceeded, had not that Lady been afliſted by the Florentines, who 
oppoſed him ſo happily, that he could do nothing againſt Rimino, nor Caſtells, Whilſt 
theſe things were in agitation in Komagna, and Rome, the Venttians had taken Figarolo, 
and paſſed the Po with their Army ; the Duke of Milan's, and the Marqueſs his Army (be- 


ingin no finall diſorder, upon the death of the Count de Urbino) who falling ill was re- a neg Leagve, 


moved to Bologna, and died there; ſo that the Marqueſs's affairs began to decline, and 
the Venetians had great hopes of becoming Maſters of Ferarra. On the other fide the Flo- 
rentines and King of Naples, uſed all poffible art to bring the Pope over to their party, but 
not being able co do it by force ; they threatned him with a Counſel, which the Empe- 
rour had pronounced already ſhould be held at Baſil. Whereupon, by perſuaſion of his 
Embaſſadors at Rome and the chief of the Cardinals (whowere, very deſirous of peace) the 
Pope was conſtrained, and began to hearken to the peace, and tranquility of 1raly; and 
for fear the Grandeur of the Venetians ſhould be the ruin of that Country, he became in- 
Clinable to the League, and ſent his Nuncio to Naples, where a peace was concluded for five 
years berwixt the Pope ,the King of Naples, and Florentines, reſerving a certain time for the 
Fenetians, if they pleaſed to come in. Which being done, the Pope ient to the Yeneti- 
«1; to deſiſt in their War againſt Ferars, but the Venetians were lo tar from complying, 
they reinforced their Army, and purſued it _ more eagerneſs than before; __ _— 
2 eteat 
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defeated the Dukes forces, and the Marquels's at Argenta, they had advanced in ſuch man. | 


ner againſt the City, thattheir Army wasencamped in the Marquels's Park. So that the 
Leaguegthinking it no dallying any longer, refolved to aſſault them with all the forces th 

could make, and accordingly the Duke of Calabria had orders to march thither with thei 
Army. The Plorentines likewiſe ſent what Men they could ſpare; and tor the better ad. 
miniſtration of the War, a Diet was appointed to be held at Cremona, where there met the 


. Popes Legat, Count Girolamo, the Duke of Calabria, the Signore Loduwice, and Lorenz 4, 


Caſcello beſieg- 
ed by the Army 
of the Pope. 


Medici, with many other Princes of Italy, in which Council the Method of the future Wy 
was debated, and having concluded that Ferrara could nor any way be relieved mare effe. 
&ually, than by a brisk diverſion, they delired Lodowico"s permiſſion to attack the Vengi. 
ans thorow the Country of Milan ; but Lodowico would not be perſuaded .as tearing to pul 
a War upon his back, which he could not be rid off when he pleaſed : Whereuponir wg 
determined that they ſhould march with their whole ſtrength for Ferrara, and having my 
ſtered 4000 Horſe and $009 Foor, they advanced againſt the Venertians, who were 210; 
Horſe, and 6000 Foot. - But the firſt the League thought fir to attempt, was a Fle 
which the Yenetians had upon the Po: And they aſſaulted it ſo ſmartly that they brokeit 


at Bondino, deſtroyed 200 of their Veſſels, and rook Antonio Fuſtiniano (the Proveditor of | 


their Navy) Priſoner. 
The Venetians ſecing all Italy combined againſt them ; to give themſelves greater reputz 
tion,they entertained the Duke of Reno into their pay with 2.00 good Horſe ;and upon new 


of the defeat of their Flect,they ſent him with part of the Army to facethe Enemy, whill | 
Roberto dan San Severino palied the 4dda with the reſt, and approaching to Milan, pro. F 


claimed the Duke and Madam Berna his Mother; hoping that Lodowico and his Governmen 
had been ſo odious in that City, that the very name of the other would have begor ſon: 
commotion. This inroad at firſt produced ſome kind of terror : but the concluſion wx 


quite contrary to what the Venetians had deſigned, tor this coin pelled Lodowico to do, wha | 
he could not be brought to before ; and theretore leaving the Marqueſs ot Ferrara to the 


tence of his own Country, with 4000 Horlz and 2000 Foor, the Duke of Calabria with 


- 12000 Horſe and 50e0 Foot, marched into the Countries of Bergons, Breſcia,and Ver, | 
plundering and ſpoiling all about them, before the Yenerians could fend them any relief 


for Roberto and his Army-had much ado to ſecure that City : On the other file, th 
Marqueſs of Ferrara, had recovered a great part of his loſſes ; for the Duke of Reno (who 
was ſent to confront him) having but 2c00 Horſe and 1000 Foot was not able to oppok 


him : So that all that year 1483, things went on proſperouſly for the League. "The nex | 


Spring (the Winter having paſſed without any conſiderablz action). both Armies took 
the Field. The League, tor greater expedition in their deligns againſt the Venctiaws, hal 
drawn their whole Army together; and (had the War been managed as wilely asthe 


year before) had eaſily carried whatever the Venctians were poilels'd of in Lembardj ; fo. | 


they were reduced to 6000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot (whilit the Enemy conſiſted of 1130r: 
Horſe, and 6060 Foot) for the Duke of Reno, bcing entertained only tor a year, when 
his time was out, was retired. ' But (as it many times happens where many are in equal 
Authority) diſſention among the Grandecs, gives the Victory to the Enemy; tor Feder, 
Gonzagua Marqueſs of Montcua being dead (who whilſt he was living, kept the Duked 
Calabria, and Signore Lodevico in gocd correſpondence) there grew exceptions berwir 
them, and jealouſies by degrees : For Giovan Galeazzo being ol age, become capable of the 
Government, and married to the Daughter of the Duke of Calabria, he had a mind hi 
Son-in-law, and not Lodevico, ſhould exerciſe the Government, Ledewico, ſmelling his d& 
lign, reſolved if poſſible, to prevent him. This inclination of Loduvice's being known 
to the Venetians, they thought it a fair opportunity to gain (as they had done before) by 
peace, what by War they had loſt; and making private overturesto him, in Auguſt 1434 
they came to an agreement,which was no ſooner divulged but the other Contederates welt 
highly diſpleaſed.efpecially ſeeing all they had taken trom the Yenerians would be reſtored; 


the Venetians left in the polſeflion of Rowigo and Poliſine (which they had taken from tht | 


Marqueſs of Ferrara) and inveſted with all the Prerogatives and preheminences which they 
had exerciſed over that City before (For every Man judged they had made a chargeabl 
War) gained ſome honour indeed in the proſecution of ir ; but in the concluſion, they hal 
come off with dilgrace; for the Towns which they had taken were reſtored, but the 
Towns they had loſt were kept by the Enemy : Yet the Confederates were glad to accejt 
the Peace, being weary of the War, and unwilling to attempt their tortune any furthet 
with the defes and ambition of other People. 

Whilſt in Lombardy things were managed at this rate, the Pope, by the mediation of 


Loren&%o, preiied hard upon the City of Caſtello to turn out Nicelo Vizeli, who (to bring 
over 
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over the Pope to their party) was deſerted by the League. Whilſt they were intrenchec be- 
fore the Town, thoſe of the Gariſon who were triends to Vitelli, fallyed out upon the Eng. 
my, and beat them from the ſiege; hereupon tlie Pope recalled Girclamo from Lombard} , 
cauſed him to come to Rome to recruit his Army, and then ſent him to purſue hisdefigns a- 
ainſt Caſtello : but judging it berter upon ſecond thoughts to reduce Nzolo by tair means 
than foul, he made Peace with him, and reconciled him, as much as in him lay, to his 
adverſary Lorenzo : and to this he was conſtrained more our ct apprehenſion of new trou- 
þles, than any deſire to Peace; tor he ſaw ill humours remaining betwixt the Celonnefe, - 
and the Urſin. 
In the War betwixt the Pope and the King of Naples, the King of Naples had taken 
from the Ur/ini the Country of Pagliacozzo, and given it to the Colonne/t who followed his 
arty. When Peace was afterwards made berwixr the Pope and the King, the Ur/ini de- 
manded reſticution by virtue of that Treaty. The Pope many times required the Colonneſs The Colm * 
to deliver ir, but ncither the prayers of the one, nor the threats of the other being able to provoked the 
prevail, they tell upon the Urſii with their old way of depredation and plunder. The Pope, and are 
Pope not enCuring that inſolence, drew all his forces tcgether, and joyning them with run d Rem 
the Urſini, they ſacked the Houſes of all the Colonnin Rome killed choſe who refiſted,and 
deſtroyed moſt of the Caſtles which they had in thoſe parts : ſo that thoſe eumules were 
ended, not by Peace, but by the deſtruction of one of the parties. 
In the mean time, the atjairs in Genea and Tu/cany were inno better condition ; for the 
Florentimes kept Antcyio da Maraano, with his forces upon the Frontiers of Serazana, 
and with Excurſions and Ekirmiſhes, kept the Serazan: in perpetual alarm. In Genoa Bar- 
ziſtino Fregoſo Doge of that City, repeling too much confidence in Pauis Fregeſo the Arch. 
Biſhop, was himlelt, his Wife and Child:en, fcized by him, and the Archbiſhop made 
himſelf Prince. The Venetian Fleet had art that time aſſaulted the King of Naples ; 
polleis'd themfelves of Galipelr; and alarmed all the Towns abour It ; but upon the Peace 
in Lombardy, all the ditterences were compoſed, except thoſe in Tuſcany and Reme: For 
the Pope dicd five days after the Peace was proclaimed, either his time being then come,or 
elle his indignation at the Peace (againſt which he was moſt obſtinately averſe) having 
killed him. However he lef: all 7aly quice when he died, though whilſt he lived, he 
kept it conſtantly imbroiled. Upon his death, Rome was immediately in Arms : Count 
Giriamo with his forces retired to the Caltle : The Urſin were teartul the Colonn would 
revenge the injurics they had fo lately received: The Colonn: demanded their Houſes and 
Caſtles to be made good 3 ſo that in a few days, Murders, Roberics and burning of Houles, 
was to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of the Cicy ; but the Cardinalshaving perſuaded Gwrolamo to 
deliver up the Caſtle into the hands of their Colledge, to retire to his own Government, 
and free the City trom his forces; hoping thereby co make thernext Pope his triend, he rez- 
dily obeyed, dcelive:cd up the Caſtle ro the Colledge, and drew off his torces to Imelz. So 
that the Cardinals being rid of that tear, and the Barons of the afliſtances they expected 
from Girolamo, they procceded to the Eleftion of a new Pope, and atter fome little dif- 
putes, they made choice of Guvan Battiita Cibo Cat dinal 4: Malfetia, a Genceſe, with the 
name of Innecent the 8th,who by the eaſine(s of his Nature (being a Man ot Peace) pre- 
vailed with them to lay down their Arms, and once more made all quiet at Kee, 
. Notwithſtanding this Peace, the Florentines could not be prevailed with 10 be quiet : 
Itappearing to them diſhonourable, and infuticrable, that a private Gentleman ſhould have 
taken, and keep trom them the Caſtle of Serazana; and becauſe it was an Article in the 
Peace, that not only all that had been loſt might be demanded again, but that War might 
be waged againſt any that obſtructed ir, they prepared Men and Mony to go on with that 
enterprize : Whereupon Agoitino Fregeje, who had ſurprized Serazana, finding himfelt un- 
able wich his private force, to ſuſtain ſuch a War, he rchgned it to S. George. And lee- 
ing we ſhall many times have occaſion to mention S. George, and the Gevoeſr, it will not q, Pn === oP 
be inconvenient to Celcribe the orders and methods of that City,which is one of the prin- cf 5. gh 
Cipal in Italy. 
When the Geneeſi had made Peace with the Venerians, after the greateſt War in which 
they had ever bcen engaged, not being able to ſatisftic certain Citizens who had advanced 
great ſums of Mony for the ſervice of che publick, they made over ro them the protits of che 
Degana, appointing that every Man ſhould ſhare of them, according to the proportion of 
his principal ſum, cill his whole debt ſhould be wrought out; and tor their convenience of 
meeting, and berrer diſp: [ing of their atfairs, they conſigned the Palace to them which 
was over the Cuſtom-houlſe. '1 heſe Creditors erected a kind of Government among them- 
elves, Created a Counſel ot 100 to deliberate and order all publick marters,and another of 
eight Citizens,to pur them in execution : Their dobts were divided into feveral ny” 
| they 
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they called Zuogb:, and their whole body was called Sax. Giorgia. Having eſtabliſhed their 
Government it this manner, new exigence3 ariſing every day to the Commonwealth, th 

had recourſe co San. Giergio for ſupplies; which being rich, and well managed was able al. 
ways to relicve them: Bur the Magiſtrates and community of the City (having granted 
them their cultoms before) were forced now when they borrowed any mony, to make 0. 
ver their Laiuds to them, and they had done it ſo frequently, that che neceflities of the one 
and the ſupplizs of the other had brought things to that paſs, that the greateſt part of the 
Towns and Citizs under the juriſdiction of Genoa, were fallen into their hands, and the 

Governcd and diſpoſed of them as they pleaſed, chuſing annually their Rettorz or Gover- 
10rs by publick ſulfrage, wichour the leaſt interpoſition or concernment of the Common- 
wealth. From hence it happened that the affection of the People was removed from the 
Government of the Commonwealth (which they looked upon as tyrannical) to the Go- 
vernment of San. Giorgio, (which was well, and impartially adminiſtred)) and from hence 
tle caſie and often changes, of the Stare did proceed ; which ſubmicted it {elf ſometimes 
tothis Citizen, ſometimes to that ſtranger , as occaſion invited; and the reaſon was, be. 
c1uſe it was not San, Giorgio, but the Magiſtrats which altered the Government. There- 


fore when the contention was betwixt the Fregoſs, and Adorni for Sovereignty of the City; Þ 


becauſe the controverſie was only among the Governors of the Commonwealth , thegrez 
telt part of the Citizens withdrew, and lett the State to him that could catch it; the office 
of San. Gicrgio concerning it ſelf no farther,than to ſwear the perſon advanced,to the con. 
ſervation of their Laws, which have not been altered to this very day; for having Arms, 
and mony, and condut, they cannot be ſubverted without danger of a deſtructive Re. 
bellion. A rare and incomparable example, not to be fellowed in all the viſible, or im- 
maginary Commonwealthsof the Philotophers; ro behold in the ſame Circle, among the 
ſame Citizens, liberty and tryanny, civilicy and corruption, juſtice and rapine to be 
exerciſed at the ſame time ; for that order alone preſerved that City in its ancient and vene- 
rable cuſtoms. And had it fallen out ( as in time douh.lefs it will) chat the Goverp- 
ment of the Commonwealth had fallen to the managernent of San.Gzorgio, no queſtion but 
before this it would have been greater, and more tormidable than che Republick of Venice, 
To this San. Giorgio, therefore AgoFtino Fregoſa (not being able to keep it himſelf ) delive. 
red Serezana: San.Giorgio accepted it readily, and undertook to defend it; put out 2 Fleet 
immediatly to Sea ; and ſent torces tro Picrra Santa to intercept any that ſhould go tothe 
Florentines, who were already encamped before Serezana. "The Florentines on the other 
ſide had a months mind to Petra Santa, as a Town which. by rcafon of its fituation be- 
ewixt Piſa and that, would make Serezane inconiiderable, though they ſhould take it; 
and in the mean time interrupt them in their Leaguer, as ofcen as that Gariſon. ſhould 
think it fit to come forth. To bring this about, the Florentimes tent a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of proviſions and ammunition, with a ſmall party to convey them from Ps/a to their 
Camp, Suppoſing that the Gariſon of Pietra Santa would be rempted ro take them, both 
from the weakneſs of the convoy, and the greatneſs of the prize : And their artifice ſuc 
cceded, for the Garifon could not ſee ſuch a booty,and ſuffer it to pals. This was as the Fl 
renties defired, and gave them juſt pretence of hoſtility ; whereupon, riſing from Serezs 
a, they marched to Pietra Santa, and encamped before it, which being well man'd, de- 
tended it ſelf ſtoutly. The Florentines having diſpoled their Artillery in the Plain, they 
raiſed a new battery upon the mountain, intending likewiſe to batter it from thence. G- 
acepo Guicardini was their Commiſſary at that time, and whilſt they were employed at F- 
eira Santa in this manner, the Genoa fleet took and burned the Rocca di Vada, and land- 
ing fome Men, overran all the Country thereabouts. Againſt thele torces Bongiann Gian 
fighiazza was diſpatched with a party of Horſe and Foor, who reftrained their extravs 
gance, ſo as they did not make their excurſions as formerly. However the Fleet continu 
ed to molcſt the Flerentines, and-accordingly removed to Legorn, where with Bridges, and 
other military engins, having got cloſe to the New Tower, they battered it ſinartly for 
ſeveral days togerher, but finding it tono purpoſe, they went off again with ſhame. In the 
mean time the ſiege at Pietra Santa went on very ſlowly ; infomuch that the 
Enemy was encouraged to attempt upon their battery, and fallying out when they law 
their advantage, they carried it, much to their own reputation, and to the diſcourage- 
ment of their Enemy,who immediatly drew off to abour four miles diſtanec,and the Officers 
conſidering it was Oteober, and the Winter far on, were of opinion to put their Army into 
their quarie:s, and reſerve the proſecution of their ſiege, till a better ſeaſon. 

Theſe diſorders being known at Florence, filled all che chief Officers with great indign#: 
tion ;z upon which to recruit their Camp, and recover their reputation, they ele&ted 4% 


tonio Puccizand Bernardo del Nero tor their new Commillaries; who being ſent witha ne 
derable 
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ſiderable ſupply of Mony to the Camp,remonſtrated to the chiet Officers, the diſpleaſure of 
the Senate, the State and the whole City; their commands to return their Leaguer with 
the Army ; the ſcandal and infamy it would be, if ſo many great Officers, with fo great 
an Army » having nothing to oppoſe them but a pitiful Gariſon, ſhould not be able to 
carry ſo weak, and fo contemptible a Town. They repreſented likewiſe, the preſent and 
future advantage which they might expect if it were taken ; ſo that they were all encou- 
raged to return, and the firſt thing to be attacked, they reſolved ſhould be the Baſtion, out 
of which they had been forced : In which action, it was manifeſt, what courteſie, affabili- 
ty, kind uſage, and good words could produce in the Souldiers, for Antonio Pacei, per- 
ſuading this, promiſing that, afliſting a third with his hand, and embracing the fourth, 
incited them to the aſſaule with ſuch tury,that-they regained the Baſtion in a moment ; bur 
they did not take it without loſs, for the Count Antonio de Marciano was ſlain from one of 
their great Guns. This ſucceſs brought ſuch a terror upon the Garriſon, that they be- 


gan to think of furrendring. That things might be tranſacted with greater reputation Zo- Pictra Sant 
renzo de Medici thought gocd to repair in perſon to the Camp, where he was no ſooner ar- ken by Loren 


rived, bur in a few days the Caſtle ſurrendred. Winter being come, it did not appear * 
to thoſe Officers convenient to proſecute the War, but to atrend better Weather; for the 
ſeaſon of the year, by the malignity of the Air had infeted the Army extreamly; for ma- 
ny of their chief Officers were ſick; and among the reſt, Antonio Puccs, and Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi, were not only ſick, but died, to the great regret of all People, fo much 
honour and eſtimation had Antonio acquired by his condu at Pietra Santa. The Flo 
rentines had no ſooner taken, and ſetled themſelves in Pietra Santa , but Embaſſa- 
dors came to them trom the Luccheſito demand it,as anAppendix to their Commonwealth; 
alledging that among the reſt,there was an expreſs Article, that whatever ſhould be taken 
either of the one ſide or the other, ſhould be reſtored to the firſt owners. The Florentines 
did not deny the agreement, but anſwered that they could not tell whether in the Peace 
they were then negotiating with the Genoeſes, they might not be obliged to reſtore it, and 
therefore they could give them no poſitive reſolution, till that was determined; and if 
ic ſhould happen that they ſhould not be obliged, it would be neceſſary for the Siznneſi to 
think of ſome way to fatisfie for the expence they had been at, and the damage they had 
received by the loſs of ſo many conſiderable Citizens, and when they did fo, they might 
be confident they ſhould have it. This whole Winter was conſumed in negotiations of 
Peace, betwixt the Florentizes and the Genoeſi, which were tranſacted at Rome by the 
mediation of the Pope : But nothing being concluded, the Florentines would have fallen 
upon Serezana in the Spring, had they not been prevented by Lorenz? indilpoſition, and 
a new War betwixt Ferrando and the Pope. For Lorenzo was not only troubled with the 
Gout (which was his hereditary diſeaſe) but he had ſo great pains and affliction at his ſto- 
mach, that he was forced togo to the Baths to be cured. Bur the chiefeſt occaſion was 
the War, which was originally from hence. The City of Aquila was ſubje& to the King- 
dom of Naples, but ſo, as in a manner it was free. In that City, the Count de Mertorio 
was a Man of more than ordinary reputation. The Duke of Calabria lying with his 
Horle not far from Tronto,pretending a deſire to compole certain tumules which had hap- 
pened betwixt the Peaſants in thoſe parts (but being really ambitious to reduce that City 
to a more intire ſubjection to his Father) ſent to the Count to let him know he deſired to 
ſpeak with him, and take his advice in the regulation of thoſe affairs. The Count, not 
having the leaſt jealouſie, repaired to him immediately, but he was ſeized, as ſoon as he 
arrived, and ſent Priſoner to Naples. 


This accident being known in Aquila, altered the affeftions of the whole City, inſo- Aquila rebels 
much that the People takings Arms, Antonio Concinells (the King's Commillary) was ſlain, againſt the 
and with him ſuch of the Citizens as were known to be affeted ro the Neapolitan intereſt : King of Neples, 


And that they might have friends to defend them in their Rebellion, they ſet up the Ban- 
ner of the Church, and ſent Embaſſadors to the Pope, to tender him the poſleflion of their 
City, and implore his proteion againſt the Tyranny of the King. The Pope was eaſily 
perſuaded to their defence, as a Perſon that hated the King, both upon publick, and 
private accounts; whereupon being informed that Roberto da San. Severino (a great Enc- 


my to the State of M4/an) was out of imployment, he ſent for him to Rome with all ſpeed, x. p, 
made him his Genera), and ſolicited all the Friends and Relations of the Count de Mortorio gertak 
to riſe in his behalf; ſo that the Princes of Altemura, Salerno, and Beſignans took up protetiion. 


Arms againſt the King. The King ſeeing himſelf engaged ſo unexpeRedly in a War, fent / 
to the Florentines and Duke of M:ilan for their aid 3 the Florentives were very irreſolute 
what wasto be done ; they thought it unreaſonable, to leave their own deſigns, for the 
promotion of other Peoples,beſides that, the raking up Arms again ſo ſuddenly againft the 
Church, muſt needs be very dangerous; nevertheleſs being in League, and under an 


obligation, 
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gation, they prefer*dtheir faith before <ither intereſt, or danger ; took the Orſins into they 
pay, and ſent their whole torce (under the Count de Pitigliano) towards Rome, in alhſtang 
of the King. By this means the King had two Camps, that under the Duke of Czlaþy;, 
he ſent towards Rome, in conjuntion with the Florentines, to attend the mation of the 
Army of the Church; the other he kept at home,. to ſecure his own Country againſt any 
co-nmotion by the Barons, and in both places things occurred with variety of ſucceſs; 
at length che King remaining in all places ſuperior, by the mediation of Embaſſadorg fron 
Spain, in Avgu#t 1486 a Peace was concluded, ro which the Pope ( being deprefs'd, and 
diſcouraged with his ill fortune) conſented, and all the Princes of Iraly with him, onl 
the Genoeſs were excepted, as Rebels to the Stare of Milan, and uſurpers upon the Terr, 


Peace conclud> tories of Florence. The Peace being concluded, Roberto da San. Severino, having been ng, 


Uo 


The Genoeſes 
overthrown. 


ther faithful tothe Pope, nor terrible ro the Enemy, was turned out of Ree in diſgra 
and being purſued by the forces of the Florentines and the Duke ; when he was paſt Ceſe, 
»a, finding they gained upon him, and would be preſently upon his back, he berook hin, 
ſelf to his heels, and with about 100 Horſe fled away to Ravenna, leaving the reſt of hj 
party either to be entertained by the Duke, or deſtroyed by the Country, The Kinghs 
ving ſigned the Peace, and reconciled himſelf with his Barons, he cauſed Giovanni C 
la, and Antonello de Anverſa and their Sons, to be put to Death, as Perſons who had hs 
trayed his ſecrets to the Pope in the time of the War. By the experiment of this Waryh; 
Pope having obſerved with what diligence and alacrity the Florentimes preſerve their all 
ance,though he hated them before for their atfeQion to theGenoeſ,,and their afliltance to thy 
King, he began now to careſs them,and ſhew greater favour to their Embaſſadors, than for. 
merly he had done : Which inclination being intimated to Lorenzo, he improved it with 
all poflible induſtry,as knowing it would gain him great reputation,if to his friendſhip with 
the King, he could add the amity of the Pope. This Pope had a Son called Franceſco, and 
being deſirous to advance him both in fortune and friends (which when he was dead might 
ſupport him) he could not find a Perſon in all 1ra/y, with whom he might more ſafely all 
him, than with Lorexzo de Medici; and therefore he ordered things fo that he marrig 
him to a Daughter of Lorenzs*s. This alliance being finiſhed, his Holineſs had a defire 
that the Genoeſi by agreement ſhould deliver up Serezans to the Florentines, and declared 
to them that they could not in juſtice retain what _ had ſold them; nor could 
ftino convey that to San, Giorgio which wasnoneof his own but with all his arguments 
could never prevail ; {o that whilſt theſe things were in agitation in Rome, the G 
went on with their preparations, and rigging out many of their Ships, before they 
have any news of it at Florence, they landed 3000 Men, and aflaulted the Caſtle of Se+ 
zanello, which ſtands upon the Serzzana and was Gariſoned by the Florentines, and ha 
ving ſacked, and burned the Town (which lies on one fide of it) they advanced againſt 
the Caſtle, and having planted their Guns, they battered it exceedingly. This attack 
was new, and unexpected to the Florentines, inſomuch that they drew what force they 
were able to get together,under thecommand of Urginio Urſino,atP;/a,and made their com- 
plaints to the Pope, that whilſt he was intreaty wich them for Peace, the Genoeſes had in- 
vaded them; after which they ſent Piero Corſmi to Lucca, to preſerve that City in its al 
legiance : They ſent likewiſe Pagecantonio Soderini their Embaſlador to Venice, to try the 
minds of that Commonwealth. They deſired aid likewiſe of the King of Naples, and 
Signor Lodovico, but neither of them ſupplied them, the King pretending apprehenſion of 
the Turkiſh Fleet; and Lodovico with other ſhifts delaied to relieverhem ; fo that the Fh- 
rentines (as they uſually are) were left alone in their neceflity, finding no body io well 
diſpoſed to affiſt them, as they were to afliſt other People. Nevertheleſs (being not ſtrange 
to them) they were not at all difbouraged, but railing a great Army under the Command 
' of Giacopo Guicciardini, and Pietro Vettori, they ſent them againſt the Enemy, who had 
lodged himſelf upon the River Magra. In the mean time Serazanello was clolely beſieged, 
and what with mines, and batteries, brough to great danger of being taken. Whereupon a 
Counſel being called, it was reſolved to leave it, and the Enemy not art all declining,they 
. came to an engagement, in which the Genoe/i were defeated, Lodowico dal Fieſco, and ie 
" veral of their principal Officers taken Priſoners: Yetthis Victory could not encline 
the Serezaneſi to ſurrender, they rather prepared more obſtinately for their defence ; and 
the Floreztine Commiſſaries being as diligent on their fide, it was couragioully both aflaulted 
and defended. This Leaguer proving longer than was expected, Lorenzo de Medici thought it 
expedient to go himſelf to the Camp, where his arrival animated his own Souldiers, and 
difbooreged the adverſary ; for upon obſervation of the vigour of the Florentines, andthe 
coldneſs of their ſupplies from Genoa, freely without any capiculation , they chrew 


themſelves into the Arms of Lorenzo, and (except ſome few who were more Ro” 
. active 
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aKive-in the Rebellion) they were all courteouſly treated by the Florentines. During this 

Giepe, Si Lodovico had fent his Horſe to Pontremoli, in appearance, in our favour ; 

bat holding a correſpondence in Genoa, a party mutinied againſt the Government, and 

by the help of thoſe forces, ſecured the Town for the Duke of Milan. About this time, the 
Gimans made War upon the Yenetians and Boecelino de Oſimo Nells Marca , had cauſed 

Ofimio tO revolt from the Pope, and made himſelf Lord of it. This Beccelino, after many 
actidents was contented (upon the perſuaſion of Lorenzo di Medici) to deliver up that 

Town again to the Pope, which he did, and coming to Florence, he lived there (under 
Liinte's —_ very honourably, a conſiderabletime ; but afterwards removing to 

Miley, and not finding the fame faith as he had done at Florence, he was put to death by 
Lodovice's command. The Venetians, being ſer upon by the Germans near the City of The Fenetians 
Tres, were utterly defeated, and Signor Reberro da San Severino their General was ſlain. *#tcd. 
After the loſs of this ViRory, according to their uſual fortune, the YVenetians made a Peace 

with the Germans, but upon terms as exceedingly honourable, as if they had been the 

rors. 

About the ſametime great troubles aroſe likewiſe in Romagna : Franceſco de Orſo of Fur- 
j, wasa Man of great Authority in that City,and falling under the ſuſpicion of the Count 
Girelamo, he was many times threatned by him : So that Franceſco living in perpetual fear 
he was adviſed by his friends and relations, to be before-hand with the Count, and ſeeing 
his intention was manifeſtly to take away his life,he ſhould ſtrike the firſt blow and make 
fare of the Count, and ſo by the death of another Perſon ſecure himſelf This Counſel 

given, and as reſolutely undertaken, they appointed the time to be at a Fair at Fur- 
h; for 


ſeveral of their friends inthe Country coming tothe Town on courſe that day,they 
choughe they ſhould have enough of them preſent, without the danger of inviting them. 
It was in the Month of May,in which the | —_ part of the Tralians have a Cuſtom of 
Supping by day-light. 'The Conſpirators thought their beſt time to kill him would be at- 
tet he had Supped, when the Servants were gone down to their own, and left him as it 
were alone in hts Chamber. Having agreed upon the time, Franceſco went to the Counts 
Palace, and having left his accomplices below,and told one of his Servants that he deſired 
to ſpeak with the Counr,he was admitted, and finding him alone, after ſome previous and 
prefirended diſcourſe, he took his opportunity and killed him ; then calling up his Com- Count Girels- 
ions, the Servant was ſlain likewile 3 and then the Captain of the Caſtle coming in by mo murdered, 
accident with ſome few in his company to ſpeak with the Count, they fell upon him, and 
murdered him with the reſt. Having finiſhed their work,and raiſed a great hubub in the. 
Houſe, the Count's Body was thrown out of the Window, a great cry made of Liberty and 
the Charch, and the People exhorted to Arm, who abominating the cruelty and the aya- 
rice'of the Count, fell upon his Houſes, plundered them, and made the Counteſs Catherina 
(his Lady) and her Family Priſoners:And this was done with fo little oppoſition,that there 
was cblag but the Caſtle which hindered the accompliſhment of their deſigns : But 
that Captain being obſtinate, and not to be wrought upon by them to ſurrender, they 
deſired the Counteſs to try if ſhe could perſuade him, which ſhe promiſed to endeavour, if 
they would let her go to him into the Caſtle ; and as Hoſtage tor her fidelity, ſhe would 
leave them her Children. The Conſpirators believed her, and gave her leave to go to himz 
but the was no ſooner in the Caſtle, but ſhe began to ſwagger, and threaten them with 
death in revenge of her husband*s ; and when they told her they would kill all her Chil- 
dren, ſhe bid them do their worſt, for ſhe knew how to have more.” The Confſpirators 
were nota little diſmaid at this accident ; they ſaw the Pope: ſent them no ſuccours, and 
kearing that Lodowico the Counteſſes Uncle was ſending forces to her relief, they packed 
tpwhat they could, and away they went to Caſtelo, ſo that the Countels being reſtored, 
ſhe revenged the deathof her husband with all poflible cruelty. The Florentines had news of 
what happned to the Count, and immediately took occafion to attempt the Caſtle of Piay. Th* Counteſs 
caldoli,which had been formerly taken from them by the ſaid Count; and accordingly ſend- _— = 
ing their forces thither they retook it, but with the death of Ciecco, a moſt excellent yupans. 
Architet. About the ſame time that this tumult happened in the City, another of no leſs 
importance, fell out in the Country of Romagna. Galeotro Lord of Faenza, was married to 
the Daughter of Giovanni Bentivegls Prince of Bologns : This Lady being jealous,or upon 
ſbme other ill uſage from her Husband ; or elſe ill natur'd of her ſelf, had her Husband in 
contempt, that ſhe contrived totake away both his Authorky and Life; and one day 
connterfeiting her ſelf ſick, ſhe laid her ſelf upon the Bed, and having hid ſome of her Co- 
therads in her Chamber ; ſhe ordered when Galeorro cameto vilit her, they ſhould ruſh up- 
On him/and kill him. This Lady had communicated her defign to her Father, who was 
well-cnough contented, hoping when his Son-in-law was dead he might fer up for _ 
Aa e 
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Galertto Lord Came to fee his Wife, and: having diſcourſed with her a while, the Conſpirato 
of Faenza mur- ed forth, and killed him before he could make any ' defence. Upon his death a 


ered by his 
Wife. 


Lovenz0 le 
Meaict. 


— 


ſelf. The time agreed upon for the Execution being come, Galeotro (as he was accuſtomg 
rs nul 


tumulte was raiſed, and the Lady with one'of her little Children call Aforre was Forcy 
to betake herfelf to the Caſtle : The people took Arms; Giovan Bentivogli (with a 
»meſe who had been an Officer under the Duke the of Milan) having got ſome forces top 
ther marched into Faenza, where 4ntonio- Boſcoli the Commiſlary of Florence was reſidey 
that time, and having aſſembled all the chief of chat party, they were in greatargumey, 
bout the Government of the Town 3 when the inhabitantsof the Yal di Lamona, had 
the alarm, and being got together in a throng, they fell upon Giovanni, and the Berg 
they cut one of them to pieces, and took the other Priſoner, and calling out upon 4fm, 
and the Florentines, they delivered the City to the condu& of the Commillary. This ag; 
dent being known in Florence, was highly diſpleaſing to every Body ; nevertheleſs 
cauſed Giovanni and his Daughter to be ſec at liberty, and rook upon themſelves the cars 
Aſtorre and the City, by univerſal conſent of the whole People. After the Wars betwixtth 
greater Princes were compoſed ; beſides theſe, there happened many tumults at R 

la Marca, and Siewa, which being of no great moment, Ithink it ſuperfluous to recay 
them. True it is, troubles in Siena (after the end of the War, and the Duke of (4, 
bria's leaving thoſe parts in the year 1458) were more frequent than elſe where, 
after ſeveral variations (ſometimes the People, ſometimes the Nobility having the prey, 
minance) at length the Nobility prevail'd, and of them, the perſons of greateſt Authyi 
ty were Pandolfo, and Giacopo Perrucci, who, one of them for his condu& and the othy 
for his courage, were made as it were Princes of that Ciry ; But the Florentines from th 
endof the War againſt Serazans to the year 1492 (in which Lorenzo died) lived in grey 
felicity. For Lorenzo having by his great intereſt and prudence, procured Peace all oy 
Taly, he applied himſelf to enlarging the Grandeur of the City, and of his own Fanij 
and firſt he married his eldeſt Son Piero, to Alfonſina the Daughter of Cavaliere Orſimo Fi 
ſecond Son Giovanni he advanced to be a Cardinal, which having no preſident, was th 
more remarkable ; for he was but 1 3 yearsold, at thetime of his promotion : For histhi 
Son Giuliano (who was very young) bs could make no extraordinary proviſion, becak 
he lived not long after : But his Daughters were diſpoſed of very well, one of them wy 
married to Giacopo Salvati, another to Franceſco Cibo ; a third to Piero Ridolfi, the fouri 
(which he had married to Giovanni de. Medici to keep his Family united) died. Inti 
private affairs , eſpecially: in merchandizing, he was very unfortunate, for by reaſond 
the exorbitance of his Officers (who all of them lived like Princes) much of his fortux 
was waſted and ſquandered, infomuch chat he was conſtrained to be beholding tothe $ 
for great ſums of Mony. That he might be no longer lyable to the malignity of fortune 
lefe his crading, and ral a purchaſing land , as a furer, and more durable way: Intk 
Countries of Prato, Piſa, and the Vale, he bought ſuch poſleflions, as for the revenu, 
and magnificence of the Houſes, were fitter for a King than a private perſon. Aﬀeer ti 
he beautified and enlarged the City, and becauſe there were many plates uninhabited, k 
appointed new Streets, and cauſed new Houſes to be erected to fill them z which was nt 
only an augmentation, but a great Ornament to the City. "That he might live quietly z 
home, and in time of War keep his Enemies at a diſtance, he fortified the Caſt|Fof Fn 
zxolo, which ſtands towards Bologna in the middle of the Alps. Towards Siena, he i 
ganto repair Poggio Imperial, and make it very ſtrong : towards Genoa, he ſecured thi 
paſlage, by the reduftion of Pietra Santa, and Serezana; with good ſtipends and Penh 
ons he confirmed his Friends, the Baglioni in Perugia, the Vitelli in the City of Caſtelo: 
Faenza he had a particular Government, all which were as ſo many Bulwarks to keep tit 
Enemy from Florence. In times of Peace he carelſed the City with feaſting, and plz 
and Tournaments, and repreſentations of ancient triumphs, to delight and entertain 


| People: His only deſign being to ſee them pleaſed, the City ſupplied, and the Noble # 
tpected : He was a great lover of Artiſts, and favourer of learned Men, of which Agw 


da Montepulciano, Chriftofano Laudini, and Demetrius the Greek can give ample teſtis 
ny: The Count Giovanni della Mirandola (a perſon almoſt deified tor his literature) lt 
all the other parts of Europe which he had travelled, and (moved by Lorenzo's magi 
ficence) fixt his reſidence at Florence. In Archiceture, Muſick, and Poeſy, he deligit 
ed exceedingly. Many poetical compoſitions with ſeveral of his comments upon then 
are ſtill co be en. And that the Florentine youth might be encouraged to ſtudy, he et 
Red an Univerſity in Pſa, and hired the beſt Scholars in Italy to read to them : He built 
Monaſtery not far from Florence on purpoſe for Frier Mariano da Chinazano en 'Aug: 
ſtine Monk, and one which he eſteemed an excellent Preacher, He was greatly __ 
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both of God, and fortune, for all his deſigns cameto a good end, and all his Enemies miſ- 
carried ; for beſides the Pazzi, he was ſet upon to have been killed by Battiſta Freſcobaldi, 
' in the Carmine ; and by Baldinotto da Piſtoia, at his Country Houle ; but both of them fail- 
ed, and were juſtly puniſhed, with all their confederats. The excellence of his converſation; 
the eminence of his Wiſdom,and the happineſsof his Fortune, made him honourable noton- 
ly in /caly, bur in all the Courts of the world. Mathias King of Hungary gave many te- 
- Anohar 3. of his affeion : the Soldan by his Emballadors and preſents, viſited and preſent- 
ed him. The great Turk delivered Bernardo do Bendini into his hands, who had murdered 
his Brother Gizl:an ; all which rendered him highly venerable in Italy, and he added to his 
reputation every day by his prudence. In his diſcourſe he was eloquent, and facetious; in 
his reſolutions wiſe, in his executions, quick and couragious ; nor can any thing be ob- 
jected ſufficient to eclipſe theſe virtues, though he was indeed addicted ro Women, took 
coo much pleaſure in the company of witty and fatyrical Men ; and would play at boys- 
lay ſometimes beneath the dignity of his office ; for he would play many times with his 
- Childrenatall the moſt idle and Childiſh recreations they would put him to. Sothatif the 
gravity of his life, be conſidered with its levity, he will ſeem to be compoſed of two ſeve- 
ral perſons, united by an almoſt impoffible conjun&ion. The laſt part of his days was full 
of ſorrow and diſquiet, occaſioned by the Diſtempers of his Body ; for he was ſorely affli- 
Red with intolerable pains at his Stomack, which brought him ſo low, that in April Lwenzs did, 
1492 he died, in the 4.3 year of his age. Never was there any man, notonly in Florence : 
bur Italy, who departed with more reputation for his wiſdom, nor more lamentation to 
his Country ; and becauſe upon his death, many deſolations were like to enſue, the Hea- 
vens themſelves did ſeem to preſage it. The Spire of the Church of S. Riparata was ſtruck 
with Thunder with ſuch fury that a great part of the Steeple was deſtroyed by ir, to the 
great conſternation of the City. All the Inhabirants of Florence,and the Princes of Italy, be- 
wailed him, which was particularly manifeſted by their ſeveral compliments of condolen- 
cy, and whether they had reaſon or not, for what they did, the effe&ts which ſucceeded a 
while after, did clearly demonſtrate ; for being deprived of his Counſels, raly could not 
find any one remaining, able to ſatiate, or reſtrain the ambition of Lodovico Duke of Mi- 
lan, for want of which, after his death ſuch ſeeds of difſention brake forth, as have per- 
plexed andembroiled all 1caly ever ince. 
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Moſt Illuſtroous LOR EN Z0 Son of 
PIERO de ME DICI. 


Hoſe who deſire the Favour of a Prince, do commonly introduce 
themſelves by preventing him with ſuch things as be either vatnes 
much, or does more than ordinarily delizht in 3 for which reaſon 
he is frequently prefented with Horſes, Arms, Cloath of Gold, 

Jewels, and ſuch Ornaments gs are ſutable to his Quality and Grandeur. Beg 
ambitious to Preſent my ſelf to your Highneſs with ſome Teſtimony of my Devo- 
tions towards you, in all my Wardrobe { could not find any thing more precious 
(at leaſt to my elf) than the Knowledg of the Conduft and Atchievements of 
Great Men, Which T learn'd by long «© onverſation in Modern Affairs, and a 
continual Inveſtigation of old : after long and diligent Examination, havin 
reduced all mto a ſmall Volume, 1 do preſume to preſent to your Highneſs ; and 
though I cannot think it a Work fut to appear m your Preſence, yet my Confidence 
m your Bount y is ſuch, 1 hope it may be accepted, confidermg 1 was nit capa- 
ble of more, than preſenting you with a Faculty of Underftanding in a ſhort 
Time,what for ſeveral Years,with infinite Labour and Hazard I had been ga- 
thering together. Nor have I beautified or adorned it with Rhetorical Ornations, 
or ſuch outward Imbelliſhments as are uſual im ſuch Deſcriptions. T had rather it 
ſhould paſs without any Approbation , than owe it to any thing but the Truth and 
Gravity of the Matter. 1 would not have it imputed to me as Preſumption, if an 
inferior Perſon as I am, pretend not only to Treat of, but to preſcribe and regu- 
late the Proceedings of Princes : For as they who take the LandsKkip of a Coun- 
try, to conſider the Mountams, and the Nature of the Higher Places, do des 
ſeend ordinarily into the Plains, and diſþoſe themſelves upon the H.!l;, to take 
the Profpett of the Vallers ; in like manner, to underſtand the Nature of the 
People, it is neceſſary to be a Prince, and 10 know the Nature of Princes, 'tis 
4s requiſite to be of the People, May your Highneſs then accept this Bok with 
as much Kindneſs as it is Preſented ; and if you pleaſe diligently ani deitberate- 
ly to refleft upon it, you will find in it my extreme deſire that your H:gbnefs 
may arrive at that Grandeur which Fortune and your Accompliſhments do ſeen 
to preſage ; from which Pinacle of Honour, if your Highneſs ouch/afes at 
any Time to look down upon things below, you will ſee how unjuſtly, and how con- 
tmually 1 have been expoſed to the Maglignity of Fortune, 
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The ſeveral forts of Governments, and after what 
manner they are obtained. 


HERE never was, nor is, at this day any Government in the World, by 
which one Man has Rule and Dominion over avother, bur it is either 
a Common-wealth, or a Monarchy. Monarchies are eicher heredicary, 
where the Anceſtors of the Soveraign haye been a long time in poſſeſſion, 
or where they are but new. The new are either ſo wholly, and entirel 
(as Milan was to Francis Sforza) or annex'd to the heredirary Domint- 

orfs of the Conqueror (as the Kingdom ot Naples, to the Kingdom of Spain.) Theſe 

Territories thus acquired, are accuſtomed either to be ſubje& ro ſome Prince, or to live 

at Liberty and Free, and are ſubdued, cicher by his Auxiliaries, or own Forces, by his 

good Fortune, or Conduct. 


— 


CUGEHAT. Mk 


Of ZHereditary Principalities. 


Shall omit ſpeaking of Common-wealths, as having diſcourſed of them largely elſewhere, 

ard write in this place only of Principalities, and how according to the foregoing Divi- 
lion, the ſaid Principalitics may be Governed, and Maintained. I do affirm then that He- 
reditary States, and ſuch as have been accuſtomed to the Family of their Prince, are pre- 
ferved with leſs difficu}tv than the new, and becaule it is ſufficient not to tranſgreſs the ex+ 
amples of their Predeceſſors, and next ro comply and frame themſelves ro the accidents that _ 
occur. $o that it the Prince be a Perſcn of competent Induſtry, he will be ſore to keep 
himſelf in the Throne, unleſs he be (upplanted by ſome great, and more than ordigary force: 
And even then, when {ſo ſupplanted, Fortune can never turn Tail, or be adverſe to the 
Uſurper, bur he will Rand fair to be 1cſtored. Of this, Ttaly affords us an examip'e in the 
Dake of Ferrara, who ſupported bravely againſt the Invaſion of the YVenettans in 1484, and 
afterwards againſt Pope Julius 10, upon no other Foundation but his Antiquity in that 
Government ; for a natural Prince has not ſo much occaſion or neceſſicy to opprels his Sub- 
jets, whereby it follows he muſt be berter beloyed, and retain more of the affeRions of 
his People, unleſs ſome extraordinary Vices concur to make him odious, ſo that the ſuc- 
ceſſion and coherence of his Government takes away the cauſes and memory of innova- 


rang, for one uew change leaves always (as in Buildings) atoathing, and aptitude of ano- 
ner, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of mixt Principalities, 


from a natural croſneſs and difficulty in all new Conqueſts, for Men do eaſily part withths 
Prince, upon hopes of bertering their Condition, and that Hope provokes them twR;F- 
bel, but moſt commonly they are miſtaken, and Experience tells them their Condition ;Þ- 


much worle. 


This proceeds from another natural and ordinary cauſe neceſſitating the new Prince y þ 
overlay or diſguſt his new SubjeQts, by Quartering his Army upon them, Taxes, or a Thy, | 
{and other Inconveniences, which are the perpetual Conſequents of Conqueſt. So that yy 


make them your Enemies who ſuffer, and are injured by your Ulurpation, but cannoryr, Þ + 
ſerve their friendſhip who introduced you, becauſe you are neither able to ſatishe their , | * 


Ration, or imploy ſtrong remedics againſt them, by reaſon of your obligations, wher, 
—_ chough an Uſurper be never ſo ſtrong, and his Army never ſo numerous, he muſt hay 
intelligence with the Natives, it he means to Conquer a Province. For thele reaſons Ley 
XII. of France, quickly ſubdued Milan, and Icft it as quickly ; for the ſame Pcople whit 


open'd him their Gates, finding rhemſelves deceived 1n their hopes, and diſappointed in Þ* 
the future benefits which they expeCted, could not brook, nor comport with the haught. | 


neſs of their new Soveraign : *Tis very true, Countries that have Rebelled, and are Con. 


quered the ſecondrime, are recovered with more difficulty, for the deletion of the Peogl Þ 
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having taken off all obligation or reſpz& from the Uſurper, he takes more liberty toſecur F 
himſelf by puniſhing Offenders, expoſing the ſuſpefed, and fortitying where ever he fnk F 
himſelf Weak; ſo that Count Loaozick bavying been able ro Reſcue Mzlan out of the bark Þ 
of the French the firſt time, only by harraſfing and infcſting ics borders, the ſecond time he Þ 
recoyered it,- it was neceſſary for him, to Arm and Confederate the whole World again F 


the ſaid King, and that his Army ſhould be beaten, and driven out of 7taly: And this hap £ 


pened from the foreſaid occaſions. Neverthele(s the French were twice diſpote(s'd. The F 
eneral reaſons of the firſt, we have already diſcourſed z it remains now that we take a pro. Þ 


pect of the ſecond, and declare what remedies the ſaid King Lerzs had, or what another Þ 


may have in his condition to preſerve himſelf better in his new Conqueſts, than the King Þ 

of France did before him. Ilay then that Provinces newly acquir'd, and jayn'd tothe ancien | 

—_— of him who Conquer'd them, are cither of the ſame Country, or Language, o | 
&, 


otherwi 


In the firſt caſe, they are caſily kept, eſpecially if the People have not been too F 


much accuſtomed to Liberty : And to ſecure the Poſſcſhon, there needs no more than toextir- þ 


pate the Family of the Prince which Governed before; for in other. things maintainingto 


them their old condition, there being r.o diſcrepancy in cheir cuſtoms, Men doacquieſce and Þ. 


live quictly, as has been ſeen in the caſcs of Burgundy, Bretagne, Gaſcogye and Normaniy, F 
which have continued fo long under the Goverament of Fraxce: For though there be ſome Þ* 
difference in their Language, nevertheleſs their Laws and Cuſtoms, being alike, they do e Þ 
fily conſiſt. He theretore who acquires any thing, and deſires ropreſerve ir, is obliged io 


have a care of two things; more particularly, one is, that the Family of the former Prince 
be extinguiſhed ; the'other, that no new Laws or Taxes be impoſed ; whereby it will come 
to paſs, that in a ſhort time ic may be annexed and conſolidate4 with his old Principality. 
But where Conqueft is made in a Country differing in Language, Cuſtoms and Laws, there 
is the great difficulty, their good Fortune, and great Induſtry, is requiſite ro keep it ; and 
one of the beſt and moſt cfficacious Expedients to do it, would be for the Ulurper to live 
there himſelf, which would render his Poſſeſtion more ſecure, and durable, as the great Twk 
has done in Greece, who, in deſpight of all his praCtices and policies to keep it in (ubjction, 
had he not fixed his Imperial Reſidence there, would never have been able to haveck 
fefted ic. For being —_ in Perſon, diſorders are diſcovered in the Bud, and prevented; 


but being at a diſtance, in ſome remote part, they come only by hear {ay, and thar, when 
they arc got toa head, ard commonly incurable. Beſides che Province is nor ſubjeR to be 
pillaged by Officers, by reaſon of the nearneſs and acccllibleneſs of their Prince, which dif 
poſesthoſe to loye him who are good, and thoſe ro dread him who are otherwiſe; andil 
any Foreigner attacks it, he muſt do it with more care and citcumlpeCtion, in reſpe&t that 
the Princes Reſidence being there, it will be harder for him to looſe ic 
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There is another Reme.!y , rather better than worſe, and that is, to plant Colories in oc 
or two places, which may be as 1t were the Keys ot that State, and cicher that muſt be 
done of necc(li:v, or an Army of Horſe and Foot be maintained tn thoſe parts, which is 
much worle ; for Colcnics are of no great expenee; The Prince lends and mMalital.;s tem 
at very li:tle charge, and intrenches cn!y upon (uch as he is conſtrain'd to Ci{potſe!s of their 
Houſes and Land, for the lubliſtance ai:d accommodation of the new Is!2t irants, who are 
but few, and a (mall part of the State; they ally who are jnjur'd and offerded, living dit- 
»r&d ard i11 poverty, cannot do any miſchief, and the refit being quiet and undiſturb'd, 
will not ſtir, leſt they ſhoul4 miſtake, and run themſelves into the ſame condition with 
their Neighbours. 

I conclude likewiſe, That thoſe Celonies which are leaſt chargeable, are moſt faichful 
and inoffenſive, and thoſe few who are offended are coo poor, and diſpers'd, to do ativ 
hurt, as1 ſaid before 5 Andit is to be obſerv'd, Mean arc either to be flatei'd and induly'd, 
or utterly deftroy'd ; becaule tor {mull offences they douſua'ly revenge themiel ver, bur tor 
great ones they cannot; ſorhat injury 1sro be done in ſuch a manner, as not to fear any re- 
yenge. Bur it inſtead of Colonies, an Army be kept on foor, it will be mch mare ex- 
pent1ve, and the whole revenue of that Provirce being conſum'd in the keeping ir, the 
acquiſition will be a loſs, ard rather a prejudice than otherwile, by remnving the Camp up 
and down the Country, and changing their quarters, which is an inconvenience every Man 
will reſent, and be rcady to revenge, and they are the moſt dangerous and implacable 
Enemies who are provok'd by Infolences committed againſt them in their own koules. In 
all reſpe&ts therefore, this kind of Guard is unprofitable, whereas on the other (ide Colo- 
nies are uſctul. Moreover, he whois in a Proviace of a different Conſtitution {as is (aid 
before) ought to make himſelf Head and ProteQtor of his inferior Neighbours, and endea- 
vour with all diligence to weaken and debilitate ſuch as are more powerful, and to have a 
particular care that no ſtranger enters into the ſaid Province, with as much power as he; 
for it will always happen that ſome body or other will be invited by the Male-conenrs,cither 
out of ambition, or fear. This is viſible in the Etolians, who brought the Romans into 
Greece, who were never admitted into any Province, but by the Temptation of the Natiycs. 
The Common Method in ſuch Caſes is this : As ſoon as a foreign Potentate enters into a 
Province, thoſe who are weaker,or diſoblig'd, joyn themſelves with him, out of emulation 
and animoſiry to thoſe who are above them, inſomuch that in reſpe(t of theſe inferiour 
Lords, no pains is to be omirted that may gain chem ; and when gain'd, they will readily 
and unanimouſly fall into one Maſs with the State that is conquered.Only the Conqueror 
isto take ſpecial care they grow not too ſtrong, nor be intruſted with roo much Authori:y, 
and then he can eaſily with his own forces, and their aſſiſtance keep down the greatneſs of 
his Neighbours, and make himſelf Abſolute Arbiter in that Province. And he who atts nor 
this part prudeatly, ſhall quickly loſe what he has got, and evco whiPfſt he enjoys it, be 
obnoxious ro m3ny troubles and inconveniences. The Romans in their new Conqueſts ob- 
ſery'd this Courſe, they planted their Colonies, entertain'd the inferior Lords into their 
ProteRion wirthour incteafing their Power, they kept under ſuch as were more potent, and 
would not {utter any foreign Prince to have intereſt among them. I will ſet down only 
Greece for an Example. T he Erolrams, and Achatans were protected ; the Kingdom of 
the Macedonians was deprely\d,and Antrochus driven out; yet the Merits and Fideliry of the 
Achatans and Etolians could never procure them any increaſe of Authority, nor the perſua- 
lions and applications of Phzlzp induce the Kowans to be his Friends, till he was overcome, 
nor the power of Antiochus prevail with them to conſent that he ſhould retain any Sove- 
raignty in that Province: For the Romans afted in that caſe as all wiſe Princes onght ro do, 
who are to have an Eye, not only upon preſent,but future Incommodinies, and to redreſs 
them with all p:(ſi>le induſtry, for dangers that are (cen afar off, are cafily prevented, bur 
protraQting till rhey are at hand, the icme lies grow unſeaſorable, and the malady incura- 
ble. And it falls out in this caſe, as the Phyſicians ſay of an HeCtic Feaver ; that at firſt ic 
isealily cut'd, and hard to be known, bur in proceſs of time, not beixg obſerv'd, or reſiſted 
in the beginning, it becomes cafie to be known, but very difficult to be cur'd ; So is it in 
matters of State, things which are diſcoycr'd at a diſtance (which 1s done only by prudent 
Men} produce little miſchief, but what is cafily averted : Bur when thorow ignorance «ft 
inadvertency, they come to that height that every one diſcerns them, there is no room for 
any remedy, and the diſeaſe is i- curable: The Romans therefore foreſecing their troubles 
afar off, oppos'd themſelves in time, and never ſwallow'd any Injury.to put off a War,for 
they knew that War was not avoided, bur defer'd thereby, and commonly with advantage 
to the Enemy; wherefore they choſe rather co make War upon Philep and - Antrachrs in 
Greece, than ſuffer chem to invade Jtaly ; and _ at that time there was no neceſſy ot _— 
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they might have avoided them both, bur they thought it not fit; for they could rever relifh 
the ſaying that is ſo frequent in the Mouths of our new Politicia: s,To enjoy the prej ent Lenefiy 
of ttme,but prefer'd the exercile of their courage and wiidom,; tor time catrics all things a 
long with it, and may bring good as well as evil, and i]] as well as good. Bcr let us return tg 
France, and examin if what was there done, was conformable ro what is preiciibed here. 
and to this purpoſe | ſhall not ſpeak of Charles V7I. but of Lewzs XIE. as of a Pri: .c whole 
Condutt, and Afﬀeairs (by reaſon his Pc flefhon was longer in Ttaly) were more con!picuoys 
and you ſhall ſee how contrary he ated in every thing that was neccſlary for che keeping 
of ſo different a State. This Lewts was invited into 1taly by the Venetians, who 4d an am- 
bition to have got half Lombardy by his coming : I will not condemn the Expedition, ncx 
blame the Counſels of that King, tor being delirous of footing in Jraly, and having no Al. 
lies left in that Country bur all doors ſhut againſt him(upon the ill Trearment whict; his Pre. 
deceſſor Charles had uſed towards them) he was conſtrain'd to rake his friends where he 
could find them, and that reſolution would have been lucky enough, kad he not m.iſcar. 
ried in his other Adminiſtration ; for he had no ſooner ſubdued [ ombardy. bur he rico. 
ver'd all the reputation and dignity that was loſt by King Charles : Gezoa lubmirted ; Fg. 
rence courted his Friendſhip; the Marqueſs of Maxtoua, the Duke of Ferrara, Bextivogiy, 
Madam de Furli, the Lords of Faenza, Peſoro, Rimini, Camerino, Ptombino + tie ,uccheln, 
PiſantSanefi,all of them addreſsthemſelvesto him for his Alliance aud Amity ; Then the 
Penetians began to conſider, and refleft upon their indiſcretion ; who to gain wo Toxns in 
Lombardy, had made the King of France Maller of wo thirds of all /raly. | ©: ary ons 
now think with how little difficulty the {aid King migit have kept up bis repuraiion in that 
Country, if he had obſety'd the rules abovelaid, and protected ki; friends, #116 being ny 
merous, and yet weak , and fearful (ſome of the Poje, and fome of the Venettans) were 
always under a neceſſity of ſtanding by him, and with cheir aſhſtance he might calily have 
ſecured himlſelt againſt any Competitor whatever. But he was no {oontr in Milan, but he 
began to prevaricate, and fend ſupplies ro Pope Alexapder, to put him in pclctlion of Ry 
m4gn8, not conſidering that thereby he weakned himlelf,and diſcblig'd his friends whohad 
thrown themſclyes into his arms, and agrandized the Church, by addirg to its {piritual Au- 
thority (which was (o formidable before) ſo great a proportion of temporal, and havirg com- 
mitted one error, he was forc'd to proceed (o far, as to put a ſtop to the ambiticn of Pepe 
Alexander, and hinder his making himſelf Maſter of Tuſcazy, the ſaid Lewis was forcid 
into taly again. Nor was it cough for him to have advanced the Intereſt of the Church, 
and deſerted his Friends, but out of an ardent deſire to the Kingdom of Nafles, he ſhared 
it with the King of Spain ; fo that whereas before he was (foie Ulmpire in 7raly, he 
now entertained a Partner, to whom the ambitious of that Province, and his own Male- 
contents might repair upon occaſion ; and whereas the King of that Kingdom might have 
been made his Penfioner, he turn'd out him, to put in another that might be able to wn 
out himſelf. 

It is very obvious, ard no more than Natural, for Princes to dcfire to exter d their Do- 
minion, and when they attempt nothing bur what they are able ro aickcive, they are ap- 
plauded, at leaſt not upbraided thereby ; but when they ate unable ro compaſs it, and yet 
will be doing, then they are condemned, and indeed not unworthily. 

It Fraxce then with its own Forces alone had been able to have enterpriz'd upon Nafles,it 
ought to haye been done ; but if her own private ſtrength was too weak, it ovght not to 
have been divided : and if the diviſion of Lowwbardy ro which ſhe conſented with the Vere 
tian, was excuſablez it was, becauſe done to get footing in Zraly : But this partition of 
Naples with the King of Spazn, is extreamly to be condemned, becauſc nor pre{s'd of 
quicken'd by ſuch neceflity as the former. Lewzs therefore commited five taulrs in this Ex 
pedition : He ruin'd the inferior Lords;He augmented the Deminion of a Net»hbour Prince; 
He call'd in a Foreigner as puifſant as himſelf ; He negleQed ro continue there in Perſen; 
and planted no Colonies: All which errors might have been vo itconvenicnce whilſt he 
had lived, had he not been guilcy of a (ixth,and: that was depreſhng the power of the Ver- 


21an: It indeed he had not ſided with the Church, nor brought the Spaniards into Ttaly, it 4 


had been but reaſonable for himto have taken down the pride of the Venetian, bur purluing 
his firſt reſolutions, he ought not to have ſuffer'd them to be ruin'd, becauſe whilſt the 
Venetian ſtrength was intire, they would have kept off other people from attempting upon 
Lombardy, to which the Venettans would never have conſented, unlels upon condition it 
might have been deliver'd to them, and the others would nor in probability have forced it 
from France, to havegiven it to them: and to have contended with them both, no body 
would have had the courage. It ir be urg'd that King Lewzs gave up Remapna to the Pope, 


and the Kingdom of Naples, to the Kring of Spain, to evade a War, I antwer, as -_ 
has 
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* That a preſent Milchict 1s not to be ſuffer'd to prevent a War, for the War is not avecrtcd, 


bur protracted, and will toliow with greater diladyantage. | : 

I{ the Kings taich and engagements to the Pope ro undertake this enterprize for him, be 
Hed, and that he did it to recompence the Difſolution of his Marriage, and the Cap 
which at his iarexcelſivn his Holinels had c »nfer'd upon the Legate of Ambuiſe, | refer them 
or an Anſwer, to what I ſhall ſay herea'ter about the Faich of a Prince, how far it obliges. 
& then King Lewes loſt Lombardy, becaule he did not obſerve one of thole roles, which 
others have tollowed with tuccels in the Conqueli of Provinces , and in their detire to keep 
them: Nor is it an cxtravrdinaty thing, but what happens every day, and not without 


* reaſon. To this purpoſe ] remember I was once in diſcourſe with the Cardinal a” Ambaiſe 


at Nantes at the time waen Val-ntzro (tor ſo Ceſar Borgia, Pope Alexander's Son, was com- 
monly calld) pollets'd himtclt of Rawagna : In the hear of our Conterence the Cardinal 
elling me that the 7raltars were ignorant of the Art of War; I replied, that the Frexch 
had as lirtle skill ia Maccers of State, for it they had had the leaſt Policy in the world, they 
would ever have (uftcr'd the Church to have come to that Height and Elevation. And it 


- has ben found fince by exprrience, thar the Grandeur of the Charch and the Spaniard in 


Jaly, is derived trom Frazce, and that they in requital, have been the ruia and expulſion 
of the French. 

From hence a general Rule may be deduc'd,and ſuch a one as ſeldom or never isſubje&t 
to Exception. Viz. That who: wer 7s the occaſton of anithers Advancement, is the Can(e of his 
wn diminution : becauſe that ad vancement 1s founded either upon the condutt or power cf 
the Donor, cither of which become ſuſpicious at length to the Perſon prefer'd. 
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Why the Kingdom of Darius uſurped Ly Alexander , did not rebel againſt his Suc- 
ceſſors, after Alexander was dead. 


HE difficulties encountred in the keeping of a new Conqueſt being conſider'd, ic may 
well be admired how it came to pals that Alexander the Great, having in a few years 
made himſelf Maſter of A/ta,and died as ſoon as he had done, T hat ſtate could be kept from 
Rebellion : Yer his Succeſſor evjoy'd it a long time praceably, without any troubles or con- 
cuſſions, but what ſprung trom their own avatice and ambition. I anſwer, T hat all Monar- 
chies of which we have avy Record,were govern'd after two ſeveral manners : Either by a 
Prince and his Servants whom he vouchſafes out of his meer grace to conſtiru:e his Mini- 
ſters, and admits of their Afliftance in the Government of his Kingdom ; or elſe by a 
Prince and his Barozs who were perſons advanc'd tothat quality,not by favour or concelhon 
of the Prince, but by the Ancientne, and Nobilicy ot their Extraction. Theſe Barons 
have their prop:r juriſdictions and {ubjets, who own their Authority, and pav them a 
natural reſpe&. Thoſe States which are govern'd by the Prince and his Servants, have their 
Prince more Arbitrary and Ablolue, becauſe his Supremacy is acknowledged by every bo- 
dy.and it another be vbeycd, it is only as his Miniſter and Subſtiture, without any aft-Qtion 
to the Man. Examples of theſe diſtcrent Goverrments, we may find in our time in the per- 
lons of the Grand S3gnore, and the King of France. The whole Turkiſh Monarchy is 
governed by a ſingle perſon,the rett are bur his Servants, and Slaves ; for diſtinguiſhing his 
whole Monarchy into Provinces and Governments (which they call Sangtacehr) he (ends 
when and what Officers he thinks fir, and changes them as he pleaſes. Bur the King of 
France is eſtabliſhed in the middle {as it were) of {everal great Lords, whoſe Soveraignty 
having becn owred,and Families beloved a long tim* by their Subjects, they keep their pre- 
heminence, nor is it ia the King's Power to deprive them, without inevitable danger ro him- 
elf. He therefore who conſiders the one with the other. will find the Twk'fþ Empire 
harder to be ſubdued, but when once conquered, more eafie to be kept : The reaſon of the 
difficulty is, becauſe the Ulſurper cannot be call'd in by the Grandees of the Empire ; nor 
hope any afliſtance from the great Officers, to facilizare his Enterprize, which proceeds from 
the reafors aboveſaid, for being all ſlaves, and under obligation, they are not eaſily cor- 
rupted ; ard if they could, little good was to be expected from them, being unable tor the 
aforeſaid reaſons,to bring them any Party : So that whoever invades the Twrk , muſt expe&t 
to find him entire and united, and is to depend more upon his own proper force, than any 
dilorders among them ; bur having once conquered them,and bearen their Army beyond the 


pollibility of a recruir, the danger is at an cnd;far there is no body remaining to be afraid 
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of, bur the Family of the Emperor, which being once extinguiſhed, no body elſe has 
intereſt wich the people, and they are as little to be apprehended after the Viftory, as the 
were to be relycd upon before. But in Kingdoms that ate governed according to the Moi F 
of France,it happens quite contrary, becauſe having gained ſume of the Barons to your (i, 
(and ſome of them will always be diſcontent, and delirous of change) you may readily & | 
ter : They can(as I ſaid before) give you caſte admiſſion, and ccntribute to your Vittay, © 
Burt to defend, and make good what you have got , brings a long train of troubles and © þ- 
lamities with it, as well upon your friends, as your foes. Nor will it ſuffice to exterming: © 
the Race of the King z foraſmuch as other Princes will remain,who, upon occaſion, xilÞ- 
make themſelves Heads of any Commotion, and they being neither to be ſatisfied nor @©. 
tinguiſhed, you muſt of necefhity be expell'd upon the firſt InſurreQion. $ 
Now it it be conſidered, what was the nature of Darzus his Government, it will be fow! Þ 
to have been very like the Twrks, and therefore Alexander was obliged to fight them, and hz © 
ving conquered them,and Darius dying after the Viftory,the Empire of the Perſtaxs remain. © 
ed quietly to Alexander for the reaſons aboveſaid; and hisSucceſlors,had they continued uri. © 
red.might have enjoyed it in Peace,tor in that whole Empice no Tumults ſucceeded,but why 
were raiſed by themſelves. But in Kingdoms that are conſtituted, like Fraxce,itis otherwiſe | 
impoſſible to poſſeſs chem inquiet : From hence ſprung the many defeCtions of Spain, Fram © 
and Greece,from the Romans, by reaſon of the many lutle Principalitics in thoſe {cveral King. © 
doms, of which, whilſt there remained any memory, the Romans enjoyed their poſſeſſin, 
in a great deal of incertainty, but when their memory was extin&t, by power and diuturi, © 
try of Empire, they grew ſccuce in their poſſeſhons, ard quarrelling afterwards among then, ® 
ſelves, every Officer of the Romans was able to bring a Party into the field, according toth &- 
latitude and extend of his Command in the ſaid Provinces, and the reaſon was, becai; & 
the Race of their old Princes being extirpate, there was no bedy left for them to acknog. © 
ledg, but the Romans. Theſe things therefore being conſidered, it is not to be wondred thy & 
Alexander had the goodFortune to keep the Empire of Aſza,whil'{t the reſt,as Pyrrhus and. 
thers,found ſuch difficulty to retain what they had gor; for it came not to paſs from the ſmall, 
or great Virtue of the ViCtor, but from the difference and variety of the SubjcCt. | 
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CHAP. V. 


How ſuch Cities and Principalities are to be Govern d, who lived under 
their own Laws, before they were ſubdued. 


Hen States that arc newly conquered have been accuſtomed to their Liberty, and 
lived under their own Laws, to keep them, Thiee ways are to be oblerved : The F 
fiſt 1s utterly to ruin them : the ſecond to live perſonally among them ; the third is (con þ 
tenting your ſelf with a Penſion from them) to permit them to enjoy their old Priviledgs F 
and Laws, ereQing a kind of Ccuncil of State, to conliſt of a few, which may have a care © 
of your intcreſt, and keep the People in amity and obedience. And that Council being ſt F 
up by you, and knowing that it ſubſiſts only by your favour and authority, will not omit ary F 
thing that may propagate and inlarge them. A Town that has been anciently free canna 
more eaſily be kept in ſubjeCtion, than by employing its own Citizens, as may be ſeen by © 
the Example of the Spartans and Romans. The Spartans had got poſleſſon of Athens and Þ 
Thebes, and ſetled an Oligarchie according to their tancy ; and yer they loſt them again. F 
The Romans to keep Capua, Carthage and Numantia, ordered them to be deſtroyed, and Þ* 
they kept them by that means. T hinkivg afterwards to preſerve Greece, as the Spartan © 
had done, by allowing them their Liberty, and indulging their old Laws, they found then Þ 
ſelves miſtaken ; ſo that they were forced ro ſubvert many Cities in that Province, before F 
they could keep it ; and certainly that is the ſafeſt Way which I know ; for whoever cor | 
quers a free Town, and does not demoliſh ir, commits a great Error, and may expect tobe Þ 
ruin'd himſelf, becauſe whenever the Citizens are diſpoſed to a reyolr, they berake them 
{elves of courſe to that bleſſed Name of Liberty, and the Laws of their Anceſtors, which F* 
no length of time, nor kind uſage whateyer will be able to eradicate, and Jet all poffibre 
care and provilion be made tothe contrary, unleſs they be divided ſome way or other, « 
the Inhabitants diſperſed, the Thought of their old Priviledges will never out of their heads, F* 
but upon all occaſions they will endeavour to recover them, as P:/a did, after it had cont 
nued ſo many years in ſubjetion to the Florentines ; But it falls out quite contrary, whert Þ 
the Cities or Provinces have been us'd co a Prince whoſe Race is extirpared and gone ; fot | 
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they can neveragree to let up another, and will never know how to |ive freely without z, 0 
that they are not calily to be tempted to Rebel, and the Prince may oblige them with leſs 
difficulty, and be ſecure of them when he hath done. But in a Common-wealth their hatred 
i- more invetcrate, their Revenge more inſatiable, nor does the memory of their ancicnr 
Liberty ever ſuffer, or ever can ſuffer them to be quier: Sothat the myre ſecure Way is 
echer to ruin them quite, or make your reſidence among thery. 


CHAP. VI. 


__ 
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Of Principalities acquired by ones own proper Condait and Arms. 


Eno Man think it ſtrange, it in ſpeaking of new Governments, either by Princes or 
States, | introduce great and eminent Examples ; foraſmuch as Men in their afticns 
tollow commonly the ways that are beaten, and when they would do any generous thing, 
they propoſe ro themſelves ſome pattern of that Nature ; nevertheleſs, being impoſſible co 
come up exaRtly ro that, or to acquire that Virtue in perteCtion which you defire co imitate ; 
4 wife Man ought always to fer before him for his Example, the Ations of great Men, who 
have excell'd in the Atchievement of ſume great Exploit, to the end that though his Virtue 
and Power arrives not at that perſeftion, it may art leaſt come as near as is pothible, and re- 
ceive ſome TinCture thereby : Like Experienced Archers, who obſerving the Matk to be 
at great diſtance, and knowing the ſtrength of their Bow, and how far it will carry, they 
fx their Aim ſomewhat higher than the Mark, not with deſign to Shoot at that height, 
but, that by mounting theic Arrow to a certain proportion, they may come the nearer to 
to the Mark they intend. I ſay then, that Principalities newly acquired by an upſtart Prince, 
are more or leſs difficule to maintain, as he 1s more or leſs provident that gains them. And 
becauſe the happineſs of riſing from a private Perlon to be a Prince, preſuppoſes great Virtue, 
or Fortune, where both of them concur, they do much facilitate the conſeryation of the 
Conqueſt : Yer he who has commited leaſt to Fortune, has continued the Jongeſt. Ir pre- 
vents much trouble likewiſe, when the Prince (having no berrer Reſidence elſewhere) is con- 
trained to live perſonally among them. Bur to ſpeak of ſuch who by their Virtue, rather 
than Fortune, have advanced themſelves to that Dignity, I ſay, that the moſt renown- 
&d and excellent, are Moſes, Cyrus, Romulus, Theſeus, and the like : And though Mo- 
ſs might be reaſonably excepted, as being only the Executioner of God's immediate 
Commands, yer he deſerves to be mentioned, if it were only for that Grace, which render'd 
him capable of Communication with God. Burt if we conſider Cyrus, and the reſt of the 
Conquerors and Founders of Monarchies, we ſball fhnd them extraordinary ; and examining 
their Lives and Exploits, they will appear, not much different from Moſes, who had to 
incomparable a Maſter ; tor by their Converſations and Succeſſes, they do not ſeem to have 
recrived any thing from Fortune, but occaſion, and opportunity, in introducing what 
Forms of Government they pleaſed ; and as without that occaſion, the Greatnels of their 
Courage had never been known, {o had they not been magnanimous, and taken hold of ir, 
that occaſion had hapncd in vain. It wasneceflary therefore for Moſes, that the People of 
Iral ſhould be in Captivity in Zgyft, that to free themſelves from Bondage, they mighr 
be diſpoſed to follow him : It was convenient that Romulus ſhould be curned out of 41s, and 
expoſed tothe wild Beaſts when he was Young, that he might afterwards be made King of 
Rome, and Founder of that great Empire. Ir was not unneceſſary likewiſe that Cyrus 
ſhould find the Perſtans Mutining at the Tyranny of the Medes, and chat the Meges ſhould 
be grown ſoft, and effeminate with their long Peace. Theſeus could neyer have given 
proof of his Virtue and Generoſfity, had not the Athentans been in great troubles and con- 
fuſion, Theſe great advantages made thoſe great Perſons Eminent, and their great 
Wiſdom knew how to improve them to the Reputation and Enlargement of their Country. 
They then who become great by the ways of Virtue (as the Princes abovelaid) do meer 
with many difficulties, before they arrive at their ends, but haying compaſſed them once, 
they eaſily keep them : The difficulcies in the acquiſition, ariſe in parc from new Laws and 
Cuſtoms which they are forced tro introduce for the Eſtabliſhment and Security of their own 
Deminion ; and this is to be conſider'd, that chere is nothing more difficule co undertake, 
more uncertain to ſucceed, and more dangerous to manage, than to make ones felt Prince, 
and preſcribe new Laws: Becauſe he who innovates in that manner, has for his tnemics all 
thoſe who made any advantave by the Old Laws ; arid thoſe who expeCt benefit by the vew, 


will be but cool and luke-warm in his Defſerce ; which luke-warmneſs proceeds from a cer? 
tain 
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tain Awe tor their Adverlaries who have their old Laws on their fide, and partly froma ny, 
tural incredulity in Mankind, which gives Credit bur {lowly ro any new thing, unleſs tg 
commended firſt by the experiment ot Succeſs. Hence ir proceeds that the firſt time the Ag, 
yerfary has opportunity to make an Attempr, he does it 'with great brisknels, and vigoyr 
but the Defence is ſotepid and faint, that tor the moſt part the new Prir.ce, and his Ade. 
rents periſh together. Wherefore for better - diſcuſſion of this calc, it is neceſſary to in, 
quire whether theſe Innovators do ſtand upon their own Feer, or depend upon other People. 
that isto ſay, whether inthe condutt of their Afﬀairs, they do make more uſe of their Rhe. 
roric, than their Arms,. In the firſt caſe, they commonly milcarry, and their deſigns (|. 
dom ſucceed ; but when their expcCtations are only from themlclves, and they hay 
power in their own Hands to make themſelves Obeyed, they run little or no hazard, ang 
do frequently prevail. For further eviction, the Scripture ſhows us, that thoſe of the 
Prophets, whoſe Arms were in their Hands, and had power to compel, ſucceeded betrer in 
the reformations which they deſigned ; whereas thoſe who came only with Exhorration and 
good Language, ſuffer'd Martyrdom and Baniſhment, becaule (befides the realons aboye 
laid) the People are uncanſtant, and ſuſceptible of any new Doftrin at frlt, but not ek, 
ly brought to retainit: So that things are to be ordered in {ſuch manner, that when their 
Faith begins to Rtagger, they may be forc'd to perſiſt. Moſes, Cyrus, Th:jeus and Ry. 
mulus could never have made their Laws to have been long obſerved, had they not had 
Power to have compelled it; as in our days it happen'd to Friar Zerome Sawanorola, who 
ruined himſclt by his new Inſtitutions, as ſoon as the People of Florence began to deſert 
him ; for he had no means to confirm them who had been of his Opinion, nor toconſtrain 
ſuch as difleed. Wheretore ſuch Perſons mzet with great difficulty in their Afairs ; all 
their dangers are ſtill by the way, which they can hatdly overcome, but by {ume extraor- 
dinary Virtue, and Excellence : Neverthelels, when once they have ſurmounted them, and 
arrived at any degree of Veneration, having ſupplanted thoſe who envyed their advance 
ment, they remain puiſſant, and firm, and honorable, and happy. 1 wili add to theſe 
great examples, another, perhaps not ſo conſpicuous; but one that will bear a proportion 
and reſemblance with the rel, and ſhall ſatisfic me for all others of that nature. Ir is of 
Hiero of Syracuſe, who of a private Perſon was made Prince of that City, for which hewa 
beholding to Fortune no further than for the occaſion, becauſe the Syracuſans being under 
oppreſſion, choſe him for their Captain, in which command he bzhaved himſelf (@ well, be 
deſerved ro be made their Prince, for he'was a Perſon of ſo great Virtue and Excellence, tha Þ 
thoſe who have writof him, havegiven him this Charatter, that even in his private con- F 
dition, he wanted nothing, but a Kingdom to make him an admitable King, This Fm © 
ſubdued the old Militia, eſtabliſhed a new ; renounced the 014 Allies ; contederated with 
others ; and having Friends and Forces of his own, he was able upon ſuch a Foundatia 
ro ercct what Fabric he pleaſed ; ſo that though the acquiſiciun coſt him much trouble, he 
maintain'd it with little. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of new Principalities acquired by Accident , and the Supplies 
of other People. 


Hey who from private condition aſcend to be Princes, and meer]y by the Indulgence 
'F oft Fortune, arrive without much trouble at their Dignity, though it coſts chem deat 
to maintain it, meet. but little difficulty in their paſſage, being hurricd as it were with 
wings, yet when they come to ſertle and eſtab'iſh, then begins rheir Miſerv. Theſe kind 
of Perſons are ſuch as attain their Dignity by Bribes, or conc:tfion of ſome other great 
Prince, as it happened to ſeveral in Greece in the Cities of 7orta, and upon the Helleſpont; 
where they were inveſted with that power by Darius for his greater Security and Glory, and 
to thoſe Emperours who arrived at the Empire by the Corruption of the Soldiers. Thele 
Perſons, I ſay, ſubſiſt wholly upon the Pleaſure and Fortune of thoſe who Advanced them, 
which being two things very valuable and uncertain ; they have neither knowledge nor pox! 
io continue long in that degree ; know not, becaule unleſs he be a Man of extraordinary quz 
lities and virtue, it is not reaſonable to think he can know how ro Command other Peopls 
who before lived always in a private condition himſelt ; cannor, becauſe they have no Force 
upon whoſe friendſhip and fidelity they can rely. Moreover States which are ſuddenly Cor- 


quered (as all things elſe in Nature, whoſerile and increale is lv {peedy) can hayc nouns 
oundy 


| tis Adyetlaricsand reduc'd their Friendsthe Duke _— a (air Foundation for his Great- 
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toundation, bur what will be ſhaken and lupplaited by the fi. it guſt of Adverliicy, unleis 
they who have becn {o [udeniy exalted, be {o wilcas to prepare Prudently in tinie for the 
Conſervation of what Fortune threw ſo luckily in their Lap. «n1 Eſtabiiſh Afrerwards ſuch 
Fnncamentals for their Duration, as orhers (which ] mentaned betore) have done in the like 
Caſes. About the Arrival at this Authority, cicher by Virtue, or good Fortune, I ſhall in- 
Qince in Two Examples, thatare [rcſh in our Memo y, one is Frances Sforza, the other Ce 
ſor Brgta: Sforz.a, by juſt Means, and extraordinary V ircue, made himielt Dake of Melan, 
and enjoy'd it1n great Peace, tho" gain'd wit! mich | rouble. Borgra, on the other (ide, 
/ealled commonly Duke of Valentine) got leveral tair Territories by the Fortune of his Fa- 
ther, Pope Alexander, and loſtrhem all after his Death, tho' be ulcd all his [:duftry, and 
Employed all the Arts, which a Wiſe and Brave Pricc2 ought ro Co, to fix hiniſelt inthe 
Sphear, where the Arms and Fortune o7 other People had placed Him : For he (as I (aid be- 
fe) who la'd not his Foundation 1n Time, may yer raile his SuperſtruCture, but with great 
Treuble t1 the Architeft, and great Danger to the Buildiag. It cherefore che whole Progiels 
of the ſaid Duke be conl1ered, it will be found, what ſolid Foundations he had laid for his 
{ture Dominion 3 of which Progrets, I chiok it pot ſuperfluous ro Cd1/courle, becauſe, I know 
not wha better Precep:s ro D.(play before a new Prince, than the Example of his ARtions, 
and tho' his oxn Orders and Methods cid him no good ; it wasnot lo much his Fault, as the 
Malignity of his Fortune. : 

Pope Alexander VI. had a Deſire to make his Son Duke Valentsne Great, bur he ſaw ma- 
ny Blocks and Impediments in the Way both for the preſent, and furure. Firſt he could nor 
ee any way to Advance him to any Terricory that depended not upon the Church, and to 
thoſei his Gitr, he was ſure the Dake of Azzlan, and the Venetzans would never conſent, for 
Faenza and Rimimumn bad already put themſelves under the Yenetzan ProteRtion. He was 
likewiſe ſenſible, that the Forces of 7raly, cſpectally thoſe who were capable ot afliting bim, 
wore in the Hands of thoſe who ought to apprehend the Greatneſs of the Pope, as the 
Urſin, Colonn;ſft, and their Followers, and theretore could nor- Repole any great Confidence 
in them : bc ſides, the Laws and Alliar ces of all the States in taly muſt of necellity be diſtur- 
bed. before he conld make himlelt Maſter of . any Part, which was no hard marter to do, 
finding the Venettans upon lome p! ivare Intereſt of their own, inviting the French to another 
Expedition into 7taly, whico his Holine(s was fo far from oppoling, that he Promoted it 
by Diſſolution of King Lewzs his former Marriage. Lewzs theretore paſſed the Alps by 
the Affitance of the Vererrans, and Alexanders Conſent, and was no ſooner in Milan, but 
he ſent Forces to affiſt the Pope in his Emerpriz? againſt Rowagns, which was immediatly 
ſurrendred upon the Kings Reputation. Remagna being in this manner reduc'd by the Duke, 


# and the Colonreſe defeated, bting ambirious not only to keep what he had gor, but to ad- 
> varce in his Corqueſts, txo thigs obſirufted ; one was the Ifidelity of bis own Army 


the other the Averſion of the French: tor he was jealous of the Forces of the Urſens who 
wee in his Service; fuſpe&ed they wovld fail him inhis necd, ard either hinder his Con- 


= queſt, or take ir from him when he had done ; and the ſame Fears he had of the Freach; and 
& his Jealouſie cf the Urſin: was much increaſed, wi en ater the expugnation of Faenzg, aflaul- 
© ting Bologna, he found them very cold and backward in the Artack : and the King's Incli- 
© nation he diſcover'd, when having pofl-(yd bimiclt of the Durchv of U-41n, he Javaded 
& Tuſcany, and was by him 1cquir'd to d: (1t. Whereupon rac Duke relolved ro depend no 
E longer upon Fortune, and Foreign Affiitarice, ard tie firſt Courle he rook+ was to weaken 
= the Party of the Urſini and Colont in Rome, which he elected very neatly by debauch- 
® ing ſuch of their Adherents as were Gentiernen, raking them wito his own Service, and gi- 
= ving them hcnorable Penſions, and Governments, and Commands, according to their 
© reſpeQive Qualities, ſo that in a ſew Months,their Paſhon for that Fattion evaporated, and 
© they turn'd all for the Duke. Alter this he atrended an Opportunity of ſupplanting the Uy- 
© fin, as he had done the Family of the Coloxme beſore ; which happened very lackily, and 
& wasas luckily improved : for the Vrſant conlidering too late. that the Greatneſs of the Duke 
© and the Church tended to their Ruin, held a Council at a Place called Magione in Perugta, 
© which occaſioned the Rebelion of Urbi#, the Tumulrs in Romagna.and a thouſand Dangers 
tothe Duke beſides ; but though he overcame them all bv rhe Atiſtance of the French,and 

| recovered his Reputation, yer he grew weary of his Forcign Allies, as having nothing fur- 


ther to oblige them, and berook himſelt ro this Arrifice, which he managed (odexterouſly, 
that the Uyſixs reconciled themſelves to him, by the Mediation of Sergaor Paulo, with 


-» 


whem for his Securiry he comporrted lo handſomly by preſenting with Mony, rich Stuffs, | 


and Horſes, that being convinced of his Integrity, he condudted them to: Sznigaglta, and 
celiverd them into the Dukes hands. Having by this means exterminated tne chict of 


neſs 
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had created him many Enemies; to remove that i]l Opinion, and recover the AfﬀeRiong o 


neſs, having gain'd Rowagna and the Dutchy of VUrb:n, and infinuated with the People hy 
giving them a Guſt bt their future Felicity.” And becauſe this part is not unworthy tg þ; 
known, for imication ſake, } will not paſs it in filence. When the Duke had poſlels'd him. 
ſelf, of Romagna finding it had been {5overncd by poor and inferiour Lords, who had rather 
Robb'd than Corre&ed their SubjeQts, and given them more occaſion ot Diſcord than Ui. 
ty, infomuch as that Province was full of Robberies, Riots, and all manner ot Infolencie,, 
to reduce them to Unanimity, and SubjeQtionto Monarchy, he thought ic neceſlary to pry, 
vide them a good Goyernour, and thereupon he conterred that Charge upon Romiro & Orcs, 
with abſs]ute Power, though he was a Erucl, and a pathionate Man. Orco was not long be. 
fote he had ſettled it in Peace, with no ſmall Reputation to himſ=lf. Afterwards the 
Duke apprehending ſo large a Power might grow odious to the People, he erefted a Coy 
of Judicatute in the middlfof the Province, in which every City had its Adyocate, ang a7 
excellent Perſon was appointed to preſide. And becaule he diſcover'd, that his pals'd Seyeriy 


the People, he had a Mind to ſhow, that if any Cruclty had been Exerciſed, it proceeded ng 
from him, but from the Arrogance of his Minilter ; and for their further contirmation, he 
cauſed the ſaid Governout to be apprehended, and his Head chopt oft ore Morning, in the 
Maiker-place at Ceſenz, with a wooden Dagger on one fide of him, and a Bl-oily Knife © 
the other ; the Ferocity of which Spectacle, not only appeas'd, but amaz'd the People for; © 
while: But reaſſumiog our Diſcourſe, 11ay, the Duke finding himſelf powertul enough, 
and ſecure againſt preſent Danger, being himlſelt as ſtrong as he defired, and his Neighbouy 
in a manner reduced to an Incapacity of hurcing him, being willing to £0 on With his Con. & 
queſt, there remaining nothing but a Jealoufie of France, and not without caule, for he knex © 
that King had found his Error at laſt, and would be ſure ro obſtruct him. Hereupon he be. © 
gan to look abroad for new Allies, and to bzftrate and ſtagger rowards France, as appea. © 
ed when the French Army advanced intothe Kingdom ot Nafles againſt the Spaxiards who © 
had Belieg'd Cajers ; bis great Deſign was to ſecure himlelt againſt the French, and he had © 
doubtleſs done it, if Alexander had lived. Theſe were his Proviſions againſt the dangey © 
that were imminent, bur thoſe that were remote, were more doubtful and uncertain. The © 
firſt thing he feared, was, leſt che next Pope ſhould be his Enemy, and reafſume a}! that Aly 
anaer had given him, to ptevent which, he propoſed four ſeveral ways. The firſt wasby de F 
ſtroying the whole line of thoſe Lords whom he had dilpoſſeſſed, that his Holineſs migh Þ 
haye nooccaſion to reſtore them ; The ſecond was to cajole the Nobility in Rox, and dras © 
them over to his Party, that thereby he might put an awe and reltraiat upon the Py, © 
The third was, if potfible, to make the College his Friends. The fourth was to make © 
himſelf fo ſtrehg before the Death of his Father, as to be able to ſtand upon his own Leg, © 
and repel the firſt violence that ſhould be praftiſed agataſt him. Three of theſe four Fxpe. 
dients he hat! try'd before Alexander Died, and was in a fair way for the fourth, all th 
difleiz'd Lords which came mto his Clutches, be put to Death, and lefi few of them 
maining : He had infinuated with the Nobility of Rowze, and gor a great Party inthe Co. Þ* 
lege of Catdinals, and as to his own Corroboration, he had def1gn'd to make himſelf MB 
ſter of Tujcany, bad got poſſeffion of Perugia, ard Prombrino already, and taken Piſa in 
his proteftion : And having n> farther regard of the Frexch (who were beaten out oF 
the Kingdom of Naples by the ' Spamaras, and both of them reduc'd to neceſſiry of ſeckin 
his amity) he leapt bluntly into Prſa, after which Lucca and Sienna, ſubmitted withou 
much trouble, partly in hatred to the Florentines, and partly for fear, and the Florentim 
were grown deſperate, and without any hopes of Relict; fo, that had theſe things happen 
before, as they did the ſame year in which Alexander Died, doubtleſs he had gain'd ſo mud 
{irength and reputation, chat he would have ſtood firm by himſelf, upon the Baſis of his on 
power and condutt, without depending upon Fortune, or any Foreign Supplies. But his Fx (x 
ther Diced five Years after his Son had taken up Arms, and left him nothjog ſolid, andit 
certainty, but Rowagns only, and the reſt wete 111 N#216us, infeſted with two tormidable At 
mies, and himfeff mortally Sick. This Duke was a Man of that Magnanimity and Pr 
dence, underſtood ſo well which way Men were to be wheedled, or deſtroy'd, and (uch wet 
the Foundations that he had-laid in a ſhort time, that had he not had thoſe two great Arm 
upon his back, and a fierce Diſtemper upon his Body, he had overcome all difficultics, a 
brought his Deſigns to Perfeftion. That the Foundations which he had laid were plaulibt, 
appear'd by the patience of his Subjefts in Romagna, who held out for him a comp 
Month, though they knew he was at Deaths Door, and unlikely eyer ro come out of Rew' 
to which place, chough the Bagliom, the Vire#i and Urſint returied, ſecing there was 
likelihood of his recovery, yer they could not gain any of his Party, nor Debauch the 
rotheir ſide : *Tis poſfible he was, not able to put who he pleaſed into the Pontifical _ 
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yet he had Power enough to keep any Man out who he thought was his Enemy : Buc had 
it been his Fortune to have been well when his Father Alexander died, all things had ſuccce- 
ded to his Mind. He told me himſelf about the Time that Zulius XI. was Created, that 
he had conſidered well the Accidents that might befal him upon the Death of his Father,and 
provided agaiuſt chem all, only he did nor imagine thatat his Death,he ſhculd be (o near ic 
himſelf. Upon ſerious Examination therefore of the whole Condut of Duke Valentine, 1 
ſee nothing to be reprehended,ic ſeems rather proper to me to propole him (as I have done ) 
aan Example for the Imitation ot all ſuch asby the Favour of Fortune, or the Supplies of 
other Princes, have got into the Saddle ; tor his Mind being fo large, and his Intentions fo 
high, he could not do otherwiſe, and nothing could have oppoſed the Greatneſs and Wii- 
dom of his Deſigns, bur his own Infirmity, and the Death of his Father. He therefore who 
thinks it neceſſary in the Minority of his Dominion to ſecure himſelt againſt his Enemies ; 
to gain himſelf Friends, to overcume whether by Force, or by Fraud ; to make himielt 
beloy'd, or tear'd by his People z to be followed and reverenced by his Soldiers; to deſtroy 
and exterminate ſuch as would do him Injury ; to repeal and ſuppreſs old Laws, and intro- 
duce new ; to be Severe, Grateful, Magnanimous, Liberal, Caſhier and Disband ſuch of his 
Army as were Unfaithful, and put new in their Places ; manage himſelt fo in his Alliances 
with Kings and Princes, that all of them ſhould be either Obliged rorequite him, or afraid 
ro offend him;He,I ſay,cannot find a freſher or betrer Model than the Actions of this Prince; 
[tin any thing he be ro be condemned, it is in ſuffering the EleCtion of Zultus XI. which 
was much to his prejudice ; for though (as is ſaid before) he might be unable ro make the 
Pepe as he pleaſed; yer it was in his Power to haye pur any one by, and he ought never to 

have conſeated ro the EleCtion of any of the Cardinals whom he had formerly offended, or 

who after their Promotion were like to be jealous of him ; tor Men are as Miſchievous for 
Fear, as for Hatred. Thoſe Cardinals which he had diſobliged, were, among others, the 

Cardivals of St. Peter ad Vincula, Collonno St. George, and Aſcamus. The relt, if any of 
them were advanced, to the Papacy, might well be atraid of him,except the Spanzſb Cardi- 

nals, and the Cardinal of Roax ; The Spamaras by reaſon of their Obligations and Alliance 

and the other, by reaſon of his Intereit in the Kingdom of Fraxce. Whercfore aboye all 

things, the Duke ſhould have made a Speriſh Cardinal Pope; and if that could not have 

been done, he ſhould rather have conſented to the Eleftion of Roan, than St. Peter ad Vin- 

cula; for *tis weakneſs to believe, that among Great Perſons, new Obligations can oblite- 

rate old Injuries and Diſguſts. So that in the Eleftion of this Faults XI. Duke Valentine com- 

mitted an Error that was the Cauſe of his utter Deſtruction. 


CH AP. VIIL 


Of ſuch as have arriv'd at their Dominion, by wicked and 
injuſtifiable Means. 


; N$ W becauſe there are two Ways from a private Perſon to become a Prince, which 


Ways are not altogether to be attributed cicher to Fortune or Management, I think ic 


| notconvenient to pretermit them, though of one of them] may ſpeak more largely where 
© Occaſion is offered to Treat more Ry of Republicks.One of the Ways 1s when one 


is advanced to the Soveraignty by any lilegal nefarious Means: The other when a Cirizen 
by the Favour and Partiality of his Fellow-Citizens is made Prince of his Country. I ſball 
(peak of the firſt in this Chapter, and Juſtifie what I ſay by two Examples, one Ancieut,the 


| cher Modern, without entring farther into the Merits of the Caulc, as judging them fut- 


fcient for any Man who is necefficated to follow them. Agathocles the Szclian, not only 
froma privace, but from a vile and abje& Condition, was made King of Syracuſe, and be- 
ing but the Son of a Potter,he continued the Diſſoluteneſs of his Lite,thorow all the Degrecs 
of his Fortune : Nevertheleſs his Vices were accompanied with ſuch Courage and Attivity, 
that he applied himſelf ro the Wars, by which, and his great Induſtry, he came at length 
to the Pretor of Syracuſe : Being ſertled inthat Dignity,and gy to make him- 
{elf Prince,and hold that by Violence,without Obligation to any Body,which was conferred 
upon him by Conſent, he ſertled an Intelligence with Amilcar the Carthagintan, who was 
thenat the Head of an Army in Sicily, and calling the People and Senate of Syracuſe roge- 
ther one Morning, as if he had been to conſult them in ſome Matter of Importance to the 


W Nate, upon a Signal appointed, he cauy'd his Soldiers to kill all the Senators, and the moſt 
# Wealthy of the People; after whoſe _— — and Poflcefled the Dominion of that 
2. 


City, 
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City without any obſtruCtion : and though afterwards he loſt rwo great Battels to the 
Carthaginians, and at length was beſieg'd, yet he was not only able to defend that City, but 
leaving part of his Forces for the ſecurity of that,with the reſt he tranſported into Afri; 

and ordered Things ſo.that in a ſhort Time he reliev'd he me ney reduced the Carthags. 
tans into ſuch extream necellity, that they were glad to make Peace with him,and contene. 
ing themſelves with Africk, leave Sicily ro Agathocles. He then whoexamines the Exploits 
and Condutt of Agathocles, will find little or nothing that may be attribured to Fortune, 
ſeeing he role not (as is ſaid before)by the favour of any Man,but by the ſteps and grada. 
tions of War ; with a thouſand difficulties and dangers having gotten that Goveramen, 
which he maintained afterwards with as many noble Archieyements. Nevertheleſs it cannot 
be called Virtue in him to kill his tellow-Cicizens, betray his Friends,to be without Faith, 


without Picy,or Religion; theſe are ways may get a Man Empire,but no Glory nor Repy. 
cation: Yet if the Wiſdom of Agathocles be conſidered, his Dexterity in encountring, and F 
overcoming of dangers, his Courage in ſupporting and ſurmounting his Misfortunes; | dv F- 


not ſee why he ſhould be held inferiour to the beſt Caprains of his rime. Bur his unbounded 
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Cruelty and barbarous Iohumanity, added to a million of other Vices,will not permit that F- 


he be numbred amongſt the moſt Excellent Men. So then that which he performed caonct © 
juſtly be artribured co either Fortune or Virtue, tor he did all himſe)t without eicher the one 


or the other. In our Days under the Papacy of Al-xazder VI. Olizerotto da Fermo being 


lefr young many Years ſince by his Parents, was brought up by his Uncle by the Mothers 3 
fide, call'd 7ohn Tog/tan, and in his youth liſted a Soldier under Pavlo Vitellt, that having © 
improved himſelf by his Diſcipline, he might be capable of ſome Eminent Command. © 


P.slo being dead, he ferved under Yitel:zz9 his Brother,and in ſhort time by the acutench © 
of his Paris, and the briskieſs of his Courage, became ore of the beſt Officers in his Army, F 


But thinking it beneath him to continue in any Man's Service, he conſpit'd with ſome of his © 
fellow-Citizzvs of Fermzo (to whom the Servitude of their Country was more agreeable © 
than its liberty) by the help of Y:tteleſco ro ſeize upon Fermo : In order to which, he writ a © 
Letter to his Uncle Fohn Fogliano, importing, That having been abſent many years, be © 
had thoughts of viſiting him and Fer, and taking ſome little diverſion in the place © 


where he was born,and becauſe the deſign of his Service had been only the gaining of Ho 


nour, That his fellow-Citizens might (ec his time had not been ill ſpent, he deſired admil. Þ 


ſion for a hundred Horſe of his Friends, and his Equipage, and beg'd of him chat he would F 
take Care they might be honourably received, which would redound not only to his Honor, Þ 


but his Ulncles, who had had the bringing him up. 7ohn was not wanting in any Office to 
his as rg and having caus'd him to be nobly received, he lodged him in his own Houle, Þ 
where | 
cation of his wicked Deſign : he made a great Entertainment, to which he invited 94 © 
Fogliani, and all the chict Citizens in the Town. About the End of the Treatment, when Þ 
they were entertaining one another, as is uſuai at ſuch times, Ol:werotto very ſubtilly pro- 
muted certain grave Diſcourſes about the Greatneſs of Pope Alexander, and Ceſar his So, 


and of their Deſigns; Johy and the reſt replying trecly ro what was ſaid, Oliverotto (mild, 


and told them thoſe were Points to be argued more privatelv, and thereupon removiae 
into a Chamber, his Uncle, and the reſt of his tellow-Citizens followed ; They were {catc 
ſate down, before Soldiers (which were conceal'd about the room) came forth, and kill'd 1| 
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of them, and the Uncle among the reſt ; After the Murder was committed, Oliavri 


mounced on Horſe-back, rode about, and rum:maged the whole Town, having beſieged the 
chief Magiſtrate, in his Palace; ſo that for Fear, all People ſubmitted,and he eſtablifidi 
Government of which he made himſelf Head. Having put ſuch to Death as were diſconten 
ed,and in any Capacity of doing him hurt, he fortified himſelf with new Laws,both Militar 
and Civil, infomuch as in a years time he had nor only fix'd himſelf in Fermo, but was bt 
come terrible to all that were about him; and he would have been as hard as Agathocls 0 
be ſupplanted, had he not ſuffered himſelf ro have been circumvented by Ceſar Borgia, ui 
at Singalia (as afoteſaid) he took the Urſin, and Vitels ; where alſo he himſelf was takenift 
Year after his Partacide was committed,and ſtrangled with his Maſtervice#0zz9 from wh 
he had learned all his good Qualities and evil. | 

It may ſeem wondetful to ſome People how it ſhould come to paſs that Agathocls, ® 
ſuch as he, after ſo many Treacheries,and Acts of Inhumanity, ſhould live quietly in tt 
own Tountry ſo long, defend themſelves fo well againſt foreign Enemies, and none of tit 
SubjeAs conſpire againſt them art home; ſeeing ſeveral others, by reaſon of their Cruel! 
have not been able, even in times of Peace, as well as War, to defend their Govern 
I conceive it fell out according as their Cruelty was well or ill applycd : I ſay well app 
(if that word tmay be added to an ill Attion) and it may be called fo, when committed , 


e continued ſome days, preparing in the mean time what was neceſſary to the Ext. F 
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once, aid that of necelti'y for ones own preſervation, bur rever repeared afrerwards, ard 
even ten cOnveried as much as pallible to the benefir of the SibjeCts. 111 applyed, are ſuch 
Cruckics as are bur few in the beginning, but in time do rather nwſtiply chan decteafe. 
Thoſe who are goilty of the firit,dv receive affiftance fornerim+s both from God 22d Man, 
2nd Apathocles is an inffanc?. But the ochers cannot pollibly: ſubſiſt Ioyg ; From whence ir 
10 bs obſerved, that he who Ulurps the Government of anv State, is ro exrcine and pic 
| in pratic? all che Cruelties which be thinks Marerial at once,/thac he may Have no occaſtia: 
| renew them often, but that by his diſcontinuance, he may molitfie the People, and by 
© his Beacfits bring them over to his fide: He who dozs otherwiſe, whether tor Fear, or il! 
© Counſel, is obliged to be always ready with his Knite in his hand, for he can never repoſe 
= any Confidence 1n nis Subjcfts, whilſt they, by reafon of his freſh ard continued Inhuma- 
= ties, cannot be ſecure againſt him : So then IMjurics are to be committed all at once, thar 
T the lat being the leſs the Diſtafte may be likewile rhe le6z bur Benefirs ſhould be giſtilled 
” by drops, that the Reliſh may be the greater, Ahave all a Ptinct is ſo ro behave himſelf 
| towards his Subj2ts, that neither gavd Foriume ot bad ſhonld be able ro alrer him; for 
” b:j:gonce aſſaulted with Adyertuy, you have no 1i1-ne todo Miſchief, and the good which 
you do, dors you no g-09, being looxed upon as forced, and fo no Thanks ro be due for it. 
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bi Shall ſpeak now of che other Way, when a Principal Citizen,ntt by wickedContiyance; 
ble or intolerable Vio!ence is made Soveraign of his Country, which may be called a Civil 
ra © principality, and is not to be atraimned by cicher Vircue, or Fottune alone, but by a lucky 
he © forrof Cratt: This Man,l fay,arrives at the Government by the Fayour of the People or No: 
ac © dbilicy; for in all Cities the meaner and the betrer ſort of Citizens are of different humours, 
1g and it proceeds from hence that the Common People are not talling ro be commanded and 


wi. oppreſſed by the Great Ones,and the Great Ones are not to be ſatisfied withour it:From this 
” givetlity of Appetite, one of thele three Effets do ariſe, Principality, Liberty, or Licenti- 
” ouſncf. Principality is cauſed cither by che People, or the Great Ones, as,cither the one, ot 


or, Þ - . 
o& theother as occaſion : The Great Ones findingthemlelves unablero refiſt the Popular Tor- 
it, © rent,do many times Ulnanimoully confer their whole Authority upon one Perſon, and create 
ww. © him Prince, that under his ProreCtion they may be quiet and ſecure. The People on the 


by E other ſide, when over-power'd by their Adverſativs, do the ſane thing, tranſmicting their 
” Powertoa finple Perſon, whois mage Kirg for their berter Defence. He who arrives at 


]en * * 4 an = . . 
0. © theSoveraignty,by the Alliſtance of the Gre: Ones, pteſerves it with more difficulty, than 
n | he whois adyanced by the Poople,becauie be hay ab wut him many of his old Affaciates,wha 


vB thinking themſelves his Equals, ae not ro b= dirett:d and managed as he would have them. 

” Buthz, that is preferred by the People, ſtanJs alone without Equals, and has no Body, of 
” very fer abut him, but what are ready to obey: Moreovet the Gt andees are hardly ro be 
I fatisfied without Injury to others, which is ocherwiſe with the People, becauſe their Deſigns 
” are mote reafonable,than the Deſigns of the Great Ones,which ate fixt upon commandirg, 
and oppreſling altogether, whilſt che People endeavour only ro defend and ſecure them- 
ſelves. Moreover, where the People is adverſe; the Prince can never be ſafe, by reaſon of 
their Numbers,whereas the Great Ones are bur few, and by conſequence not ſo dangerous. 
The worſt that a Prince can exp<& from an Injured and Incenſed People, is tro be Deſerted + 
Bar if the Great Ones be provoked,he is not only to ffar abandoning, but Confpiracy,and 
banding againſt him z for the Greater Sort bzing more provident and cunning, they look 
cut in time to their ownSafety,and make their Jereſt with the Perſon,who they bope will 
overcome. Beſides the Prince is obliged to live always with one and the ſame People, bur 
with the Grandees he is under no ſuch Obligation, fot he may Create, and Degrade, Ad- 
vance and Remove them as he pleaſes. Bur for the better Explication of this Part, I (ay, 
That theſe Great Men ate to be conſidered two Ways eſpecially : That is, whether in the 
manner of their Adminiſtration they do wholly follow the Forrune and latereſt of the Prince, 
or whether they do otherwiſe. Thoſe who devote themſelves entitely ro his Buſineſs, and 
are not Rapacious, are to be valued and preferred. Thoſe who are more temiſs, and will 
not flick to their Prince, do it commonly upon ewo Motives, either our of Lazineſs or Fear 
(and in thoſe caſes they may be employed, eſpecially it rhey be wiſe ata of good Counſel, 


becauſe if Afﬀairs proſper, thou gaireſt Honour thereby ; if they miſcarty, rhou needeſt noc 
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to fear then) or upon Ambition, and Delign, and that is a Token that their Thought y, 
more intent upon their own Advantage than thine. Of theſe a Prince ought always to hy, 
a more than ordinary Care, and order them as if they were Enemies profeſſed, for ig 
diſtreſs they will be ſure to ſet him forwards, and do what they can to deſtroy him. 

therefore who comes to be Prince by the Favour and Suffrage of the People, 1s obligeq 
keep them his Friends, which ( their deſire being nothing but Freedom from Opprefiay 
may be cafily done. But he that is preferred by the Intereſt of the Nobles againſt the Mir 
of the Commons, is above all things ro endeavour to Ingratiate with the People, whig 
will be as the other if he undertakes their Protetion : And Men receiving good Offi 
where they expected ill, are indear'd by the Surprize, and become better atteted to the; 
Benefaftor than perhaps they would have been, had he been made Prince by their imme. 


diate Fayour. There are many Ways of infinuating with che People, of which no cc: 
Rule can be given,becauſe they vary according to the diverſity of the' SubjeEt, and therefy 
I ſhall paſs them art this time concluding with this Aſſection, That ir is neceſſary above | 
Things, that a Prince preſerves the AfﬀeCtions of his People, otherwiſe,in any Exigence, 
has no refuge nor remedy. Nebides Prince of the Spartans, ſuſtained all Greece, and a Vi 
Qorious Army of the Romans,and defended the Government and Country againſt them al, 


and to do that great Action, it was ſufficient for him to ſecure himſelf agaii:ft the Maching © 


tions of a few, whereas if the People had been his Enemy, that would not have dove it, I; 
no Man impugn my Opinion with that Old Saying, He that builds upon the Perp!*, builg © 
=Þ the Sand. That is true indeed when a Citizen ot private Condition relics upon the Þ 


copic, and perſwades himſelf chat when che Magiſtrate , or his Adverſary, goes about ty 


oppreſs him, they will bring him off, in which caſe many Preſidents may be produced, and 
particularly the Graccht in Rowe, and Georgio Scalt in Florence. But if the Prince tha 
builds upon them, knows how to Command, and be a Man of Courage, not dejetted in © 
Adyerſity, nor deficient in his other Preparations, but keeps up the Spirits of his People by © 


his own Valour and Condu&t, he ſhall never be deſerted by them, nor fad his Foundat. © 


ons laid in a wrong Place. 


Theſe kind of Governments are moſt tottering and uncertain, when the Prince ſtrains of x 4 
ſudden, and paſſes (as at one Leap) froma Civil, to an Abſolute Power, and the Reaſonis, © 
becauſe they either Command, and A by themſelyes, or by the Miniſtry and Mediation Þ 


of the Magiſtrate : In this laſt caſe,their Authority is weaker,and more tickliſh,becaule it de. 


pends much upon the Pleaſure and Concurrence of rhe Chicf Officers, who (in time of Ad. © 
verlity eſpecially) can remove them eaſily, cither by negleCting, or reſiſting their Com. Þ 
mands: nor is there any Way for ſuch a Prince inthe Perplexity of his Aﬀairs to eſtabliſha Þ 


Tyranny becauſe thoſe Citizens and Subjefts who uſed to exerciſe the Magiſtracy, retain 


Nill ſuch Power and Influence upon the People, that they will not infringe the Laws, to F | 
obey his ; and in Time of Danger he ſhall always want ſuch as he can truſt. So that a Prince } 
is not to take his Meaſures according to what he ſees in Times of Peace when of the Subjeds F 


(having nothing to do but to be governed) every one runs, every one promiſes, and every 


ones dies for ws when Death 1s at a diſtance: but when Times are T<mpcſtuous, and the | 


Ship of the State 
expoſe themſelves: And this Experiment is the more dangerous, becauſe it can be pratti 
ſed but once : So then, a Prince who is provident and wiſe ought ro carry himſelf fo, that 
in all Places, Times and Occaſions, the People may have necd of his Adminiſtration and 
Regiment, and ever after they ſhall be faithful and true. * 


CHAP. X 


How the Strength of all Principalities is to be computed. 


O any Man that examinrs the Nature of Principalicies, it is worthy his Conſideration, 

whether a Pcince has Power and Territory enough to ſubfiſt by himſelf,or whether he 
needs the Aſſiſtance, and Protetion of other People. To clear the Point a little better, 1 
think thoſe Princes capable of Ruling,who are able cither by the Numbers of their Men, or 
the Greatneſs of their Wealth to raile a Compleat Army, and bid Battle to any thac ſhall 
Invade them; and thoſeI think depend upon others, who of themſelves dare not meer their 
Enemy is the Ficld, but are forced to keep within their Bounds, and defend them as well as 
they can. Of the fir 
Of the ſecond no more can be ſaid, but ro adyiſe ſuch Princes to Strengthen and Fortific the 


ſt,we have ſpoken alrcady, and ſhall ſay more as Occaſion is preſented. 


Capital 


as need of the Help and Afliſtance of the Subject, there are but few will F 
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Capital Towns mn cheir Lominons, and not tO trouble bimlelt with the whole Country ; 
and whoever ſhall co har, ans, inorher things, manage himſeli wich the SubjcAs as I have 
Jeſcribed, and perbaps ſhall do hereatter, ſhall with great Caw'ion be Inyaded, for Meu are 

y wary anc render of enterprizirg any thing that is difficulr, aud nv great ealine!s 


| 
eneral! F . ay | ob 
y 0 be found in Artackirg a Town well Fortify'd and Provided, where the Prince js 1! 


hated by the People. TN 
The Towns in Germany ate many of them free ; though their Country and Difrift he bur 


ſmall, yet they obey the Emperor but when they pleaſe, and arc inno Awe cirher of him, 
or any other Prince of the Empire, becaule they areall lo well Fortified, every one love 
apon the Taking of any one of them, as a Work of great Difficulty and T ime, thcir Wails 
| being ſo ſtrong, their Dircheslo deep, their Work fo regular, and well provided with Can 
© y0n, and their Stores and M1g3zines always furniſh'd for a Twelve Month. Beftdes whico, toc 
© the Aliment and Suſtcnance of the People, and that they inay be nv burthen to the Public, 
© they have Work-houtes, where for a Year together, the Poor may be Employed in ſuch 
© things as are che Nerves and Lite of that City, and ſuſtain themſelves by their Labour, Mi: 
KF bary Dilcip.nc and Exerciles arc likewtie much in requeſt there, and many Laws and good 
© Cuſtoms they have to maintain them. | 
* APrincethen, whohas a Ciry well Fortihed, and the AﬀeQions of his People, is not eafily 
I: be Molkſt:d, and hethar dors Moleſt him,is like to repent it;for the Afſairs of this World 
© arc fo vations, it is almoſt imp: flible for any Army to lie quietly a whole year before a 
n the B* Town, without interruption. It any objects, thatthe People having Houſes and Poll: ftions 
it to 7 ou: of the Town, will cor have Patience © {ce them Plundered and Bur-ed ;, and that Cha- 
,and rity co themſelves will make them forget their Prince; I anſwer, that a Wile and Dexterous 
tha F7 PÞ. ince will eafily Evade thoſe Difficul:ics, by encouraging his SubjeCts and perſwading them, 


din © {-m-rimes their troubles will not be long lometimes Inculcating, and pofſeſhng them with 
by BD: the Crielty of the Enemy ; and ſometimes by correcting and (ecuring himlelt nimbly of 
late {ch 45 appear roo Turbulent and Audacious. Moreoverthe uſual Pratt ice is for the Enemy 


EF t» Plunder and ſer the Country on Fire at their firſt coming whilſt every Man's Spirit is 
fa Þ high, and fixed upon Defence ; fo that the Princeneeds not corceraſtimelt, nor be trartul 


1s of that, for thoſe Miſchiefs ate pals'd and Inconveniencics receiv'd, and when the People in 
on ©” three or four days time begin to be cool, and conſider things ſoberly, they will find there is 
le. © noremedy, and joyn more cordially with the Prince, looking upon him as under an Obliga- 
d Þ tionto them, for having Sacrificed their Houſes and Eſtates in his Defence. And the na- 
nm © ture of Man is ſuch, to take as much Pleaſure in having Obliged another, as in being Ob- 
a & liged himſelf. Wherefore all rhings fairly confidered, it is no ſuch hard matter for a Prince 
in © not only to gain, but to retain the Aﬀettion of his Subjeft, and make them Patient of a 
o ® long Siege, if he be Wiſe and Provident, and takes care they want nothing, either for 
e © their Lively-hood or Defence. 
Ml | 
' | ORR 
 þ CHAP: I 

: 

Of Feclefraſtical Principalities. 


Hee remains nothing of this Nature to ke Ci/courſed, bur of Eccleſtaſtical Principalicies 

T about which the greateſt difficulty is to get into Poſſeſſion, becauſe they are gained ci- 

ther by Fortune or Virtue. bur kept without cither being ſupported by Ancient Srarutzs, U- 
iverſally received in the Chriſtian Church, which are of ſuch Power and Authoricy, they 

do keep their Prince in his Dignity, let his Converſation or ConduCt be what it will, Theie 

are the only Perſons who have Lands, and donot Defend them, Subjcfts and do not Govern 
them, and yet their Lands are not raken from them, tho” they never Defend them, nor their 
 Subjetsdiflutisfied, tho' they never regard them ;fo that theſe Principalities are the happieſt 
and moſt ſecure inthe World ; but being mannag'd by a Supernatural Power above the Wil- 
dom and Co:trivance of Man; I ſhall ſpeak no more of them, tor being ſetup, and continu- 
&d by God himſcif, it would be great Prefurnprion in any Man who ſhould undertake to dif 
pute them. Nevertheleſs, it ic ſhould be queſtioned how it came to paſs that in Temporal 
Things the Church is arrived at that height, feeingthat before Alexander's time, the Hralran 
Princes, not only ſuch as were Soveraigns, bur every Baron and Loyd, how inconfi !erable (o- 
ever in Temporal Afﬀairs, eſteemed of them burt little, yer (tne, it has been able not oniy 
to ſtartle and confront the King of France, but to drive him out of 7raly, and to Ruin the Ve- 
zettans, the Reafon of which, though alrcady well known, FTrhink itnot ſuperfluous to revive 
in ſome Meaſure, Before 
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b:toic Charles King oO! France paſſed tim(cl: into Italy, that Province was unger, 
Empire of the Pope, the Pexetians, the King of Naples, Duke of Melan, and the þy, 
tins | was the Intereſt of theſe Potetates, ro have a Care, ſome ofthem that no Fg, 
Prince ſhould come with an Army into Traly, and ſome that none among themlelyey fig, 
Ulinrp vpn the other, Thoſe ot whom the reſt were concern'd ro be moſt je, 
were the P. ps, and the Peretian: ro reſtrain the Venetians, all the reſt were us'd t6 


t-derate, as 11 the Deterce of Ferrara, To kerp under the Pope, the Roman Baromc 


ted mrc2, who being divided into rwo FaCti»:s (rhe Urſin, and Colonneſt in pery: 


Conrenution, with their Arms conſtantly in their hanis under the very Nole ot the Pope, 
kop? the Pontifical Power very low and infirm :aad alchough nox and thenthere happy, 
a Courapions Pope (as Szxtus)yert reicher his Courage, Wiſdom, nor Fortune wasable;Þ 
dilinrang'e him from thole Incommodities; and the ſhortneis of their Reign was there, 


[ ”” Sq 


rothe benctic of rhe Other ; tor rhe Pope beirg Dead, and Valentine Extin, what bothy 


them had gor, devolv'd upon the Charck : after him e's ſucceeded, and found t; d. 
Church in a flouriſhinz Condi:ion ; Rowagna was wholly in its Pcſicfhon, the Barry 
Rome” exterminated and gene, and their Factions (upprefied by Pope Alexanaer, and e. 


1>reof ; for ren Years time (which was 2s much as ary of them Reign'd) was ſcarce; 
fici n* tor the Supprefſi.an of either of the Patties, a 1d when the Colonneſt, as a Man may 
were almoſt excint, a new Enemy ſprang up againſt the Urſizz, whici revived the Cohn 
ſt, avd Re-eſtabiiſhed rhem again. This Emulation and Animclity at home, was the Cy; 
the Po2? was no more Formidablein Jraly ; after this Alexanier VI. was Advanc'd tothep,Þ* 
facy, who more than all thar had ever keen before him, demonſtrated, what a Pope vj; 
My and Power was able ro do ; having taken £dvantage of the French Invalion, by tf 
Miriitry and Corded of Duke Palextine, he periormed all that] have mentioned cl{cahoy 7 
z2monethe Attionsof the faid Duke. And though his Delign was not ſo much to adyan;y# 
the Chic, as ro ATzgrandize the Duke, yer what he cid for the one, curned afterwa, 


tides, a Way opercd for Raiting and Hoarding of Mony rever Pradtifed betore ; which Wy I 


Fulius Improving rather than otherwiſe, he began to entertain T houghts, nor only of Co, Þ 
quering Bo/egzya, but Maſtering the Vexetians, and Forcing the French out of Jtaly. AlF 
which great Enterprizes ſucceeding, it added much to his Honor that he impropriated ne 


thing, but gave all to the Church. He maintained alſo the Colonneſi and Urſint inthe (am Þ 


Condition as he found them,and though in Caſe of Scdition there were thole ready on bak Þ 


ſides to have Headed them, yer there were two Conſiderations which kept them at Pexce 


One was the Greatneſs of the Church which kept them in Awe the other was their Wand F 


Cardinals, which indeed was the Original of their Diſcontents, and will never ceaſe till | 
{ome of them be Advanced ro that Dignity ; for by them the Parties in Roxe, and withou, Þ 
are maintained, and the Barons Oblig'd to Defend them ; ſorhat the Ambirion of the Pie 


Lites is the Cave of all the Difſ-ntion and Tumul:s among the Baroys. 
His prelent Holineſs Pepe Leo had the Hoppine's to be Elefted at a T ime when it was moſt 


Powerful, and itis hop'd, it they made the Church great bv their-Arms, he by the nt. F 
griry of his Converſation, and a theufard other Virtues will Enlarge it much more and 


make itmore Venerable and Auguſt. 


 —}. 


CHAT AL 


How many Forms there are of Military Diſcipline, and of thoſe Souldiers 
which are called Mercenary, 


Avino ſpoken particularly of the ſeveral Sorts of Principalitiee, as I propoſed in the Be- 
einning ; Conſidered in part the Reaſons of their Conſtirtion and their Eyil ;, and 
tne Ways which many have taken ro acquire and preſerve them ; i remains that ] Pro- 


ceed now in a General Way upon ſuch things as may conduce to the Offence, or Defence of 
cicher of them. 


We have declared before that it is not only expedient but neceſlary for a Prince to take 
Care his Foundations be good, otherwile his Fabrick will be ſure to fail. 

The Principal Foundations of all States (New, Old, or Mixt) arc good Laws, and good 
Arms, and becauſe there cannot be Good Laws, where there are not Good Army, 
and where the Arms are Good, there muſt be Good Laws, ] ſhall paſs by the Laws, and 
diſcourſe of the Arms, 


I ſay, the Arms then with whicha Prince Defends his State,are his own Mercenary, Auxilia- 
iy 


” C 
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yor mixt. The Mercenary and Auxiliary arc unprofitable, and dangerous, aud that 
prince who founds the duration of his Government upon his Mercenary Forces, ſhall neyer 
ve firm nor ſecure, for they are Divided, Ambirious, Undiſciplin'd, Unfaithtul, Ioſolent to 
-heir Friends, AbjeCt co their Enemies, without Fear of God, or Faith to Men, fo the Ruin 
that Perſon who truſts to them, is no longer Protratted, than the Attempt is deterred ; 
-1time of Peace they Divorce you, 11 time of War they Deſert you, ard the Reaſon 15 be- 
# -v{c ic is not Love, nor any- Principle of Honour that keeps them inthe Field, 'cis only their 

| Pay, and that is ro: a Conſideration ſtrong enough to prevail with them to Die for you ; 


whilſt your have more Service to imploy them in, they are Excellent Soldiers; but tel] them 
of an Engagement, and they will either Disband belore, or Run away 10 the Bartle, 
And to cvince this, v.ould require no great Pains; ſeeing the Ruin of 7aly proceeded 


Z om no other Caule, than thar for ſeveral Years together it had Repoy'd it (clf upon Merce- 


nary Arms; which Forces, is potlivle, may have formerly done Service ro (ome particular 
Perſon, and behav'd themlelves well enough among one another, but no ſooner were they 


. Auack'd by a powetful Foreigner, bur they diſcovered themſelves, and ſkewed what they 
” werero the World: Hence it was, that Charles VIII. chalk'd out his own way into Ttaly; and 


that Perſon was in the right, who affirmed our own Faults were the Cauſe of our Miſeries; 


F* bur it wasnot thoſe Faults he believed, but thoſe I have mention'd, which being commir- 


F. 


1 « 


'F wed moſt Eninently by Princes, they (uftered molt remarkably in the Puniſhment, Bur 
® to come cloſer to the point, and give you a clearer ProſpeCt of the Imperte@ion and Infec- 
© liciry ofthoſe Forces. The great Officers of theſe Mercenaries, are Men of great Courage, or 
E otherwiſe ; if the firſt, you can never be ſafe, for they always aſpire to make themlelves 
* Great, either by Supplanting of you, who is their Maſter, or Oppreſling of other People, 


whom vou delir'd to have preſerved ; and on the other fide, it the Commanders be not 
Couragious, you ate Ruined again + it it ſheuld be urged, that all Generals will do the ſame, 
whether Mercenaries or others, | would anſwer, that all War is managed either by a Prince 
or Republic : The Prince is Obliged ro go in Perſon, and perform the Office of General 
himſelf : The Republic muſt depure ſome one of her choice Citizens, who is to be chanped, 
if he carries himſelt ill; it he bchaves bimſelt well, he is to be continued, bur ſo Straitned 
and Circum(crib'd by his Commithon, that he may not tranſgrels : And indeed, Experience 
tells us, that Princes alone, and Commonwealths alone, with their own private Forces, have 
performed Great Things, whereas Mercenaries do nothing but hurt. Beſides, a Martial 
Commonwealth that ſtands upon it's own Legs,and maintains it ſelf by it's own Prowels, is not 
ealily Ulurped, and falls not ſo readily under the Obedience of one of their Fellow-Citi- 
z2ns, aswhere all the Forces are Foreign. Rowe and Sparta maintained their own Liberty for 
many Years together, by their own Forces and Arms: The Szrſſes are more Material than 
their Neighbours, and by conſequence more free. Of the danger of Mercenary Forces, we 
have an ancient Example in the Carthagimtans, who after the end of their fiſt War with the 
Romans, had lik- to have bcea Ruin'd, and Over run by their own Mercenartes, though 
their own Citizens Commanded them. 

Aﬀcer the Death of Epaminondas, the Thehars made Philzp of Macedon their General, wko 
Defeated their Enemics, and enſlaved themſelves. Upon the Death of Duke Philip the Mz. 
laneſt entertained Franceſco Sfor2.4 againſt the Vearttans, and Franceſco, having wotſted the 
Enemy at Cararaggto. juyned himlelf with him, with Deſign to have Maſter'd his Maſters, 
Franceſco's Father was tr mcrlv in the Service of Zoan Queen of Naples, and on a ſudden 
Marched away trom Her with his Army, and lett Her utterly Defſticute, ſo that She was 
conſtrain'd rothrow Her (elf under the Proteftion ot the King of Aragon, and though the 
Venttians and Florentines both have lately enlarged their Dominion by Employing theſe 
Forces, and their Generals have rather Advanced than Enfſlaved them ; I anſwer, That the 
Florentines may impure it to their good Fortune, becauſe, of ſuch of their Generals as they 
might have rationally Feared, ſome had no Victories ro Encourage them, others were 
obſtructed, and others tarned their Ambition another Way; he that wasnot Vitorious was 
Grovanm Acuto, whole Fidelity could not be known, becauſe he had no Opportunity to 
break it, but eyery Body knows, had he ſucceeded, the Florentines had been all at his Mercy : 
Sfarza had always the Bracceſcht in Oppoſition, and they were reciprocally an Impediment 
the one to the other. Frazceſco turned his Ambicion upon Lombardy, Braccio upon the 
Church, and the Kingdom of Naples. Burt ro {peak of more modern Occurrences. The 
Florentizes made Paul Vitelli their General, a Wiſe Man, and one who from a private For- 
tune, had raiſed himſelf ro a great Reputation : Had Paul taken Piſa, no Body can be in- 
ſenſible, how the Florentizes muſt have Comported wich him, for ſhould he have quicred 
their Service, ard taken Pay of their Enemy, they had been loſt without Remedy, and to 
have continued him in that Power, had been in time to haye made him their Maſter, If 
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the Progre s of the Fexetzans be conltdered, they will be tound to have afted Securely 4; 
Honourably, whilſt their Aftfiirs were Managed by their o#n Forces (which was betore thy 
actempred ary thing upo!! the Terra firma) then all was done by the Gentlemen and Cog, 
mon People of that Ciry, aid they did very Great Things ; but when they began to Eng, 
prize at Land, they kegan to bace of their old Reputation and Dicipline, and to Degenery 
90 the Cuſtoms of [taly ; and when they began tro Conquer fit{t up97 the Continent, þ;F 
ving no great Terti:ory, and their Reputation being Formidable Abroad, there was y# 
eccatton that rhev ſhould be much afraid of their Offic?'s z; but afterwards, when they beg} | 
wo Extend their Empire, under the Command of Carmignoa, then it was they becary 
(entible of their Ertor ; for having touad him to be a great Captain by their ViCtories (unde? 
his ConduCt) againſt the Duke of Mean, perceiving him at.crwards grow Cool and Remi} 
in their Service, they concluded, no more great I bings were to be expected from him; ayf 
being 1:ciher willirg, nor indeed able to rake away his Commitlion, tor fear of looſing wizh 
they had vor, they were conſtrain'd for their own Secut ity to pur him to Death. Their Ger, 
rals aſter him were Bartolomeo de Bargamo, Roberto de San. Sevirand, and the Conte de Py, 
gliano, and ſuch as they, under whole Condutt the Venetzans were more like to loſe tha 
to gain, as ir happened nor long after at Valia, where in onc Batcle they Joſt as much as hob 
had been gaining cight Hundred Years with Incredible Labour and Difficulty ; which 
not ſtrange, if it be conlidered that by thoſe kind of Forces the Conqueſts are flow, ax 
Tedcious, and Weak ; but their Loſſes are Rapid and Wongdertul. And becauſe I am cor: 
with my Examples into 7taly, where for many Years all Things have been managh 
Mercenary Armics, I ſhall lay my Diſcourſe a little highcr, that their Original and Pt, 
grels being rendred more Plain, they may with more Eaſe be Regulated and Correft 
You muſt Underftand that in latter Timeswhen the Roman Empire began to Decline in Iu)! 
and the Pope to take upon him Authority in Temporal Afﬀeairs, 7raly became divided in} 
ſeveral States: For many of the Great Cities tcok Arms againſt their Nobilicy, who har | 
ing been formerly Favoured by the Emperours,kept the People under Opptefion, againſt whis 
the Church oppoſed, to gain to it {elf a Reputation ard Intereſt in Temporal Afain:} 
cther Cities were Subdued by their Citizens who made themſelyes Princes ; ſo that hd} 
(upon the Trarſlation of the Empire) being fallen into the Hands of the Pope and ſome oheþ 
Common-wealths; and thoſe Prieſts and Cztizexs unacquainted with the uſe and exercileaf 
Arms; they began to take Foreigners into their Pay : the Firſt Man who gave Reputatic} 
to theſe kind of Forces was Alberigo da Como of Romagna : among the reſt Braccio and Sſwy 
(the two great Arbiters of 7raly in their Time) were brought up under his Diſcipline, att} 
whom Succeeded the reſt who Commanded the Armies in /taly ro our days: and the enday 
their great Diſcipline and ConduCt was, that Italy was Over-run by Charles, pillagedh} 
Lemis.\iolated by Ferrand,and Defamed by the Smrzzers.The Order which they obleryl 
was, firſt to take away the Reputation from the Foot, and appropriate it to themlelye 
and this they did, becauſe their Dominion being buc Small, and to be Maintained by thet 
own Induſtry, a few Foot could not do their Bulineſs, and a great Bedy they could ns 
Maintain ; hereupon they changed their AMt:littza into Horſe, which being Digeſted invÞ 
Troops they Suſtain'd and Rewarded themſelyes with the Commands, and by degrees thif 
way of Cavalry was grown ſo much in Faſhion, that in an Army of 20000 Men, there ws F 
ſcarce 2090 Foot to be found. Belides, they endeavour'd with all pcothible Induſtry copr: | 
vent Trouble or Fear, either to themſelvesor their Souldiers, and their Way was by Killing 
no body in Fight, only taking one another Priſoners, and Diſmiſſing them aiterwards witl | 
out cither Prejudice or Ranſom.When they they were in Leazure before a Town, they Sha | 
not Rudely amongſt chem in the Night, nor did they in the Town diſturb them with ary | 
Salliesin their Camp ; no Approac hes or Intrenchments were made at Unſcaſonable hour, | 
and ncthing of Lying in the Field when Winter came on ; and all theſe Things did not hap | 
pen by any negligence in their Officers, but were part of their Diſcipline,and introduc'd{aÞ. 
ſaid before) to cale the Poor Souldier both of Labour and Danger,by which PraQtices the | 
haye brought Tzaly both into Slaycry, and Contempr. | 
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CHAP ME 
of Auxiliaries, Mix'd, and Natural Soldiers. 


Uxiliaries (»bich are another $2rt of unprofitable Soldiers) are when ſome pItent 

Prince is called to your Athitance and Deience z as was done not long fiace by Pope 
Julius, who in his Enterprize of Ferrara naving ſcen the ſad Experience ot his Metcerary 
Army, b-took [1mſcit ro A'1Xiltaries, a!d Capitalated with Ferran.t King of Sparn, that he 
Q ld com* with his Fo: Cs tt his Relic, Theſe Armies may do well enough torthem{(clves, 
bat he who invites them, 1s lure to be a Sutterer ; tor it they be beaten, he is ture co be a 
Loler,if they tuccecd, be i» Icft ar their Dilcretion; and though Ancicnt Hiſtories are tull of 
Examples of enis Kin, ver { thal: keep to that of Pope Fulzus XI. asone (ti}] freſh in our 
Memory, whoſe Expedition againſt Ferrara was very rath and inconfiderate, in that he pur 
all inco the Hands of a Stranger; bur is good Fortune preſemed him with a I hird Accidenr. 
which prevented bis reaping the Fruit of his Imp:udent EleCtion ; for his Sublidiary Troops 
being broken at Ravenna,and the 5n1&zers coming in, ad beating off the Vittors, beyon( 
all ExpeCtation,be e'caprd being a Pritoner to bis Enemies, becauſe they allo were Detea- 
ed, and to his Auxiliary Friends, becauſe he had Corquered by other Peoples Arms. The 
Flirentines being deftitute of So.diers, hired 19900 French tor the Reduction of Piju, by 
which Counſel they ran themlcIves into greater davpger, than ever they had done inall their 
Troubles before. The Emperor of Corſtanterople in oppeſition to his Neighbors, lent 10095 
Turks into Greec?, which could not be got out again whenthe War wasat an end, but gave 
the firſt beginning to rae Scrvitude and Captivity which thoſe Infidels brought upon chat 
Country.. He then,who has no mind to overcome, may make ule of rheſe Forces, for they 
are much more dangerous than the Mercenary. and will ruin you out of hand, becaulc they 
are always Unaiinoun:, and at the Command of other People, whereas the Mercenartes 
after they have gotten a Victorv, mult have lovger time, and more occation before they 
can do you a Miſchict, in reſpect they arc nor one Body, but made up out of (everal Coun- 
tries, entertain'd into your Pay, to which it you add a General of your own, they cannot 
ſuddenly afſume ſo much Authority as will be able ro do you any Prejudice. In ſhorr, ic is 
Cowardize and Sloth that is to be feared in the Mercenaries, and Courage and Aftivity in the 
Auxiliaries. A Wile Prince therctore never made ule of theſe Forces,but committed him- 
ſelf ro his own ; chooſing rather to be overc.:me with them, than to Conquer wich the other, 
becauſe;he cannot think that a Vifttory, which is ob:ain'd by- other Peoples Arms. I ſhall 
make no Scruple to p oduce Ceſar Borgra tor an Example. This Duke Javaded Romagna 
with an Army of Auxiliacics,conſifting wholly of Frexch,by whole Afliſtance he took [ola, 
and Furl: Bur finding them afterwards to rover in their Faich, and himſelt Infecure, he 
berook himlell to Mercenaries, as the ifs cangrrous of the ewo, and eneitained the Us/tre 
and Vit-ll imo his Pay ; findiag them alio irretolnte, unfairhiu} and davgerous, he dil- 
mild them, an for the future emploved none bui his own. From hence we may coll 
the differe c2 betwixe theſe two Sores of Forces, it w? confider the difterence in the Dukes 
Reputation,when the Urſ12.4 and Yitel were 1414 4 Service, and when he had no Soldiers buc 
his own : When he began to ſtand upon his own Leps, his Renown began to increale, aid 
indeed, before, his Eſtcem was not fo giCar, till cvety Body found him abſolute Maſter of 
his own Army. 

Having begun mv Examples in [taly, I am unwilliag to leave it, eſpzcial'y whil'ft ir ſup- 
plies us with (uch as ate treſh in our Memory ; v<t I cannot paſs by Hero of Syrars/e,u hom 
| have mentioned before. This Perſon being made General of the Syracuſan Army,quickly 
diſcovered the Mercenary Militia was not to be relied upon, their Cfricers being qualified 
like ours in Jtaly, and finding that he could ueitlior continue, nor d1icharge them ſecurely, 
he ordered things ſo, that they were all cur to picces, and then proſecuted che War wit! 
his own Forces alone, without any Foreign Athitance. To this purpole the Old Teftamene 
affords us a Figure not alcogether improper. When Daw4d preiented himſelf ro Saul, 2rd 
offered his S:rvice againſt Goizah the Champion of the Philiſt:ans, Saul to encourage him, 
accoutred him in his own Arms, but Daved having tried them on, exculed bimſelf, pre- 
tending they were unfit, and that with them he ſhould not be able to manage himlſelt ; 
wheretore he deſired he might go forth agaiuft che Enemy with his own Arms only, which 
were his Sling and his Sword. T he Summ of all 1s, he Arms of other People are commonly 
unfit ; and cicher £00 wide, or ro ſtrair, or too cumberiom, 
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CHARLES VIL the Father of Lewis XI. having by his Fortune and Courage te. 
deem'd his Country out of the Hands of the Enghfh , began to underſtand the hecelſ of 
having Soldiers of his own.and erefted a Militia at home to conſiſt of Horſe as well as Fog 
after which, his Son King Lewzs Caſhiered his own Foor,and took the Swifſers into his by, 
which Error being followed by his Succeſſors ( as is viſible to this day) is the occafion 


all the Dangers to which that Kingdom of Fraxce is ſtill obnoxious, tor having advanced | 
the Reputation of the Swrſſes he vilitied his own People, by disbanding the Foot intirely and f 


accuſtoming his Horſe ſo much to engage with other Soldiers, that fighting ſti!l in Conus 
ion with the Swiſers,they began to believe they could do nothing without them ; Heng: 
it proceeds that the Frezch arc not able ro do any thing againſt che Smiſſes, and withou 


them they will venture upon nothing : So that the French Army is mix'd, corlifts of Mer. | 


cenaries,and Natives, and is much better than cither Mercenartes or Auxilearies alone, by 
much worſe than if it were intirely Natural, as this Example teſtifies abundantly ; for 
doubtleſs France would be inſuperable, if Charles his Eſtabliſhment was made uſe of, ang 


improv'd : But the Imprudence of Man begins many things, which ſavouring of preſent | 


good, conceal the Poyſon that is latent (as I ſaid before of the Heftic Feaver) wherefore 
it he who is raisd to any Soveraignty, foreſees not a Miſchief till it 'falls upon his Head, 


he is not to be reckoned a wiſe Prince,and truly,that is a particular Blefhing of God beſtoged | 


upon few People : If we refle& upon the firſt Cauſe of the Ruin of the Rowan Empire, it 


will be found ro begin at their entertaining the Goths into their Service, tor thereby they | 


weakened and cnervated their own Native Courage, and (as it were) transfuſed it into 
them. 


Prince is ſecure, buc d-pends wholly upon Fortune, as having no Natural and latrinkc 
Strength to ſuſtain him in Adverſity ; and it was always the Opinion, and Poſition of Wile 


Men, that nothing is ſo infirm and unſtable as the Name of Power,not founded upon Force; © 


of its own; thoſe Forces are compoſed of your SubjeCts, your Citizens, or Servants, all the 
reſt are either Mercenarzes or Auxilearies,and as to the manner of Ordering and Dilciplining 
thele Domeſlicks, it will not be hard, if the Orders which I have preſcribed be peruled, 


and the Ways conſidered which Philip the Father of Alexander the Great, and many other | 


Princes and Republics have uſed inthe like Caſes, to which Orders and Eſtabliſhments I do 
wholly refer you. 


CHAP. XIV. 
The Duty of a Prince in Relation to his Militia, 


Prince then is to have no other deſign, nor thought, nor ſtudy, but War,and the Arts 
A and Dilcipline of it ; for indeed that is the only Profeſſion worthy of a Prince, and 
is ot {Oo much Importance, that it not only preſerves thoſe who are born Princes in their 
Patrimonics, but advances Men of P1ivate Condition to that Honourable Degree. On the 
other ſide. it is frequently ſeen, when Princes have addiQed themſclves more to Delicacy and 


Softneſs, than ro Arms,they have loft all, and been driven out of their States ; for the Prin- 


cipal things which deprives or gains a Man Authority, is the Negle& or Profefſion of that 
Art: Franceſco Sforz.a, by his Experience in War, ot a private Perſon made himſelf Duke 
of Milaz ; and his Children,ſecking to avoid the Fatigues and Incommodities thereof, of 
Dukes became private Men; for among other Evils and Inconyeniences which attend, when 
you are ignorant in War, it makes you Contemptible, which is a Scandal a Prince ought 
with all diligence to avoid, for Reaſons I ſhall name hereafter ; beſides,berwixt a Potent and 
an Impotent, a Vigilant and a Negligent Prince,there is no Prcportion, it being unrcaſona- 
ble,that a Martial and Generous Perſon ſhould be ſubject willingly to one that is weak and 
remiſs ; or that thoſe who are Careleſs and Effeminate, ſhould be ſafe amongſt thoſe who 


are Military and Active; for the one is too inſolent, and the other roo captious, eyer to do | 


any thing well rogether ; fo that a Prince unacquainted with the Diſcipline of War,belides, 
other Infelicitiesto which he is expos'd, cannot be beloyed by, nor confident in , his Armics 
Le never therefore ought to relax his Thoughts from the Exerciſes of War, nor ſo much 


as intime of Peace,and indeed, then he ſhouid employ his Thoughts more ſtudiouſly therein, | 
than in War it (elf, which may be done two Ways,by the Application of the Body, and the | 


Mind. As to his Bodily Application,or Matter of ACtion, beſides that he is obliged to keep 
his Armies in good Diſcipline and Exerciſe, he ought to inure himſelf to Sports. and by 


1 conclude, therefore, that without having proper and peculiar Forces of his own, no | 
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Hunting and Hawking,and {ach like Recreation, accultom bis Body to Hardſhip,and Hun- 
7 and Thirſt, and at the ſame time inform himſelt of the Coaſts and Sicuation cf 1t:e 


| Country, the bigneſs and elevation of the Mountains, the largeneſs and avenues of che V al- 


lies, the Extent of the Plains, the Nature of the Rivers and Fens, which is to be done with 
eat Curioſity ; and th1s Knowledge is aſeful two Ways ; for hereby he not or ly learr;s ro 
now his own Country, and to provide better for ics Detence, bur it prepares and adaprs 
him, by obſerving their Situations, to comprehend the Situations of other Countrics, whica 
will perhaps be neceſſary for him todilcovery for the Hills, the Vales, the Plairs, the Ri- 


; yers, and che Marſhes (tor Example) in Tuſcany, have a certain Similitude and Reſem- 


lance with thoſe in other Provinces , ſo that by the knowledge of one,we may eaſily ima- 

1eche reſt : and that Prince who is deieCtivein this, wants the moſt neceflary Qualificaticn 
of a Gzneral ; for by knowing the Country,he knows how to Beat up his Enemy ; Take up 
bis Quatters; March his Armies; Draw up his Men ; and Beliege a Town with Advantage. 
I the CharaCter.which Hiſtorians give ot Philopomenes Prince of Achata, one of his Great 
Commendations is, That in I ime of Peace he chought of nothing but Militaty Afﬀairs.and 
when he was in Company with his Friends in the Country, he would many times ſtop ſud- 
denly, and expoſtulaie with 'them ; it the Enemy were upon that Hill, and our Army 
where we are, which would have the Advantage of the Ground» How could we come at 
them with moſt ſecurity 2 If we would draw off, how might we do ic beſt > Or it they 
would retreat, how might we follow ; ſo that as he was travelling, he would propoſe all 
the Accidents ro which an Army was ſubje& ; He would hear their Opinion, give them his 
own, and reinforce it with Arguments ; and this he did {o frequently, that by continual Pra- 
Rice, and a conſtant Intention of his Thoughts upon that Buſineſs, he brought himlſelt ro 
that Perfe&tion, no Accident could happen, no Irconvenience could occur to an Army, bur 
he could preſently redreſsit. Burt as to the Exerciſe of the Mind, a Prince is to do that by 
diligence in Hiſtory, and folemn conſideration of the Actions of the moſt Excellent Men ; 
by obſerving how they demean'd themſelves in the Wars, examining the Grounds and Rea- 
fons of their Viftories and Lofles, that he may be able to ayoid the one, and imitate the 
other ; and above all, to keep cloſe ro the Example of ſome great Captain of old (it any 
ſuch occurs in his Reading) and not only ro make him his Pattern, but to have all his AQi- 
ons perpetually in his Mind, as it was ſaid Alexander did by Achilles; Ceſar by Alexander, 
S:ipio by Cyrus. And whoever Reads the Life of Cyrus, Written by Xenophon,will find how 
much Sczp10 advantaged his Renown by that [mitation,and how much in Modeſty, Aﬀability, 
Humanity and Liberality he framed himſelf to the Deſcription,which Xenophon had given 
him. A Wiſe Prince therefore isto obſerve all theſeKules, and never be idle in Time of 
Peace, bur employ himſelt cherein with all his Induſfry, that in his Adyerſity he may reap 
theFruit of ir, and when Forgune frowns, be ready to dehie her. 


CHAP XAT. 


Of ſuch Things as render Men (eſpecially Princes) worthy of Blame, 
or Applauſe. 


T remains now that we ce in what manner a Prince ought to comport wich his SubjcCts 

and Fiiends z and becauſe many have writ of this SubjeCt before,it may perhaps ſeem ar- 
rogant in me, eſpecially conſidering that ir; my Diſcourſe I ſhall deviate from the Opinion of 
other Men. But wy Intention being to write for the Benefit and Advantage of him who un- 
derſtands. I rhought ir more convenient to reſpeCt the Eſſential Verity, than the Imagina- 
tion of the Thing (and many have tram'd Imaginarv Common-wealths and Governments 
to themſelves which never were ſeen, nor had any Real Exiſtence) for the preſent Man- 
ner of Living is ſo different from the Way that ought to be taken, that he who neglects 
what is done, to follow what ought to be done, will ſooner learn how to ruin, than how 
to preſerve himſelf ; for a tender Man,and one that defires to be honeſt in every thing,muſt 
needs run a great Hazard amovg ſo many of a contrary Principle. Wherefore, it is neceflary 
for a Prince that is willing to fubfiſt, ro harden himſelf, and learn to be good, or other- 
wile according to the Exigence of his Afﬀairs. Laying aſide, therefore,all imaginable Noti- 
ons of a Price, and diſcourfing of nothing but what is aftually true, I ſay,that all Men 
when they are ſpoken of, eſpecially Princes _ are in a higher and more Eminent Stati- 
on) are Remarkable for ſome Quality or other,that makes them cicher Honourable or Con- 


temptible. Hence it is, that ſome are counted Liberal, others miſcrable E—_— to the 
ropricty 
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Propricty of the T» ſcan Word AMifero,tor 2uaro in our Larguage is one that defires to ar. 
quire by Rapine, or aiy other Way; Mijſero is he that abſtains roo much from making Ute 
of his own) ſome munificeat, others rapacious, ſome cruel, others mercitul ; ſome faith. 
leſs, others preciſe. Oue poor ſpiriced and effeminate, another fixrce and ambitious, one 
courteous, another haughty, one modeſt, another libidinous, one ſincere, another cunning, 
one rug2cd and morole, another acccthble and eafie, one grave, another giddy, ore a Þe. 
vote. and ar:other an Atheiſt. No Man (I am ſure) will deny but that it would be an admira. 
ble thing, and highly to be commended to have a Privce endued with all the goo.j Quali. 
ties aboveſaid ; but becauſe it is impoſſi>le ro have, much lels ro Exerc:le them all, by tea. 
ſon of the Frailty and Crofineſs of our Nature: it is convenicnt that he be fo well inftrufteg 
as to know how to avoid the Scandal of thoſe Vices, which may deprive him of his Stare, 
and bc very Cautious of the reſt, though their conleque::ce h2 not 10 petnicious, but wiiete 
they are unavoidable, he need trouble himſelt the leis. Again, he is not to concern himſelf, 
if run under the I:famy of thoſe Vices,withour which his D: minion was rot to be preſerved; 
for if we conſider things impartially, we ſha!! find ſome chings in Appeararce are Virtucys, 
and yer if purſued, would bring certain Deſtruction ; and others on the contraty,that ate 
ſeemingly bad, which it followed by a Prizce, procure his Peace and Secuitty. 


gs. — —_ 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Liberality and Parſimony. 


O begin thea with che firſt of the above-memioned Qualities, 1 ſay, it would be ad- 

vantagious to be accoumed Liberal ; reverthcleſs Liberaiity { uſed as not to render 
you Formidable, does but i:ure you; for it ic be uſed Virruouſly, and as it ought to be, it 
will not be known, nor ſecure you from the Imputation of it's contrary : To keep up there- 
forethe Name of Liberal amongſt Men, it is neceſſary that no kind of Luxury be cmiited, 
ſo that a Ptince of that Diſpolttion will conſume his Revenue in thoſe kind of Expences, 
and be obliged at laſt, it he weuld preſerve that Repuration, to beceme gitevous, and a 
great ExaCtor upon the People, and do whatever is practicable tor the getting of Morey, 
which will cauſe him to be hated of his Subjefs, and delpiled by every Body elſe, when he 
ONce comes to be poor; ſo that offending many with his Libcralicy, ard rewarcing but few, 
he becomes ſenſtble of the fuſt — and runs great hazard of being rujaed , the firlt 
line he is in danger, which, when aftErwards he dilcovers, and deſires ro remedy , he 1uis 
into the other extream, and grows as odious for his Avaric*. $0 ie it a Prince cannot 
Exerciſe this Virtue of Liberality, lo as to be publicly known, withour detriment to him 
iclf, he ought it he be Wiſe, not to dread the Imputation of bring Coverous, for it time 
.c ſball be eſteemed Liberal, when ir is diſcover:2d that by his Parftmsry be has micreaſed his 
Revenue to a Coudition of Defcnding him againſt avy Invaſion, and to earerprize upon 0- 
ther People, without opprefling of them ; {o that ne ſhall be accountea Nohie to all from 
wnom he takes nothing away, which are an infinite Number; and ncar and Par{tmonious 
only to ſuch tew as he gives nothing to. 

Iz our day:,we have [cenno great Aftion done,but by thoſe who were accounted milera- 
ble , the other have been always undone. Popes Zulins XI. made ule of his Bouiity to get 
in:1to the Chair, but (to enable himlelf ro make War with the King of Frazce; he never Pca- 
Aifed it afrer, and by bis Frugality he maintaincd ſeveral Wars without ary Tax or Impo- 
ſt 151) upan the People, his long Parſimony having furniſhed him for his Extraordinary 
Expences. The preſent King of Sparn, it he had eff:fted to be thought Liveral,coutd never 
have undertaken fo many g:cat Deſigns, nor obt2in'd ſo many preat Vittorics. - A Prince 
therefure ougphr not ſo much to concern himſeit ({v he exats nor upon his $14by ts. {1 he be 
able ro defend himſelf, fo hs becomes not poor and deſpicable, nor commits Rapine upon 
his Peop'e) though he be accounted Covetous, for that is 0:16 of thoſe Vices which Fortifies 
his Dominion. 1f any one objcRs that Ceſar by his Liberalicy chade his Way to the Em- 
pie, and many others upon the ſame {core of Reputation have made themſ:IvesGreart ; I 
anſwer, That you are eirker aCtually a Prizce, or in a fair Way to be made one. In the 
firſt Caſe, Liberality is hurtful; in che ſecond, 'tis nece{lary ; and Czar was one of thoſe who 
defien'd upon the Empire: But when he was arrived at that Dignity, if he had lived, and 
not retrenched his Expences, he would have ruined that Empire. It any replys, Many 
have been Princes, and with their Armies pzrformed great Matters, who have been reputed 
Liberal ; I rcjoyn, that a Prince ſpends either of his own, or his Subjcs, or cther Popes 
n 
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| che firſt caſe, he 15 to be Frugal : In the ſecond, he may be as Protulc as he pleales, and 
havlk no Peiar of Liberaliry. Bur that Prince, whoſe Army is to be maintained wich Free 
Quarter and Plunder and Exattions from other People, is Obliged to be Liberal, or his 
Army will Deſert him ; and weil he may be Prodigal of what neicher belongs to him, nor 
his SubjeQts, as was the Caſe with Cz/ar and Cyrus, and Alexander ; tor to fpend upon 
anothers Stock, rather adds to, than SubſtraCts from, his Repuration, 'tis ſpending of his 
own, that is ſo Mortal and Peruicions. Nor is there any thing that Deſtroys ir felt Ike 
Liberality; for inthe Ule of it, raking away the faculty of ufing it, thou becomeR Poor and 
Contemptible, or to avoid that Poverty, Thou mak<ſt thy (elf Odious and a Tyrant ; and 
there is nothing of {o much Importance to a Prince to prevent, as to be either Comempei- 
ble or Odious, both which depends much upon the Prudent Excrcife of your Liberalirv. 
Upon theſe conſiderations, it is more Wiſdom to lie under the Scandal of being Miferable, 
which is an Imputation, rather Infamous than Odious, than ro be thonght Liberal, and run 
your ſelf into a necetiiiy of playing the Tyrant, which is Infamous and Odicus both. 


—_— 


CHAP. XVIL 


Of Cruelty, and Clemency, and whether it is beſt for a Prince to be 
Beloved, or Feared. 


O come now to the other Qualities propoſed, I ſay, every Prince is to defire tro be 

Eſtecmed rather Merciful than Crucl, but with great caution that his Mercy be nor 
abuſed ; Ceſar Borgia was counted Crue), yer that Cruelty reduced Romagas, United it, 
ſetled it in Peace, and readercd it faithtul : So that it well conſtdered, he will appear much 
more Merciful than the Florentines, who rather than be thought Cruel, ſuffered P;ſtors to be 
Deſtroyed : A Prince theretore is not to regard the Scandal of being Cruel, if thereby he 
keeps his Subjects intheir Allegiance, and Unied, ſeeing by ſome tew Examples of Juſtice 
ou may be more Metci'ul than they, who by an Univerſal Exerciſe of Pity, permir leveral 
Diſorders to follow, which occaſion Rapine and Murder ; and the Reaſon is, becauſe that 
Exorbirant Mercy has an ill Efte&t upon the whole Univerſality, whereas particular Execu- 
tions excend only to particular Perſons. But among all Princes, a new Prince has the hardeſt 
Task to avoid the Scandal of being Cruel, by Reaſon of the Newnels of his Government, and 
the Dangers which atcend it : Hence Verge, in the Perſon of Dido, excuſed the Inhoſpitality 


of her Goyernment, 


Res dura, & Repm mnowitas, me talia cogunit 
Molit, & late fines Guſlode twert. 


My new Dominion, and my þaider Fate 
Con:trains m2to't, and I mult guard my State. 


Nevertheleſs he is not to be too c:eduloas of Reports, too haſty in his Motions, nor create 
Fears and Jealouſics to himſelf, but {oro temper his Adminiſtrations with Prudence and Hu- 
manity. that neither roo much ConfiJence may make him Careleſs, nor roo much Diffidence 
Intolerable. And from hence ariſes a new Queſtion, HWhether ut be better to be Below'd than 
Fear'd, or Fear'd than Below'd ? Iris Anſwered, Both would be convenient, but becauſe that 
is hard to attain, it is better and more {ecure (if one mult be wanting) to be Fear'd than Be- 
lov'd; for in the general, Men are Ingratetul, Inconſtant, Hypocritical, Fearful of Danger, 
and Coycrous of Gain ; whilſt they reccive any Benet;: by you, and the Danger isat Diſtance, 
they are abſolutely yours, their Blood, their Eſtates, their Lives, and their Children ( as I 
laid before) areall at your Service, but when Milchict isat Hand, and you have preſent need 
of their Help,they make no Scruplc tro Revolt : And chat Prince who leaves himſelf Naked of 
other Preparations, and Relics wholly upon their Profeſſions, is ſure ro be Ruined; for Amity 
contraCted by Price, and not by the Greatneſs and Generofuy of the Mind, may ſeem a good 
Pennyworth z yer when you have occaſion to make uſe of ir, you will find no (uch thing. 
Moreover, Men do with leſs Remorle offend againſt thoſe who defire tro be Beloved, than 
againſt thoſe who are Ambitious of being Feared, and the Reaſon is, becaule Love is falten'd 
only by a Ligament of Obligation, which,the ill Nature of Mankind, breaks upon every occa- 
lion that is preſented to his Profit; But Fear depends upon an Apprehenſion of Puniſhmene, 


which isneyer to be diſpelPd. Yer a Prince is to render himiclt Awetul in ſuch Sorr, _—_ 
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he gains not hisSubjeCts Love, he may Eſchew their Hatred for to be Feared and nor Hated 
are Compatible enough, and he may be always in that condition, if he offers no violence tg 
their Eſtates, nor attempts any thing upon the Honour of their Wives, as alſo when he has 
occaſion to take away any Man's Lite, if hetakes his time when the Cauſe is maniteR, ang he 
has good Matter for his Juſtification: But above all things, he is to have a Care of latrench. 
ing upon their Eſtates ; for Men do ſooner forget the Death of their Father than the Loſ 


of their Patrimony : Beſides Occaſions of Confiſcation never fail, and he that gives ones 


Way tothat Humour of Rapine,'ſhall never want Temptation to Ruin his Neighbour. Byr 
on the contrary, Provocations to Blood are more Rare, ard do {ooner Evaporate : Bur 
when a Prince is at the Head of his Army, and has a Multicude of Soldiers to Govern, then 
it is abſolutely neceſſary not to yalue the Epither of Cruel, for without that, no Army can 
be kept in Unity, nor in Diſpoſition for any great A&t. 

Among the ſeyeral Inſtances of Hanmbal's great Condutt, it is ore, That havirg a vaſt 
Army, conſticrured out of ſeveral Nations, and ConduCted ro make War in an Enemies 
Country, there never hapned any Sedition among them, or any Mutiny againſt their Ge. 
neral, either in his Adverſity or Proſperity : Which can procced from nottiing {o probable, 
as his great Cruelty, which, added to his infinite Virtues, rendered him both Aweſul, ang 
Terrible to his Soldiers, and without that, all his Virtues would have (1gnified nothivp, 
Some Writers there are ( but of little Conſideration) who admite his great Exploits, and 
condemn the true Cauſes of them. But to prove that his other Virtues wonld never have 
carried him thorow, let us Refl:& upon Scipio, a Perſon Honcurable, not only in [is own 
Time, bur in all Hiſtory whatever; Nevertheleſs his Army Mutined in Sparz, and the trye 
Cauſe of it was, his too much Gentleneſs and Lenity, which gave his Soldiers more Liberty 
than was ſuitable or conſiſtent with Military Diſciplin. Fakbius Maximus Upbraided him 
by ir, in the Senate, and call'd him Corrupter of the Roman Militia ; The Inhabirants of 
Locris having been Plunder'd and Deſtroyed by one of Scepro's Licutenants, they weie never 
Redreſſed, nor the Legat's Inſolence Correted, all proceeding from the Mildneſs of Scipiy's 
Nature, which was ſo Eminent in him, that a Perſon undertaking to cxcule him in the Se. 
nate, Declared, that there were many who knew betrer how to Avoid doing ill themſelves 
than to puniſh it in other People. Which Temper would doubtleſs in time have Eclipſed 
the Glory and Reputation of Scipio, had that Authority been continued in him ; bur recei- 
ving Orders, and Living under the Dire&ion of the Senate, thar ill Qualicy, was not only 
diſcovered in him, but rurn'd to his Renown. I conclude, therefore according to what [ 
have ſaid, about being Fear'd, or Belov'd ; Thar foraſmuch as Men do Love at their own 
Diſcretion, but Fear at their Princes, a Wiſe Prince is Obliged to lay his Foundation upon 
that which is in his Own Power, not that which Depends on other People, bur (as I ſaid be- 
fore) with great caution, that he does not make himſelf Odious. 


Qn—————— 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Flow far a Prince is Obliged by his Promiſe. 


HeW Honourableis it for a Prince to keep his Word, and at rather with Integrity than 
Colluſion, I ſuppoſe every Body underſtands: Nevertheleſs Experience has ſhown in 
our Times, That thoſe Princes who have not pin'd themſelves up to that Pun&tuality and 
Preciſeneſs, have done great things, and by their Cunning and Subtilty, nor only Circum- 
vented, and Darted the Brains of thoſe with whom chey. had to Deal, but have overcome, 
and been too hard for thoſe who have been ſo Superſticiouſly Exatt. For further Explana- 
tion, you muſt underſtand there are two wavs of Contending, by Law, and by Force : The 
fiſt is proper ro Men; the ſecond to Beaſts ; but becauſe many rimes the firſt is inſufficient, 
Recourſe muſt be had to the ſecond. Ir belongs therefore ro a Prince to underſtand both 
when to make uſe of the Rational, and when of the Brutal Way ; and thisis Recommended 
ro Princes ( though Abſtruſely) by Ancient Writers, who tells them, how Achilles and 
ſeyeral other Princes were committed to the Education of Chiroz the Centaur, who was to 
keep them under his Diſciplin, chuſing them a Maſter, half Man and halt Beaſt, for no 
other Reaſon butto ſhow how neceſfary it is for a Prince to be acquainted with both, for 
that one without the other will be of lictle Duration. Seeing therefore, ir is of ſuch Impor- 
tance toa Princeto take upon him the Nature and Diſpoſition of a Beaſt, of all the whole 
Flock, he ought to Imitate the Lyon and the Fox : For the Lyon is in Danger of Toils and 
Snares,and the Fox of the Wolf : So that he muſt be a Fox to find out the Snares,and a _ » 
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fright away the Wolves, but they who keep wholly to the Lion, have no true notion of 
themſelves. A Prince theretore, chat is Wiſe and Prudent, cannor, nor ought not to keep 
his Parole, when the Keeping of it 1s ro his Prejudice, and the Cautcs tor which he Promiled, 
removed. Were M-:n all Good, this Do&iin were not to be Taught; but becauſe they are 
Wicked, and not likely to be punctual with you, you are not Obliged to any ſuch ſtriftneſs 
with them : Nur was there ever any Prince, chat wanted law!ul Prerenceto Juſtifie his Breach 
of Promiſe. I might Inſtance in macy Mogern Examples, and ſhew how many Contede- 
racions, and Peaces, and Promiſes have been broken by the Infidelity of Princes, and how he 
that beſt Perſunated the Fox, had the tetter Succels. Neverthelels, it is of great Conſequence 
to Diſguiſe your Iaclination, and to play the Hypocrite well ; and Men are (ſo Simple in 
their Temper, avd ſo Subinifhve to their preſent Necethties, that he that is Near and Clean- 
ly in his Colluſtors, ſhall riever want People tro praCtile them upon. I cannot forbear one 
Example which is {ti]] treſh in our Memory. Alexander VI. never did, nor thought of any 
thing but Cheating. and never wanred Matter to Work upon, and though no Man Promiled 
2 thing with greater Aſleveration, nor confirmed it wich more Oaths and Imprecations, and 
Obſery'd them lels ; yer underltanding the World well, he never Milcarricd. 

A Prince, therefore, is nut Obliged to have all the torementioned good Qualities in reality, 
but it is neceflary he havethemin Appearance ; nay, I will be bold coaffrm, that having 
them A&ually, and Etwploying them upon ali Occations, they are extreamly Prejudicial ; 
whereas, having them oily in Avpearance, they turn to better Accompt ; it is Honourable 
to ſeem Mild and Mercitul, and Courteous, and Religious, and Sincere; and indced to be fo, 
provided your Mind be ſoReCtihed and Prepared, that you can aft quite contrary upon oc- 
calion. And this mult be Premiled, that a Prince, eſpecially, if come bur Jately to the Throne, 
cannot Obſerve all thoſe things ExaCtly, which make Men be Efteemed Virtuous, being often- 
time neceſfiated tor the Prelcrvation of his State, ro do things Inhuman, Uncharitable, and 
religious ; and therefore, it is convenient his Mind beat his Command, and Flexible to all 
the Puffs and Variations of his Fortune : Not forbearing to be good, whil'(t it is in his Choice, 
but knowing how to be Evil when there is a Necellity. A Prince then is ro have particu- 
lar Care, that nothing talls from his Mouth, but what is full of the five Qualities aforeſaid, 
and that to (ee, and to hear him, he appears all Goodneſs, Integrity, Humanity and Reli- 
gion ; which laſt, he ought ro pretend to, more than ordinarily, becauſe more Men do Judge 
byche Eye, than by the Touch; for every Body Sees, but few Ulnderſtand ; every Body (ces 
how you Appear, bur few know what in Reality you are, and thoſe few dare not Oppoſe 
the Opinion of the Multitude, who have the Majeſty of their Prince to Defend them yz and in 
the Attions of all Men, eſpecially Princes, where no Man has Power to Judge, every one 
looks ro the End. Let a Prince, therefore, do what he can to preſerve his Life, and continue 
his Supremacy, the means which he uſes ſbail be thought Honourable, and be commended 
by every Bod ; becauſe the People are always taken with the Appearance and Event of thinge, 
and the greatelt part of the World coafilts of che Peopie: Thoſe few whoare Wile, raking 
Place when the Multicude has nothing elſe tro Rely upon. There is a Prince ar this Time it 
Beirg (but kis Name I ſhall conceal) who has nothing in his Mouth but Fidelity and Peace, 
and yet had he Exerc'(ed either the one or the other, they had Robb'd him before this, 
both of his Power and Reputation. 
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CHAP. XIA. 
That Princes ought to be Cautious of becoming either Odious or Contemptible. 


N D becauſe in our Diſcourſe of the Qualifications of a Prince, we have hitherto ſpoken 
only of choſe which are of greateſt Importance, we ſhall now ſpeak briefly of the reſt, 

under theſe general Heads. That a Prince make ic his Buſinels (as is partly hinted before) 
toayoid ſuch things as may make him Odious or Contemptible : And as often as he does 
that, he plays his Part very well, and ſhall meet no Danger or Inconveniences by the reſt of 
his Vices : Nothing (as I ſaid before) makes a Prince (o infufterably Odious, as Uſurping his 
Sbjefts Eſtates, and Debauching their Wives, which are two things he ought Studiouſly 
to forbear ; for whil'ſt the generaliry of the World live quictly upon their Eſtates, and un- 
prejudiced in their Honour, thev live Peaceably enough, and all his Contention is only with 
the Pride and: Ambition of ſome few Perſons, who are many Ways, and with great Eaſeto be 
Reſtrained. Bur a Prince is Contemptible, when he is accounted Effeminate, Light, Unconltanr, 
Pufillanimous, and Irreſolute; and of this, he ought to be as carctul asof aRock in the Sea, 
and ſtrive that inall his Attions, there may appear Ku Gravity and _ 
titude. 
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titude, deſiring that in the private Afﬀeairs of his Subjefts, his Sentence and Determination 
may be Irrevocable, and himſelf to ſtand ſoin their Option, that none may think it pot. 
ble cichzr ro Delude or Divert him. The Prince who cauſes himſelf to be Eſteemed intha 
Manner. ſhall bz highly Redoubted, and it he be Feared, People will not eaſily Conlpire 


apain(t I1im, nor readily Invade him, becauſe he is known to be an excellent Perſon, ang 


Formidable to his Sybjefts ; for a Prince ought to be Terrible in two Places, at Home to his 
Subjects, and Abroad rohis Equals; from whom he Defends himfelf by good Arms, ang 
good Ailies ; for it his Power be good, his Friends will not be wanting, and wiuic his Aﬀairs 
arc fixed at Home, there will be no Danger from Abroad, unleſs they be diſturb'd by fome 
tormer Con{piracy, and upon any Commotion ab extra, if he be Compoſed at Home, hay 
Liv'd, as I preſcribe, and not Deſerted himſelf, he will be able to bear up againſt any Im. 
preſſion, accoreing tothe Example of Nabzs the Spartan. When things are well Abroad, hi 
Affairs at Home will be ſafe enough, unleſs they be perplexed by ſome Secret Conlpiracy, 
againſt which the Prince ſufficiently provides, if he keeps himſelt from being Hated or De. 
ſpiied, and the People remain Satisfied of him, which is a thing very neceſſary, as I haye 
largely inculcated before. And one of the beſt Remedies a Prince can ule againſt Conſpiracy, 
isto keep himſelf from being Hated or Deſpiſed by the Multitude ; for no Body Plots, but he 
expects by the Death of the Prince, to gratific the People, and the thought of Offending 
them will Deter him from any ſuch Enterprize, becauſe in Confpiracies, the Diff.culties ate 
Infinice. By Exp ience we find, that many Conjurations have been on Foot, but few haye 
Succeeded, becauſe no Man can Conſpire alone : Nor chuſe a Confederate, but out of thoſe 
who are Diſcontented, and no ſooner ſhall you Impart your Mind to a Male-content, bit 
veu give him Opportunity to Reconcile himſelf, becauſe there is nothing he Propoſes to him- 
ſelf, but he may expe& from the Dilcovery. So thar the Gain being Certain on that fide, 
and Hazardous and Uncertain on the other, he muſt becither an Extraordinary Friend to 
you, or an Implacable Enemy to the Prince, if he does not Betray you; ln ſhort, on the (ide 
of the Conſpiracors, there is nothing but Fear and Jealoufic, and Apprehenſion of Puniſh. 
ment, bur on the Princes (ide, there is the Majeſty ot the Government, the Laws, the Aſhf. 
ance of his Fri:nds and State, which Defend him ſo Efteftually, that it the AﬀeRions of the 
People be added rothem, no Man can be ſo Raſh and Precipirate as to Conſpire ; tor if before 
the Execution of his Deſign, the Conſpirator has Reaſon to be afraid, in this Caſe he has 
much more, afterwards, having offended the People in the Execution, and left himſelf noRe. 
tuge to fly ro. Of this many Examples might be produced, bur I ſhall content my (elf with 
one, which happened in the Memory of our Fathers. Hannibal Bentrwvogh (Grandfather to 
this preſent Hannibal) was Prince of Boloxia, and Killed by the Canneſchi,who Conſpired againſt 
him; none of his Race being left behind, but Zoþz who was then in his Cradle : The Murder 
was no ſooner Committed, but the People rook Arms, and Slew all the Canneſch:, which 
proceeded only from the AﬀeCtion that the Houſe of the Benttwogls had at that Time among 
the Populacy in Bolonia, which was then ſo great, that when Hannibal was Dead, there being 
none of that Family remaining in a Capacity for the Government of the State, upon [ntor- 
mation, that at Florence there was a Natural Son of the ſaid Bentiwoelt's (who till that time 
had paſſed only tor the Son of a Smith) they ſent Embaſſadours for him, and having Condu- 
cd him Honourably to that City, they gave him the Government, which he Exccuted very 
well, til] che ſaid 7chz came to Age. I conclude, therefore, a Prince need not be much Appr': 
henſive of Conſpiracies, whil'{t thc People arc his Friends ; but when they are Diſlatisfied, 
and have taken a Prcjudice againlt him, there is nothing, nor no Perſon which he ought 
not to Fear. And it has been the conſtant Care of all Wile Princes, and all Well-governed 
Stares, not to reduce the Nobility to Deſpair, nor the People to Diſcontent, which is one df 
the moſt Material things a Prince ts to prevent. Among the beſt Ordered Monarchies of 
our "Times, Fraxce 1s one, in which there are many good Laws and Conſticutions tending to 
the Liberty anJ Preſervation of the King: The firſt of them 1s the Parliament, and the Au- 
thority wherewith it is Inveſted , for he who was the Founder of that Monatchy, being (en- 
ſible of the Ambition and Inſolence of the Nobles, and Judging it convenient to have them 
Bridled and Reſtrained z and knowing on the other (ide, the Hatred of the People againſt the 
Nobility, and that it proceded from Fear (being willing to ſecure them) to Exempt the King 
from the Diſpleaſure of the Nobles. it he ſided with the Commons, or from the Malice 
the Commons, it he Inclined to the Nobles, he Ereted a third Judge, which (without any 
Reflexion upon the King) ſhould keep the Nobility under, and Protect the People; nor could 
chere be a better Order, Wiſcr, nor of greater Security to the King and the Kingdom , from 
whence we may Deduce another Obſervation, That Princes are to leave things of Injuſtice and 
Ezrvy to the Miniſtery and Execution of others, but Afts of Fawour and Grace are to be Performs 
by themſelves. To conclude, a Prince is to value his Grandees, but {o as not to make tht 
People Hate bim. Contem: 
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Lonemp'atingthe Lives and Dear of ſeveral of the Royzan Empcrors,it is pothvie many 
world think co 12d pl:nty of Examples quite contrary to my opinion, foralmuch as ſome of 
them whoſe Conduct was remarkable, and Magrarnimity obvious to cvery Bodv, were 
turn'd out of their Authority, or Murthered by the Conlp:racy of their SubjeQs. To g ve 
2 purntual anſwer, I ſhould inquire into the Qualities and Converſations of the laid Enpe- 
rcrs, and in ſo doing 1 ihould find the reaſon or their Ruin to be the ſame, or very contu- 
nant co what I have oppoſed. And in part I will reprefent fuch things as are moſt notable, 
io the Conlideration of him that reads the Actions of our Times, and 1 ſhall conert my 
ſelf wich the Examples of all the Emperors which ſucceeded in the Empire from 1arcus 
the Philoſopher, ro Maximn's, and they were, Marcus, his Son Coummodus, Pertinax, 
Fulian, Sewers, Amoninus, Dis Son Caracalla, Macrinus, Heltugabalus, Alexander, aid 
Maximmnus. 

[c is fir{t ro be conlilered, That whereas in other Governments there was nothing to 
contend with, bur the Ambition of the Nobles,and the Inſolence of the Peoplegthe Roman 
Emperors had a third Inconvenience, to {upport agaicſt, the Avarice and Cruclty ot the 
Soldiers, which was a thing of fuch difficult praftice, chat it was the occaſion of the Deſtru- 
Qion of many of them, it being very uncalic to plealeche Subjctt and the Soldicr together ; 
for the Subjctt loves Peace,and chooſes theretore a Prince that is Gentic and Mild:whereas the 
Soldier prefers a Martial Prince.and ons that is Haughty, and Rigid, and Rapacious, which 
good Qualities they are deltrcus he ſhould exerciſe uponthe People, that their Pay might be 
increaled ; and their Covetouſneſs and Cruelty laitated upon them. Hence it is, That thoſe 
Emperors, who neicher by Art, nor Nature are enducd with that Addreſsand Reputation 
asis neccfary for the reſtraining both of the one and the other, do always miſcarry ; an 
of them rhe greateſt part (eſpecially it but Ja:cily advanced to the Empire) underſtandi:1 
the inconſiſtency of their rwo Humors, incline to fatisfie the Soldiers , without regarding 
bow ſar che people are diſobliged. Vyhich Counſel is no morethan is neccflary ; for ſecing 
it cannot be avoided but Princes mult fall under the hatred of ſome Body, they ought dili- 
gently ro contead that it be not of the Multitude : If that be not to be obtain'd, their next 
great care is to bs, that they incur not the Odium of ſuch as arc moſt potent among them : 
And therefore thoſe Emperors who were new, and had need of extraordinary Support, 
adhered more readily to the Soldicrs than to the pzople, which turn'd to their detriment or 
adyantage, asthe Prince knew how to preſerve his Reputation with them : Fromthe Cauſes 
eorcſaid, it hapned that Marcus Aureltus, Perttnax, and Alexander, being Princes of more 
than ordinary Modeſty, Lovers of Juſtice, Enemies of Cruelty, Courteous and Bountitul, 
came all of them (except Marcus) to unfortunate ends. Marcus indeed lived and died 
i great Honour, becauſe he came to the Empire by way of Inheritance and Succeſſion, 
without bring beholden eirher to Soldiers or People; and being afterwards indued with 
many good Qualities, which recommended him, and made him Venerable among them he 
kept them both in ſuch order whilſt he liv'd,a''d held them fo cxattly to their Bounds, that 
he was never cicher hated or deſpiſed, But Pertingx was choſen Emperor againſt the Will 
of the Soldiers ; who heirg uſed to live Licentiuvflys under Commodus, they could not brook 
that Regularity co which Pertizax cndeavourc ro britg them z (o that having contracted 
the Odturs Of the Soldiers, and a certain diireſpcCt and neglect by reaſon of his Age, he was 
tuined in the very beginning of bis Reign: From whence it is obſervable, that Hatred is ob- 
tained two wavs, by good Works, and bad, and therefore a Prince (as I ſaid before) being 
willing to recain his Jariſdiction, is oftentimes compelled to be bad. For if the clict Party, 
(whether i: be People, or Armv. or Novility) which you think moſt uſeful, and of moſt 
conſequence to you tor the con{ervarion of your Dignity,be corrupt,you mult follow their 
bumour and indulge them, and in that caſe Honelty and Virtue are pernicious. 

But let us come to Alexander who was a Prince of ſuch great Equity and Goodnels, it is 
reckoned among his Praiſcs, that inthe Fourteen years of his Empire, there was no Man 
put to Death without a fair Trial : Neverthelcis bci:.g accounted Effeminate, and one that 
luffered him{elt ro be managed by his Mother, and falling by that means into Diſgrace, the 
Army conſpired and killed bim. Examining on the other {ide the ConduCt of Commod's, 
Severus, Antonius, Caracalla, and Maxtminus, you will find them cruel and rapacious, 
and ſuch as to ſarisfic the Soldiers,omitted no kind of Injury that could be exerciſed againſt 
the People, and all of them but Severus were unfortunate in their Ends; for Severus was a 
Prince of {o great Courage and Magnanimity, that preſerving the Friendſhip of the Army, 
(though the People were oppreſſed) he made his whole Reign happy, his Virtues having re- 
preſented him ſo admirable both to the Soldicrs and People, that theſe remained in a man- 
ner ſtupid, and aſtoniſhed, and the other obedient and contented. And beeaule the Attions 
of Severus were great in a new Prexce, | ſhall _ in kricf how he Perſonatcd the pine 
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and the Lion, whoſe Natures and Properties are (as I ſaid before) neceſſary for the Imitati. 
on of a Prince. Severus therefore, knowing the Lazinels and Inactivity of Fulias the 
Emperor, perſwaded the Army under his Command in Sclavoma to go to Rome, and te. 
venge the Death of Pertinax,who was Murthered by the Imperial Guards ; and under that 
colour, without the leaſt Pretence ro the Empire , he Marched his Army towards Rome, 
and was in Italy before any thing of his Motion was known: Being arrived at Rome, the Se. 
nate was afraid of him, Killed 7ulian, and Eleted Severus. After which beginring, 
there remained Two Difficulties to be removed before he could be Maſter of the whole Em. 
pire ; The one was in Aſia, where Niger, General of the Aſtatich Army, had Proclaimeq 
himſelf Emperor : The other, in the Weſt, where AlZtzus the General aſpired to the 
ſame : and thinking it hazardous to declare agairſt both , he reſolved to oppoſe himlelf 
againſt Njger; and Cajole and Wheedle Albinus, to whom he writ Word, That being cholen 
Emperor by the Senate, he was willing ro receive him to a Participation of that Dignity, 
gave him the Title of Caſar,and by Conſent of the Senate admitted him his Gollegue:which 
Albinus embraced very willingly, and thought him in earneſt ; but when Severus had over. 
come Niger, put him to Death, and fertled the Afairs of the Eaſt, being returned to Royy, 
he complained in the Serate againſt Albinus, as a Perſon, who contrary to his Obligations 
for the Benefits received from him, had endeavoured Treacheroufly ro Murther him, told 
them that he was Obliged to March againſt him to puniſh his Ingratitude; and afterwards 
following him into Fraxce, he exccuted his Deſign, deprived him of his Command, anq 
put him to Death. He then who ftritly examines the ACtions of this Prince, will find him 
fierce as a Lion, ſubtile 2s a Fox, Feared and Revyerenced by every Body,and no way odious 
to his Army : Nor will it ſeem ſtrange that he (though newly advanced to the Empire) 
was able to defend it, ſecing his great Repuration protected him againſt the Hatred which 
his People might have conceived againſt him,by reaſon of his Rapine. Bur his Son Ants. 
minus was an Excellent Perſon , likewiſe enducd with Tranſcendent Parts, which rendered 
him Admirable to the People, and Grateful to the Soldiers ; for he was Martial in his Naz 
ture, Patient of Labour and Hardſhip, and a great Deſpiſer of all Senluality and Softnei, 
which recommended him highly to his Armics. Nevertheleſs his Fury and Cruelty was (0 
immoderately great (having upon ſeveral private and particular Occaf11rs, put a great part 
of the People of Royre, and all the Inhabitants of Alexandria to Death) that he fell into the 
hatred of the whole World, and beganto be feared by his Confidents that were about him;fo 
that he was killed by one of his Captains in the middle of his Camp. From whence it may 
be obſcryed, That theſe kind of Aſſaſfinations which follow upon a deliberate and otſtinate 
Reſolution, cannot be prevented by a Prince: for he who values not his own life,can commir 
them when he pleaſcs ; but they are ro be feared the Jeſs , becaule they happen but ſeldom, 
he is only to have a care of doing any great injury tothoſe that are about him, of which 
error Antoninus was too guilty, having put the Brother of the (aid Captain to an ignomi- 
nious Death, threatned the Captain daily, and yer continued him in his Guards, which 
was a raſh and pernicious AC, and prov'd ſo in the end. But to come to Commodus, who 
had no hard task to preſerve his Empire, lucceeding to it by way of Inheritance, as Son to 
Martus ; for thatto fatisfie the People, and oblige the Soldiers, he had no more to do, but 
to follow the Footſteps of his Father. Bur being of a brutiſh and cruel Diſpoſition, ro exer- 
ciſe his Rapacity upon the People, he indulged his Army, and allowed them in all manner of 
Licentiouſneſs. Beſides, profticuting his Dignity, by deſcending many times upon the Thea- 
eer to fight with the Gladiators; and commirting many other Acts which were vile, and un- 
worthy the Majeſty of an Emperor, he became contemprible ro the Soldiers : and grow: 
ing odious to one Party, and deſpicable ro the other, they conſpired and murthered him. 
Maximinus was likewiſe a Martial Prince, and addifted to the Wars, and the Army being 
weary of the Efteminacy of Alexander (whom I have mentioned before) having ſlain him, 
they made Maximinns Emperor: but he poſſeſſed it not long, for two things contributed to 
make him odious, and deſpiſed. One was the Meanneſs of his Extraftion, having kept 
Sheep formerly in Thrace, which was known to all the World, and made him univerſally 
contemptible. The other was, That at his firſt coming to the Empire, by nor repairing imme- 
diatcly ro Rome, and putting himſelf into Poſſeffion of his Imperial Sear, he had Contra- 
Qed the impuration of being Cruel, having exerciſed more than ordinary Severity by his 
Prefefts in Rome, and his Licutenants in all the reſt of the Empire ; G that the whole 
World being provoked, by the Vileneſs of his Birth,and Deteſtation of his Cruelty, in ap- 
prehenfion of his Fury, Africa, the Senate and all the People both in 7raly and Rome, con- 
ſpired againſt him, and his own Army joyning themſelves with them, in their Leaguer be- 
fore Aguilera, finding it difficult to be taken, weary of his Cruelties, and encouraged by the 
multitude of his Enemies, they ſet upon him, and flew him. 
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| will not crouble my 1c]t with Felzogabalus, Macrimus, nor Zultan, who, being all Et-- 
minate and Contemptible, were quickly extinguiſhed. Bur I ſhall conclude this Viicourie, 
and (ay, T hat the Princes of ourT imesare not obliged to fatisfic theSoldiers in their reipective 
Governments by luc2 Extraordinary Ways ; for though they are not altogether to be neg- 
Jected,yer the Remedy and Reſolution is calte, becauſe none of theſe Princes have entire Ar- 
mics, brought up, and inveterared in their ſeveral Governments and Provinces, as the Ar- 
mics under the Roman Empire were. If therefore at that time it was necellary to fatisfie 
the Scldiers rather than the People, it was becauſe the Soldiers were mere Potent. Ar 
reſent it is more the lntereſt of all Princes (except the Great Turk and the Soldan) to com- 
y with the People, becaule they are more conſiderable than the Soldiers. I except the 
Turk, becauſe he has in his Guards 12090 Foor, and 15090 Horſe, conftantly atout him, 
upon whom the Strength and Security ot his Empire depends; and it is neceſſary (poſtpo- 
ting all other reſpect to the People) they be continued his Friends. Ir is the lame Caſe 
with the Soldan, who being wholly in the Power of the Soldiers, it is convenient that he 
alſo wave the People, and wſtnuare with the Army. And here it isto be noted, That this 
Government of the Soldaz's is different trom ail other Monarchies: for ic is not unlike the 
Papacy in Chriſtendom, which can neither be called a new, nor an Hereditary Principality; 
becauſe the Children of the Deceaſed Prince, are neicher Heirs to his Eſtate, nor Lords 
his Empire, but he who is Choſen to Succeed, by thote who have the Faculty of Eicfion : 
which Cuſtom being of old, the Goveri ment cannot be called new, and by conſequence is 
not ſabje&t coany of the Difficulties wherewirh a new one is infeſted 5 becauſe though the 
Perſon of the Prince be new, and perhaps the Title; yer the Laws and Orders of State are 
old, and diſpoſed to receive him as it he were Hereditarv Lord. Bur to return to our Bu- 
fizels, I fay, That whoever conſiders the aforeſaid Diſcourſe, ſhall find cicher Hatred or 
Contempt the perpetual Cauſe of the Ruin of thoſe Emperors ; and be able co judge how ir 
came about, That part of them raking one Way in their Adminiſtrations, and part of them 
another. in both Parties ſome were happy, and ſome unhappy at laſt. Pertinax and Alev- 
ander being but Ulpſtart Princes, it was not otily vain, but dangerous for them to imitate 
Marcw, who was Emperor by Right of Succelſhon. Again, it was no leſs pernicious for 
Caracalta, Commodus, and Maximus to make Severus their Pattern, not having Force 
nor Vertue enough to follow his Footſteps.So then if a new Prince cannot imitate the Attions 
of Marcus , (and to regulate by the Example of Severus, is unneceſſary) he is only to take 
that part from Severus that is neceſſary to the Foundation of his State;and from Marcus,what 
is convenient to keep and defend it Glorioufly, when 'tis once eſtabliſhed and firm. 


IN 


CHAP. X% 


Whether Citadels, and other Things which Princes many times do, 
be profitable, or dangerous ? 


Ome Princes,for the greater Sccurity of their Dominion, have Diſarmed their Subjects; 
others have cantonized their Countrics ; others have fomented FaQtions and Animoſiry 
among them ; ſome have applied themſelves co flatter and infinuate with thoſe who were 
ſalpicious in the beginning of their Government : Some have built Caſtles, others have 
demoliſhed them; and though in all theſe Caſes,no certain or determined Rule can be pre- 
ſcribed, unleſs we come to a puticular Conlideration of the State, where ic is ro be uſed ; yer 
[ ſhall ſpeak of them all, as the Marter i felt will endure. A Wile Prince therefore was 
never known to Diſarm his Subjetts ; rather finding them unfurniſhed, he put Arms into 
their Hands ; for by Arming them,and inuring them r2 Warlike Exerciſe, thoſe Arms are 
ſurely your own; they who were ſulpicious to you, become faichful ; they who are faithtu!, 
areconfirm'd ; and all your Subjeas become of your Party ; and becaule the whole Multi- 
fude which ſubmits to your Government is notcapable of being Armed, it you be Beneficial 
and obliging tothoſe you do Arm,you may make the bolder with the reſt;for the difference 
of your Behaviour to the Soldier, binds him more firmly co your Service ; and che reſt will 
excuſe you, as judging them moſt worthy of Reward, who are moſt liable to Danger. But 
when you Diſarm, you diſguſt them, and imply a Diffidence in them.cither for Cowardize, 
or Treachery; and the one or the other is ſufficient to give them an Impreffion of Hatred 
againſt you. And becauſe you cannot ſubfiſt wichour Soldiers, you will be forced to enter- 
rain, Mercenarics, whom I have formerly deſcribed : and if it were poſſible for the ſaid 


Mercenaries to be good, they could not be able ro defend you againſt Powerful _ 
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larics, and Subje&ts diſobliged. Wherctore (as I have ſaid) a new Prince, in hig ney 
Government, puts his Subje&s always into Arms, as appears by ſeveral Examplzs in Hi. 
ftory. Bur when a Prince conquers a new State, and annexes it (as a Member) to hig old, 
then it is neceſary your Subjects be dilarmed, all but ſuch as appeared tor you in the Cy. 
queſt, and they are to be mollified by degrees, and brought into ſuch a condition of [az;. 
neis and effeminacy, that in time your whole ſtrength may devolve upon your own Ny; 
cural Militia,which were trained up in your ancient Dominion, and are to be always abqy 
you. Our Anceſtors {and they were eſtce;ned Wiſe Men) were wont to ſay, That it wx 
neceſlary to keep Piſtoia by FaCtions, and P42 by Fortrefles, and accordingly in every] 
Towns under their SubjeCtion, they created and fomened FaCtions and Animotities, tg 
keep them with more caſe. This, at a time when Jraly was unſettled, and in a certain king 
of Sulpence, might be well enough done, but | donot take it at this time for any Precept for 
us, bcing clearly in opinion that the making of FaCtions, never does good, but that wher, 
the Enemy approaches, and the Tity is divided, it muſt necefſarily, and that ſuddenly be 
loſt, becauſe the weaker Party will always fall oft ro the Enemy, and the other cannor he 
able co defend ir. The Yenetians, (as I guels) upon the ſame Grounds nouriſhed the Factions 
of the Guelfs,and the Ghibiltzs in the Cities under their Juriſdiction; and though they key 
them from Blood ; yet they encouraged their Diſſentions, to the end that the Citizens be. 
ing employed among themſelves, ſhould have no time to conſpire againſt them ; whi. þ 
appeared afterwards, did not aniwer expeQtation ; for being defeated at Yalza, one of the 
iaid FaQtions rook Arms, and turned the Venetians out of their State. Such Methods there. 
fore as theſe, do argue weakneſs in the Prince; for no Government of any ſtrength or con 
litence will ſuffer ſuch Diviſions, becauſe. they are uſclul only in time of Peace, when per. 
haps they may contribute ro the more eaſfie Management of their Subjets ; but when War 
comes,the fallacy of thoſe Counſels are quickly dilcovercd. Wichour doubr, Princes grow 
great when they overcome the Difficulties and Impediments which are given them; and 
therefore Fortune, eſpecially when ſhe has a mind to exalr a new Prince (who has greater 
necd of Reputation than a Prince that is Old and Hereditary) raiies him up Enemics, and 
encourages Enterprizes againſt him, that he may have opportunity to conquer them, and 
adyance himſelf by ſuch ſteps as his Enemies had prepared. For which reaſon many have 
thought that a Wiſe Prince, when opportunity offers, ought (but with great cunning and 
addre(s) to maintain ſome enmity againſt himſelf, that whea rime ſeryes to deſtroy them, 
his own Greatneſs may be cacreag'd. 

Princes, and particularly thoſe who are not of long ſtanding, have found more fidelity 
and affiſtance from thoſe whom they ſuſpeCed at the beginning of their Reign, than from 
them who at firſt were their greateſt Confidents.Pandolfus Petricer Prince of Sienna govern'd 
his State rather by thoſe who were ſuſpected, than others. Bur this is not to be Treated of 
largely, becauſe it varies according to the Subjects, I ſhall only ſay this, That thoſe Men 
who in the beginning of his Government, oppoſed him (it they be of ſuch quality as to 
want the {upport of other peopleare cafily wrought over to the P1iace, and more ftridtly 
engaged to be faithful ; becauſe they knew that it muſt be their good carriage for the tuture 
that muſt caricel the prejudice that is againſt them and ſo the Prince comes to receive more 
benefir by them,than by thoſe who ſerving him more ſecurely, do moſt commonly neglett 
his Afairs. 

And ſeeing the Matter requires, I will not omit to remind a Prince who is bur newly 
advanced (and that by ſome inward favour and corre/ponderce in the Country) that he 
conſiders well what it was that diſpoſed thoſe Parties to beiriend him; if it be not AﬀeCion 
co him, but Pique, and Animolity to the old Government, it will coſt much crouble and 
difficulty to keep them his Friends, becauſe ir will be impotlible to ſatisfie them : and upon 
ſerious diſquiſition, Ancient and Modern Examples will give us the reaſon, and we ſhall 
find it more caſie to gain ſuch perſons as were latizhed with the former Government, and 
by conſequence his Enemies, than thoſe who being dilubiiged, fided with him, and alliſtcd 
to ſubvert it; 

It has been a Cuſtom among Princes, for the greater ſecurity of their Territories to build 
Citadels and Fortreſles to bridle and reſtrain (uch as would enterprize againſt them, and to 
ſerve as a refuge in times of Rebellion ; and I approve the way,becauſe anciently praftiſed, 
yet no longer agothan in our days, Mr. Nicolo Vitell: was known to dilmantle two Forts in 
the City of Caſtello, to ſecure his Goycrnment ; Gutdobaldo Duke of Urbiz returning to his 
State from whence Ceſar Borgta had driven him, demoliſhed all the ſtrong Places in that 
Provirce, and thereby thought it more unlikely again to fall into the hands of the Enemy. 
The Bentivogli being returned to Bologna, uſed the fame courſe : So that Forrtrefles arc 
uſeful, or not uſeful,according to the difference of time ; and if in one place they do rw. 

they 
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chey do as much Miſchiet in another : And the Calc may be argued thus, T hat Prince who 
i more afraid of his Subjects rhan Neighbours, is to {uffer them to ſtand : The Family of 
the Sforz.a's has, and will, lufter more Miſchict by the Caſtle of Milan (which was Built by 
Franceſco Sforza) than by all ir's other Troubles whatever; fo that the beſt Fortification of 
all, is not to be Hated by the People, for your Fortrefſes will not Prote@t you, it the People 
haye you in Deteſtation, becaule they ſhall no ſooner rake Arms, bur Strangers will fall in, 
and Suſtain them. In our Times, there is nor one Ivſtence to be produced of Advantage, 
which that Courſe has brought toany Prince, bur to the Counteſs of Furly, when upon the 
Death of Hirronimo her Huband, by means of thuſe Caſtles ſhe was able to withſtand the 
popular Fury, and expect till Supplies came ro her from X4zlan, and Reſetied her in the Go- 
vernment; and as T imes thea ſtood, the People were not ina Condirien to be Reli-yed by 
any Stranger. Bur afterwards they ſtood her in no ſtead, when Ceſar Borgra Invaded her, 
and the Pcople bring Incenſed, joyned witit her Enzinv. Wherefore it had been better for 
her, both then, and at firit,to have Potlcfled the AteCtions of the People, than all the Ca- 
les in the Country. Theſe things being Confidered, I Approve both of him that Builds 
thoſe Forcreſles, and of him that Negletts them, but muſt needs Condemn him who Relies 
ſo much upon them, as to Delpiſe the Dilpleature of the People. 


— 


CHAP. XXL 
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Flow a Prince is to Demean himſelf to Gain Reputation. 


Othing Recommendsa Prince ſo Highly tothe World asGreat Enterprizes, and Noble 
Expreſlions of his own Valour and Condutt. We have in our Days Ferdinand, King 

or Aragon, the Preſent King of Sparn, who may (and not Improperly) be called a new Prince, 
being of a ſmall and weak King, become for Fame and Renown, the greateſt Monarch in 
Chriſtendom ; and it his Exploits be conſidered, you will find them ali Brave, but ſome of 
them Extraordinary. In the beginning of his Reign, he Invaded the Kingdom of Granada, and 
that Enterprize was the Foundation of his Grandure. He began it Leiſurely, and without 
Suſpition of Impediment, holding the Barons of Caſis/e Employed in that Service, and ſo [n- 
tent upon that War, that they Dream'd not of any Innovation,whil'ſt in the mean time, before 
they were Aware, he got Reputation and Authority over them. He found out a Way of 
Maintaining his Army at the Expence of the Church and the People, and by the Length of 
that War, to Eſtabliſh (uch Order and Diſciplin among his Soldiers, that afterwards they 
Gain'd him many Honourable Victories. Belides this, to Adapt him for greater Enterprizes, 
(always making Religion his Pretence) by a kind of Devour Cruelty, he Deſtroyed and Exter- 
minated the Jews, called Marra: than, which n:hing could be more ſtrange or deplorable. 
Under the ſame Cloak of Religion, he Invaded Africa, made his Expedition into Jtaly, 
Afſaulred France, and began many great things which always kept the Minds of his Subjects 
in Admiration aad Suſpence, expeCting what the Event of his Machinations would be. And 
theſe his Enterprizes had fo ſudden a Spring and Relulc one from the other, that they gave 
ro Leiſure toany Man to be at quier, or to continue any thing againſt him. Ir is likewiſe 
of great Advantage toa Prince, to give ſome Rare Example of his own Adminiſtration at 
Home ({uch is Reported of Meſſer Bernardo da Milano) when there is Occaſicn for ſome Body 
to perform any thing Extraordinary in the Civil Government, whether it be good or bad, 
and to find out {uch a Way, either to Reward or Puniſh him, as may make him much talk'd 
of inthe World. Above all, a Prirce is to have a Care inall his Actions to Behave himſelf © 
as may give him the Repuration of being Excellent as well as Great. A Prince is likewiſc 
much Eſtcemed, when he ſhows himſelf a ſincere Friend, or a generous Enemy, That is, when 
without any Hclitation, he Declares himſelf in Favour of one againſt another, which as it is 
more Frank and Princely, {o it is more profitable than to ſtand Neuter ; for it two of your 
Potent Neighbours be at Wars,they are cither of {uch Condition, that you are to be afraid of 
the Victor or not: In eicher which Caſes, it will be always more for your Benefit to diſcoyer 
your (elf freely, and make a fair War : For in the firſt Cauſe, it you do not Declare, you 
ſhall be a Prey to him who overcomes, and it will be a Pleaſure and Satisfaftion to him that 
is Conquered toſze you his Fellow: ſufferer, nor will any Body either Defend, or Receive you, 
and the Reaſon is, becauſe the Conqueror will never underſtand chem to be his Friends, who 
would not Affilt him in his Diſtreſs ; and he that is Worſted, will not Receive you,becauſe you: 
negletted to run his Fortine with your Arms in your Hands. Arttochus, upon the Invira- 
tion of the Etoltars, paſſed into Greece, tro Repel the Romans : Antzrrhus (ent —_ 
ors, 
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dors to th2 Achatans (who were in Amity with the Romans) to perſuade them a Neutr. 


ty, and the Komazs (ent to them to Aﬀociate with them. The buſineſs coming to be De. 


bated in the Council of the Achatans, and Antiochus his Embaſſador, prefling them to he 
Neuters; The Koman Embaſlador replyed, As to what he has Remonſtrated, That it i; maſt 
uſeful and moſt conſiſtent with the Intereſt of your State, not to Engage your ſelves tn our ar 
there is nothing more Contrary and Pernicious ; for if you do wot Concern yaur ſelws, yy 
will aſſuredly become a Prey to the Congueror without any Thanks or Reputation ; an{ ir 
will always be, that he who has leaſt Kindneſs for you, will Tempt you to be Neuters; buy 
they that are your Friends, will Invite you to take up Arms. And thoſe Princes who ate 
ill Adviſed, to avoid ſome preſent Danger, follow the Neutral Way, are moſt common] 
Ruin'd : But when a Prince diſcovers himſelt Couragiouſly, in Favour of one Party, if he 
with whom you joyn, overcome, though he be very powertul, and you ſeem to remain at 
his Diſcretion, yet he is Obliged to you, and muſt needs have a ReſpeCt for you, and Men 
are not ſo Wicked, with ſuch Signal and Exemplary Ingratitude tro Opprels you. Belides, 
ViRories are never ſo Clear and Compleat, as to leave the Conqueror withour all Sparks of 
Reflexion, and eſpecially upon what is Juſt. Bur it your Confederate comes by the Worſ, 
you are Received by him, and Athſted whilſt he is able, and become a Companion of hig 
Fortune, which may poſlible reſtore thee. In the ſecond place,if they who Contend,be of ſuch 
Condition, that they have no Occaſionto Fear, let which will Overcome; you are in Prudence 
ro Declare your ſclt the ſooner, becauſe by Aflifting the one, you Contribute to the Ruin of 
the other (whom, if your Confederate had been Wiſe, he ought rather to have preſerved) (0 
that he Overcoming, remains wholly at your Diſcretion, and by your Afhſtance, he muſt 
of nece{firy Overcome. And here ir is to he Noted (if he can avoid it) a Prince is never to 
League himſelf with another more powerful than himſelf, in an Offenſive War : Becauſe in 
thar Cale, if he Qyercomes, you remain at his Mercy, and Princes ought to be as Cautious ag 
pcſſible, of falling under the Diſcretion of cther People. The Venetians (when there wasno 
necetlity for it) Aſſ>ciated with Fraxce againſt the Duke of Milan, and that Aſſociation was 
the cave of their Kuin : Bur where it is not to be avoided (as hapned to the Florentines when 
tlic Pope and the Spa;rards ſent their Armies againſt Lombardy) there a Prince is to Adhere 
for the Reaſons atorz{aid. Nor is any Prince or Government to imagine, that in thoſe Caſes, 
any certain Counſel can be taken, becauſe the Afﬀairs of this World arc ſo Ordered, that 
in avoiding one Miſchief, we fall commonly into another. Burt a Man's Wiſdom is moſt 
Conſpicuous, where he is able to diſtinguiſh of Dangers, and make Choice of the leaſt. More- 
oyer, a Prince to ſhow himſelf a Yirtuoſo, and Honourer of all that is Excellent in any Art 
whateyer : He is likewiſe to Encourage and Aſſure his Subje&s, that they may live quietly 
in Peace, and Exerciſe themſelves in their ſeveral Vocations, whether Merchandize, Agti- 
culture, or any other Employment whatever, to the end, that one may not forbear Improving 
or Imbelliſhing his Eſtate, for fear it ſhould be raken from him, nor another Advancing his 
Trade in Apprehenſion of Taxes ; but the Prince is rather ro Excice them, by Propoſitions of 
Reward, and Immunities to all ſuch as ſhall any Way Amplifie his Territory, or Powers. He 
is Obliged likewiſe, at Convenient times in the Year, toentertain the People by Feaſtings and 
Plays, and Spe&tacles of Recreation ; and becauſe all Cities are divided into Companies, or 
Wards, he ought to have reſpect to thole Societies, be Merry with them ſome times, and 
give them ſome Inſtance of his Humanity and Magnificence, but always retaining the Maje- 
ſty of his Degree, which is never to be Debaſed in any Cale whatever. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Secretaries of Princes. 


He Eleftion of his Miniſters, is is of no ſmall Importance to a Prince; for the firſt Judg- 
ment that is made of him, or his parts, is from the Perſons he has about him ; when 

they are Wiſe and Faithful, be ſure the Prince is Diſcreet himſelf, who as he knew how to 
chuſe them able at firſt, ſo he has known how to oblige them to be Faithful ; but when his 
Miniſters are otherwiſe, it Reflefts ſhrewdly upon the Prince ; for commonly the firſt Error 
he commits, is in the Eletion of his Servants. No Man knew Antonio da Venafro to be 
Secretary to Paxaolfo Petrucct Prince of Sienna, but he could judge Pandolfo to be a Prudent 
Man for chufing ſuch a one to his Miniſter. In the Capacities and Parts of Men, there arc 
three ſorts of Degrees ; one Man underſtands ct himſelf ; another underſtands what is ex- 
plained ; and a third underſtands neither of himſelf, nor by any Explanation : The firſt is 


excellent 
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Excellent, the ſecond Commendable, the third altogether Unprofitable. If therefore Pans 
dolfus was not in the firſt Rank, he might be conciuded in the ſecond ; for whenever a 
Prince has the Judgment ro know the good, and the bad of what is ſpoken or done, though 
his own Ir:yention be not excellent, he can diſtinguiſh a good Servant from a bad, and exalr 
the one, and correC the other, andthe Miniſter deſpairing of Deluding him, remains good 
in ſpight of his T'ceth. Burt the buſineſs is how a Prince may underſtand his Miniſter, and 
the Rule for that is Infallible. When you obſerve your Officer more careful of him!elf, than 
of you, and all his Attions and Deſigns, pointing at his own Intereſt and Advantage, that 

Man will never be a good Miniſter, nor ought vou ever to repoſe any Confideiice in him; 

for he who has the Affairs of his Prince in his Hand, oughtto lay afide all thoughts of him- 

ſelf, and regard nothing but what is for the Profit of his Maſter. And on the other (ide, to 

keep him faithful, the Prince isas much concerned todo for him, by Honouring him, en- 

riching him, giving him good Offices and Preferments ; that the Wealth and Honour confer- 

red by his Maſter, may keep him from looking out for himſelf, and the Plemty and Goodneſs 

of his Offices, make him afraid of a Change, knowing that without his Prince's favour he 

can never ſubſiſt, When therefore the Prince, and the Miniſter are qualified in this manner, 

they may depend one upon the other : But when'tis otherwiſe wich chem, the end mult be 

bad ; and one of them will be undone. 


——_—_— 


CHAP, XXIIL 


How Flatterers are to be avoided. 


Will not paſs by a thing of great Conſequence, beinz an Error againſt which Princes do 
harely Defend themſelyes, unleſs they be very Wiſe, and their Judgment very Good; 
And that is about Flatterers, of which kind of Cattle all Hiſtorics are full; for Men are 
generally ſo fond of their own Ations, and ſo e:fily miſtaken in them, that it 1s not with- 
out difficulty they defend themſelves againſt thoſe ſort of People; and he that goes about to 
Defend himſelf, runs a great hazard of being Deſpiſed: For there is no other remedy againſt 
Flatterers, than to let every Body underſtand you are not diſobliged by telling the Truth ; 
et it you ſuffer every Body to tell ir, you injure your ſelf, and leflen your Revyerence. 
herefore a Wiſe Prince ought to go a third Way, and ſele&t out of his State certain Diſ- 
creet Men, to whom only he is to commit that Liberty of ſpeaking Truth, and that, of ſuch 
things as he demands, and nothing elſe ; but then he is ro inquire of every thing, hcar their 
Opinions, and reſolve afterwards, as he pleaſes, and behave himſelf rowards them in ſuch 
fort, that every one may find with how much the more freedom he ſpeaks, with fo much 
the more kindneſs he is accepted ; That belides chem, he will hearken to no Body ; Thar 
he conſiders well before he reſolves ; and that his Reſolutions once taken, are never to be 
altered : He that does otherwiſe, ſhall cicher precipitate his Aﬀairs, by means of his Flatrerers , 
or by variety of Advices, often change his Deſigns, which will leflen his Eſteem, and render 
him contemptible. To this purpoſe, I ſhall inſtance in one Modern Example. 

Father Luc, a Servant to Maximilian, the preſent Emperour, giving a Charafter of His 
Majeſty, declared him a Perſon that never couſulted any Body, and yet never afted accor- 
ding to his own Judgment and Inclination ; and the Reaſon was becauſe he proceeded con- 
trary to the Preſcriptions aforeſaid, for the Fmperour is a cloſe Man, communicates hig 

ets with no Body, nor takes ary Man's Advice ; but when his determinations are to be 
Executed, and begin to be known in che World, thoſe who are about him begin to diſcou- 
rage and diſſuade him, and he being good Natur'd, does preſently deſiſt : Hence it comes to 
Me, that his Reſolutions of oneday, are diſſolved in the next, no Man knows what he deſires 
or deſigns; nor no Man can depend upon his Refolutions. A Prince therefore, is always to 
conſulr, but at his own, not other Peoples Pleaſure, and rather to deter People from giving 
their Advice undemanded ; but he ought not to be ſparing in his Demands, nor when he hag 

anded, impatient of hearing the Truth ; but it he underſtands that any ſuppreſſed ir, 
and forbore to ſpeak our, for fear of Diſpleaſing, then, and not till then, he is to ſhew his 
Diſpleaſure. And becauſe there are thoſe who believe that a Prince which creates an Opinion 
of his Prudence in the People, does it notby any Exccllence in his own Nature, but by the 
Counſels ofthoſe who are about him ; without doubt they are deceived : For this is a getieral 


and infallible Rule, That that Prince who has no Wiſdom of his own, can never be well adrvi- \, 


ſed; unleſs by Accident, he commits all ro the Governmeat and Adminiſtration of ſome 
Honeſt and Diſcreet Man: In this caſe *is = things may be well ordered for a _ 
e ut 
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bur they can never continue ; for his Miniſter or Vice-gerent in a ſhort time will ſer up fo 
himſelt ; bur if a Prince who has no great Judgment of his own, confults with more thay 
on2 :; their Counſels will never agree. nor he haveever the Cunning to Unite them - Every 
Man will adviſe according to his own Intereſt or Capriccio, and he not bave the Part, «;. 
ther to Corre& or Diſcoyer'it : And other Counſellors are nor to be found ; for Men will 
always prove Bad, unleſs by neceſlity they 'are compelled to be good. So then it is clear 
That good Counſels ( from whomſoever they come ) proceed, rather from the Wiſdom of the Prince 
than the Prince's Wiſdom from the Goodneſs of his Courſe's. , 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Flow it came to paſs, that the Princes of Italy have moſt of them 
Loſt their Dominions. 


He Qualities aforeſaid, being Obſerved; they make a New Prince appear inthe Number 
of the more Ancient, and render him preſently more firm and ſecure in his Govern. 
ment, than if he had Deſcended to it by right of Iahericance z ter the Aﬀtions of a New 
Prince, are liable to a ſtricter Obſervation, than it he were Hereditaryz and when they are 
known to be Virtuous, Gain more upon People, and Oblige them farther than Antiquity of 
Blood ; becauſe Men are more Aﬀected with preſent, than paſsd Things; and when in their 
preſent Condition, they find themſelves Well, they Content themſclyes with it, without look. 
i0gour any whereelſe, employing themſelves wholly in Defence of their Prirce, unleſs in o- 
ther things he be DefeCtive to himtelt: So that thereby he will have double Horour, in hayi 
laid the Foundation of a new Principalicy, and Embeliſhed, and Fortified it with good Lawy, 
good Force, good Friends, and good Example: Whereas he Multiplies his Diſgrace, who 
being Born Prince, loſes his Inherirance by his own ill Management and Imprudence. And 
if the Soyeraign Princes in 7taly, who in our Time have Loſt their Dominions, be conſide. 
red, as the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others ; there will be found in their 
beginning one common Defe&t, as to the Management of their Arms, for the Reaſong 
largely Diſcours'd of before : Beſides, ſome of them will appear to have been Hated by the 
People ; or ifthey have had ſo much Prudence, as to preſerve a Friendſhip with them, they 
have been Ignorant how to ſecure themſelves againſt the Grandees ; for without theſe Erroxs, 
no States are Loſt, that have Money and Strength enough to bring an Army into the Field, 
Philip of Macedon (not Alexander the Great's Father, but he who was Overcome by Titus 
Luintus) had no great Force in compariſon of the Romans and the Grectans, which Invaded 
him ; yet, beinga Martial-Man, and one that underſtood how to infinuate with the People, 
and Oblige the Nobility, he Maintained War ſeveral Years againſt both of them, and 
though ar laſt he Loſt ſome Towns, yer he kept his Kingdom in ſpight of them. Thoſe 
theretore, of our Princes, who for many Years together, were (cttled intheir Principaliricy, if 
they Loſt them afterwards/they cannot accuſe Fortune, bur their own Negligence and [ndif- 
cretion, for not having in quiet Times, conſidered they might Change (and it is the common 
Irfirmity of Mankind, in a Calm, to make no reckoning of a Tempeſt) when Adverſity ap- 
proached, they thought more of making their Eſcape, than Defence, reſting their whole 
hopes upon this, that when the People were weary of the Inſolence of the Conqueror, they 
would recal them again. Which Reſolution is tolerable indeed, when others are wanting; 
bur to negle&t all other Remedies, and truſt only to that, is much to be condemned : For a 
Man would neyer throw himſclf down, that another might take him up ; beſides, that may 
not happen, or if ir does, not with your ſecurity, becauſe that kind of Defence is Poor, and 
depends not on your ſelf : And no Llefences are Good, Certaic and Laſting, which proceed 
not fromthe Prince's own Courage and Vertue. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXV. 


How far in human Affairs Fortune may avail, and in what 


manner ſhe may be reſiſted. 


Am not ignorant that it is, an1 has been of old the opinion of many people, that the 
Aﬀairs ot the World are fo goverr'd by Fortune and Divine Providence,that Man can- 

nor by his Wiſdom corrett them, or apply any remedy at all ; from whence they would 
infer that we are not tO labout and ſweat, but to leave every thing to its own tendency and 
event, This opinion has obrained more in our days,by the many aud frequent Revolutions; 
whici have been, and are ſti! ſeen beyond all humane conjefture. And when I think ot 
* {:riouſly ſormctimes, I am in ſome meaſure inclined to ic my (elf; nevertheleſs that out 
own free Will may not utterly be exploded,] conceive it may be true that Fortune may 
have the arbicrement of one half of our actions, but that ſhe leaves the other half (or licle 
leſs) ro be governed by our ſelves. Fortune | do reſemble to a rapid and impetuous River, 
which when ſwelled, and enraged, overwhelms the Plains, ſubverts the Trees, and the 
H-uſ-s, forces away the Earth trom one place, and carries it to another, every body ſears, 
every body ſhuns, but no body knows h.w to reſiſt it ; Yet though it be thus furious ſome- 
times, ir does not follow bur when it 1s quiet and calm, men may by banks, and fences, and 
other Provilions corre it in ſuch manner, that when it ſwells again, it may be carri:d off 
Ly {ome Canal, or the violence thereof rendered leſs licentious and deſtruftive. So it is 
wich Forenie, which ſhows her power where there is no prediſpoſed virtue to reliſt ir, 
47d turns all her force and impetuoſity, where ſhe knows there are no Banks, no Fences to 
retain her : IF you confider Italy (the feat of all theſe Revolutions) and what it was that 
£2194 them, you will find it an open field, without any Bounds or Ramparts to ſecure ir ; 
2d chat, had it been defended by the Courage of cheir Anceſtors, as Germany, and Spain, 
and France have been, thoſe Inundations had never hapned, or never made ſuch Devaſta- 
tion as they have done. And this I hold ſufficient to have ſpoken in general agaioft For- 
tune. But reſtraining my (elf a liccle more to Particulars, 1 (ay it is ordinary to (ee a Prince 
happy one day, and ruined the next, withour diſcerning any difference in his humor or 
Government z and this I impute to the reaſons of which I have diſcourſe largely before ; 
an one of chem is, becauſe that Prince which relies wholly upon Fortune , being ſubje&t 
to her Variations, muſt of necc{li:y be ruined. I believe, again that Prince may be happy, 
whoſe manner of proceeding concerts with the times,and he unhappy who cannot accommos- 
datc to them : For in things leading to the end of their defigns (which every 'man has in 
his eye, and they arc Riches and Honor) we ſee Men have various methods of proceeding, 
Same with circumſpettion, others with heat ; ſom? with violence, others with cunning ; 
ſome with paticnce, and others wich fury, and every one (notwithſtanding the diverſity of 
their ways) may poſſibly attain them. Again we ſ:e wwo Perſons equally cawious, one 
of them proſpers, and the other miſcarries : and on the other f1de, two equally happy by 
different meaſures, one being deliberate, and che other as haſty; and this proceeds from 
nothing bur the condition of the times which ſuirs, or does not ſuit, with the manner of 
their Proceedings. From hence atifes what I have ſaid, That two perſons by different Ope- 
rations do attain the ſame end, whilſt wo others ſteer the ſame Courſe, and one of them 
ſucceeds, and the other is ruined. From hence likewiſe may be deduced the Vici(li udes 
of good ; for it zo one who manages with deliberation and patience, the times anJ conjun« 
Qure of Afﬀairs, come about ſo favourably that his ConduCt be in faſhion, he muſt needs 
be happy ; bur if the face of Afﬀairs, and the times change, and he changes not with them, 
he is certainly ruined. Nor is there any man to be found ſo wife, that knows how to ac- 
commodate or frame him{elf to all theſe variciies, both becauſe he cannot deviate from 
that to which Nature has inclined him ; as likewite becauſe it a Man has conſtantly prof- 
pered in one way, it is no caſie marter to perſwade him to another ; and he that is fo cauti- 
ous, being at a loſs when time requires he ſhould be vigorous, muſt of neceſſity be deſtroy- 
ed; whereas if he could turn with the times, his Fortune would never betray him. Pope 
Julius XI. in all his Enterprizes, ated with paſhon and vehemence, and the times and 
accident of Affairs were fo ſutable ro his manner of proceeding, that he proſpered in 
whateyer he undertook. Conſider his Expedition of Bolona in the days of Meſſer Growannt 
Bentivoghi; The Venetians mere againſt ir, and the Kings of Spazn and France were in Treaty, 
and had a mind to it themſelves: yer he with his prompticude and fury, undertook it per- 
fonally himſelf, and that aCtivity of his, kept both SpaMard and Penetran in ſuſpence (the 
Venetians for fear ; the Spantaras, in hopes to _— the whole Kingdom of Nafes, _ 
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the King of Frazce came over to his (ide; for ſeeing him in motion, and defirous tro make 
him his Friend, and thereby to corre& the {nſolence of the Yexertan, he thought he could 
not deny him his Aflitance, without maniteſt injuſtice ; ſo that Zulrus with his rafhneſs ang 
huffing,, did that which never apy other Pope couid have done with all his cunning ang 
inſinuation : For had he deferred his departure from Rome, till all things had been put in. 
ro exact order, and his whole Progrels concluded (as any other Pope would have done) he 
could neyer have ſucceeded ; The King of France would have pretended a thouſand Ex. 
cules, and others would have ſupgeſted twice as many Fears ; I will paſs by the reſt of his 
Enterprizes, which were all alike, and proſpered as well, and the ſhortneſs of bis life ſecured 
him againſt change ; for had the times fallen out ſo, that he had been forced to proceed 
with accurate circumſpeCtion, he would have certainly been ruined, for he could never 
have left thoſe ways to which his Nature inclined him. I] conclude then, T hat whilſt the 
obſtinacy of Princes conſiſts with the motion of Fortune, *tis pothible they may be happy, 
bur when once they diſagree, the poor Prince comes certainly ro the ground. I am of 
opinion likewiſe, that *tis better to be hor and precipitate, than cautious and apprehenſive, 
for Fortune isa Woman, and muſt be Heftor'd, to keep her under; and 'tis viltble every 
day ſhe ſuffersner (elf ro be managed by thoſe who are brisk and audacious, rather than: by 
thoſe who are Cold and Phlegmarick in their Motions, and therefore {like a Woman) ſhe is 
alwaysa Fricnd to thoſe who are young ; becaule being leſs circumſpeft, they attack her with 


More ſecurity and boldneſs. 


— 


CHAP. XXVI 


An Exhortation to deliver Italy from the Barbarians. 


Aving weighed therefore all that is ſaid before, and conſidered ſerioully with my felt 
whether in this JunEure of Afairs in /taly, the times were diſpoled for the advance- 

menc of a new Prince, and whether there was competent Matter that could give occaſion to 
a virtuous and wile Perſon to introduce ſuch a Form as would bring reputation to him, and 
benefit toall his SubjeQsz it ſeems to me that at this preſent ſo many things concur to the ex- 
alration of a new Prince, that I do not know any time that has been more proper than this: 
and if (as I ſaid before) for the Manitfeſtation of the Courage of Moſes, it was neceflary 
chat the 1ſraelites ſhould be Captives in Egypt ; for diſcovery of the Magnanimvity of Cy- 
rus, that the Perſuaps ſhould be oppreſſed by the Medes ; and for the Illuftrarion of the 
Excellence of Theſeus, that the Athentans ſhould be baniſhed and diſperſed ; fo to evince 
and demonſtrate the Courage of an Ntalian ſpirit, it wasnec:{lary that Zaly ſhould be reduced 
eo its preſent condition ; That it ſhould be in greater Bondage than the Zers ; in greater 
Servitude than the Perſians, and in greater Diſperſion than the Athenians, without Head, 
without order, harraſs'd, ſpoil'd, overcome, over-run, and over-flown wich all kind of 
Calamity : And though formerly ſome ſparks of Virtue have appeared in ſome Perſons, that 
might give it hopes that God had ordainef then for its redemption; yer ic was found after- 
wards that inthe very height and Carcer of their Exploits, they were check'd, and forſaken 
by Fortune, and poor /taly left half dead, expeting who would be her Samaritan to bind 
up ber Wounds, put an cnd to the Sackings and Devaſtations in Lombardy, the Taxes and 
Expilations in the Kingdom of Naples and Tuſcany, and cure her Sorcs, which length of 
time had feſter'd and impoſthumated.” Tis maniteſt how ſhe prays to God daily to {rnd lome 
Perſon who may redeem her from the Cruelty and Inſolence of the Barbarians. *Tis mant- 
{c{t how prone and ready ſhe is to follow the Banner that any Man will take up ; nor is it at 
_ to be diſcerned where ſhe can repoſe her hopes with more probability,rhan in ou 
lluſtrious Family, which by its own courage and intereſt, and the favour of God and the 
Church (of which it is now chief) may be induced to make it ſelf Head in her redemption: 
which will be no hard matter to be effected, if you lay before you the Lives and Atons of 
the perſons above named ; who though they were rarc, and wonderful, were yer but men, 
and not accommodated with ſo fair circumſtances as you. Their Enterprize was not more 
jaſt, nor eaſie, nor God Almighty more their friend than yours. You have Juſtice on yout 
fide; for that War is juſt which is neceſſary, and *cis Picty to fight,where no hope is left in 
any thing elſe. The people arc univerſally diſpoſed, and where the diſpoſition 15 ſo great, 
the oppolition can be bur ſnall, eſpecially you taking your Rules from choſe Perſons which 
have propoſed to you for a Model, Belides, many things that they did were ſupzr- natural, 


and by God's immediate Condu&,the Sca opencd a Cloud direQcd, a Rock afforded Water, 
" 
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« rained Mann, all theſe things are recompenced 12 your Grandeur, and the reſt remains 
to he executed by YO! : God will not do every thing immediately, becauſe he will not de- 
is of our free will, and the honour that devolves upon us. Nor is it any wonder if 
"o7e of the fore-named Tralrans have been able to do that which may be hoped for trom 
vaur [iuſtrions Family : and 1 19 ſo many Re volations in taly, and lo long ceninuation of 
War, their Mili'ary Virtue ſcems iperr and extinguiſhed ; the realon is, their cl4 Dilci- 
pline was not good, and no body was able to dirett ty a better, Nothing makes {o much to 
the honour of a new Prince, as new Laws, and new Orders invented by him, which it they 
be well founded, and carry any thing of Grandeur along with them, do render him venc- 
rable, and worderful ; and Jraly is lulceprible cnough of any new Form. Their Courage 1s 
great enough in the Solaicr, it it benor wanting in the Officer, witneſs the Duz!s, and Com- 
bars, in which the [talrans have generally the berter by their torce and dexcerity, and ftra- 
ragem ; but come.to their Barrels, and they have ofirer the wotit, and all trom the in- 
experience of their Commanders , tor thoſe who precend to have Skill, will never obcy, 
and eyery one thinks he has Skill; there having been no body to this very day, raiſed by his 
virtue and fortune to thar height of repuration,as to prevail with others to obey him. Hence 
it came, that in ſo long time, in the many Wars during the laſt twenty years, when ever 
an Army conſiſted wholly of /taltazs, ic was certainly beaten ; and this may be teſtified by 
Tarus, Alexandria, Capna, Genoa, Vala, Bologna, and Meſtri. It therefore your 1I!uſtrious 
Family be inclined to tollow the Examp.cs of thoſe Excellent Perſons who redeemed their 
Conntries, it is neceſſary as a true Fundamental of all great Enterprizes, ro provide your 
ſelves with Forces of your own SubjeQs, for you cannot have more faithful, nor better 
Soldiers than they. And though all of them be good, yer altogether they will be much 
better, when they find themſelves nor only commanded, but preferred, and careſſed by a 
Prince of their own. It is neceffary theretore to be furniſhed with theſe Forces, before you 
can be able with [raltan virtue to vindicate your Country from the oppreſſion of Strangers : 
And though the Sys and Spamfh Intantry be counted terrible, they have both of them 
their. defects : and a third fort may be compoſed that may not only encounter, but be con- 
fdent to beat them ;, for the Spamſh Foot cannot deal with Horſe, and the Swiſs are nor 
iovincible when they meer with Foot as obſtinate as themſelves. It has been ſeen by cxperi- 
ence, and would be ſo again, the Spaxtards cannot luſtain the tury of the French Cavalry, 
and the Swiſſes have been overthrown by the Infantry of Spary. And though of this laſt 
we have ſcen no perfect Experiments yet we had a competent Eſſay at the Battel of Ra- 
ima, where the Spamſh Foot being engaged with the German Battalions (which obſerye 
the ſame Order and Diſcipline with the Sprfſes) the Spaniards by the agility of their Bodies, 
and the proteftion of their Bucklers, broke in under their Pikes, and killed them ſecurely, 
while the poor Germans were uncapable to defend themſelves ; and had not the Spaniards 
been charged by the Horſe, the German Foot had been certainly cut off, *Tis poſſible 
therefore (the defe&t of both thoſe Foor being known) to inſticute a third , which may 
buckle with the Horſe, and be in no f« ar of their For z which will be eft:&ed, nor by the 
variation of their Arms, but by changing their Diicipline. And theſe are ſome of thoſe 
things which being newly reformed, give grear grandeur and reputation to any new Prince. 
This opportunity therefore is by no means to be llip'd, that 7taly, after ſo long expettation, 
may ſee ſome hopes of deliverance: Nor can it be expreſſed with what joy, with what im- 
patience of revenge, with what fidelicy, with what compaſſion, with what Tears, ſuch 
a Champion would be reccived into all the Provinces that have ſuffered by thoſe barbarous 
inundations. What Gates would be ſhut againſt him > What people would deny him obedi- 
ence? What Malice would oppoſe him ? What true /ralian would retuſe to follow him » 
There isnor, there is not any body but abhors, and nauſcates this barbarous Domination. 
Let vour Illuſtrious Family then addreſs it ſelf ro the work, with as much Courage and 
Confidence as juſt Enterprizes are undertaken ; That vnder their Enfigns our Country may 
be recovered, and under their Conduct, Perrarch's Prophecy may be fulfilled, who has 


promiſed thar, 


prive 


Virtu contr al furore 

Prendera I arme, and fia'il combatter Corts. 
Che I antico walove 

Ne gF Halt curr' non e ancor mario. 


Virtue ſhall arm gairſt rage, and in ſhort fight 
Prove th? Roman Valour's not extinguiſh'd quite: 
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The Original of the Words Guelf and Ghibilin , ſo much 
mentioned in Hiſtory. 


Heſe two Fattions ſo famous in Hiſtory, were Eminent in 1taly two Ares before Ce. 
ſtrucc:0 was born. Machiavel in his Treatiſe of the Wars ot that Country, affirms that 
P.:jtoza was the firſt place where thoſe Names of DiſtinCtion were uſed; but the accounc 
wherewith the publick Libraries ſupply me,runs thus : Theſe two Words, Guelf and Ghi. 
bilia,deduce their Original from a Schiſm which molefted the Church in the year 1130. by 
the Competition of two Popes, Innocent XI. and Anaclet ; the greateſt part ot Chriſtendom 
acknowledged Innocent, who was particularly ſupported by the Emperors of the Weſt. Ang. 
cl:t the Anti-Pope had per{waded into his Intereſts, Roger Comte de Naples and Sicily, a Mar. 
tial Prince, and delcended from the Normans, who had Conquered that Country, '[he 
p:etence of this double Ele&tion having kept a War on foot cight years together , which 
was (till favourable ro Roger, che Emperor Corrad the Third march'd himieclt at the head 
of an Army of Germazs into {taly,leaving his Grand-fon Prince Henry to come after. Roger, 
to oppole him with Men of his own Nation, allured to the defence of his Countrics Gulf 
Duke of Bavaria. Durin} the courſe of this War which begap inthe year 113g. ic hapned 
ſometimes that the Emperors Army was commanded by the (aid Prince Henry, who was 
brought up in a Village in Germany called Ghibilin, whoſe Situation being vety pleaſant, 
made che very name of it dear to him. One day the Armies being drawn up,and ready to 
engage, the Bawarians to encourage their Comrades, cried out in their Language, a Guelf, a 
Guelf ; and the Emperors Troops (being at the ſame time as well diſpoſed to their General) 
ro comply with the kindneſs he had for that place, cried out on the other (ide, a Gh1bilin, a 
Ghibilin. Theſe words ſeemed bharbarous to the 7raltars that were with Roger, who came to 
Guelf ro know what they mean::He told them the Pope's Party were intended by the Word 
Guelf, and the Emperors by the Word Ghibiliz : from that time thole Names grew ſo com- 
mon in both Armies, that by them they anſwered their Who goes there ? and they were 
given to the [talians according to their ſeveral ſides.” Tis true,at hiſt they were uſed to dilcti- 
minate only Anacit's Parry from the Emperors, but afrerwards Roger having vanquiſhed 
and taken Priſoner Pope Innocent ;, as the price of his Liberty he oblig'd him to erett the 
Countries of Naples and Sily into Kingdoms:by which Treaty Roger being taken off from 
the Inrercſt of the Anti-Pope, and engaging entirely with the Church, he affix'd the name 
of Guelf tothe Pope's Party, ai:d confirm'd the Name Ghibilitn to the Faftion of the Em- 
peror, 

The Italians would fain have the credit of the trymology themſelves, and by a certain 
gingling of Words, (and that mightily ſtrain'd) would have Guelf deriv'd from G auardator: 
at fe, becauſe (torlooth) *tis they who detend the Faith of the Church : and that by cor- 
ruption the word Ghihzltn was form'd from Gutaa bell, that is Gutdatort d: Bataglia,a great 
Title, and (utable to the Majeſty of the Empire. 

Be it which way it will, theſe two Fattions were in the height of their Emulation two 
hundred years after, that is to ſay,about the year 1320. which was very near the time that 
Caſtruccio was in his Proſperity. And in Europe the face of Aﬀaits ſtood thus. 

The Popes (driven from Rome by the violence of the Emperors of the Weſl) had tranl- 
ferred the Holy Chair to Avignon in France. In the year 1320 it was poſſeſſed by Fobn 
XX1I. a Prince of himſelf firm and entire, but one who by the precipitate counſels of other 
People had Excommunicated the Emperor Lewzs of the Houſe of Bawaria, and been too 
buſte with bis Fulminations againſt five more Princes of 7taly, who (being treated by him 
like Tyrants) confederated againſt bim; their Names were Caſtruccio Soveraign of Lucca, 
Scaliger, Lord of Verona, the Marquis 4' Eſts Lord of Ferrara, and Vi[conts, and Gonzugw 
-_— rſt Soveraign of Milan, and the other of Mantoua: which created troubles to 
Italy. 

The Empire of the Eaſt was at that time torn,and diſtracted by the ambition of the Pa- 
lologt and others, whilſt in the mean time the Sultan Orchan Son of Otroman, {wept away 
Lycaomia, Phrygia, and all the Coaſt of the HeleFont from the Greeks. 
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The Empire of the Welt, was then in Diſpute betwixt Frederick of Auſtria, and Lewis of 
Bavaria (whom Machiavel, by Miſtake or Inadyertency, bas called Frederick) Lewis ater 

vg and Bloody Wars, Over-came his Competiror, and made feycral Voyages into taly, 
to [nyigorare and Re intorce Caſtragcto and the (Ghibiltns. = 

Fratice was Governed by Philzp le Zong, who art the Solicitation of Pope Zohn, Paſlcd an 

my in:o Hialy, ro the Relict of the Guelfs, which Army was Commanded by Philip ve 

alojs, afterwards King, but his Expedition did nor anſwer Expetation ;-for cither the Cun- 
ning or Bribes of rhe Ghibilins, had Diſpelled the Storm which our Preparations Threatned 

0 Loynbardy ; or our Forces were Re-called upon ſome ſecret Apprehenhon of a fourth 
War with the Exzlſh, or by the vaſt Projz&s of a filth Expedition to the Holy Land. 

Spaty was Divided into five Kingdoms, each of which had its peculiar Kiag ; {our of 
them were Chriſtians, and one a Mahwnetan. 

Navar had the ſame King with France. Philkp the Long, found a Way tocxtend the S4- 
lick Law into that Country, and Detear his Nicce Zane of France, Daughter of Lenis Hutin, 
of both Kingdoms at once. 

Alphonſo XI. as Mariana calls him, (the XII as Garihay) had at that time the Scepter of 
Caſtile, but his Minority transfecr'd the Condudt of Afairs into the Hands of the two Infant, 
Don Pedro, and Don Zohn, infomuch as by the Jealouſic and Diviſion berwixt the two Re- 
gents, that Kingdom was expoſed to ſuch Diſorders as are inſeparable trom the Minority of 
a Prince. Art length the two Infants were Slain in the Year 1420. in a Fight, which cheir 
Raſhneſs cauſed them to loſe rothe Mores under the Walls of Granada. 

Aragon was in Obedience ro Don Zacques, the ſecond of that Name z He was Brother to 
Frederick, who Reigned in S:cely, to the Prejudice of Robert, a Prince of the Houſe of Anj2. 
This Robert was King of Naples, ſided with the Guelfs, and Leagued himſelt ſundry times 
with the Florentenes againſt Caſtruccto. Fames, King of Aragon, Deliging to Eſtabliſh himſelt 
in haly, and judging that che Conqueſts which he Mediated upon the Ifles of Corſica and 
Sardinia, depended much upon the Concord of his Subjefts at Home : He cauſed a Gene- 
ral Aſlembly of his Eſtates co be held in the Year 1320. in which was concluded the Union 
of the Kingdoms of Aragon and Yalentta, with the Principality of Catalonts. 

Don Denis Reigned in Portugal, a Perſan Emincatr amang bis Subjects for Magnificent 
Building, and in great Veneration tor his Picty and _ Bur the Felicity of his Reign 
was diſturbed by Domeſtic Broils which he had with his Son, the Infant Doz Alphonſo, who 
Succeeded him in the Crown. Dox Dems Tuſtitured the Order of Chr, in the Year 
1320. 

The More, Tſmazl, firſt of that Name, had the Monarchy of Granada ; the Battel 

which he Gained 1 320. againſt the Two Infants of Caſtile, Reviv'd the Aﬀiirs of 

_ Nation, which were in their Declenſton before, and gave new Alarms to all 
ain. 

[The King, and Kingdom of England were bath Governed by Favourites at that time. 
Edward II. gave his Authority and Confidence, one while to Gaveſton, and then to the two 
Spencers ; and this weakneſs and Imprudence of his, created ſo many Dilcontents, and rende- 
red him ſo Odious to the People, that after much T rouble ro quic himſelf of an [mpoſtor 
who pretended to the Crown, he was Forced to go thorow a Cruel War againſt the Nobili- 
ty, and another no leſs dangerous againſt Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. Thele great Stirs 
and Commorions could not but give ſome Jealouties ro France, which ſeeing the Provinces, 
thatthe Exgl:ſþ had on that ſide the Sea, perpetually in Arms, was Obliged to keep upon 
ſo ſtrong a Guard, as yas little different from an open War. 

It 5 nc then ro be admired, the Aﬀairs of Emrope being in this confuſton, it 7raly was 
leſt in! Prey ro the Guelfs and the Ghtibilins, and gave Opportunity tothe laying the Founda- 
tion of ſo many Principalities, that the moſt part of them are ſtill in Exiſtence. Bur it is 
certain, that neither Paulus Jowins, Crrolamo Brian, il Biondo, nor the reſt of the Hiſtorians, 
who have Written of the Wars and Concuili ns of theſe two FaCtions, have left any thing 
comparable to the Adventures of Caſtruccro ; they have lent me indeed ſome Circumſtances 
for the [lluſtration and Ornament of this Hiſtory, and I have been forced to Paraphraſe upon 
five or fix of the ſayings of C aſtruccio, to give them their true Grace, and make them In- 
relligible : I know not whether I have followed the juſt Temperament that is ro be Obſerved 
ina Tranſlation. *Tis vitious ro Aſſume ſuch Liberty asthe Hiſtory will not bear;but on the 
other, to tye ones ſelf up to the ſame, and ſame quantity of Words, isas Diſingenuous and 
Servile. 'Tis true, the ſame Comma's and Stops were by no means to be negle[ted, were all 
Treatiſes thatare Tranſlated, like the Fallacious anſwer of a Divine to Braccto Montone So- 
vereign of Peruſia, which Braccto being a Ghibilin as well as Caſtruccro, Departed tor the 
Sicge of Aguila a Town in the Kingdom of Naples, and beivg Ieppaticnt to K10w his $vc- 
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cels, upon Application to an Aſtrologer, he received this anſwer, 1bts redthts non murieris in 
bello : Which if punQtuated thus, Tbes, redibis non, worieris in bello, threatned the (aid Bry. 
cio with the Ulnfortunateneſs of his Expedition ; whereas, altering it thus, Ibis, redibis, wy 
murieris in bello, portended quite contrary. An Ambiguity like this, was ſent alſo to 24a. 
fred King of Sicely, not long before he was Defeated by Charles of Anjou. NO C ARLo 
SARA VITORIOSODELRE MANEFREDO, and ought to be [neer. 
prered with great Exaftneſs and Accuracy, the Miſtake of a Comma being as much 
as a Man's Life is worth. There is another kind of Tyranny likewiſe, and that i, 
when the Text of the Author is to regulate in a point of Religion: But here ne are ng 
under any ſuch Neceſlities, and he, who is a quarrelſom Capriccto, to defame my Tranſlaj. 
on, would compare every Line, and put the Exgl:ſþ Words all along under the Jraljay, 
would make a new and pleaſant kind of DiRionary, and the Beautics which are peculiz 
to cach Larguage, would be excellently preſented. 
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Written by Nicolo Machiavelli, and Dedicated to Za- 


nobi Buonbelmonti and Luigi Alamani his parti. 
cular Friends. 
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T ſeems (moſt Excellent Friends) to thoſe whoconſider it, very ſtrange, that all, or the 
greateſt part of them, who in this World have perform'd any thing extraordinary, and 
raiſed themſelves above the pitch of their Contemporaries, haye had, their Births and 
beginnings Mean and Obſcure, or elſe infeſted and perplexed with all the difficulties 

that Fortune could preſent. For all of them having been expoſed 19 Wild Beaſts when they 
were Young, or being Deſcended from baſe Parentage, and aſhamed of their Extradtion, 
they have declared themſelves Sons of Zuptter, or ſome other Deity : of which ſort the 
Number being ſo great, and their Story (o well known, to repeat thera would be both Super- 
fuous and Troubleſome. The Reaſon I ſuppoſe to be, that Fortune willing to Demonſtrate 
to the World, that 'ris not any ones Prudence, bur ſhe that raiſes Men to be grear, begins to 
ſhew and exerciſe her Power art a time, in which Prudence can pretend to no ſhare in us ; 
that all our Succeſſes may be acknowledged to her. Caſtruccro Caſtracant of Lucca was one 
of this ſorr, whoin reſpect of rhe Times in which he lived, and the Place in which he was 
Born, performed great things ; for in his beginning, he was neither more happy, nor more 
eminent than the reſt, as you ſhall underſtand in my- Deſcription of his Life, which I have 
thought good to tranſmit to Poſtcriry, having obſerved many things in ic (beth for Virtue 
and Event) of extraordinarv Example ; and co you it ſeemed moſt proper to diret it, as 
Perſons more delighted with Hononrable and Heroick ARions, than any I know be- 
lides. 

I lay then, the Family of the Caſtracazt is reckoned among the moſt Illuſtrious Families 
inthe City of Lucca, though at preſent (according to the Fatality of all worldly things) 
it ſeems to be extintt. Our of this Houle, chere was Born in former T imes one Antonto, 
who Entering himſclf into Orders, was made a Canon of Saint Mitchel in Lucca, and in To- 
ken of Honour, call'd Meſſer Antoin: He bad no Kindred but one Siſter, who was Married 
long before to one Buonaccorſo Cinamt : Buonaccorſo being Dead, and ſhe being a Widow, 
ſhelived with her Brother, with Reſolution to Marry no more. Behind the Houle in which 
he dwelt, Maſter Anthony had a Vine-Yard, which Bordering upon ſeveral Gardens, was ac- 
ceſſible from ſeveral Parts, and without much difficulty. It hapaed that one Morning abour 
Sun-riſe, Madam Dianora (for that was the Siſter's Name) walking out into the Vine-Yard 
to gather Herbs for a Salad (as Women frequently do), ſhe heard a rufling under the Leaves, 
al turning towards it, ſhe tancy'd it Cry'd ; Advancing vp towards ir, ſhe ſaw the Hands 
and Face of a Child, which tumbling up and down in the Leaves, ſeemed tocall for Relief : 
Madam 


The Life of Caſtruccio Caltracani. 


Madam Dianr:, partly altoniſh:d, and parcly afraid, took it up very tendcrlv, carried ir 
Home, waſh'd it, and having put it in clean Clonts, ſhe preſented it ro Maſter Anthony, who 
underſtanding ihe Calc, and (ceing the Infant, was no lels atteCted with Wonder and Com. 
paili>n than his Siſter before him. Debating with themſelves, what Courſe was to be taken, 
ic was concluded to bring itup ; Anthony being a Pricſt, and ſhe having no Children. They 
Chriſtened ir Caſtruccro, by the Name of their Father, and look'd to it as carefully as it had 
been their own. Caſtruccio's Graces ercreaſed with his Years, and his Wit was fo pregnant 
they pur him to nothing, but he rook i: very well. Anthony deligned him for a Piieit, an 
to reſign þis Canonſhip and other Benetices one day, and according to that deſign, he gaye 
him Education yz but he could nor find that Caſtruccro had Jaclination tothat kind of Life ; oy 
the contra: y, he perceived his natural diſpoſition, tending quite another way, 

I ſhort, Caſtruccro was ſcarce 14, Years old, but abating . little and little of his Awe and 
reſpeCts to Antonioand Dranora, he be:an to neglect his Studies, to devote himſelt ro Army, 
and taking great delight in Wreſtling and Running, and ſuch violent Exerciſcs, his Mettle 
was ſo well ſuited wit: the Strength of his Body, thatnone of his Companions were able to 
Cope with him. Hez troubled himlelt very litle with Reading, unleſs it was ſuch things ag 
might inſtru& him tor War, or acquaint him with the great Actions of ſome Emiuent Com: 
mander, which did not only difquicet Anton, but afflicted him. 

There was at that time in Lucca, a Gentleman, called, Frazci{co, of the Houſe of the 
Gmaigti, a handſome Man, very Rich, and remarkable for many good Qualities, which te. 
commended him to one of the firſt Rar:ks in the Town. He bad born Armes all his Lite lony, 
and for the moſt parr, under4he Y1ſcontrs, Dukes of Milan. He had with them engageq 
tor the Ghtbilins, and the City of Lucca ivok'd upon him as the very Lite of their Party, 
It was at the time when theſe two great FaCtions (the Gwelfs and-the Ghib1/rys) fhared all Nl 
berwixt them, divided the Popes and the Emperours, Engaged in their ditterent Intereſts, che 
Inhabicants of the ſame Town, and the Members of rhe lame Family. Frazcrſco accom- 
panicd uſually by Pertons of Quality of his Cabal,walk*d often before the Place ot Sr. Michael, 
not far from the Palace of the Podeſtat or Governor. In that Market-place he took notice 
of Caſtruccto, who was oiten-times playing there among his School-fellows and Comrades. 
He obſerved the Youth always preſcribed ſuch ſports to the reſt, as he had choſen on pur: 
poſe to prepare him for the War. Franciſco could caſily perceive how much the Ag/lity of 
Caſtruccio advanced him above his Companions, and he as cafily perceived that he atlumed 
an Authoricy over them ; and that they on their part paid him Reverence, and ſuch a one 
as was accompanied with Kindneſs and Zeal. Franci/co took 2 gi cat tancy tothe Boy, inqui- 
red what he was, and being informed bv ſome who were by, he had a Months mind to have 
him himſelf: Calling him to him one day, he ask'd him it he did not prefer a Gentleman's 
Family, where he might learnto Ride the great Hortfe, and Exerciſe his Arms, before the 
Cloiſter of a Church-man, where he muſt {pin out his days in Idleneſs and Melancholy. 
He no ſooner mentioned Horles and Arms, but Caſt, ccto was ready to have leap'd out «> 
his Skin; but recollcfting himfelt, a Sentiment of Modeſty kept him trom anſwering, till the 
fine Words of Fraxci;co having giver him more Confidence, he told him, that if he had the 
Liberty of chufing, he had rather a Thouſand times be Employed as a Gentleman, than in 
the Way for which he was delign'd. His Reſolutien was fo plealing to Frazci(co, that not 
long after, he made a Viſit to Antozto, and begg'd Caſtrucero of him, in fo Preſling, and yer 
ſo Civil a manner, that Anton finding it impothble to Maſter the natural Incliations of rhe 
Youth, delivered him to Frarci(co. 

By this means Caſtruccro changed his Education, and 'ris not tobe belicv'd with what ca- 
{inels ke improved in thole Exerciſes, which are fit for a Gentleman to Jearn. Ir was to be 
admired, with what Adcreſs ard Vigour he Mounted his Horſe, with r:hat Grace he man- 
aged his Launce, an with what comlineſs his Sword; ard this his Dexterity diſtizguiſked 
him (ſo highly from the croud of his Companions, that it would have b-en tmprudence in 
any one of them to have Contended with him, cirier at the Barriers or Fuſt;z, To allthele 
Adyar.tages, he had an cogaging Way with him, that obliged where-cver he came ; his Ai: 
ons and his Words ſeemed Premeditate and Studicd, fo careful, and ſo regular he was, leſt he 
ſhouid ſay, or do, any thing that might any ways Offend. He carried himſclf always with 
reſpect to his Superiours, with Modeſty to his Equals, and with Civility and Complailance to 
thoſe who were Beneath him ; ſo that theſe good Qualities did not only gain him the affe- 
tion of Franciſco's whole Family, but the L'vwe and Efteem of the whole City of Lucca. 

He was Eightcen Years old when the Fattion of the G»elfs drove the Ghibilins out of 
Pania. Viſconti, Prince of Milan, a Zealous Partizan of the Ghibi/;ys, folicired Succours 
from Franci{co Gutrrge, who caſting his Eyes upon Caſtruccto, as the firſt mark of his Aﬀe- 
Eion, made him Licutenant of a Company of Foot, and Marched with him to R_ 
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The firſt Campania this new Lieutenant made , put him into fuch reputation, that he 
eclipſed the Glory of all the reſt who ſerved in that War : He gave lo great and ſo many 
Teſtimonies both of his Courage and ConduCt,that his Fame was {pread all over Lombardy. 
When alfo he came back to Lucca, and obſerved the Town had doubled the reſpe-t whici 
they had for him betore, he applied hiniſelt ro make new Friendſhips, and rothar purp ſe 
made uſe of all the Courtehie and Infinuarion thar is neceſſary in thar caſe. 

Not long ater Franceſco Guinrgt feil tics, and finding himlelt near his End, having bur 
one Son of about Thirteen years of Age, called Pagols, he {ear for Caſtruceto, and commitr- 
ied the Tuition of his Son, and the Management of his Eftate into his hands, and having 
gently remembred Caſtruccto that he was the Perſon who raiſed him, he bege'd that he 
would ſh2w the ſame Generoltty rowards Pagolo as he had done towards him ; and if any 
thing was due to the Bounty of the Father, to return it upon his Son. He fancicd he dil: 
cerned in the Countenance of Caſtrucco all the Marks and Indications of a Generous Mind, 
and dicd without being diſturbed with the leaſt ſuſpicion of his Iogratitude. 

The truſt, and his adminiſtration of fo great an Eftare, made Caſtruccio more confidera- 
ble than before, but they created him likewile ſome Enemies, and leflened the aft:Qion 
which ſome had had for him : for knowing him to be of an Enterprizing Spirit, many he. 
gan to faricy his Deſigns were Tyrannical, and co opprels the Liberty ot his Country. The 
Sieneur Grorgto Op1z1 (chief of the Guelfs Faftion in Lucca) was the moſt to be apprehended 
- all thoſe that accuſed Caſtruccio with that abominable ambition, Ofizs was of opinion 
that the death of Franceſco Guinige, head of the adverſe Party, would leave him Maſter 
of the Town, bur he quickly found that the finz2le reputation of Caftruccio would be a 
new impediment to his Uſurpation ; ſo chat think'ng co rob him of the affeRions of the 
People, he ſpread falſe reports, and aſperied him where cver he came. Act firſt theſe Ca- 
Jumniations rroubled Caſtruccto but little, bur at length they alarm'd him to the purpoſe ; 
for he ſuſpefted that Oprzi would not fail ro (et him at odds with the Lieutenant which 
Robert Kicg of Naples had ſettled in Lucca, and that if that Governor was his Enemy, he 
ſhould in a ſhort rime be turned out of the Town, And againſt fo great danger, his provi- 
flon was this. 

The Town of Piſa was then under the Government of Fuguccrone de Fagrvola, original- 
ly of the Town of Arrezzo ; being choſen Captain by the Piſans, he had made himſelf 
their Soveraign, and having given proreCtion to certain Ghrbil;ps who were Baniſhed from 
Lacea, Caſtruccto entred into lecret intelligence by the privity of Huguccione, and being al- 
ſured of his athſtarce he reſolved the poor Exiles ſhould be reſtored. To this effet he 
agreed with his Friends in Lucca, who were of his Counſel, and jealous as himf-lf of the 
power of the Ofizzi All neceſſary meaſures were taken by rhe Confpirators. Caſtruccto 
had the care ot torciſying privately a Tower in the City, called the Tower of Honour. He 
furniſh-d it with Ammunition, in caſe he ſhould be farced rodefend it; and having appoin- 
red the Night for the Execution of their Delign, Hu4g»ccrone lailed not at the preciſe hour 
to be at the Rendezwors betwixt Locea and the Neighbouring Mountains. Upon a Signal 
given to C aftruccro he advanced towards the Gae of Sr. Peter, and ſer fire ro the Antiport 
next the Ficlds, whilft Caftruccts broke down another 04 the other (1de of the Town. In 
the mean time his All:ciates cried our To your Army, to excite the People to ri'c, and 
therety pur ail things into confuſion. Hug «crane entred with his Troops, and having (ci- 
zed upon the Tewn, he cauſed all the Oprzt ro be Murdered, and allche reſt of their Party 
which {11 into their hands. T he Governor tor the King of Naples was turned out, and the 
Government of the Town altered, as Huguceroxe direted, who, to complear the Deſola- 
tions of Lucca, Baniſh:d no lels than a hundred of che beſt Families that belonged co it. 
The miſerable Exiles fled part to Floyerce, and part to Piſtoza, two Toxns of the FaCtion of 
the Guelfs , an1 for that reaſon Enemirs to Fug 2:c40ne , and the prevailing Par:y int 
Lucca. 

The Florentines and whole Faftion of the Guelfs, apprehending this great ſucceſs would 
hazard to re-eſtabliſh the power of the Ghibilins in Tuſcany, they entred into conſultation 
which way thoſe Exiles might be reſtored. They ſet out a conſiderable Army, and Encam- 
ped at Monte-carlo ro open themſelves a Paſſage ro Lucca. Huguccione on his lide drew the 
Lucca-T roops together, and put them under the Command of Caſtruccto, and then joyring 
them with his own from Piſs, and reinforcing them with a Squadron of Germaz Horic 
which he got out of Lombardy, he marched out to Encounter the Florenttines. Whereupon 
the Floyentines quitred their Poſt at Monte-carlo, and Entrenching berwixt Monte Catino and 
Peſcia, Huguccrone poſſeſſed himſelf of the Quarter which they had lefe. Their Armies be. 
ing withintwo Miles diſtance one from the other, their Horſe mer daily and skirmiſhed, and 
they had come certainly to a peremptoty _ had not H-guccrone fallen ill juſt in the 
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nick. His diſpoſition forcing him from the Camp to look out fer better accommodation in 
Monte-carlo, he left the Command of the Army to Caſtracc:o; his Retirement, which git. 
couraped his own men, and made thein thiak of protratting the Battel, animated the Fh. 
rentizes, but brought no great advantage to their Afairs. In ſhort, the Florentines percei. 
ving their Fnemics without a General, began to delpiſe them, and Caſtruccto oblcrving 
how much they were clated, endeavoured to augment ir. He pretended great Conſternati. 
on, and to make his fear the more credible, he gave Orders that his Troops ſhould be 
drawn up wichin the Lines , but with poſitive jn[1ibition for any of them to go forth, 
though no: a moment patſed bur the Florentenes provoked them ; bur all to no purpoſe, 
Beſides thar, this precended terror in Caſtruccio redoubled the raſhneſs of the Enemy, and 
perſetly bitzded them, he drew another adyantage from it, which was to diſcoyer exadtly 
the diſpolition of their Army and tie Order of their March. VWhen he had well ob{eryed 
them, and tempred rheir remeriry as much as he thought fic, he reſolyed to fight them the 
next Bravado thev made, and omitting nothing that might encourage his Soldiers, he afſy. 
red them of Victory it they followed his Commands. He had oblerved that the weakeſt 
and worſt aim'd of their Soldiers were diſpoſed (till in their Wings, and thcir beſt placed iq 
the Body. Caſtruccio drewup i; the ſame Order, bur diſtributed his Soldiers quite contrary, 
for the worſt ai:d molt unſerviceab!e he placed in the Body, and his bcſt Men in the Wings ; 
In this poſture he drew ovr of the Trenches, and had ſcarce form'd his Battalia, before the 
Enemy apprared, and with his uſual Inſolence. Caſtruccro Commanded that the Body 
ſhauld mucii fly»ly,bur che rwo Wings were to auvance as taſt as they could ; ſo that when 
they 'cam? 10 engage, there was only the Wings that could fight ; for Caſtruccio's Body 
having lagged by Command, the Florentine Body bad too far ro march before they could 
Charge them, ſo as they remained 14le,being neicher able to do any thing agaiaſt the Main 
Body that was delign'd ro cppole them, nor ſuſtain thoſe who were engaged in the Wings ; 
{o it happer.ed that the Florenttne Wings/compoled of theRetuſe of their Soldiers) were eafily 
broken by Caſtraccro's, which c nliited of his beſt, and when the Wings of che Enemy 
(which were drawn up before their Body ; fo as the whole Army was ranged in the figute 
of a half Moon) were routed, they turn'd tail, ran among their own Body which was 
marching bchind them, and pur a!l intro Confuſton. 

The loſs was very great to the Filorentrnes, they left above 15090 Men dead upon the place; 
Their beſt Officcrs, and rhe bravect: of the Guelfs periſhed there unfortunately, and to 
make the Defeat the more lamentabie, there were (eycral Reformades which died there, of 
Extraordinary Quality. Among the reſt, Peero Brother ro Robert King of Naples; Carlo 
Nephew to the ſaid King ; Philip Lord of Tarextum, who were all come, in Gallantry, to 
make thar Campania with the Fiorentines. But that which made all the more wonder- 
ful was that Caſtruccio loſt not ab»ve 300 Men , though unhappily one of Huguccione's 
Sons were of that Number, his Name was Fraxceſco, who fighting briskly at the head of 
the Volunticrs, for want of good Conduct, was {lain at th! yery fuſt Charge. So eminent 
a Victory as this, muſt needs put Caſirurcio into a Reputation bryoad exprefion ; but Hu- 
guccione had like to have died, with meer jealoulic,he toreſaw that nothing of all this would 
redound to him, bur the vain honour of commanding in chict, and that the real advan- 
tage would all fall ro his Licutenant, (o that to uſe him at char rate, was to rob h'm of his 
Soveraignty ; whereupon, nertled excecdingly, in great enyy of his Fortun?, he reſolved 
he ſhould Cic. Whilſt he was in this bizck refolution, and attended nothing but ſome 
{pecious pretence to get Caſtruccro "to him, and fo draw him into his Net, ic bapned that 
Agno Michelt (a Perſon of great Alliance as any in Lucca, was murther'd by one who took 
Sanctuary in Caſtruccro's Houle, and was protected : Hug uccrone's Officers purſued, and de- 
manded the Crimival; but Caſtruccio denied them, aud ſuficred him to eſcape. Hguc- 
cioe (who was then at Piſa) uawilling to loſe fo fair an opportunity to revenre himlelf, 
ſent tor one of his Sons called N:z{: (whom he pur before ito poſſeftion of the Sove- 
raignty of Lucca) commands him to repair thither with all ſpeed, and get Caſtraceto to his 
Houſe under pretence of ſupping with ſome of the moſt Eminent in the Town; and private 
Orders were given for the making him away : Nerl: laid his Ambuſh for Ca&rucc:o very 
handſomely, for ſuſpeRing nothing, he came to the Feaſt, and was Arreſted befote he went 
out of the Palace. But Nerli(being over circumlpet, and imagining it might work ſome 
alceration in the Spirits of the People, it he killed him bluntly withour any Formalicy) 
Writ to his Father ro k1ow how he ſhould diſpoſe of him. Huguccione, mad at his unſea- 
ſonable Prudence, departed from Py/a at the head of 400 Horle, to go himſelf in Perſon to 
diſpatch Caſtruccio ; but Hugucctone was (carce got to Bagni, before the Piſans Reyolred ; 
cut his Deputy's Throat; and flew all his Family chat were left behind ;, and that he might 
be ſure they were 1n carneft, they choſe the Conte de Guerardeſca, and made _ their 
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Governor. Though he had news of this Rebellion before his arrival at Lucca, yer he 
thought ir incoaventent to return ; on the contrary, he made all the haſt thither that he 
could, to be there (it poſſible) before the report, lelt it the News got before him, it might 
have ill effe&t upon the Luccheſes, and prevail with them to exclude him their City. Bur 
the Luccheſes had heard ir before, had ſuch defigns of their own, and the Liberty of Ca- 
Yurcta WAS the thing they were to pretend, ; Huyguccione was admitted, but bis Preſence 
was not ſufficient ro keep them in their Juties : They began to aflemble in Parties, to 
whiſper and (peak (lightly ot him in private, then to murmur, to than ctumultuate, and ta- 
king Arms by degrees, they came boldly, and demanded Caſtruccio ſhould be enlarged, 
and chis hey did in ſo poſitive and audacious a manner, that Fuguccrone apprehending the 
Conſequences, dclivered him (0 them, Caſtruccto not contented with that,conceiving vaſter 
defipns chan formerly, and egg d on by an <qual impulſe of honour and revenge, he aſlem- 
fled his Friends , and raking the benefit of the fayour-ble diſpoſition of the People, he re- 
ſolyed to oppoſe himſelt againſt FHugaccrone, and forcing of him out of Lucca with all his 
Party, Hugucctone recired 1nto Lomzardy to the Lords of Scala, where not long after he 
died very poor. : 

This was a happy turn for Caſftruccro, iromthe Incommadities of a Priſon, to the Suprc- 
macy of a Prince; and yer this was not enough. Finding himſelf accompanied by a great 
number of his Friends which encouraged him, and by the whole Body of the People,which 
Axtered his Ambition, he cauſed himſelf co be choſen Caprain General of all their Forces 
for a Twelve-month ; and reſolvirg to pertorm ſume Eminent Aion that might juſlific 
their choice, he undertook the reduCtion of ſeveral Places which had revolted trom that 
City in favour of H»gucctone. Having to this purpoſe entered into ſtrift Alliance with the 
City of Piſa, they lent him Supplies, and he marched with them to Beliege Serezane ; bur 
the Place being very {trong, betyure he could carry ir, he was obliged to build a Fortreſs as 
near it as he could. "This new Poſt in ewo Months time, render'd him Maſter of the 
whole Country, and is the ſame Fort that at this day is called Serezanelo, repaired ſince, 
and much enlarged by the Floreateres. Supported by the Credit of fo Glorious an Exploit, 
he reduced Maſſa, Carrara, and Lawenza very eatily; he ſeized likewiſe upon the whole 
Country of Lunigtiana, and to ſecure his Communication with Lombardy, he took Pont 
Remoli by Force, and drove out Azaſtafty Palavacins the Soveraign : So that full of Glory 
he returned to Lucca, wher® the People thronged to meet him, and received him with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of Joy. | 

This was the happieſt ConjunCture for Caſtruccro in the World, for having been ſo diſcreet 
before to make |1i5 [ntereſt with the moſt conſiderable of the Luccheſes, and among the reſt 
with Poggio, Portico, Baccaxſachi, and Cecco Gutnigt, the favour of theſe great Men, con- 
curring wich the inclination ot the People, and every thing elſe contributing to his Happi- 
ues, he was ſolemnly choſen their Soveraign Prince. 

Abour this time Frederick de Baws:re, King of the Romans, paſl:d out of Germany into 
ltaly, ro be Crown'd Empcror there. Caſtrucc:o who had already wrought himſelf in ſome 
mcaſure into {tis favour, pur himſelt at the head of 505 Horſe, and went to wait upon him, 
having left as his Deputy in Lucca, Pagoio Gurmge, |:is Papil, whom he had treated all a- 
long, as he had bzen his own Sor, in con!1detation of the Benefits he had received from 
his Father, Frederick received Caſlruceio with much kindneſs, and having done him leyeral 
Honours, and granted him many Signal Prerogatives, he made him his Lieutenant in che 
whole Province of Tw/cany ; Belides all this, the Tahabirants of Pſa (at the ſame time 
mutininy againſt rheir Governor Gerardeica, and driving him out of the Town) to defend 
them(elves againſt his reſentment, addreſſed to F;edzrich for ProteCtion, and he gave the 
Soveraignty of that Town to Caſtracczo. His choic2 was not unpleafing to the Inhabitants, 
who knew not where to find a berer [upport againſt the FaCtion of the Guzlfs, and particu- 
larly againſt the attempts of the Florextine. 

After this, emu ny, into Germany, having made a Licutenant General of all 
Traly, and left him in Rome. There was not at that time cicher in Lombardy or Tuſcary, 
any of the Ghivil:as of rhe Emperor's party, but looked upon Caſiruccio as the true head of 
their Faftion. Thoſe who were Baniſhed their Country upon that ſcore, fled to him for 
Proteftion, and promiſed unanimouſly that it he could reſtore them to their Eſtates, they 
would ferye him fo effeually,that the Soveraignty of their Country ſhould be the recom- 
pence of his kindneſs. The chict of them were the Gauids, Scolart, Ubertt, Geroz&i, Nar- 
at, and Buomoccorſt , all Exiles of Florence : $0 that, flutered by their Promiſes, and en- 
couraged by the (trength of his own Force, he entertained a deſign. of making himſelt 
Maſter of Tuſcany, and to give- mote reputation to his Aﬀairs, he centred into a League 


with Matteo Viſcontt Prince of Milan. He put out a Proclamation afterwards, thar all his 
Subjeas 
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Subjetts which were capable to bear Arms,ſhould be ready at a certain warning to put them. 
ſelves into Service ; and for the better order of the Muſtcr-Rolls, by which his Militia wa 
to be regulated, the City of Lucca baving tive Gates, he divided the whole Country into five 
parts, and diſpoſed every Soldier under his Officer with ſo much exaCtneſs, that in a ſhore 
time he con'd march with 20990 Men, belides what he could draw ovt of Piſa. 

Whil'{t he was fortilying himſelf with Soldiers and Friends, it fell out that the Gulf, in 
Plaijanſa having driven our the Ghibtlens, and received confiderable Succours from Fh. 
rexce, and the King of Naples came thundering down u91 the Terricorics of the Prince of 
Milav. The Prince deſired Caſtruccio ro give the Florentznes diverſion ; to carry the War 
1:0 their Country, to withdraw them from Lombardy, and thereby to put them upon the 
Deienlive, Caſtruccio defired no more, and fell with a Flying Army imo the Valley of 4x. 
20, took Fucechio, and San-Minato, and ravaged the Country lo cftcCtually, that the Fh. 
rentixes were conſtrained to call back their Troops out of Lombardy ; but the neceſſity of an- 
other Diverſion called back Caſtruccio to the Recovery of Lucca. In his abſence, the Fa. 
mily of the Pogg?, which bad becn always his Friends, and contributed more to his Lleya. 
tion, than any of the reſt ;, regretting that they had not Leen rewarded, according to the 
Merits of their Services, Con{pired with ſeycral others of the Inhabicants to bring the City 
ro revolt. They b-gan the Tumulc one Morning, and having put themſelves in Arms, they 
killed the Chief Officer which Caſtrurczo bad eltabliſhed for the Adminiſtration of Jaſtice 
But whilſt they were diſpoling themſelves to puſh on their Sedition, Stepharo Poggto, an old 
Man, of a peaccable temper, and one who had not me=dled at all in the Con\piracy of his 
Relations, made uſe of the Authority he had with them, cauled them to lay down their 
Arms, and cfftered his Intercel{ion to Caſtraccro that they might obtain their demands. Upon 
the fiſt ro:ice of this Commotion, Caſtruccro crew a party out of his Army, and leaving the 
reſt under che Commard of Pagolo Gutnree, he marched with all diligence back to Luccs, 
where finding things q err than he expettcd, be knew very well how to make his advan- 
rage of {o temperarea Submitlion, and diſpoſed his I roops and his Friends in all the Peſt 
that might make him Maſicr of the Town. Stephane Poggio, who thought in this JurQure 
he had highly obliged Caſtruccro, came to make him a Vilir, and judped it unneceſſary to 
beg any thing of him; all that he requeſted was, that he would pardon his Family, allow 
ſomething to their ancient Services, aud give ſome little Indulgence to the Tranſports of their 
Youth. Caſtruccto received him with much aftcCtion, and toid him that he was more plea- 
ſed to find thoſe troubles appealcd, than he had been offended at the News of their Com- 
motion; and having preſled him to bring the Male- contents ro him, he added, that he 
thank'd his Stars for giving him ſuch an opportunity of Signalizing his Clemency. Upon 
Stephano's Importunity, anJ Caſtraccts's Promile, they came al! to attend him z but C4- 
ſtracc:o apprehending that this new Service of Stephan might ſome time or other be re- 
proached to him again, he reſolved ro make a Signal Example ; and accordingly regula 
tine himſelt by the ſevere Politicks of Ulſurpers, who upon ſuch nice and ciicical occaſions 
make no bones to {acrifice the innocence of particular Men, ro the conicrvation of the 
multitude, he commanded that the Mutineers and Stezhim3 with them ſhould be candu- 
fed to Priſon, and from thence to Ex: cution. 

Whilſt he was thus employed, the Floreztixzes recovered San Minrato, and Caſiructio 
holding it imprudence to keep in the Ficld, whilſt he was inſecure in the Town, relolvyed 
to pive (ome relaxation to his Arms: He cndeavour'd privately to fecl how the Florentin?s 
ltood diſpoſed to a Truce, and (the War having exhauſted their Cotters) he found them 
io coming, that it waz concluded for two: years, upon condition that cicher party ſhould 
rerain what was then in their poſl: thon. 

Caſtruccto being difintangled trom his Foreign Embaraſments, applied himſelf wholly to 
js {ecarity ar home, and under {eycral prereices, to quit himſclt of all thoſe who were 
Iikely to diſpuce his Sovcraignty of Lucca, not fparing his Conti cations, and Prolcripti ns 
againſt the Exiles, nor the Executions of any who were under his hands. To excuſc him- 
{elf he gave out that he had had too much Experierice already of the Infideliry of thoſe 
People, to truſt them again : But a ſtrong Citadel which he erefted in the City, was the 
true way to continue his Authority z and to give tne more terror to the Citizens, he cauled 
the Houſes of his Adverlaries to be demoliſhed,and the Ciradel to be built of their Materials. 
His Peace with the Florentines, and his Fortifications at Lucca, employ'd him not ſo much, 
as to leflen hi. Thoughts how he might make himſelt greater ;, being unwilit:c again 10 
come to an open War, he entertained private Correſpondencies, both on one {i:ic and the 
ather. He had an ardent «ſire ro make himſelf Maſtcr of the Town of P:{t;14 pet 
(wading himſelf it would give him footing in Florence ; and in this proſpeCt he held a l-cret 
Commerce ct Amity wici the different Parties, which were predominant in han” Ws 
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double Intelligence, was Manages with that Slirels and Delicacy, that cach of them believed 
they were particularly in his Conhdence. It was a Jong time that thele two oppoſite Cabals 
had divided, or rather diſtracted that City. The one called the Faftion of the Braxchs, 
had Baſtiano da Poſſente tor its head ; and the other called the Next, was Commanded by 
Facopo de Gta. Each of them boyling with deſire to ſupplant its Competi:or, repos'd much 
up2n the Promiles of Caftrucero : And theſe two Heads of the FaCtions who had long been 
ſuſpeted to cnc another, cook Arms at length, both at a time. Zacopo Poſted himicit to- 
wardsthe Gate that goes to Florence, and Baſtzano towards that which leads to 7 »cca. Ar 
fiſt it was in Debate, (everally, by each of them, whether they ſhould call in the Floreztizes ; 
bur finding Caſtruccro more Active, and his Forces better Soldiers, each ot them cnt pri- 
vately to him, to {olicite his Athiſtance: Caſtruccio carried it very demurely, and promiled 
Succour ro both. He cold Zacopo, that in Perſon he would Relieve him and to Baſtiang he 
{ent word he would do it by Pagoly Guirer, bis Lieutenant General, and the Perton of the 
World he loved beſt, for he regarded him as his Son. Having acquainted them both, that 
they ſhould expe their Supplies about Mid-night, he agreed with Pagolo, and cauſing him to 
March with part of his Troops to joyn with Baſttano at one Gate, he with the reſt Advarced 
the common Road towards ous mm, borh Gates they were admitted as Friends ; but no 
looner were they entered, bur upon A Signal given, Baſtzaxo was Killed on one fide, with all 
his chict Friends, and 7acopo ard hi, Friends ſcaped no better on the other ; the reſt of their 
Partics betaking to their Heels, the whole Town was left at Caſtrucero's Devotion. He 
came in Perſon to re-afſure the Magiſtrates, and brought them our of the Palace, whither 
they had Fled to fecure themſelves: Having called the People together, he Pcomile:t to 
Carcel all the old Debts, did many AQts of Grace, lefſened their Impoſts, and preyailed 
upon them to be Obedient, by the force of his Carcfles, and new Priviledges which he gave 
them. This profuſeneſs of Kindneſs, had coax'd likewiſe the Inhabicants of the Country, 
they came in great Throngs to Salute ard Recognize their new Prince, who ſent them a!l 
Home again in Peace, all mightily taken with his Virtues, and poflefied with Hopes of his 
cxiraordinary benefits. 

There were about this Time ſome Mutinies in Rome, by reaſon of the dearneſs of Prov... 
ſions. The (ſcarcity that was ſuffered, proceeded trom the Abſence of the Popes, who kepr 
then cheir Pontifical Reſidence at Awzrgron, and it added much to the Revole, that the Ro- 
#115 could not endure to be Governed by a German. This National Animoſity was the oc- 
calion of frequent Murthers, and perpetual Diſorder. Errico the Emperour's Lieutenant 
General found himſelf roo weak ro apply any Remedy, and apprehended (not without 
cauſe) that the Romrars had private Intelligence with the King of Naples, that if their Forces 
ſhould joyn, he ſhould be forced out of Rowe, and the Pope be reſtored. He concluded, 
therefore, his ſafeſt recourſe would be to Caſtrwco ; ſorhar he ſentto him tor Supplies, ard 
begg'd of him, that he would come alovg with them in Perſon. Caſty+cc:0 made no (cruple 
of the Voyage, being cqually Tranſported to be abic ro doa Meritorious piece of Service ro 
the Emperor, and put himſelf in a condition to be regarded at Rowe, and look'd upon as 
the Moderator of their Affairs, whenever the Emprrour ſhould be abſent. Leaving therefore 
the Care ot Lucca, to the Charge of Pagolo Gutmrgr, and conenting himſclt only with a Cen- 
voy of two Hundred Horſe, he came to Rome, and was Received by Errico with all poſlible 
Honour. His Preſence having reccived the Authority of the Emperour, he took a gentle 
Way to pacific the People. The firſt thing-he did, was to provide plenty of all things, cau- 
ling ſtore of Corn to be brovghe thither trom P!ſa, to rake off the pretence of their Revolt : 
After which, mivgling very di'creetly his Favours and his Chaſtiſements, he reduced all the 
chict Cit/z-rs to their Obcggence ro Errico : In acknowledgement of which, Caſlruccio was 
made Senator of Roz, and ſeveral Honours conterred upon him, with rno1e than ordinary 
Ceremony. The day of his Promotion, he came tor:h in a Habit ſuitabi* ro. his Dignity, 
but enriched with a delicate Embroidery, with two Devices wrought in Artificially, one be- 
fore, and the other behind ; The firſt was before, and in theſe Words (as devout, as common) 
HE IS AS IT PLEASES GOD; and behind in thele, AND SHALL BE WHAT 
GOD WILL HAVE HIM. 

Whil't theſe things were in TranſaQtion, the Florentines incenſed that to the prejudice of 
their Truce, Caſtruccto had Surpriſed the Town of Peſtoza, reſolved to recover it by Force, 
and thought it not likely to be difficulr, if they took the opportunity of his Abſence. Among 
the Fugitives from P:ſto:a, who had ſaved themſelves in Florence, there were two principal- 
ly conſiderable, Ceccht and Baldint. They were Men in Attion, and had always retain'd a 
private Correſpondence with their Friends in _— and they Managed all things ſo dexte- 
*rouſly for a Revolr, that they cauſed a good Party of Florentznes to enter one Night into 
the Town, who reſtored them their Liberty, with the deſtruction of all Caſtracgro's Party. 

This 
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Tiis News being brought to Rome, couched Caſtruccro to the quick, who taking leaye of 
Errico, win la ge Journeys came direRly to Lugca. | 

Tne Flrentines had notice of his return, and reſolved foutly to begin the War v 
him, thar he maigie rot have Leiſure to prepare; wherefore having obliged all that (like 
them(cives) were Favourers of the Guelfſh Faction, ro put themſelves forward in ſome 
ext: aordinary manner, they raiſcd a ſtrong Army, and Marched with all diligence to Poſſe 
themſelocs fiift of the Valicy of Nrevole, ro facilitate their Communication with Piſtoig - 
Caſlruccio on his ide, wich what Forces he could gertogether, Marched direAly for Monte. 
Carlo, and having Iniclligence where the Enemy was E:camped. and how Numerous their 
Army. he judged the danger would be as great, ſhould he go and confront them in the plain 
of Piſlo:a, as ro attend them in the Valley of Peſcza. He concluded therefore to draw them 
(it he could) into the Sticights of Serawalle, tor narrow Paſles, and rough and difficult 
Ways were convenient for a {mall Army as his was, which conliſted of not above 12:00 
Mev, and would be a Diladvantage oo the Florenttzes, who were 42090 compleat. Whete. 
fore, thawg': he was well enough fatisfied of the Courage of his Army, and underſtood the 
worti of every common Soldier, yer he thought good to withdraw out of that Champagn 
Counry, It he ſhould {uffer himſcit co be overwgg/med vith the multitudes of his 
Encmics. 

Serawalle is a Caſtle berwixt Peſcta and Pi$orn, ſituate upen a Hill, which on that fide 
puts a (toy to the Vall.y of Nrewole. This Cattle ſtands noc upon the Road, but is about 
two Righr Shot higher ; ard the paſlage down into the Valley, is rather Strait than Steep, for 
the Declention is very Gradual to the Place where the Waters divide, and paſs ro diſcharge 
chemleives imo the Lake of Tucechto, aid that paſſage is lo ſtreighr, this: Twenty Men in 
Front, take up the wile Breadih. There it was that Caſtruccro deſigned tro Engage the 
Enemy, as well to give the Aavantape of the ſtreight ro the {mallneſs of his own Army; as 
to keep them from bring {cnlibie of the vaſt Numbers of the Florextines ; and picvent the 
Terror which they m'g'1t in{[pire. The Caſtle. of Seravalle belong'd ro the Stgnor Manfred; 
a German, who had mace himlclf Lord of it, long before Caſtruccro had ſeized upon Prſtira, 
and kept ir by common conſent, bock of the Inhabitants of Piſtoza ard Lucca. Either becauſe 
he kept his Neutrality very {tricily with both, or becauſe the Cattle was ſo ſtrong of ir (elf, 
itneeded to fear neither. Caſtruccro knowing the Importance of that Place, from the begin- 
ni g, found a Way to gain Intelligence with a Perſon who Lived in the Caſtle. The Night 
before the Day of the Bartel, by the Miniſtry of this Man, Caſtraccio cauſed Four Hundred 
of his Soldiers to Enter, who cut the Throat of Manfreadt, and ieized on the Caſtle. Having 
{ecurcd ſo coalideiavle a Poſt without Noiſe, he endeavoured to prrinade the Enemy that 
he would not flir from Monte Carlo. thereby to draw them into his Clutches, and make 
them haſte with all ſpecd to Gain the Avenues to the Pal de Niewole, and this Plot of his 
iump'd exactly withthe Florentine Delign. For they havingno Mind that P:ſtora ſhould be 
the Theatre of the War, aud being willing to remove it into the Vale, they Eacamped aboye 
S-rawalle, with i::rention ro have paſſed the Streiphes the next day, not imagining in the 
jealt that the Caſtle was ſurpriz'd. Caſtruccro having notice of their Motion; about Mid- 
Tght drew his Army out of their Quarters, and ſtole privately before Break of Day to the 
Foot of Seravalle. The Accilent was odd, for as he Marched up the Hill on one (ide, the 
Cremy Marched up on the other : Cauſed his Foot to Advance by the Way of the com- 
mon Road, but le drew out a Party of Four Hundred Horſe, and Commanded them tc- 
wards the ict, ot that fide rowards the Caſtle. There were Four Hundred of rhe Enemies 
{ torlc, that werea Foriorn to their Army, and the whole Infantry followed them, but their 
Scouts wire no ſooner upon the T op of the Hill, when on a ſudgen they fell Foul 1:pon the 
"F'roops ol Caſtirarcto. They were ({trangely ſur prized, tor knowing nothing of the taking of the 
Caſtle, chev could not imagine the Enemy would come to meet them: Inſomuch that beſore 
they had Leiſure to pur themſelves intoa Poſture, they were conſtrained to envage I] umulcy- 
oully with thoſe Trocps which were drawn up in good Order, but they in Confuſion ; Not 
bur fome of the Florentin2 Cavaliers behaved themſelves Gallantly, but the noiſe of fo 
unexpected an Encounter, put them preſently to a ſtand, and being diffuſed in the 
Army, it put all into great Diſorder and Fear. The Horſe and the Foot tell Foul upon one 
another, and both upon the Baggage: Want of Ground rendered the Experience of the 
Officers of no Uſe, and rhe ſtreightneſs of the Paſs confounded all their Military Cunning, 
The firſt Troops that Caſiruccro Charged upon the Top of the Hill, were immediately Routed 
and the ſmall Reſiſtance they made, was not ſo much the defet of their Courage, as the effett 
of the Place, with the Incommodity of which, and the (frangenels of the ſurprize, they were 
conſtrained to give Ground. There was no Way left for them co Run ; on their Flanks the 
Mountains were inacc:thble, their Enemies were in the Front, and their own Army ” the 
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Reer. In the mean time as this firft Chargecf Caſtruccro was not ſufficient ro ſtagger the 
Fnemics Batte], he drew out a Pariy of Foot, and ient them to joyn wth the Horte in the 
Caſtle of Szrawall: : This Body in reſerve, having Þ: fellion of the Hills, and talling upon 
the Flank of the Florentines, torced them to give Ground, and yield to the wild Incom- 
modiry of the Place, and the violence and fierceneſs of the Enemy. The Reer-Guard rar, 
and having got into the Plain that looks rowards Pyſtora, every Man ſhifted as well as he 
uid. 

"This Defeat was Bloody ard Great ; among the Multitude of Priſoners, thete were many 
of the principal Officers ; among the relt, three Noble Florentines, Banaino as Roſſi. Fran- 
eco Brunilleſchi and Giovanni della Toſa, without mentioning leyeral conſiderable Tucans, 
and many of the King of Naples his SubjeQs, who, by their Prince's Order, were in the Ser- 
vice of the Florenteve. Upon che firſt Tidings of their Detear, the Piſtotans turned the 
Guelſs Faftion our of Town, and came with their Keys and preſented them to Caſtruccrs, 
who putſuing his ViEtory, carticd Prato and all the Town in that Plain, as well beyond, as 
on this ſide the Arno : After which he Encamped with his Army 1a the Plain of Pererola, 
two Miles from Florexce, where he continucd braving the City, and paſled ſeveral days in 
the enjoyment of his good Fortune, parting the Sperl, and Coining of Mony, thereby Exer- 
ciling with great Oſtentation a kind of Soveraign-right over their Territory ; and releafing 
ſomerhirg, of the rigour of his Diſcipline, he gave his Soldiers Liberty to inſult as they pleaſed 
over the Conquered ; and to make his Triumph the more Remarkable, nothing could ferye 
the turn, but Naked Women muſt run Courſes on Horſe-back under the very Walls of the 
Ciry. Bur this Gallanry and Oftentation entertain'd him bur lightly, or rather ſerved but 
as a colour ro hide his greater deſigns; for in the mrzan tim? he found a Way to corrupt L4- 
part, Freſcobaldts, and ſome certain other Gentlemen in the Town, who were to have deii- 
vered him a Gate, and brought him into Florexce in the Night, had not their Ccnſpiracy 
been Diſcovered, and Defeated afterward by the puniſhment of the Accomplices. 

This great Town being ſo Streightned, and ſo long Block'd up, that the Inhabitants fee- 
ing no other way of preſerving their Liberty, than by eagaging it to the King of Naples, ſent 
Embaſladors ro that Prince, and offered to throw themſelves into his Arms. It was not 
only for his Honour to accept of their proffcr, bur for the general Intereſt of the whole Fa- 
Aion of the Guelfs, which without thar, could ſubſiſt no longer in Tuſcany. The Terms be- 
ing agreed, the Treaty concluded, and the Florextines to pay him Annually, Two Hundred 
Thouſand Florens, he ſent them Four Thouſand Horſe, under the Command of Prince 
Carlo his Son. 

Durirg this Negotiation, an unexpeQted Accident happned, which pur Caſtruccto into a 
cooler Temper, and made him give the Florentines Breath in ſpight of his Teeth : There 
wasa new Conſpiracy againſt him at Pyſa, not to be ſuppreſled by his Preſence : Benedetto Lans 
fracchi, one of the Chict Citizens in the Town was the Author of it :Benedetto troubled 
to ſee his Country (ubjeCt ro the Tyranny of a Luccheſe, undertook ro (urprize the Ciradel, 
force out the Gariſon, and cut the Throats of all that were Friends to C aſtrwcto. But as in 
thoſe kind of Corjurations, if a ſmall Number be able to keep things Secret, it is not ſuffici- 
ent to put them in Execution; and therefore while I anfrancht was endeayouring to hook 
in more Aſſociates, he met with thoſe who were Falle, and Diſcovered all tro Caſtruccto. 
Two Noble Florentines, Ceccht and Gur, who weie fled to Piſa, where (uſpctted ro be the 
Traitors ; and the ſuſpicion of that Perfidy left an ill Stain upon their Reputation ; which 
way ſoever it was, Caſtruccto put Lanfranch to Death, and Baniſhed his whole Family, and 
ſeveral of the chiet P:{ans were leit ſhorter by the Head. 


This Plot diſcovering to Caſtruccro, that the Fideliry of the Towns of P:ſtoza and Piſz . 


would be always catily ſhaken ; he pur all thing in Praftice that Cunning or open Force 
could ſuggeſt to keep them in their Duties: Bur whilſt his Thoughts were upon the Tenters 
about ſo Imporrant a Care, the Florentines had ſome Reſpite to recover their Senſes, and ex- 
peſt the Neapolitan Succours, which being at length Arrived under the Conduct of Prince 
Carlo, a general Council was held of the whole Faftion of the Guelfs. Upon the Reſoluti. 
0n taken there, an Army was raiſed, the ſtrongeſt that ever had been fer out by that Party, 
for it amounted to 30290 Foot, and Icoco Horſe. When their Forces were ready, it was 
Debared in the Council of Wat, whether they ſhould begin with the Seige of P:ſtorg or Piſa. 
The latter carried ir, for it was fancied the Conſpiracy of the Pans was fo recent, that in 
probability it had left ſome Sceds for a ſecond Reyolc ; beſides, the Conqueſt of P:/4 would 
bring P:ſtoza along with it. 

This Great Army opened their Campaign in the beginning of May 1328. Laſtra, Sigma, 
Monte Lugo and Empolt were taken immediately, and it Advanced afterwards to Beſicge Say. 
Miniato. But Caſtruecio without diſcompolure, _ by the Greatneſs of their Force, ” 
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the ſwiftnef&@ab heir Progreſs, believed rather that the fayourable Inſtant was arrived, in 
which Fortune was toput in to his Hands, the Sypream Authority of Tuſcany ; and rierefore, 
judging this Effort of the Enemy at ſa, would ſucceed no better than their Deligns ar Sexg. 
alle, he came and Entrenchee at Fucechio with 20000 Foot, and 4909 Horle, having put 
5000 Foot into Piſa, under the Command of Pagolo Gump. 

Fucechio is a Caſtle ſeated ſo advantagioully, that there is not a better Poſt in a!] the Plain 
of Piſa ; for it ſtands upon a little Eminence, cqually diſtant trom the rwo Rivers Arno and 
Guſciana, The place of their Encampmenr, could have been no whete bciter cole! tor un. 
leſs the Enemy divided, and came upun them in two Bodies (waich mult nzeds weaken them 
much,) they could not cut oft the Proviſions which came ro Caſlruccio, both from Lucca and 
Piſa. To come and Face them in their Trenches, would be rafhly ro Engage them(*lveg he. 
twixt his Army and Pagolo's. To turn towards Pt/a, they mult pals the River Arzo, and 
leave the Enemy upon their Backs, which was an Attempt as dangerous as the other, Ca. 
ftruccio's Deſign, was, to make them pitch upon the laſt, ard co Invite them the berrer tg 
paſs over the River z inſtead of bringing down his Line ro the Bank (as he might very well 
have done,) he turned it off ſhort towards the Walls of Fucechio , not lo much to fhelter 
himſelf under the ſaid Walls, but Cunningly, to leave the Enemy luch a [pace free, as 
might rempt them co paſs the River. And in the whole Art of War, therc is nothing {g 
ſubtil as che Ele&tion of Poſts and Encampments, and that was Caſirucc;o's Maiter. 

Ice. 
- The Enemy having taken San. Minato, conſulted for ſome time, whether they ſhould fall 
upon P1i{a, or Cafiruccio in his Camp : Ac length, all things well confidered, it was concluded 
to March ſtraight towards him. The River 4rzo was at that time {ſo low, it was fordable, 
but wich trouble, for the Horſe paſs'd up to the Saddle, and the Foot with proportion. At 
laſt, on the 10th. of Fuze in the Morning, the Florentines put themſelves into Battalia, and 
began to paſs the River with a Party of their Horſe, and a Body of 10090 Foot. Caſtruccia 
having deliberated all things, and provided for more than one Event, Commanded a T hou. 
ſand Foot along the River, above the paſſage where the Enemy appcared, and ſent a 
Thouſand more to Poſt themſelves below it; and then advancing himiclt at the Head of 
five Thouſand Foot and three Thouſand Horſe, he came on couragioully againſt the Enemy, 
as half of them were paſſed. The Florentize Foot, Tired with the Incommodity ot their 
paſſage, and the weight of their Arms, advanced but faintly againſt him ; and tor their 
Horſe, they that paſſed firſt, had made the Bottom ſo looſe, and ſo ſlippery, thatthere was 
no paſſage for thoſe who were to follow: On the contrary, their Horſes cither ſtuck faſt in 
the Mud, or their Legs came up, and they threw their Riders into the Water, where many of 
them were Drowned. $So that the Florentines perceiving their Attempt there was not like 
to ſucceed, recovered the Bank, and Marching a little higher, they ſearched for a better Place: 
but where-cyer they madetheir Point, and endeavoured to goover, Caſtruccio oppoſed them 
with the Infantry he had drawn out, which being Armed lightly with Targets and Dart, 
were cyery where immediately, Charged the Enemy, both inthe Front and the Flank, and 
ſetting up at the ſame time moſt hideous Shouts, the Floyentzue Horſe being Frighted with 
Noiſe, and Wounded with Darts, either run Back or threw their Riders under their Feet, As 
to the Florentenes, who had paſled firſt, they maintained their Ground with a great deal 
Gallantry, and till then the Loſs-was equal on both ſides; for if Caſtirucero doubled his en- 
deavours toforce back the Enemy into the River, the Enemy was no leſs Zealous to Gain as 
much Ground as might ſerve for drawing up their Army when it ſhould get over. Both 
Generals were very buſie in the Encouragement of their Soldiers, both with Exhorrtation 
and Example. Caſtruccto, to vilifie the Enemy, remonſtrated to his Army, that they were 
the ſame People they had Bear before at Serawalle ; the Florentines repreſented to their 
Troops, how infamous it would be, for ſo Numerous an Army as theirs, to be wot ited by a 
Handful of Men. Bur Caſtruccto obſerving the Bartel grew tedious, and his own Men be- 
gan to be as weary as the Enemy, and that there were as many Wounded and Dead on the 
one fide as the other, he cauſed another Body of Five Thouſand Foot to Advance ; as ſoon as 
they were got up to Reer of their Companions, thoſe who had been Fighting all the 
while, and were then inthe Front, were commanded to open to the Right and Lett, and 
Wheel oft intothe Reer, whilſt the other Advanced into the Ground they had forſaken ; but 
whilſt this was in agitation, the Florextines gained ſomething upon them, but they enjoyed 
it not long, for bcing to deal with freſh Men, they were quickly Diſordered, and followed 
with that Vigour, they threw themſelyes into the River. As cothe Horſe, both of the one 
{ide and the other, no advantage was to be obſerved. Caſtrwcto being ſentible, that in Num- 
ber, his was much Inferiour to the Enemy, had commanded his Troops to entertain their 
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enemics, he intended afterwards to joyn them with his Horſe, and fall bd ether upon 
the Cavalry of the Florentines. The Fiurentines tried another paſſage aboye the firſt, think- 
ing thereby to have flanck*'d Caſtrucct atrerwards ; but the Bank on the other lide being 
bad, and detended by the Enemies Foor, they were repulſed again, and in as orcat diſorder 
as before. I hen Caſtrucero came up co them, and charged them ſo ſmartly in a!l parts, thar 
they were totally ceteared ; fo that of fo vaſt an Army,ſcarce a third part were laved, and 
ſeveral of their chict Officers taken. Prince Carlo ſaved himſelf art Empol: with Michael 
Falcont, and Thaaeo Albtizi, Commitlla: ics General of the Florentine Army ; one may ca« 
lily imagine the Plunder was great, and the ſ11ighter no leſs. 1n ſhort, according to the ex- 
atcſt Computation, there were lin on the Florentine fide 20231 Men; onthe fide of Ca- 
ftruccto but 1579. | 

Here it was that Fortune began to be weary of the great Attions of Caſtraccio, and ſin: 
conſtant as ſhe was) inſtead of giving him long lite that might have Crown'd his Felicity as 
if ſh: bad been jealous of his Glory, ſlice interpoſed wich the only obſtacle that was able to 
interrupt the proſperity of ſo incomparable a Man. 

This I'!luſtrious Hero tired with the Fatigues of a Bartel, as paintul as Glorious;coming out 
of the Fight with his imagination full of great thi:gs that might follow, and running over in 
his mind the probability of his good Fortune, believing no hopes were left tor the Enemies 
los, nor no Bounds tor his Victo: y, he marched direRly for the Gate of Fucchio. It having 
been always his Principle to be firſt on Horſe-back,ind laſt that came out of the Field, he 
reſted chere ſome tim*, not our of oftentarion, but to thank and careſs the Soldiers as they 
ceturnzd ſrom the purluic, and withal to bs ready, in caſe the Enemy ſhould rally. Whit 
he was ſtanding there, covered with (weat, his ticart panting, and out of breath, an unlucky 
cold Wind came from the other fide of the Arno, and with a Peſtiferous quality ſo affetted 
his Blood, that he fell immediately into the cold fir of an Ague : Ar firſt he negleCted it, 
though he found a general alteration, as beiicving himſelf ſufficiently hardned againſt the 
injuries of the Air ; but this negligence was very pernicious. The next Night his Fit increa- 
ſed, and his Fever was ſo viviene, his Phylitians gave him over. 

Toe univerſal ſadnels of the Soldiers made his Triumphant Troops look as Melancholy 
a5if they had been beaten. All his Officers ſtood ab-ut him with Tears in their Eyes, but 
baving taken them particularly by the hand, and d:fircd chem ro withdraw, he cauſed Pa- 
golo Gutmgt to be called, took him in his Arms, and with a feeble but afk:fiovate voice, he 
ſpake to him as follows. Fad I tmagined (dear Son) that Fortune would have ſtop'd my 
courſe in the miſt of the way that conautted me to Glory, and ſo ſoon interrupted the felicity 
of my Arms, 1 mwou'd have better enjoyed the fruit of my pains. "Tis poſſible I ſhould 
wt have left your Territory jo large, but I ſhould have endeavoured to hate left it more 
quiet , by creating fewer enemies to my ſelt, and le{s exvy to you. I ſhould have contens- 
ted my jelf (dear Son) mith the Soveratgmy of Lucca and Pila, and inſtead of inten- 
ding the Conqueſt of Piltoia, and conta#tting the hatred of the Florentines by [6 many af- 
fronts, I ſhaul:4 have enveavoured by all means poſſible to have gained thar affeftion : by 
jo aoing, if I had »ot lengthened my days, I fav have made them at leaſt more hafpy, 
and left you more guret and ſecure. But fortunes (no will have the ordertrg of all humane 
Affarrs) gave me nor ſo much juigment as was nic:j[ary to know bir, nar jo mich time 
a5 was requifite to maſier her. You hav? h:1;4 ( for every body has tol4 you , and I 
mer dented 1t; how I came tito your Father's Hſe, young, tnconſiderable, without hapes 
of advancement ; In a word, in jo mitan a condition, that without his kindn-(s I could 
newer have [ :11sfi-d the ambition of my nature. Your Father brought me up with the (am» care 
and tenderneſs as if I had been his own, and I do achnowle.ig, of ever I gave any teſlimanies of 
Valour and Magnanimity, they were but the effifts of th1ſ» great examples which he ſet me, and 
the fatr education I had from him, condufted me to that :1aht, which nit only you, but all the 
World has aamir'd. When he came to ate, be committ:{ to my care and faith both your perſon 
and thtereſt ; have T betray'd his confidence in any thing ? can you complain that my generoſity 
has not been anſwerable to his ? my heart does not reproach me Ly any ineratitude. 1 have not 
only preſerved to you th: fortune of your Father ; but to leaw? you the fruit of my Labour 
and ſucceſs, I have declined all overtures of Marriage, leſt hapning to have Children of 
my own , my natural affeition for them ſhould haze deſtroyed my Friendſhip for you ; and 
lened the ackrowledgment which I owed to his Bounty. It touches, 1t tcuches, dear 
Charge, when we Feak of theſe things. You cannot comprehend the ſatisfattion I ve- 
eve, to lea: you Maſter of jo putſſant a State; nor can you imagine how it troubles me 
to leave it ſo unſetled an1 perplexed. The City of Lucca is unter your Subjeftion , but 
te ſure tis not pleaſed with its condition : Piſa likewiſe is yours, but 10u know. the _ 
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'\ ral inconſtancy of that People. Though it has been often ſubdued, and paſſed from one Servitude 


to another, yet it will always diſdain to pay Obeatence to any Natrve of Lucca, azd hare a care 
how you regulate your Politics 12 relation to thu Jealouſte, which ws 1nſeparable from Per) ons of 
vifferent Countries. The Town of Piltoia 75 a place that ought always to leawe upon your Sps- 


rt ſome juſpition and umbrage of thetr Fidelity. Beſides, that ut ts drw1ded within it ſelf, the 


' {1 Treatment which it has recerved from us will moſt ſenſibly excrte 1t againſt our Family. But 


th: warſt of all is , the Florentines are you Netghbours, and you know mortally of- 
fentea, as having been morſled by me f:ipetualy : But that zs mot ſufficient to ſup- 
preſs them. They will be now owerjoy'd and 11/ult more upon the News of my Death , than if 
they ha conquered all Tuſcany. As to the Succours you are to expett, I will not diſſemble with 
you : You can hope for none but from the Emperor, or Princes of Milan, and you will be dece;- 
wed if you expett any from them ; they are either too ſlow, or too buſie, or too remote. Depend 
z3t therefore upon any thing but your own Condutt, upon the Memory of my Atchtevements, 
ani! the Conſternation which my Victory has brought upon our Enemy. It will be 70 lutle ad- 
Tarit:ge to you if you can allure the Florentines to an Accommodation, and ther fear, without 
doubt, [uffictently inclines tham. Let your compurtment with them for the future be aiff rem 
from mane ; and 15 I hawe always proviked them, and beiteved nothing could ſo much commute 
m0 my Happineſs, as to deal nuth them as Enemies, let tt be your care t9 defire therr Amity, an4 
found nit your Repoſe upon any thing ſo much as an Alltance with them. Nothing in 
this life imports us ſo deep as the knowledag of our own Tempers, and how to employ th:m ; but 
this Science belongs moſt Troperly to thoſe who would govern ; and it xs neceſſary for ſuch 
to Fin out their Lives in the Luxuries of Peace , when they find themſelves unit for 
Warlike Executions : My Advice therefore ( Dear Charge) ts, that you would live in Re 
poſe, and if you will make the advantage of the Troubles of my Life to [weeten your own, you 
well remember to follow it. Fayewell, I am going, and with this double |atisfattion, that as1 
have left you the poſſeſſion of a large Empire , jo I have left you ſuch Precefts as will 
Jecure 11 to you. 


Caſtruccio ended this Paſſionate Diſcourſe by Griping Pagolo by the hand,who heard him 
all the while with Tears in his Eyes : and as the laſt inſtance of his Gratitude, this great 
Perſon called for all the Brave and Faithful Officers of his Army,whether of Lucca, Pi/a, 
or Piſto:a,and having recommended to them the Intereſts of Pagolo,he obliged them to an 
Oath of Allegiance, and as ſoon as that Oath was Solemuly taken, the Great Conqueror 
{urrendred his Soul. Never was Victorious Army lo {ad, never any Prince fo lamented, 
nor any Memory fo venerable. His Exequics were Honourably Celebrated, and his Body 
Buricd in the Church of Sr. Frazczs in Lucca. Pagolo ſucceeded, but nor with the Virtue 
and Fortune of his Predcceflor; tor not long after he loſt Piſtoza, and then Pſa, and much 
ado he had to kcep the Soycraignty of Lucca, yer that continued in his Family to the 
Fourth Generation. 

Theſe g:cat Aftions do ſufficiently prove that Cafrucris was not only a Man rare in his 
own age, but would have bcen the ſame in any former. His ſtature was higher, and his 
Proportions better than ordinary : His AſpeCt was charming,and he had ſo much grace and 
goodneſs in his Accoſt,that never Man went unſatisficd from his Converſation : His Hair was 
inclining to Red, and he wore it ſhort above his Ears : Where ever he went, Snow, Hail, or 
Rain, let the Weather be what it would, his Head was always uncovered. He had all the 
Qualities that make a Man great : Grateful to his Friends, Terrible to his Enemics, jult 
with his Subjects, crafty with Strangers ; and where Fraud would do the Buſineſs, he never 
troubled himſelf ro conquer by Force. No Man was mare forward to encounter with dats 
gcr, nor no Man more careful to get offi He uſed to {ay that Men ought to try all things, 
and be terrified at nothing ; for it was clear, God Almighty was a lover of Courage , be- 
cauſe he made Valiant Men the Miniſters of his Judgments, and correfted the poor pits 
red by them. He had a ſtrange preſence of Wir, and made his Repartces wich admirable 
quicknels: He would rally very handſomely, ſometimes he would be pleaſant and innocent, 
and ſometimes as bitter and poinant. When occaſion offered fairly, as he never ſparcd any 
Body, ſo he was never offended when he was bitten himſelf, We have ſome of his Anſwers 
which he gave with much Wir, and others of other Pcoplcs which he heard with as muct 
Pati*nce. 


He cauſed a Bird tobe bought one day, and gave a Ducat for it; one of his Acquain- 


tance blaming him for giving lo much : you (ſays Caſtruccio) would have piven a penny fot 
it your ſelf 2 the other anſwering, Yes ; Then (ſays Caſtruccio) you would have paid atari 

than T, for a Ducat ts wt ſo much with me. 
Having a Flattcrer about him who Plagued him wich perpetual Requeſts, tn og (corn 
Caſt 
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(yſtruccio (it upon his Clothes : T he Flatterer reply'd Witily, A Fiſher man to get a piti- 
ful Iatle Faſh, ts dabbled up to the Neck, and ſhall T ve afraid of a little Sputtlethat am catching 
i Whale. Caſtraccto was pleated with bis Anlwer, and rewarded him tor it. 

A certain Hypocrite who loved his Gut as well as he, reproached Caſtruccio one day, by 
the Luxury and Extravagance of his Table. If that nere a ſin(replicd Caſtruccio) there woild 
wt be [o much Feaſting upon Holidays. 

Patng one day cthorow a Street, where there lodged certain Women of but indifferent 
epuration, and ſceing a young Man come from them who bluſhed, and was in mighty con- 
ulion that Caſtruccro bad ſeen him ; Friend, ſays Caltruccio, you ſhould not be aſham:d when 
J0u cam out, but when you go in. 

He was always of ain OPINION, That a Conqueror ought nor ro fIve too much liberty to 
his new Subjefts, which upon a time he explained very ſubtiily ro ſome who underliogd 
h'm:; Having a Kaot given him chat was very faſt tyved, he was deſired to undo it, and 
having tried a good while ro no purpole, My Friend (laid he aloud) if a thing that is tyed 
ren give me ſo much trouble, 1 ſhall be much worſe when once tt ts looſed. 

He was often troubled with the athquicies of a Perſo!! who pretended to be a Philoſopher, 
and was always moleſting his Entertainments with his Admonitions and Morals ; Caſtruccro 
weary of his Inſolence at his Table, told him, You Philoſophers are like Dogs, you newer go 
any where but where you may have jomethirg to bite. The Philoſopher replied, No, Sir, we 
are more like Phyſictans, and go only to thoje who have extraordinary need of us. 

Palling 0e day from Piſa to Legorn by Water ,a great Tempeſt aroſe on a ſudden,and pur 
Caſtraccro i1:to ſome apprehenſion, which one of che Company obſerved, and ro!d him by 
way of reproach, that he wondered ifuch a Man as Caſtr#:c7o ſbonld be ftighred, when he 
found no ſuch Palhion in himſelf. Caſtruccio replied, Tow have no reaſon, Sir, to be afraid, 
fur exery man values his life according to uts worth. 

One asked him one time what he ſhould do ro make himſelf eſtcem'd ; he replied,FPhen 
ox're invited to a Feaſt, have a care you do rot ſet a Wooden Statue upon a Joyn'd Stool. 

A Fellow boaſting to him one day how many Books he had read, Caſtruceto rold him, 
h would hae been more credit to hawe rememtred half of them. 

A great Drinker, who wasaiwaysCebauching, uſed to value himſelf very much upon 
this ſcore, That though his Belly was always tull of Wine, he neyer was drunk. Caſtruccio 
told him, A 2wuart-pot was the ſame. 

A Friend of his lecing him engaged in an Amour with a very pretty young Laſs.blamed 
him very ſcrioufly that he ſuftered himſelf to be (o taken by a Woman, Yos are decerwed, 
Sir, (aid he, ſhe 7s taken by me. 

One fourd tault with him exceedingly for being fo delicate and ſo exper:five in his Diet ; 
Tau would not ({aith Caſtruccto) ſpend half jo much in yours? aud being anſwered no, Then 
(replied Caſtruccro) youare a greater Miſer, than I am an Epicure. 

He was invited ore Evering to Supper by Faddeo Bernaras, a Luccheſe, a very tich and 
ſumptuous Citizen; being arrived at the Houle, ar:d conducted by Faddeo into a Room,cx- 
ceedingly well hung, the Pavement of Moſaique w. rk.wrought curiouſly into Flowers, and 
Leaves, and Branches, which yie'Jded a moit excel.cnr Verdure. Caſtraccro admir'd it excee- 
dirgly, and pretending to have occaſion to ſpir, he turned about, this way and that way, 
and at Jaſt ſpit in Faddeo's face ; Fades was much troubled, but Caſtruccio exculcd ir, and 
teld him, He thought he could hae (fit no where to have offended him leſs. 
= azking very {crioufly how Ca/ar dicd> He anſwered as (crioully, Would I might ate 
the him. 

yon of his Courtiers having an ambition to regal him, made a Ball one night, and in- 

vited him to it ; Caſftruccio came, Enmertained himſcit amoug the Ladies, and being in a 
good humour, fell a Darcing and Solacirg among them, ard doirg ſome Impertinercies 
which did not ſtand with the Gravity of his Rack : being admoniſhed by one of his 
Friends that it would detraCt from his cltcem : He rold him, 7 thank you, Str, for your cau- 
tion ;, but he that ts counted wiſe all day, will newer be thought a Fool at night. 

One comivg to him to beg a Boon that Caſtruccro was ui willing to grant, Caſtruccro de- 
cined him, and would not ſeem for to hear : Whereupon the Petitioner threw himlelf up- 
on the ground, and put his Head to Caſtruccro's feet, Caſtruccro reproving him, the other 
replied, Now your [elf are the cauſe, you heard jo little when T food up, I had amind to ſee whe- 
ther your Ear: were upon your Toes. Which anſwer got him more than he defired. 

He was wont tolav, The way to Hell was weryeafte, for Men went thither upon their backs, 
and could find it with their eyes ſÞ 4. 

Another defiring a Favour of him, with a thouſand impertinent and ſuperfluous words : 
Hlark you Friend, (avs Cafiruccio, when you would have any thing with me for the future, ſend 
another Man to be2 it. Another 
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Another great Iajker having tired him with a tegious Difcourſe,excuſed himſelf at };8 
and rold him he was airaid he had wearicd him; No nated, Sir, reply'd Caſtruccio, for I jj 
not mind one wird that you [atd. 

He uſed to Droil upon a Perſon, who having been a handſom Boy, prov'd as handſom 
a Man, He $41ght (aid he) has been always againſt Married People ; When he was a Boy he 
debanched Men from therr Wives, ana now he aebauches Women from their Husbands. 

He law an Envious Van laugh, and asked him, Do you laugh, ſaid he, That thirgs 21 
well with your ſelf, or i with other people. 

When he was under the Tutelage of Fraxce/co Gutnrgi,ore of his Comerades acking him 
merri'y, Whar he thovld give him for a Box at his Ear, Caſtruccio anſwered immedintely 
A Helmet if 304 pleaſe. 

He was forced to put a Citizen of Lucca to death, who formerly had been a great inſtry. 
ment of his Advancement ; and being reproached by ſome Body, for dealing fo leverely 
with an old Fricad ; No, {ays he, vou are miſtaken, it was with a new foe. 

Catruccero compared the Prudence ot rhote Perſons, who though they pretended to Mar. 
ry, would never be brought o'r, to the dilcretion of thoſe People, who though they talk 
much of going io Seca, kept conſtantly at Land. 

He ulcd to lay, he wondered much at one Cuſtom among Men : When they buy any 
thing curious, cither of Cryttal or Glals , they found ir, and employ all their Senſes to be 
ſure i: be good ; bur in chooſing of a Wite, they uſe nothing but their fight, as if ſhe waz 
tzken only to be look'd upon. 

He was of opinion that aſter his Death there would be a general Alteration ; and being 
asked when he came to die, how he would be buried ? he replied, With my Face down- 
war, for I am ſure 1a a ſhort tame 1/15 Country will be turned topfie turvy, and then 1 ſhall be 
in the ſam? foſture with other Men. / 

Whi?lt he was in Controverfie with Huguccrone,but had him in great Veneration for his 
Bravery and Conduct ; being asked in Diſcourte whether for the Salvation of his Soul, he 
never had any thoughts of turning Mork ? he anſwered, No; for to him it ſeemed very 
ſtrange if Frier Lazaroze ſhould go to Paradiſe, and Huguccrone de Faggroola to Hell, 

Being asked what time was moſt proper for a Man to Eat, to keep himſelf in Health, he 
aniwered, The Rich when they are hungry, and the Poor when they can. 

Seeing a Friend of his make uſe ot his Seryant to put up his Breeches, he told him, 
hope ere long, you'll have one to feed you. | 

Seeing over the Door of a certain Perſon this Inſcription in Latin, God keep this Houſe 
from 11 People : He cried, Then the Maſter muſt never come 17 to't. 

Paſtiog by a lictle Houle with a gtcat Gare, he ſaid, If they have not a care, this Hauſe 
will run away thorow the Gate. 

Being in Diſcourſe with the Ambaſſador of the King of Naples about the Settlement of 
their Frontiers ; upon ſome Controverlie betwixt them , the Ambaſlador ask'd him in a 
huft, Why then, Sir, you are met afraid of our King * Caſiruccro replicd gently, Is your King 
a good Man, or a bad: Being anſwered a Good : Why then, ſaid Caſtruccio, would you have 
ane afraid of a good Man ? 

We might add many other Anſwers of his, all full of weight, as well as wit ; but theſe 
ſhall ſuffice. He dicd in the 44th year of his Age, and from the time he came firſt ro apprar 
in the World, in his good and his bad fortune he expreſſed always an equality and ſteddi- 
nels of ſpirit ; arid as be lett ſeveral Monuments of his proſperity and good fortune behind 
him; {ſo he was not aſhamed-to leave ſome memorials of his adverfityy When he was de- 
livered from Huguccrone's Impriſonment, he cauſed the Irons with which he was manacled, 
to be hung in the publickeſt place in his Palace, where they are to be ſeen to this day, being 
willing that Poſterity might know, that how fortunate ſoeyer he was in the main, he was 
not totally exempt from diſtreſs. 

That which is ſtill remarkable is, that having equalled the great ACtions of Sczþ:0,and 
Philip the Father of Alexander, he died as they did in the 44th. year of his Age; and 
doubtleſs he would have ſurpaſſed them both, had he found as tayourable diſpoſitions at 
Lucca, as one of them did in Macedon, and the other in Rome. 
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4 Narrative of the Murther of Vitellozzo Vitclli, 
Oliveretro da Fermo , S:2nor Pagolo , and the 
Duke de Gravina (all of the Family of the Urlini) 
the one committed by Duke Valentine, and the other 


compoſed by Nicolo Machiavelli. 


Uke Flentize was returned from I ombardy, whicher he had gone to excuſe him- 

{clf, in Relation to certain Calumnies objetted againſt him by the Florentenes, a- 

bout the Revolt of Arezzo, and other T owns in the Yale de Chiana, and being 

come to /mola, upon conſultation with his Friends, he concluded upon his exped1- 

tion againſt Giovanyt Bentiwogle Soveraign of Bolomta, becaule Duke Valentine had a Mind 
toreduce that City, and make it chict of his Durchy of Romagna; of which the Vite[t, Orſins, 
and their followers having notice, it appeared ro them all, that the ſaid Duke Valentine 
prew too Potent, and that upon the taking Bologaa, it was to be feared, he would endea- 
vour to Excerminate them, and make himſclt the only Great Man in 7raly. Hereupon a 
Dver was held at Magtone in Perugia, where there met tac Cardinal Pagols, the Duke de Gra: 
wina Orfint, Vitellozz9 Vitells, Olrorretto aa Fermo, Gianpagolo Baglion, Sovereign of Peru- 
gi4, and Antono da Verafro lent irom Panaolfo Petruccr, as Head of Stenna. Upon (erious 
deliberation about the greatnel(s and diſpofition of the Duke, it was concluded very necef- 
fary to reſtrain him in time ; otherwiſe there was great danger of a General Deſtruion. 
Relolving therefore to defire Aid of the Florentrars, and to continue their Amity with the 
Bentro:gl, they ſent Embaſladours to both ; promiſing their Affiſtance tothe one, and beg- 
gingthe Afliſtance of the other againſt the Common Enemy. This Dyet was quickly Noig'd 
all over 7taly, and (uch of Duke Palenttre's SubjeAs as were diſcontented (among whom 
were the Urbinati) bepan to hold up their Heads, and hope for a Revolution. While the 
Prop!e were in this Sulpence, certain of the Inhabirants of Ur#4x0, laid a Plot to ſurprize the 
Caſtle of Sax. Leo, which at that time was kept for the Duke, and the manner was thus; The 
Governour of the Caſtic was bufic in Repairing ir, 2nd inending the Fortifications, to which 
purpoſe, having comminded great quantities of i imber co be brought in, the Conſpirators 
contrived, that certain of che biggeſt pieces ſhould be laid (as by accident) upon the Bridge, 
which they knew could rot be Cran'd up without a great deal of difficulty ; whi/ſt the 
Guards were Employed in hoiſting the Timber, they cook their Opportunity, ſeized upon 
the Bridge, and then upon the Caltle, which wasnc {ooner known to be taken, but the whole 
Country Revolted, and called in their old Duke ; yer, not ſo much upon the ſurpriſe of that 
Caſt'e, as their expeQations from the Dyet at Magtone, by means of which they did nor 
queſtion to be prorefted. The Dyct underſtanding the Reyolt of Urbrxo, concluded no 
time was to be loſt, and having drawn their Forces together, they Advanced, it any Town 
was remaining to the Duke, to reduce it immediarely. They ſent a new Embaſly to the 
Flirentines, to (olicit their Concurrence againit the Common Enemy ; to remonſtrate their 
Succeſs, and to convince them, that ſuch an Opparrumi'y being loft, was not to be expeCted 
again. Butthe Florentizes had an old Pique to the Yitell; and Vrſins, upon leveral accompts, 
ſothat they did not only not joyn with chem, but they ſent their Secretary Nicolo Machta- 
well to the Duke, to offer him Reception or Aſſiſtance, which he pleaſed ro Eleft. The Duke 
was at Iyela at that time, in great conſternation ; for unexpectedly on a fudden, when he 
Dream'd nothing of it, his Soldiers Revolced, and lett him with a War at his Doors, and 
no Force to Repel it : But raking Heart upon the Florentine Complement, he Reſolved with 
the few Forces he had left, co Protrat, and ſpin out the War, and by Propoſitions and Pra- 
Qices of agreement, gain time till he could provide himſelt better, which he did two Ways, 
by ſending ta the King of Fraxce, and by giving Advance-Mony to all Men at Arms, and 
Cayalry that would com* in. Notwithſtanding all this, the Urjtzz proceeded, and Marched 


on towards Foſſombrone, where being Faced by a Party of the Duke's, they charged _ 
An 
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and Beat them : The News of that Defeat, put the Duke upon new Counſels, to ity it he 
could ſtop that Humovr by any Prattice oi Accord z and bciug excellent at Diſlemblirg, be 
omitted nothing that might perſuade them that they were the Aggreſſors, and had take 
Arms firſt agaivſt hin: That what was in his Hands, he would willingly Surrender thx 
the Name of Prince, was enough for him, and if they pleaſed, che Principality ſhould hx 
theirs; and hedeluded them fo far, that they ſent Signor Pagolo to him, to Treat avout x 
Peace, and in the mean time, granted a Ceſſation of Arms: However, the Duke purnofi 
to his Recruits, but Reinforced himſelf dai'y with all pojhble diligence ; and thact his Sys. 
plies might not be diſcovered, he dilpers'd rhem as they came, all over Romagna : Whil l 
theſe things were in tranſaction, a ſupply of 595 Lances arrived to him from Fraxce ; and 
though by their help he tound himſelt ſtrong cnough ro confront his Enemy in the Fielg 
yet he judged it more ſecure and proficablz to go cn with the Cheat, and not break off the 
Capitulation that then was on Foot : And he atted it ſowell, that a Peace was concludeg. 
their old Penſions confirmed, 4009 Duckats paid down, a ſolemn Engagement given not tg 
diſturb the Bentivogt: He made an Alliance with Gzovanry, and declared that he could ng, 
and had no power to conſtrain any of them ro come Perſonally to him, unleſs they pleaſed 
to do it themſelves. "They promiſed on their part, to reſtore the Dutchy of Ur4ino, and 
whatever elſe they had taken from him ; to ferve him in all his Enterprizes: Not to make 
War without his leave; nor hire themſe]vesto any Body elſe. Thele Arrticles being Sign'd, 
Guid' Ubaldo Duke of Urbia fled again to Venice, having diſmantled all the Caſtles and 
ſtrong holds in his Dutchy before he departed ; for having a Confidence in the People, he 
would net that thoſe Places which he could not Defend himſelf, ſhould be Poſlefled by the 
Enemy, and made uſe of to keep his Fi tends in ſubjeCtion, 

Bat Duke Yalentine having fimſhed the agreement, and diſpoſed his Army into Quarters 
all over Romagna, about the end of Now2mber, removed from Imola tn Cejera, where he 
continued {everal days in conſultation with certain Commitſhoners, {ent from the Fetel's, ard 
Urjizs (who were then with their Troops in the Dutchy of Urbtzo) about what new Fuyrer. 
prize they were next to undertake; and becauſe nothing was concluded. Oliwerotto da Farm 
was {ent to Propoſe to him, it he thought good, an Expeditiou into T»{cary + if not, that 
they might joyn, and ſet down before Szmgagha. The Duke reply'd, that the Florentins 
were his Friends, and he could not with Honour carry the War into Tuſcany, but their Pro- 
poſal for Sinigaglia, be Embraced very willingly. Having Beleaguer'd the Town, it was 
not long before they had News it was taken, bur the Caſtie held out z for the Governour 
refuſed to Surrender to any Body but the Duke, whereupon, they intreated him to come. 
The Dukethoughr this a fair Opportunity, and the berter, becauſe he went nor of himſelf, 
but upon their Invitation ; and to make them the more ſecure, he Diſmiſſed his French, 
and ſent them back into Lomharay (only he retained a Hundred Lances, under the Com- 
mand of his Kinſman, Mozſteur de Candale.) Departing about the end of Decemier from 
Ceſena, he went to Faro, where with all the Cunnivg and Artifice he could uſe, he perſuaded 
the Yetells and Urſin: to ſtay with the Army till he came; remonſtrating torhem that ſuch 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions as thoſe, muſt needs weaken their Alliance, and render it u!dura- 
ble ; and that for his parc, he was a Man who deltred ro make ule as well of the Counels, 
as the Arms of - his Friends. And though Yitellozzo oppoſed x very much, (for by the 
Death of his Brother, he had been taught how unwiſe it was to offend a Prince firſt, and 
then pur himlelf into his Hands,) nevertheleſs, perſuaded by Pan's Urſino (who underhand, 
was corrupted by Preſents and Promiſes from the Duke) he conſented to ſtay. Hereupon, 
the Duke upon his Deparcure, the 2oth. of December 1502. imparted his Deſign to Eight 
of his principal Intimates (amongft whom Dox Mzchael, and Monſignor d Euna were two) 
and appointed, that when Yitelozz9, Pagolo Urſine, the Duke de Gratina, and Oltverotto, 
ſhould come to meet him; two of his Favourites ſhould be (ure ro Order it fo, as to ger one of 
the Urfint berwixt them (Aſſigning every Couple his Man) and entertain them till they came 
ro S:n1gaglia ; with expreſs Injunction, not to part wi h them upon any Terens, till they 
were brought to the Duke's Lodgings, and taken into Cuſtody. After this he Ordered his 
whole Army, Horſe and Foot (which conſiſted of 2020 of the firſt, and 10008 of the latter) 
to be ready drawn up, upon the Banks of the Metauro, about five Miles diſtant from Fam, 
and to expect his Arrival. Being come up to them upon the Metauro, he Commanded out 
two Hundred Horſe as a Forlorn, and then cauſing the Foot to March, he brought up the 
Reer himſelf with the remainder. 

Fans. and S:nigagla, are two Cities in Ia Marca, ſeated upon the Bank of the Aartatick 
Sea, diſtant one from the other about 15 Miles ;. fo that Travelling up towards S:negagla, 
the bottom of the Mountains on the Right Hand, are ſo near the Sea, they are almoſt walh'd 
by the Water,and atthe greatcſtdiſtancegthey arenor aboye two Miles. The City of S/n1gaghs, 
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{rem Ei Mountains, 1<1:t above a tight ſhor, anc the i ie come bho. Wi:Pin 15 than 2 
Mile, By the {td- of this 1 own, tncie i5 A line River, which wnciole by r&c 


Fano, 4 1 n [11 TRbl: Of the R } il . So tat NC who comes (T8) Sins 8/14, patt's A Io: Way 
ingder te Monat, and being come to the River waico runs ky tro. g/g, tur: s no the 
Lec Hand wpan tne Bank, which within a Bow ſhot brines "1M io 2 13-130 yer the faid 
River. almol tght againſt tht Gate: fore the Gate, thicre 'S a little $0uro wi't a Mar. 
ker-plac®, O' C {1ieof witch, is th ulcire d up by the Bank of the River The Pitli, ard V;- 
[i#t, having concluced to attend the D Ke temiclyes, and © pay their Perſonal 1eioCte, to 
make room tor his Men, 11d drawn oft tneic own, and dilp Yeu them into C:riate Cullics ar 
the diſlrance of 11x Mi'es, oily thev had tet in Stwagagita, Olrvretro, with > Party of ; 
1020 Foor an 150 Horſe, which were Quartered in the tail Boury, Titinys being in 
this Order, Luke Palezt ae approachc:!, but wizen his Horſe inthe Van came 119 to rhe Pridpe, 
they did not piſs, but opening tothe Right and Leit, and Wheeling away, they mace room 
for the Foor, wit Matched unmediately tnto tne I own. Vit-Hlozzo, Pagolo, and the Duke 
i Grawvina, advanced upon their \'ulcsto waic upon Duke Paentne ;Vitelloz&) was Noam» 
ed, in a C'P ltd with Gieen, very Sad and Vic:ancholv, as it he had bad lome tore-light of 
his D:ſtiny, which conltdering his former Courage and Exploits, was admired by every bods : 
And it is taid, that when he came trom 013 Houle, 11 or-cr to meeting Duke Valentine at S:- 
nigaglia he took his lalt leave very fo'emnly of every Budv. He recommended his Fawily 
and its Fo: tunes, to the chict « f his Officers, and admonithed his Grand chil:lrca, not fo wuch 
roCommem »rate the Fortune, as the Magnanimity of their Anceſtors Theſe three Princes 
bing Arrived inthe Prejence of Duke Valentine, Saluied him with great Civility, and were 
as Civilly Received; and cach of them (as loon as they were well obſerved by the Perſons ap- 
painted ro {ccure them) vere fingled, and diſpoſed betwixr two of them. But the Duke per- 
ceiving that Oltveretto was wanting 'who was left b-hind with his Regiment, and 1ad drawn 
ir up in the Marker-place for the greater formality,) he wink'd upon Doz Afichael (ro whom 
the care of Olrweretto was affizn'd) that he ſhould be {ure toprovide he might not elcape. Up- 
on this intimation Doz Michael clap'd Spurs to his Horle, and Rid before, and being come up 
to 0!2eretto, he told him it was inconyenient to keep his Men to their Arms, tor unle's 
they were (ent preſently to their Quarters, they would be taken up for the Duke's ; where- 
fore he perſuaded him to diſmils them, and go with him to the Duke. Ol:weretto tollowing 
his Cunſel, went alo-g with him to the Duke, who no ſooner ſaw him, but he called him 
to him, and Olizeretto having paid his Ceremony, tell in with the reſt. Being come into 
the Town, and come up to the Duke's Quarters, they all Diſmounted, and Attended him 
up, where bring carried by him into a private Chamber, they were inſtantly Arreſted, ard 
made Priſoners. The Duke immediately Mounted, and Commanded his Soldiers ſhould 
be all of them Diſarmed ; Oltveretto's Regiment being ſonear ar Hand, were Plundered into 
the Bargain. The Brigades whicti belong'd to Vrrels, and Vyſtar, being at greater diſtarce, 
and having notice ot what had hapned to their Generals, had time ro Ulaite, and remem- 
bring the Diſcipline and Courage of their Maſters, thev kept cloſe together, and Marched 
away in ſpight both cf the Country People, and tncir Enemies. But Duke Valentine's Sol- 
dicrs, not content with the Pillage of Olzweretto's Solliers, fell foul upon the Town, and 
had not the Duke, by the Death of ſcy-ral of them, repreſſed their Inſolence, Stztgaglia bad 
been Ruined. The Night ccming on. and the T umules appeaſed, the Duke began to think 
of his Priſoners, reſolved YVitellozz9 and O0!v:retto ſhould Die, and having cauſed them to be 
Guarded into a convenient Place, he Commanded they ſhould be Strangled ; but they (aid 
nothing at their Deaths that was an{werable to their Lives; for Vitelozz9 begged only that 
the Pope might be Supplicated in his behalt, for a plenary Indulgence. Oltweretto Impeach- 
ed Yitellozzo, and laid all upon his Back. Pagolo and the Duke de Grawina were continued 
Alive, till the Duke had intormation, that his Holineſs at Rome, had (ſeized upon the Cardi- 
pal Orfino, the Arch-Biſhop of Florence, and Meſſer 7acopo da Santa Croce ; upon which News, 
on the 18th of Zanuary, they allo were both Strang'e] in the Caſtle of Prexe, after the ſame 
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STATE 
FRANCE, 


An Abridgment Written by Nicolo Machiavelli, Se. 
cretary of FLORENCE, 


HE Kings and Kingdom of Fraxce, are at this time more Rich and more Pow: 
erful than ever, and for theſe following Reaſons : Firſt, 
The Crown paſſing by Succeſſion of Blood, is become Rich, 'becaule in caſe 
where the King hasno Sons to Succeed him in his paternal Eſtate, it falls all to 
the Crown; and this having many times hapned, has been a great *Corroboration, as parti. 
cularly in the Dutchy of Arjou ; and at preſent the ſame is like to fall out ro this King, 
who having no Sons, the Dutchy of Orleans, and State of Milan (his Hereditary Countrics) 
are like to Devolye upon the Crown : So that at this day moſt of the good Towns in Fraxce 
are in the Crown, and few remaining to particular Perſons. 

A ſecond great Reaſon of the ſtrengrh of that King, is, That whereas herctofore France 
was not entire, but ſubject to ſeyeral great Barons, who were able, not only ro Expoſtulare, 
but ro contend with the King (as the Dukes of Gutenne and Bowbon did formerly) the (aid 
Barons are now moſt Obſequious and Duriful. 

A third Reaſon is, becaule; formerly all the Neighbouring Princes were ready upon every 
occaſion, to Inyade the Kingdom of France ; the Dukes of Burgundy, Britanme, Guienne or 
Panders. being always Temprting them thereunto, and giving them Accels, Paſſage, and 
Reception, as it hapned when the Engliſh bad Wars with Frazce, by their Confederacy with 
the Duke of Britagne, they got admiflion into that Country, and gave the King of Fraxce 
his Hands full : And in like manner the Duke of Burgundy was as troubleſome, by means 
of the Duke of Bowrbon. But now Britagne, Gutenne, the Bourbonors, and greateſt part of 
Burgundy being United to that Crown, and very Loyal and Faithful ; Thoſe Neighbou- 
ring Princes do not only want their old Confederates to Invite and Affiſt chem, bur they 
have them for their Enemies ; ſo that the King of Fraxce is more ſtrong, and his Adyerla- 
ries more weak. 

Another Reaſon may be, That at this Day, the Richeſt, and moſt Potent of the Barons, 
are of the Blood Royal ; ſo, that upon DefeCt of thoſe who are before them, the Crown may 
come to them, upon which ſcore they are firm to it, hoping that ſome time or other ic may 
fall either co them or their Poſterity : Whereas to Mutiny or Oppoſe, it might Prejudice their 
Succeſſion, as it hapned to this King Lewzs, when he was taken in the Battel of Britagne, 
where in Favour of the ſaid Duke of Br:itagne, he was Perſonally in Service againſt the 
French. Upon the Death of King Charles, the Crown being Legally in Lewzs, it was dil- 
puted, whether that fault and defeion of his, ſhould not be a bar to his Succeſſion ; and 
had ic not been that he was very Rich, by means of his Frugality, and able to bear che Port 
of that Dignity at his own Expence, and the next Heir Monſftgneur d' Angoliſme an Infant, 
he had loſt it; but for theſe Reaſons, and ſome Favour which he had belides, Lewd was 
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The laſt realon is, becauſe the States of the Barons in Fraxce are not divided among the 
Heirs, (as in Germany, and ſeveral parts of [taly) but deſcend itill ro the Eldelt Son who 
are the right Heirs; and the younger Sons are leit,by ſome litule Atfiſtance from their Elder 
Brothers,to ſhitt lor themſelves ; whereupon they berake themlelves generally ro the Wars, 
endeavouring to advance themlelves that way, and raiſc themſelves Fortunes ; and hei:cc 
it is the Frenchmen at Arms are better at this day, and ſtand fair for Pretermenr. 

The French Intantry cannot be good, for it being long fince they had any War,they muſt 
needs want Experience. Bcfides in the Country, the Towns are full of Tradeſmen and Me- 
chanics, all of them ſo ccib'd and cow'd by the Noblefs, that they are grown Pulillani- 
mous ard bale ; and therefore the King of Fraxce having found them vuntir, makes no uie 
of them in his Wars, unleſs it be of his Gaſcargns, who are ſomething better than the 
reſt, and the reaſon 1s, becauſe Bordering upon the Spamards, they are conſtantly upon 
Duty, or comm:nicate ſomething of their Nature : But for ſome years ſt1.ce they have 
ſhown themſelves better Thieves than Soldiers; nevertheleſs in deſcending and aſſaulting of 
Towns they do well enough, bur in the Ficld they are but indifferent, quite contrary to 
the Germans ad Swizzers, who arc not to be deaic with in the Field, but in Storming or 
Delending a 1 ow-1, they are good for nothing ; .and I ſuppoſe it proceeds from hence thar 
they canaot in both caſes keep the ſame order which they obſerve in the Field. Wherefore 
the King of Frezce makes ule of Smiutzzr:, and Lanzkights, becauſe his Men at Arms darc 
not rely upon is Gaſcorgys in time of Service. And it his Foot were as good as bis Men at 
Arms, no doubt but the King of France would be able to delend himlelt againſt all rhe 
Princes 11 Europe. 

The French arc naturally more fierce and hot, than dexterous or ſtrong, and if reſiſted 
handſomely in their firſt Charge, they flacken and cool, and grow as timerous as Women. 
They are like wile impatient of diſire(s or 1:commodity, and grow fo carclels by degrees, 
that "tis no hard marter, finding them in diſorder, to maſter and overcome them. 

And of this, Exp:rience has becn many times had in the Kingdom of Naples, and laſt of 
all at Farigliano, where they were wwice as many as the Spamaras, and it was expetted eve- 
ry hour when they ſhould have (wallowed them up : Nevertheleſs, becauſe Winer camc 
on, and the Weather grew bad, they began to ſtraggle into the Neighbouring Towns, where 
they.might be at more eaſe, and thereby leaving their Camp weak, and out of order, the 
Spamaras fell upon them, and bear them beyond all expectation. And it would have been 
the fame with the Yexetians; who had neyer loſt the Bartel of Pazla, bad they forborn fol- 
lowing the Frezch example but for ten days : Bur the fury of Barto/meo d' Alviano was too 
hot for them. The ſame hapned again to the Spantaris at Ravenna, who might have cer- 
tinly ruined the French in reſpeft of their 1]] Government, and want of Proviſions which 
were intercepted on that ſide towards Ferrara by the Venettans, and cowards Bologna, by the 
Spartaras themſelves ; but by the raſhnels ot {ome,ana the indiſcretion of others, the Frexch 
pot the Viftory, and though as it was, it was bloody enough; yet it had been much more, 
had the ſtrength of cither Army conliſted in the ſame kind of Men ; but the French Force 
lying in his Men at Arms, and the Samaras force in their Foor, the {laughter was the lee, 
He therefore who would conquer the French, mult be (lure to preſerve hirmſe:t againſt their 
firſt eppetres and attack, and in {odoing he ſhall be (ure to prevail; for Ce/ar's Charatter of 
them 1s true, Ar firſt they are mare than Men, at laſt leſs than Women. 

France in reſpect of its Greatnels, and the convenience of its Rivers, is opulcnt and rich 5 
for their Commodities and Labour are worth little or nothing, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
Money among the People, which is {o great, it is with difficulty that they are able to raile (0 
much as will pay the Impoſicivns of Their Lords, chough they are generally but (mall ; the 
realon is, becaule every body gathers to (ell as he has occaſion, and no body can ſtay to 
huſh his Harveſt as it ſhould be. So that it chere ſhould be any body (which is ſeldom teen} 
lotich as to be a Buſhel of Corn before han4, every body having of their own,there wou! 
be. no body to buy it : and the Gentlenien, of what they receive of their Tenants, except 
t be for Cloths, ſpend little or nothing: For Cartle, and Poultry, and Fiſh, and Veniſon, 
they have enough of their own : So that all the Money cc mes into the hands of the Lords, 
and doubtleſs at this time they are exceedingly rich, for the p:ople ate {o poor, he that has 
but a Floren, believes himſelf a Prince. 

The Prelates of France carry away 2 of the Revenue of that Kingdom, becauſe there are 
leyeral Biſhops who have Temporal as well as Spiritual Revenues, who having Proviſions 
enough of their own to keep their Houſes, ſpend not one farthing of their Income, but hoard 
It up according to the Natural Covctouſneſs of the Prelates, and Religious ; and that which 
accrews to the Chapters and Colledges, is laid out in Plate, and Jewels, and Ornaments, 
tor the Decoration of cheir Chappels ; ſo = "—_— what is laid out upon their C— 
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The State of FRANCE 


_ what is laid up by the Prelates, their Money and their Movables is of an Immen{ 
alue. 

In all Counſels for the Government, and Adminiſtration of the Afﬀairs of that King. 
dom, the Prelates are always the greateſt number, the other Lords not regarding it {9 
much, as knowing the Execution muſt come thorow their hands : ſo that both (ſides are 
contented, one to ordain, the other to execute, though there are many times ſome of the 
ancienter and more Experienced Soldiers taken in to direct the Prelates in luch things a; 
are out of their Sphere. 

The Benefices in France (by virtue of a Cuſtom and Law derived anciently from the 
Popes) are conferred by the Colledges ; iafomuch as the Canoxs, when their Arch-Biſhop, or 
Biſhop dies,calling an Aſſembly, to diſpoſe of their Benefices to them that are thought ml} 
worthy, whence it comes thar they are frequently divided among themſely?s, becauſe az 
many are prefer'd by favour and bribery, as by piety and worth : and it is the ſame with 
the Monks in the EleQtion of their Abbots. The other interior Benefices are in the Gift of 
the Biſhops. If the King at any time would intrench upon this Law, and chooſe a Biſhop at 
his own pleaſure, he muſt do it by force; for they will deny him poſlctlion ; and though 
perhaps it be forc'd, that King is no ſooner dead, but his Biſhop ſhall be ſure to be dilpoſ: 
ſefſed, and anothcr put in his place. 

The French ate naturally Covetous, and deſirous of other Peoples Goods, which they 
will laviſh and {quander as prodigally as their own : A French Man ſhall cheat,or rob you, 
and in a breath meet, and eat, and ſpend it as merrily with you as you could have done 
your (elf ; which is contrary to the humour of the Spaxtard ; for if he gets any thing of 
you, you mult look for nothing again. 

The Frexch are in great fear of the Engliſh, for the great Inroads and Devaſtations which 
they bave made anciently in that Kingdom ; inſomuch,that among the common People the 
Name of Exgliſh is terrible ro this day ; thoſe poor wretches not being able to diſtinguiſh 
that the Frerch ate otherwiſe conſtituted now than they were then ; for that now they are 
Armed, good Soldiers, and united, having poſſeſſion of thoſe States upon which the Eng- 
Iifþ did formerly relye, as the Dutchy of Burgundy, and the Dutchy of Britagne ;, and on 
the other {ide the Engliſh are not ſo well Diſciplin'd ; for *cis ſo long lince they had any War, 
there is not a Man of them living who eyer look'd an Enemy in the face ; and beſides, there 
is no Body Iftto joyn with them, if they ſhould land, but only the Arch- Duke. 

They are afraid likewiſe of the Spantards, by reaſon of their Sagacity and Vigilance. But 
when ever that King invades Fraxce, he does it with great diſadvantage ; for from the place 
from whence he muſt march, to that part of the P:irexeaxs by which he mult pals into 
Frarce, the diſtance is ſo great, and the Country fo barren,that every time the Spamaras at- 
rempt any ſuch thing, either by the way of Perpignan,or Gehenna,they muſt needs be much 
incommoded, not only for want of Supplies, buc tor want of Victuals to ſuſtain them in lo 
tedious a March; becauſe the Country behind them is {carce habitable for its fertility, and 
that which is inhabite 1 has ſcarcz wherewithal for the I1habicants ; ſo that in theſe re- 
ſpets, towards the Pirezeans, the French are in little apprehenſion of the Spantard. 

Of the Flemmirgs the French likewilc arc inno fear; for by reaſon of the coldneſs of their 
Country, they donot gather enough for their own ſubliſtance, eſpecially of Corn and Wine, 
with which they arc forced to ſupply themſelves out of Burgundy, Picardy, and other Pla- 
ces in France. Moreover, the People of Flazaers live generally of their own ManufaQure, 
which they vend at the Fairs in France, that is, at Parzs and Lroxs, for towards the Sea-lide 
they have ro utterance for any thing, and towards Germany *tis the ſame ; for there are 
more of their Commodities made than in Flaxaers : {o that when eyer their Commerce 
with the Frep:h is cut off, they will have no where to pur off their Commodities, nor no 
where to ſupply themſelves with Viftuals: So that without irreſiſtible neceſſity the Fi 
m:ings will neycr have any Controyerlie with the French. 

at of the Swizzers the French are in no little fear, by reaſon of their vicinity, and the 
ſudden Incurſions ro which they are ſubjeft from them, againſt which ir is impoſhble to 
make any competent proviſion in time, becauſe they make their depredations and incurſion 
with more eaſe and dexterity than other Nations, in reſpect that they have neither Artillery 
nor Horſe; but though the French have Towns and Countries very near them, yer being 
well Fortified and Mann'd, the Swjzzers never make any great progreſs. Belides,the dilpo- 
fition of the Sweſs is apter to Bartel and fighting in the Field,than to the Storming or Deter- 
ding of Towns: And it is very unwillingly (it ever) the French come to cope with them up 
on the Frontiers ; for having no Foot that is able to bear up with the Sp:zzers, their Mer 
at Arms without Foot can do nothing : Moreover, the Country is ſo qualified, that 


there is not room enough for the Men at Arms and Cayalry todraw up,and manage to ad- 
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vantage, and the Swizzrs are nor eafily rempced from their Borders into che Plain, nor to 


leave {uch irong and well provided "Towns ( as I mentioned b:fore ) upon their Backs, . 


leſt «Fong their Supplics ſhould be intercepted, and perhaps their Retreat be ob- 
ited. 

oO! the ſide towards Ttaly they are in no tear, in reſpeQ of the Appenize Mountains.and 
the firong P'aces which thev have at the foor of them : ſo that whoeyer invades the Do- 
minion of France in thoſe parts, mult be ſure to overcome, or by reaſon of the Barren- 
neſs of the Country abonr, he will hazard to b: famiſhed, or compelled ro leave thoſe 
Towns behind him which would be madacis, cr to attack them at diſadvantage, which 
would be worſe : ſo that on the f1de of /taly they are in no danger, for the reaſons above- 
aid ; and moreover, there is not a Prince in 7raly able ro underiake him, nor are the [14- 
ans now in ſuch unity as in the days of the Romans. 

Towards the South, the Kingdom of France is in no apprehenſion, becauſe it is waſhed 
by the Sea on that fide, and accommodated wich Ports always tull of Ships, {partly of the 
Kings, aad partly cf other peity Prii.ces) lufficient co delend their Coaſts from any ſudden 
impreſſion ; and againlt any thing premeditated, they will have time enough to prepare ; 
for it requires tim® to make a ſolemn Invalion, and the preparation will be diſcovered by 
ſome body, bclides, for further ſecurity, there are always partics of Men at Arms ſcowting 
upon the Coaſts, 

Their Expence in keeping of their Towns is not ſo great ; for the French Subjetts are ve- 
ry dutitul, and the Fortretſes are not kept at the Charge of the Kingdom, and on the bor- 
ders (where Gatriſons, and by conſequence, Expence would be more neceſſary) thoſe flying 
Bodics of Men at Arms fave chem that charge : tor agaioſt any extraordinary inſult, there 
will be time enough to provide, tor that requires time to be fitted, and more to be execu- 


ted. 

The People of France are very humble and obedient, and have their King in mighty 
Veneratiov. They live at very little Expence, by reaſon of cheir great plenty,and every Bo- 
dy hath ſomething of his own: Their Clothing is courſe, of very cheap Stuff, and they uſe 
no kind of Silks, ueither the Men nor the Women ; for it they ſhould, they ſhould be 
obnoxious to the Gentry, who would certainly be even wich them. 

The p___ icks in France, according to Modern Computation, are 146, and the Arch- 
Biſhopricks 18. 

The Pariſhes are reckoned a Million and 700,and the Abbics 740. Of the Priories there 
is nO account. 

Of the ordinary and extraordinary Entrics of the Crown,I could get no exa&t account, I 
enquired of ſeveral, and all cold me they were as the King pleaſed ro require. Yet ſome 
Perſons rold me that that part of his ordinary Revenue which ariſes out of his Gabels up- 
on Wine, and Bread, and Flcſh, and the lixe, amo'1nts ro a Million and ſeven hundred 
thouſand Crowns : And bis Extraorcioary, by Taxes, amounts as he pleaſes: Bur in caſe 
they fall ſhort, he has another ſting to his Bow, and that is by way of Loans, which are ſel- 
dem repaid. The Lexters ro that purpole Co c mmen!+ run thus : Sir, The King recommend: 
himſelf to you; and having at this tim? preſſing occaſion for Money, He deſires you would fur- 
mh him with the Sum contarned 1n this Letter , winch Srmms are paid in to the next Re- 
ceiver, and thcte are of them in every Town who receives all the Profirs and Revenue 
accrewing to the Ki: g by Gabels, Taxes, Loans, or otherwile. 

Thoſe Towns which arc {ubj.& to the Crown, have no Rules or Orders but what His 
Majeſty is pleaſed to let them tor raiting of Money either by Taxes or otherwiſe. 

The Authority of the Barons over their Subjects, and half their Revenues conſiſts in 
Bread, and Wine, and Fleſh, as aboveclaid, and ſo much a year for Hearth-money, bur ir 
mult not exceed Six-pence or Fight-pence a Hearth, to be paid every three Months. Taxes 
and a they cannot require without the conſent of the King, which he grants very 
rarely. 

The Crown receives no other advantage from them than in the Revenue for Salt, and 
never Taxes them but upon Extraordinary cecalion. 

The King's Order in his Extraordinary Experces both in War and Peace, is ro command 
the Treaſurers to pay the Soldiers, which they do by Tickers of Aſſignment. The Penſion- 
ers and Gentlemen repair to the Generals with their Tickets from Month to Month, where 
they are Entred, and having received a new Policy from three Months tothree Months, the 
Penſioners and Gentlemen go. then to the Receivers of the reſpetive Provinces where they 
live, and are paid immediately. 

The Gernlemen belonging to the King are 209, their Pay 20 Crowns a Month ,, and 
paid as aboyelaid, cach hundred has a Captain. 
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The Penſioners are no (ct number, and their Penſions are as uicertain, being more 
leſs as it pleaſes the King ; they are in a way of Preferment, and therefore there is ng 
exact Rules tor them. 

The Office of the Receivers General of France, is, to receive ſo much for Fire, and { 
much for Taxes by conſent of the King; and to take care that both ordinary and extraord;. 
nary Expences be paid at the time, and diſcharges given as aforeſaid. 

The Treaſurers have the keeping of the Money, and pay ir according to their Order; 
from the Generals. 

The Office of the Grand Chancellor is Judicial and Definitive, he can pardon and con. 
demn as he pleaſes, and that even in Capital Cauſes, without the conſent of the King, h, 
Cauſrs where the Clients are contumaciouſly lirtigious, he can prefix them a day for the ge. 
rermination of their Suit : He can confer Benefices, but that muſt be with the King's con. 
ſent, for thoſe Grants are-palgd by the King's Letters under the Broad-Scal, wherefore tha 
Seal is kept by the ſaid Chancellor. His Salary is 19900 Franks per Ann. and 11000 mare tor 
his Table, which Table is intended for the repalt and entertainment of ſuch Gentlemen, 
Ro and Counſcllorsas follow in his I rain, when they think fir either to dine or lup 
with him. 

The Summ which the King of Ezgland reccived Annually from theKing of Fraxce was 
Fifty thouſand Franks, 1a conf1deration of certain disburſcements by the preſent King of Eng. 
land's Father in the Dutchy ot Britagne, but the time of that Payment is expired. 

Ar preſent there is in France but one Grand Senelchal, when there are more, (I do ng 
mean Grand Seneſchals, tor there is never but one) their Authority is over the Militiz 
both in Ordinary and Extraordinary, whom tor the Dignity of their Office they are obji. 
ged to obey. 

The Governors of the Provinces are as many as the King pleaſes, and have their. Com: 
miſſion for life or years, and their Salaries great or litcle, as he thinks good to appoint: the 
other Governors, to the very inferior Officers in every little Town, have all their Com- 
miſfions from the Kipg, for you muſt know there is no Office in that Kingdom, but is either 
given or ſold by that King. 

Of the quantity of Diſtributions for the Gentlemen and the Penſioners, there is no cer. 
tain account, but as to them, the King's Warrant is {i ficient, for they are not liable to the 
Chamber of Accounts. 

The Office of the Chamber of Accounts is to view and audit the Accounts of all ſuch as 
have any thing to do in the King's Moneys, as the Generals, the Treaſurers, and the Re. 
ccivers. 

The Univerſity of Parzs is paid out of the Rents of the Foundations of the Colledges, 
but very nairowly. 

The Parliaments are five, of Parzs, of Roan, of Tholoſe, Burdeaux and Dauphine, from 
cither of which there is no Appeal. 

The Univerſities at firſt wee but four, at Parze, Orleans, Bourgt and Potters, to which 
theſe at Tours and Angters have been added fince, bur they are yery inconfiderable. 

The Standing Army is as great {both for number of Men and Artillery) as the King 
pleaſcs, and are quartered and diſpoſed according to Orders from him. Yet every great 
Town upon the Frontiers have Artillery and Ammunition of their own, and within theſe 
two years ſcycral more have bcen caſt in ieyeral places of the ſaid Kingdom, at the Charge 
of the Town where they were made, and to re-imburſe themſelves, they are allowed a Tol 
of a Penny an Head tor all Cartel, and as much tor every Buſhel of Corn, whilſt the King: 
dom is under no danger of Iiyaſton. The Starding Force is divided into four Bodies, 
which are diſpoſed into four ſcycral Poſts for the ſecurity of the Country,that is to ſay,into 
Guienna, Pucardy, Burgundy, and Provence, but no precile number is obſerved in any, for 
they are lcffened, or encreaſed, and removed from one place to another, as they have oc- 
caſ1on to {uſpeCt. 

I have with ſome diligence inquired what Moneys were aſhgned every year for the 
Charges of the King's Houſhold, and his priyy Purſe, andI find it is what he pleaſes him- 
ſelf. 

His Archers are four hundred, deſign'd for the Guard of his Perſon,among which there 
are two Scotch. Their Salary is three hundred Fraxks a Man every year, and a Coat ol 
the King's Livery. Burt there are 24 conſtantly at the King's Elbow, and their Salary is 499 
Franks fer Ann. 

His German Foot-Guards covfiſted formerly of three hundred Men, with each of them 
a Penſion of ten Frazks a Month, and two Suits of Apparel a yearghat is,Coatrs and Shoos, 


one for Summer, and the other for Winter ; but of theſe Foot there were 100 mote ow 
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calarly near the King, ticir Salary being 12 Frauks per men. and their Coats of Silk, which 
was b7gun in the time of Ring ( harles. 

The Harb:ngers are thoſe who are {ent before to take up Lodpgings for the Court, they are 
22 in Number, ang cach of them has a Salary of three Hundred Franks every Year, and 
2 Coar of the King's Livery. Their Marſhals or chiet Officers are Four, and have caci of 
them 6c Franks per an. In taking up their Lodgings, their Method is this; they divide 
themſelves into four Parties, one Marſhal (or his Licutenanr, in cale he cannot wait him- 
ſeit) ſtays where the Court departed. to fee all things reCtified berwixc the Followers of the 
Court, and che Maſters of the Houlcs : Another of them gocs along with the Court ; a third, 
where the King lies that Night; and the fourth, where he lics the next, by which means 
they keep fo exatt an order, that they are no ſooner Arrived, but every Man knows his 
Lodging, and is furniſhed, wich every thing got ready to his Hand. 

The Provoſt, del Holſtel, is a Perſon who toliows always the Perſon of the King, and his 
Office is Judiciary : W here-ever the Court goes, his Bench is che firſt, and in all Towns 
where he comes, the People mav Appeal to him as to their Lieurenant. Lis ordinary Salary 
i; 6020 Franks. He has under him, two Judges in Civil Caules, paid by the King, cach of 
them Goo Franks fer an. He has likewite under 1m, a Lieutenant Criminal, and Jo Archers, 
p1id asabovelaid., Thoſe who are rake: by this Prozoft, upon any Criminal account, can- 
not appeal to the Parl'amenr. He difparchcs all, both in Civil and Criminal Afﬀairs, and if 
the Plantifft and Deſeadant appear ouce bctore him, it is enough, their bulinels is deter- 


ned. 

The Maſters of the King's Houſhold are eight, bur there is no certain Rule for their $a- 
ary, for lome have 1009 Franks per an. Some more. ſomelels, as it pleaſes the King, over 
whom there is a Grand Maſter, with a Salary of 149599 Franks fer ap. and his Authority is 
onlv over the rclt. 

The Juriſdittion of the Admiral of France, is over all the Fleet, and Ships, and Ports 
b-longing to that Kingdom : He can Sciz*, and make whar Ships he pleaſes; and Diſpole of 
them as he thinks good, when he has done. His Salary is 10000 Franks. 

The Knights of the Kings Order, have no certain Number, depending wholly upon the 
King's Plealure. When they are created, they Swear to Defend the Crown, and never up- 
on ay Terms to be engaged apainit it: T hey can never be Degraded nor Deprived of their 
Dignity, but by Dcath. The higheſt of their Penſions is 4009 Franks per an. ſome have 
eſs. for all are not cqual. 

The Chamberlain's Office, is to wait upon the King, to ſee to his Chamber, and to Adviſe 
him: And indeed his Chambetlains are Perſons of the principal Reputation in his Kingdom : 
their Penſions are, fix, eight, and ren Thouſand Franks per an. and ſomerimes nothing, for 
the King does often Confer thoſe Places upon ſome Great and Rich Stranger, whom he has a 
mind to oblige : Bur though they have no Penſions, they are Exempted from all Gabels, 
and have their Diet in Court at the next Table to the King's. 

The Maſter ot the Horle, is to be alwavs about the King, his Authority is over the 12 
Queries, and the ſame that the Grand Sencichal, the Grand Maſter, and the Grand Cham- 
berlaiii*s, is over thoſe who are under them. He has the care of the King's Horſes and Har- 
nefles, kclps him up and down, and cartics the Sword betore him. 

The Lords of the King's Council, have Penſions of berwixt fix and eight Thouſand 

ranks per an at the Pleaſure of His Majeſty ; their Names at preſent are Monſeigneur dt 
Parigi, Mon. di Buonaglia, the Bailift ot Amzens, Monſ. du Raft, and the Grand Chancellor 
but Rubertet, and Mon. ds Parigt govern all. 

There is no Table kept for them, lince the Death of the Cardinal of Roaz, for when the 
Grand Chancellor is abſent, Parigzt does that Office tor him, and takes them with him. 

The Title which the King of France pretends to the State of Milan, is thus ; His Grand- 
father Married a Daughter of the Duke of M:lan, who Died without Heir Males. 

Duke Giovanni Galeazzo had two Daughters, \omen grown, and I know not how mas» 
ny Sons. Oi che Ladies, oue was called Madonz Valentina, and was Married to Lewzs Duke 
of Orleans, Grand father to this preſent King, Deſcended Lineally from King Pipen. Duke 
John Galeazz9 being Dead, his Son Philip Succeeded him, who Died without Legitimate 
flue, leaving onlv one Natural Daughter behind him. Afcerwards that State was Ulurped 
Ilegally by the Sforze[cht, as is Reported, becaule they pretend it tell ro the Heirs of the ſaid 
Madona Valentina, and that from the very day, in which the Duke of Orleans Married with 

the Houſe cf Milan, he added to the three Lillies in his Coat of Arms, the Snake, which is 
to be (cen at this dav. 

In every Pariſh in France, there is a Perſon called a Frazk Archer, who is paid by the Pa- 
rih, and is obliged to be always ready with a good Hotte and Arms, to wait upon the Ring, 

when 
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when ever they are rcþq red, whether Abroad in time of War, or at Home vpun any the 
occaſior : They are bound likewife to Ride up and down for the {ecurity of {ich Places '® ms 
liable ro [n-roads, or any ways ſuſpc&ed 3 and, according to the Nuinber of the Paitkes 
they are 1700000 Men. : 

Their Lodgings are appointed by the Hartrngers, according to every Man's Office and 
uſually the Richeſt Ven Quarter the greateſt Courtiers; and that neither the Lodoer nor 
Land-lord may have realcn to comp!ain : The Court has appointed a Race or Rule tg 4. 
obſerved generally for all People, and {hat is a Sous, or Penny a day for their Chamber . 
which there is to bs, Bed, and Chairs, 24d Stools, and all things that are neceſlary, = 

There is an A.lowance likewiſe of Two-pence a-day to every Man for Linncq /as Towel 
and Napkins) and for Vinegar and Verjuice ; their Linnen is to be changed art leaſt (Kice 
every Week ; but there being great plenty in that County, they change oftner, as Lodger; 
defire it ; befides which, they are obliged ro keep their Beds made, and their Chambers {wer 
and clean. y 

There is Allowance likewiſ: of Two-pence a-day for the ſtancing of every Marys Hor. 
they are not bound to proyide any thingtor them, only ro keep rheir Stalls clean, and catry 
cut the Dung. 

Some there are who pay leſs, as their Land-lords arc good-natured, or they can make ay 
ſhift : Bur this is rhe ordinary Rule of the Courr. 

The Engliſh Title to the Crown of France, upon my beſt inquiry, I find to be thus: 
Charles the VI. of France, Married his lawtui Daughter Katharine to Henry the V, $9 
and cir ro Henry the IV. King of England: In the Articles of Marriage (no notice be. 
ing taken of Charles the VII. who was atterwards King of Fraxce) befide the Doxer thy 
was given wth Catharin?, Charles the VI. Father to the ſaid Kathareze, inſtiruced Heiny 
the V. of England (his Son in-Law, and to be Married to the ſaid Katharine) Heir tothar 
Kingdom of France : And in caſe the faid Heyry ſhould Die betore the ſaid Charles, and 
the ſaid Henry leave Sors that were Legitimate behind him, that then the Song of the 
ſaid King Hezry, (hould Succeed to the ſaid Kingdom of Frazce, upon the Death of the 
ſaid Charles the VI. which was contrary to Law z, becauſe Charles the VII. was Prejudice 
thereby, and was afterwards of no Validity or Efic& : Againſt which, the Exgl:ſ pretends 
that Charles the VII. was Illegitimarte, 

The Arch-Biſhopricks in FEzgland arc Two. 

The Biſhopricks Two and Twenty, and 

The Pariſhes 52000. 
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An Abridgment Written by Nicolo Machiavelli, Se- 
cretary of FLORENCE. 


F the Power of Gerzmanry no Body can doubt, becauſe it abounds fo exceedingly 
in Men, and Money and Arms. Asto its Wealth, there is not a Free Town, 
in the whole Country, but has a publick Stock afore-hand of its own ; and ſome 
ſay Argentina (Strasburg) alone has a Million of Florens conſtantly in Bank. 

The Reaſon of their Opulence is, becauſe they haye nothing to Exhauſt them, 
but their Fortifications, and furniſhing their Magazines ( for Reparations and Recruits, 
coſt them bur little.) Inthe latter, they have a very good way, for they have always in their 
Publick Stores, Meat and Drink, and Firing for a Twelvemonth : Beſides to Entertain the 
Induſtry of their People, they have wherewithal to ſer the Poor on Work, in caſe of any 
Siege, a compleat Year together, ſo as they may ſubſilt upon their own Labour, without 
bring burthenſome to the Town. Their Soldiers are bur little Experce to them, for they 
are always well Arm'd, and well Exerciſed z and on their Feſtival days, inſtead of the Con:- 
mon Recreations, one takes his Musker, another his Pike, one one fort of Arms, another 
another, and PcaQtiſing among them(clves, they grow very ready and dexterous ; and 
ater they ate arrived ar ſome Degree of perfection, they have certain Honours and Salaries 
cooferred upon them, which is the greateſt part of their charge. So that in every Free Town 
the Publick Treaſury is Rich. 

The Reaſon likewiſe why the private Perſons are Rich, is this, becauſe chey live with 
great Parſimony, an indecd little berrer than if they were Poor; for they are at no Expence 
in their Clothes, their Buildings, nor the furniſhing of their Houſes. If they have Bread, 
and Fleſh, and any thing to keep them from the Cold, they are well enough ; and be that 
wants them, is contented, and makes ſome (kit or other without them. Two Florens 
will ſerve them in Clothes Ten Years ; and according to hiis Degree, every Ma: lives at this 
Rate: They do not trouble thetn{clves for every thing they want, bur only for thoſe things 
that are abſolutely neceflary, and by that means their n«ce(fities are much fewer than oars : 
The reſult of which Cuſtom is this, their Mony goes not out of their Country, they cor- 
tenting tt.emſelves with their own Native produttions, whilſt in the mean time every Man 
Is permitted to bring in what Treaſure he pleaſes into Germany, topurchaſe their Commc- 
dities and ManufaCtures, which in a manner ſupplies all 7raly ; and their Gain is (o much 
the more, by how much a ſmall part of the Profit of their Labours, recruits them with 
Materials for new. 

Thus dothey live at Liberty, and enjoy their own Humours; for which Reaſon they wiil 
not be got to the Wars, but upon extraordinary Pay, and that will not do it neither, un- 
lels they be commanded by their own Magiſtrates; Wherefore, an Emperour has need of 
more Money than another Prince, b:cauſc, if Men be in a good condition alteady, they are 
not eaſily allured to the Wars. _ 4 
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Asthings tiand now, the Free States muſt Ulnice with the Princes, betore any great Explgj 
can be undertaken by the Emperour ; or elſe they muſt Enterprize ic themſelves, which they 
would beable ro do. But neither the one nor the other deſires the greatneſs of the Empe. 
rour ; for it ever he ſhould get thoſe Free States into his Hands, he ſhould be firong enoug| 
to overp2wer the Princes, and reduce them to ſuch a degree of ſubjeftion, that he woyly 
manage them as he pleaſed himſelf, as the Kings of France have done formerly in thar 
Country, and particularly King Lewis, who by Force of Arms, and the cutting off ſome 
few Perſons, brought them to their preſcur Obedience. The fame thing would happento 
the States, if the Princes ſhould be Cajoled, they wouid loſe their Freedoms, be whally a 
the diſpoſition of the Emperour, and be forced to be ſatised with what he would youchſafe 
roafford them. The diſtance and diviſion betwixt the Fice States and the Princes, is (uppo. 
ſed ro proceed from the different Humours inthat Country, which in general are two : The 
Swiſers are become Enemies to all Germazy, and the Princesto the Emperour. It may ſeem 
ſtrange perhaps, that the Swiſers and Free States ſhould be at Variance and Enmity, 
ſecing the preſervation of their Liberty, and ſecuring themſelves againſt the Princes, is the 
comman lntereſt of both : But their diſcord is from this, that the Syſſers are not only Ene. 
mics to the Princes, but toall Gentlemen whatever, and in their Country, they have nei. 
ther the one, nor the other; but live without diſtinftion of Perſons (unleſs in their Magiſtrates) 
in the moſt Levelling Liberty in the World. This praCtice of the Swiſſers makes all the 
Gentlemen which are remaining in any of the Free Towns, afraid of them ; ſo that they 
Employ their whole Induſtry in keeping their States at a diſtance with them, and preventing 
any Intelligence betwixt them. Moreover, all of thoſe States who have been Soldiers, and 
had their Education in the Wars, are mortally their Enemies moved thereunto by Emulz. 
tion and Envy, becauſe they themſelves are not ſo Famous Abroad, and their Animoſity is 
ſo great, that they never meet in che Ficld (ler their Numbersbe ſmall or great) but they 
fall cogether by the Ears. 

As to the Enmity betrwixt the Princes and the Free Towns, and the Sw1ſſers, I necd (ay 
no more, it being ſo generally known; as likewiſe of the Jealouſies berwixe the Emperour 
and the Princes. You muſt underſtand, that the Emperours principal Apprehenſion is of the 
Princes, and not being able to correft them alone, he has made uſe of the Afliſtance of theſe 
Free States, and not _ ſince, Entertained the S7iſſers into his Alliance, by whoſe mears 
he thought himſelf in a = good Condition. So that theſe common Diſſentons being con- 
fidcred, and the particular Piques and Suſpicions betwixt one Prince, and one State, and a- 
nother ; it isnocaſic matter ro Unite the Empire ; and yet, it 1s neceſſary it ſhould be Uni. 
red, before any great thing can be performed by the Emperour. And though he who belicyes 
Germany in a condition to do great things, becauſe there is Viſltbly no Prince who has the 
Power, or indced the Courage ro Oppole the Dceltgns of the Emperour, as formerly has been 
done ; yet he muſt know, thar it is a great Impediment to an Emperour, not to be Afhiſted by 
thoſe Princes z for though perhaps a Prince dare no: contend with him, he darcs deny him 
his Aſſiſtance; and if he dates not deny him that, he dares break his Promiſe upon occaſion, 
and it hedarcsnot do that, will at leaſt make fo bold to defer and delay the performance 
ſo long, that when his ſupplies do come, they ſhall do the Empcrour no good all which 
things do infinitely diſturb, and embarras his deſigns. And this was found to be true 
when the Empeour would the firſt time have paſſed into 7taly, in fpight, both of the French 
and the Vexetian ; in a Dyet held at that time in Coxſtance, be was promiſed by the leveral 
Free States in Germany a ſupply of ..... Thouſand Four, and 3059 Horſe, yet he could never 
ger of them together above 50co, and that becauſe by that time the Forces of one State 
came up; another was ready to depart, their time being expired, and ſome ſent Mony in 
lieu ; upon which {core that Enterprize was loſt. 

The ftrength of Germany conſiſts in the Free Towns, rather than in the Princes ; for the 
Princes are of two ſorts, Temporal and Spiritual. The Temporal Princes are brought very 
low, partly by themſclves (every Principalicy being Cantonized and Diſtributed to ſeverai 
Princes by conſtitution of their Inherirances, which are obſerved very ſtrictly in thoſe 
Countries) and partly having been much weakned by the Emperour and his Afliſtance from 
the ſaid States; ſo that now the amity of the Temporal Princes, is of little Importance. 
There are likewiſe Spiricual Princes, whoſe Territorics, if not Cantonized and divided by 
choſe Heredicary Cuſtoms, are yer ſo weakned and cnervated bythe Ambition of their ow! 
Free Towns, and the Favour that the Emperour ſhowes them, that the Eleftoral Arch- biſhops, 
and the reſt have little or no Power in the great and chief Towns of their own Dominions ; 
from whence it comes to pals, that being divided at Home, they cannot favour the Enter- 

rizes of the Emperour, though they would themſelves. But ro come to the Free, and the 


mperial Towns, which are the ſtrength of that Country, as being Rich, and Well gone 
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CD 
doubtleſs the greateſt that Nicolo M:chiavelli was ablz to ſend, having 


_ in it whatever I know or have learned by a long pratlice, and 

cmtinued reading of the affairs of this "_ [d,than which neither you nor aiiy vody 
elle bes to expet more, 1 am-not to be blamed if my Preſent be 10 , lier. 
Jou may compl ain indeed of the poverty of my P arts, my Narratio IS beg fo 
Poor 3 and of the weakneſs of my Judz1 nent, having perbaps m:/t aken mn mM: » 
places of my Diſcourſes : if fo, 1 Know not which of us is lifs obliged 15 th 
other, 1 to you, for having forced me to write az 2ainſt my ow! inclination þ3-6F 
yah ww for having pc erfarntd it no more to yo: ſattsf ation. Accept it tice 
1 the ſame; manner as things are accepted from Friends, among whom the #52 
tion of the Giver is always more conſtdered than the anal ty of the (Gift 5 ava foe 
lizve that as oft as I think of it, 1 am ſatisfied in this, that however | : 

been miſtaken in many otver Circumſtances, [ harve done wiſely in this, ba 
cgſen you above all others for the Pedicati ef my Diſco ſes, both bec, 
21 not doin? it, 1 ſhould bacv? ſhewn my ſelf in ſome _—_—_ merateful for t 
Denefits receiv ved 5 and im goms it, 1 L ve t* "anſgreſſed the common Cuſtom 
of Authors, W.-0 jo the ſt” part direct tDvir Works to ſome "LEW and 
(Blinded with Amwvitio's Be g va ice) Appland and Magniftz him for all 
VirtuoHs Qualities, when perchance they = - her to barve Tr pr rached him 
with all the /ices imaginable, To avo2.dihit Error Thave made Choice, 1:3e 
0] thoſe 1170 are attially Princes, but Y ſuch as ; by thy ir mfyute goo! 


i Send you a Preſent, Which (thouzh net _ rable to my Obliwations) ts 


1 Parts do 
merit to b: ſo; not of theſe wi are act ally able to Adrvaiice me to Mono! Is, 
t mplyyments, and Wealth, but to thoſe, w''o though umm a Would ds i it if they 
cauld : For, to juds [ve right, Men are rather to Eſterm coſe i wile Nature, 
than thoſe in whoſe Power it is to be Lib ra! ; and thoſe who underſtand bow to 
g5Vern a Ang: :m, than thoſe wha do govern it without that wderſtanding. 
*ecardinoly, Au hors do commend Hicro the Syraculan, though bat a private 
Perſon, above Perſeus of Macedon, though a great King : Becauſe to 
llero there was nothing wanting to be an excellent Prince, pa” a my ality ; 
a Perſeus had notht: 47 but a Kingdom to recommend him (9 | e Ag Ty 


Jou be /o Si tin an Err or a5 to af WroV C my {Jpimons, [Þ ry Not fal 4 rae ie 
the reſt of my Hiſtory, as I promiſed tn the berinning. Farewel. 
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Thoſe Towns tor teveral Realons, are grown cooler in the afl.rtion ot their Liber:ies, and 
much more in the acquifition of new ; and that which they do nor deſire tor themſelves, 
they do not Care aromner ſhould have. Beſides they are ſo many ; and every ore to become 
manded by a Gereeral of their own, thattheir Supplies, whenthey are diſpoleg to ſend then, 
come hut very flow, and when they do come, are not ſo uſeful as they ſhould be, and of r{11s, 
we had an Example not many Years f.ce. T he Sweſſers layaded the State of Maximiizan, 
and Sievis : The Emverour comratted with the Free Towns to Repel them, and they vb+ 
lied chemiclves to Alliit him with an Army vt 14500 M-n, bur henever got halt of them, 
and the Reaſon was as aboveſaid, when the Forces of one Town came up, anather March- 
ed off; infomucl), that the Emperour delpairing of Succels, came to an agreeme«t with the 
Spiſſers, ard left Baſil in their potleth n. And it in thiscaſe, where their own Jatereſt was 
concernzd, chev have Acted at this Rate, ic may be gueſl-d how they will behave themſelves 
in the cor.ceznsof other Men 1 fo that all theſe things laid togerher, though their Power be 
great, yer 1t can turn bur to little Accompr re the Emperour. And the Venetians by their 
Convecriation and Com:nerce wichrhe Mcrchants of Germany, in all their Tranſfaftions hi- 
therro with the Empeiour, have undeiſtood him better chan any Bedy elle, and dealt more 
Honourably by him : tor had they ben in any apprehenſion of his Power, they would have 
infiſted upon ſome Cautton, either by way of Mo 'y or Towns; ard if they had ſeen any 
p: (ſivility of iring the whole Power of the Empire, they would never have Oppoled it 
But knowi'1g that to be impothible, it made them the more Confident, and gaye them hopes 
of Succels, It rherefore in a ſingle Ciry, the Afﬀeairs of the Multicude are negligently man- 
aged, in a Province they will be much worſe. Morcover, thoſe little States are ſcalible, 
that an Acquiſition in Traly, or elſewhere, would fall wo the Princes, and not to them, be- 
cauſe they might enjoy them Perſonally, which could nut be done by a Common-wealth,and 
where the Reward 1s like to be unequal. People will not willingly be at ati equal Expence. 
Their Power therefore is Great, but of little Importance, and he who peruſcs what has been 
laid before, and conſiders what has been dore tor (everal Years paſt, will find how little ic 
i5t0 be Rely'd upon. 

The German Men at Arme, are well Mounted, avd many of them well enough Arm'd, bur 
their Horſes are Heavy and UnaQtive, and it is to be obſerved, that in their Ercounters with 
the Italtans or French, they can do nothing at all, not for any fault in the Men, but the 
Accou'rement of their Horſes, for their Saddlcs being little and weak, and without Bows, 
every little Joſtle tumbles them upon the Ground : And another of their great Diſadvan- 
rages, is, that the lower part ct their Bodies are never Arm'd, wlicreby not being able to De- 
fend ag2inſt the firſt Impretſion (in which the Excellence of thoſe Soldiers conſilt) they lie 
Expoſed (upon the cloſe) to the ſhore Swords of the Enemy, and may be wounded, both 
themlelyes and Horſcs in thoſe diſarmed places, and it is in the Power of every Footman to 
pullthem oft on their Horſes, and rip their Guts out when they have done : And then as to 
the manage of their Horſes, they ate too Heavy todo any thing at all. 

Their Fcor aie very good, ard very Perlonable Nen, contrary tothe Sp7ls, who are but 
ſmall, Rough- hewn, and not hardſome ar ail : Burchey Ar m themſelves (unleſs ir be ſome 
few)only with a Pike and a Sword, that they might be the more dexterom, and nimble, 
and light ; and their ſxying uſed ro be, that they Arm themſelves no berter, becauſe rhey 
feared nothing but the Artillery, againſt which no Breaſt-plate, or Creſlet, or Gorget would 
ſecurs thein ; Other Weapors they deſpiſe ; for itis ſaid their Order is ſo good, and they 
ſand fo fiim to one another, "iis impothvle co break intothem, nor come near them, if their 
Pikes be long enough. They are Excellent in a Field-fight, butfor the Storming of a Town, 
they are good for nothing ; and bur linle ro Defend one : And generally where the Men 
cannot keep their old Orders, and manage themleives with room enough, they are worth 
but little : Of this Experience has been (cen, where they have been Engaged with the [ta!lrans, 
or Aſſaulted any Town, as at Padua where they came off very ill, though on the other ide, 
in the Field they had done well enough. For in the Bartel of Rawenna, berwixt the French 
and the Spaniards, it it had nor been tor their Lanceknights, the French had been beaten + 
for whil'ſt che Men at Arms were conironted, and engaged wich one another, the Spaniſh 
had the berter of the French, and had diſordered their Gaſcorgns, fo that had not the Ger- 
mans come in and Relieved them, they had been utterly broken : And the fame was cen 
lately when the Spaniſh King made War upon the French in Gutenna, the Spantaras were 
more fearjul of a Body of 19999 German Foor, which the King of France had in his 

Service, than all the reſt of his Army, theretore they decline coming to a Butel with all 
the Att they could ule. 
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Onfidering with my ſelf what Honour is given to Antiquity, and how many timcs 

(paſſing by variety ct Inſtances) the fragment of an old Statue has been purcha- 

ſed a: an high Rate by many People, out cf Curioſity to keep it by them, as an 

ornament to their Houle, or as a pattern for the imitation of ſuch as delighe in 

thatart ; ar:d with what Induſtry and Pains they endeayour afterwards to have it repreſen- 
ted in all their Buildings. On the other fide, obſerving the moſt Honourable and Heroick 
Attions'(delcrib'd in Hiſtory, pertorm'd by Kingdoms and Ancient Comm-n-wealths , by 
Kings, great Caprains, Ciriz?ns, Legiſlators, and others, which have not only try'd, bur 
ipent themſelves in the Service of their Country) are rather admired than imitated, and 1n- 
deed, ſo tar ſhun'd and declin'd, in all Places, there is ſcarce any Impretſhion or Shadowto be 
{een in this Age, .of the Virtue of cur Anceſtors; I could not at the ſametime but admire, 
and lament it ; and the more, by how much 1 obſerved in all Civil and Perſonal Controver- 
lies, in all Diſeaſes incident ro Mankind z recourſe is continually had to ſuch judgments and 
Remedies as have beenderived to us by our Predecefſors; for to {peak Truth, the Civil Law 
is nothing but the Sentence and Determination of their Fore-fathers, which reduc'd into 
order, Co ſhew and inſtru our preſent Lawyers which way to decide ; nor is the Art of the 
Phyſician any thing more than ancient Experience handed down to our times, upon which 
the Prattiſer of our Ape, founds all his Method and Do&rin. Nevertheleſs, inthe ordeiing 
of Common-wealths, in the Conleryation of on ſcycral Members. in the GH—_ of 
n ing- 
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Kingdoms, in the Regiment of Armies, in the Management of War, in che Admiiltration 
of Juſtice, in the Enlargement: and Propagation of Empire, there is not to be found, either 
Prince, Republick, great Caprain or Citizen, which repairs ro Antiquity for Example, which 
perſuaded me, it proceeded not ſo much trom nicenels and cticminacy, our preſent Educgi. 
on has introduced upon the World, ror from the Miſchicts which curbulent and ſedirioy; 
Idlencſs has brought forth in many Provinces and Cities in Chriſtendom, as from our igna. 
rance or inadvertency in Hiſtory, not taking the Senlc of what we read, or nor minding che 
reliſh and poinancy with which it is many rimes impregnated ; from whence it comes tg 
paſs, that many who Read, arc much pleaſed and delighted with the variety of Accidents 
contained in Hiſtory, but never think them intended tor their Imitation, bur being a thing, 
in their Judgmenrs, noe only difficult, but impoſſhble ; as it the Heaven, the Sun, the Ele. 
ments and Mankind, were altered and diſpoſl:fled of the motion, Order and Power with 
which they were Primitively inveſted. Being defirous ro reduce ſuch as ball fall into this 
Error, I have judged it neceſſary, ro Write upon all thole Books of Titus Livius (which, 
by the Malignity of time, have not been intercepted) what I (according to Ancient and My. 
dern Opinion) ſhall think uſeful for their further Explanation ; to the end, that they which | 
ſhall p*ruſc theſe my Diſcourſes, may extraCt ſuch Advantage and Document as is neceſſary 
for their proficiency and improvement by Hiſtory ; and though my Enterprize appears to 
be difficul, yet by the affiſtance of thoſe who put me upen it, I do not deſpair bur to dif. 
charge my {elf (o, as to leave the way much more eaſe ard ſhort to any man that ſhall de. 


ſire ro come after me. 


CHAP. I. 


What have teen generally the Principles of all Cities, and particularly 
of Rome. 


Hoſe who ſhall Read the Original of the City of Rome,by what Legiſlators Advanced, 
” þ and by what Government ordered, will not wonder it ſhall remain firm and entire 
for ſo many Ages, afterwards ſo vaſt an Empire ſpring out of it as that Common-ucalth 
arrived tro, Being to diſcourſe firſt of its Original, it 1s convenient to premiſe, that all Ci. 
tics are Builr, cher by Natives Born in the Country where they were Ereftced, or by 
Strangers. The firſt happens, when, to the Inhabitants diſperſed in many and little Parties, it 
appears their Habitation is inſecure, not being able apart (by reaſon of their diſtance, or 
ſmalneſs of their Numbers) to rcliſt an Invaſion (if any Enemy ſhould fall upon them) or 
to Unite ſuddenly for their Defence, without leaving their Houſes and Families expoſed, 
which by conſequence would be certain Prey ro the Enemy. Whereupon, to Evade 
thoſe Dangers, moved either by their own impulſe, or the ſuggeſtions of ſome Perſon a- 
mong them of more than ordinary Authority, they oblige themſelves to live together in 
ſome Place to be choſen by them for convenience of Proviſion, and eafineſs of Defence. Of 
this ſort, among many others, Athens and Venice are two : The firſt that Built under the Au- 
thority of Theſeus, upon occaſion of the like diſtance and diſperſion of the Natives. The 
other (there being many People driven together into cerrain lictle Iſlands in that point of the 
Aariatich Sea, to avoid the War, which every day, by the Acceſs and Irruption of new 
Armies of Barbarians, after the declenſion of the Roman Empire grew intollerable in [tal) 
began by degrees among themſelves, without the Afhiſtance or Encourag2ment of any Prince, 
to treat and ſubmit to ſuch Laws as appeared molt likely to preſerve them : And it ſucceed- 
ed to their deſire, by the long reſpite and tranquillity their ſituation afforded them : That 
Sea having no paſſage at that end, ard the Barbartans no Ships rodiſturb them; fo that the 
= begjuning imaginable was ſufficient to exale them to their preſent Authority and 

randeur. 

The ſecond caſe, when a City is raiſed by Strangers, it is done by People that are free, or 
depending fas Colonies) orelſe by ſome Prince or Republick to eaſe and disburchen them- 
ſelves of their exuberance, or to Defend ſome Territory, which being newly acquir'd, 
they deſire with more ſafety and leſs expence ro maintain (of which ſort ſeveral were by 
the People of Rope all over their Empire) otherwiſe they are ſometimes Erefted by ſome 
Prince, nor for his Reſidence, ſo much as for his Glory and Renown ( as Alexanaria by 
Al:-xanaer the Great). But theſe Cities not being (ree in their Original, do ſeldom ariſe to 
any extraordinary height, more than to be reckoned the Headsor Chiect of ſome Kingdom. 
Ot this ſort was Florence, for (whether Built by the Soldiers of S:zYa, or perchance o7 = 

ahabt- 
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Iahabirants of the Mountain & F:-{oſe, who preſuming upon,and being e: courage by the 
loag Peace vncer rhe Reign of 4 gſtes, deicended from their Mouuzgrain to inhabit the 
Plain vpen the River Aras) it was buiſe under the Roman Empire, a:.d could not upon 
thole Piinciples cxalt it lelt tigner than the courreſie of the Prince would permit. "The 
Foundzrs of Cities are free, when by tiem(cives, or the Command of their Soveraig thev 
are con{trained upon occaſion of Sicknefe, Famine,or War, to abandon their own.ir; queſt of 
new Comme; and thele do either m{}-is themlelves of ſuch Towrs as they fd ready 
built in the!r Cor quelts, (as Aoſes did) or they build them de nows, as /Eaeczs. In this 
cale the power of the builder, and the tortwune of the building 18 conſpicuous an honoura- 
ble, according as the canle irom wherce it derives its Original is mote or Icfs eminent. His 
virtue and prudonce 1s diicernabie two ways, by the EleRion of the Sear, and i: ſtitution 
of the Lawsz and becante Nen build as often by neceflity as choice, and the judgment and 
wilgom of the builder 1s greater where there 15 lefs room and latirude for his Election ; it 
is worthy our conſideration vhzthcr it is more advantagions building in barren and unfruit- 
jul places, to the end that the pcoptc being conſtrained ro be induſtrious, and leſs obnoxi- 
ous to idlenels, might live 19 more unity, rhe pove:ty of the Soil giving them le(s oppor- 
mri of diltlention. Thus it fell our 19 ( Raugra and ſeveral other Cities built in (uch 
places; and tat kind of L:Jection would doubtiets be mo!t prudent and profitable, if Men 
could be content to live quietly of what they bad, without an ambitious defire oft Com- 
mand. But there being no ſecurity avai {t than, bur power, it is neceflary to avoid that 
ſerilicy, and build i the fruittulieſt places car be found, where their numbers eacreafing by 
the plen:ifulneſs of che Soil, they may be avle nor only to defend themſelves agairſt an at. 
ſaulr, but repel any oppoſition ſhall be made t'» their Grandeur ; ard as to that idleneſs to 
which the richnels of the Situation diſpoles, it may be provided againſt by Laws and con- 
verient exerciſe enjoyn'd, according to the example of {everal wiſe Men, who haviog in- 
habired Countries, pleaſant, ſruittul,and apt to prodrce ſuch lazy people improper for ſer- 
vice, to prevent the iaconvenience which night tollow thereupon,enjoyned ſuch a neceſſity 
of exercile to {uch as were intended tor the Wars,*hat by deprees they became better Soul- 
diers than thoſe Countrics which were Mountainous ard barren could any where produce. 
Among whom may be reckoned the Kingdom of Fgyfr.which,notwithſtanding that it was 
extreamly pleaſant and plentitul, by the virtue and «ſicacy of its Laws produced excellenc 
Men, and perhaps ſuch as,had not their names been extinguiſhed with time, might have de- 
ſerved as much honour as Al-x2nder the Great, and many other great Captains,whoſe me- 
mories are (o freſh, and fo vencrable among us. And whoever would conſider the Govern- 
ment of the S9ldan, the Diſcipline of the Mamalukes, and the reſt of their Militia before 
they were extirpaced by Selzwmmns the Turk, might find their great prudence and caution in 
exercifing their Souldiers, and preventing that lofrnels and effeminacy to which the teliciry 
of their Soil did ſo naturally incline them. 

For theſ: Reaſons I conceive it belt ro build in a fruitful plac?, if the il] conſcquences of 
that tertiliry be averted by convenient Laws. Alexander the Great being defirous to build a 
Cicy ro perpztuate his naine, Denacrates an Arciiteet came to him, and undertook to build 
him one xpon the Mountain Athes, and to rec:mmrnd and inforce his Propoſal, (beſides 
the goodnels of the Soil) he perſwaded him 1: ſhould be made in the ſhap2 and figure of a 
Man (a thing which would be new, wondertul, and {utable ro his greatneſs). Bur when 
Alexander enquired whence it was 0 be {upplied, the Archire@ replicd, he had not con- 
lidered of that ; at which aniwer A/exaader laugh d v-ry heartily, and leaving him and 
his Mounrain to themſelves, he built Alexandria, where peopie might be tempred to planc 
by the richneſs of the Soil, the nearnels of the ca. and convenience of the River Nile: 
Again, it we cxamine the (ripinai of Rome,ant admit eApnzas for the firſt Founder,it will 
fall in the number of thole Citics buile by Foreigners : It Romulus, amorg ſuch as were ere- 
Cted by the Natives; either way it was originally tree, without any dependence. Ir will ap- 
pear likewile (as thail be thewn yore particularly he1catrer) by what Laws Remilus, Numa 
and others fortiticd and lecur'd it; infomuch that neither the Fertility of the Soil, the 
Commodity of the Sea, the frequency of their Victories, nor the largenels of irs Empire 
were able to debauch or corrupt it ; but it remained for feveral ages tor Piety and Virtue 
more exemplary than any other Commonwealth either {tnce or before it. And becauſe the 
great things ated under that Government, and tranſmirted to us by Titts Livin, were 
performed by publick or private Counſel within or without the City, I ſhall begin with 
what occur'd in the Town, and was managed by publick debate,;as judging that moſt wor- 
thy our Annotation) ſuperadding whatever depended thereupon; and with thele Diicourles 
| intend this firſt Book (or rather Part) ſhall conclude. 
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CHAr IL 


The ſeveral Kinds of Commonwealths, and under which Kind the 
Roman is Comprehended. 


Aviig the Diſcourſe of thoſe Cities which in their beginning have been dependant 
I ſhall ſpeak of ſuch as were originally tree,. and governed themſelves according to 
their own Fancies, Commonwealths or Principalities, as their zown inclinations led them, 
Of theſe (according to the diverſity of their Principles) their Laws and Orders were divers, 
Some of them ar their firſt foundation received their Laws at one time from a ſingle Perſon 
as the Spartans from Lycurgus.Ochers received them by chance, ar ſeveral times,upon variety 
of accidenrs, as Roxe ; and that Commonwealth is doube]<{l; happy, whoſe good Fortune 
i: is to have a Perſon 1{o wile as to conftitute and diſpoſe its Laws in ſuch manner at fir} 
that it may (ubliſt ſafely and ſecurely by them, without nccelfiry of new modelling or cor- 
rection. Of this ſort was Sparta, which for more than 800 years was obſerved to remain 
entire and incorrupt, without any dangerous commotion. On tne other fide, that City 
mult needs be in {ome meaſure unhappy, which, not having ſubmitred ro, or complied 
with the prudence of a ſingle Founder, is necc{hrated ct it {elf tro remodel- and reform. 0s 
theſe kinds, thar is moſt unhappy whoſe Principles were at firſt remote and devious from 
the right way which might have conducted to pertection ; and indeed thoſe Commonwealths 
which are in this degree, are almoſt impollivie to be eſtabliſhed by any accident whatſo- 
ever. But others (whoſe Commericerzents are good , and capable of improvement, 
though perhaps nor exquiſitely perfect) may become perieCt after wards by the concurrence 
of accidcnts, yet not without danger,tora{much as moſt men areaverſe, and will not eafily 
admit of any new Law which iroduces new Orders and Cuſtoms into a City, without 
great appearance of neceſlity, and thar necetbity ariſing neceſſarily from ſome danger im- 
pending, it many times falls out the Commonwealth periſhes before remedy can be appli 
ed. Of this the Commonwealth of Florexce is inſtance ſufficient, which in the commo- 
tion of Aretz, was the 11th. time reformed, and the 12th. time confounded by the ſedi 
tion of Prato. 

Burt beivg now to Diſcourſe of the State of the Rexay Commonuealth, and what w:re 
the accidents and orders which advanced it to that perfeRion, it is convenient to premile 
(what has bren aſſerted by ſeveral Authors) that there are but three ſorts of Governments 
Monarchy, Ariſto:racy, and Democracy, to cither of which who cvcr intends to erect a Go- 
vernment, may apply as he pleaſes. Others (of no leſs reputation) are of opinion the forms 
of Government are fix, of which thrice are bad, and three good of themſelves,but (o cafily 
corrupted, eyen they become faral and pernicious. "Thoſe which are good are the three be- 
fore mentioned, thoſe which are cvil are three others depending upon the three former; 
and carrying ſo near a reſemblance, they many times interfere, and fall one into the other,as 
Monarchy into Tyranny, Ariſtocracy into Oligarchy, and Democracy into Anarchy 2nd 
Confuſion: inſomuch,that whocver torms his Goveramenr of one of the three furmer,t. rs 
it for no long time, becauſe nocare nor remedy can prevent, bur it will degenerate ir: its 
contrary, by reaſon of tac ſimilicude beiwixt Virtue and Vice; and theſe changes ai va- 
riations of Government happened by accident amongſt Men ; for at the beginnivs -t the 
Worl-! the Inhabicants being few, they lived diſperſed after the manner of Beai?. , :frer- 
wards, as they multiplied, they began co unite, and for their better defence, to lows +1: for 
ſuch as were more ſtrong, robuſt, and valiant, that chey might choſe one our of -/:.m 9 
make him their head, and pay him obedience z from hence the firſt diſtinftion b<rv.ixt 
honeſt and diſhoneſt did arile ; for obſerying that if any 1njur'd his Bene'aRor, it imme- 
diatcly cicared an hatred and compaſſion among the reſt, all pzople abaorring hia rat 
was ungrateful, and commiſerating him that was 19jur'd ; left :!1c {ame injuſtice m'g'1t hap» 
pen to themſelves, they began to make Laws, and ordain puniſhments for offenders; aud 
this was the firſt appearance of Juſtice in the World; after which, b:ing co make El-Rion 
of their Prince, they did not ſo much reſpeCt the ability of his body as the qualifications of 
bis mind, chooſing him that was moſt prudent and juſt ; but by degrees their Government 
coming to be Hereditary, and not by EleCtion, according to their tormer way, thoſe which 
inherited degenerated from their Anceſtors, and negleting all virtuous aCtions, began to be- 
lievethat Princes were exalted for no other end but to diſcriminate themſelves trom their 
ſubjets by their pomp, luxuty, and all orher effeminate qualities, by which means they tell 
into the hatred of the people, and by conſequence became atraid of them, and char fear en- 

creating, 
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creaſing, they began to meditate revenge, oppreſſng ſome, and diſobliging others, till in- 
ſenſibly che Goverament altered, aud tell into I yranny. And the!e were the firft Gromds 
of ruin, the fuſt occaſion of Conjuration and Conſpiracy again{i Princes, nor fo much in 
the puſillai-imous and poor, as in thoſe whole generolity, {piric and riches wou'd nor tuff-c 
them co {ubmic to {odiſhonourable adminiſtracions. The multitude following the auth. 
riry of the Nobles, took up Arms agat»ſt their Prince, and aaving conquered and exiirpa- 
ied that Government, they [u>zected tem'clves to the Nobility which had 'reca then: - 
and daceſting che name of a (ingle Perioa, thev rok the Government upon themſelves, anc 
at firſt (refl-cting upon che late T'yrany) governed according ro new Laws deviied by 
themſelves, poltpeaing parcicular profit to publick advantage, lo that both the one a':d thy 
other were preſerved and managed with great diligence and exactneſs. Bur their autno. 
ricy afterwards delcending upon their Sons. (who betag ignoravt of the variations of For- 
tune, 28 not having <xperimentcd her Inconitancy ) and not COntenting tREM.ClVcS With A 
civil £quality, but falling into raptae, oppretiion, ambinen, and aduleeries, they changed 
the Government again, and brought it from an Optimacy co be governed by tew, withov: 
any reſpet or conlideration of Juſtice or Civility ; to that in a ſhort time it hapned co 
them as tothe Tyrant ; for the multitude being weary of their Governmentzwere ready to 
alfilt any boy that would atuempt to remove it, by which means in a ſhort time it was cx- 
tiopuiſhed. 

And foraſmuch as the Tyranny of their Prince, and the Infolence of their N.bles were 
freſh in cheir memory, they relolved ro reſtore neither tac one nor the other, but conclude 
upona Popular State, which was regulated lo as neither Prince nor Noble ſhould have any 
authority z and there being uo States but are reverence ar firlt, this Populacy continued 
for ſome tine, but not long, (clpecially atter irs Founders) tor it fell immediately into an 
icceſiſtible liceutiouſnels , contemning all authority both publick and private ; and every 
Man living atrer his own mind, a thouſand injuries were daily commitrted, {o that torc'd by 
neccfiiry, by the {uggeſtions of ſome good Man, or for avoiding the like evormities, thev 
returned to their Primitive Kingſhip, and from thence by degrees relapſe: again in the 
manner, and upon the occaſions atoreſaid. And this is the Sphere and Circle in which al! 
Republicks have, and do move but it ſeldom or rever happens, that they return io the 
ſame circumſtances of Government again, becaule it is ſcarce puthble for any of them to be 
ſo long-liv'd, as to paſs many times thorough the ſame mutations and remain upon its legs. 
|t omerimes comes to pals likewiſe, that in the conflicts and troubles of a State, being delti- 
rute both of couulcl and force, it becomes a prey to tome Neighbouring Commonwealth 
that is better governed than it : But admitting that could not be, Governmerts would tall 
from one to another, and make an infinite circulation. For theſe reaſons all the foreſaid 
Forms of Government arc in my judgment infirm and unſtable ; the three good ones from 
tefhorenels of Man's life, and the three bad ones from their proper imp: rfections. Where- 
upon, the wiſc{t Legiflator's finding rhis deteft, and avoiding cyery one of thoſe kinds, they 
iram'd a Government which ſhould contift of them all, believing ic ro be more permanenc 
and table, becaule, Prince, Notiles and People, living in the fame Ciry, and Communi- 
cating in the ſame Governuncot, they would be all of ihem in fight of one another, and 
more capable of cortefti 1m. The perion which in this Kid has meritcd moſt praile was Ly- 
ewgus, whoordered his Laws in Sparta in fuch marincr hat giving King, Nobility and Peo- 
pie each of them their portion, he crected a Government that continued for more than 
eight hundred years, to his gieat honour, and that Cities repoſe. 

To Solon it hapned clear 6:hcrwile, (who was the Athemtan Legiſlator) whoſe aiming on- 
Iv at a Poputar Government, was ihe cauſe is was ſo ſhort lived, that before he died he 
ſaw the Tyranny of Piſſtratrs ſpring our of it ; and though forty years after the Tyrant's 
Heirs were expelled, and Aiþ:xs reltored co its Libercy, yet reſuming the old Model which 
Sulop had recommended, it conld not continue above an hundred years, notwi:h{tanding 
many rew Laws were ſuperadded ro reſtrain the 1+{o]:nc2 of the Nobility, and the loote- 
nels of the Commons. Burt there being no mixture and temperament of Principality and 
Optimacy with the other, in reſpe& of Sparta, Athens was bur of little duration. But to 
return to Roxze, though it had not a Lycurgus to obſterricate at irs birth, and (ſupply ic with 
ſuch Laws as might preſerve its freedom fo long. 

Nevertheleſs, the accidents which hapned upon the difſention betwixt the prople and the 
Senate,produced that in ſome meaſure which was defeCtive art its foundation; for though in 
ts beginning its Laws and Orders were imperfect, yet it did not altogether def: from 
the right way which was to condudt ic to perteftion, Romulus, Numa, and all the reſt of its 

ings making many good Laws conformable to its ireedom. But their ultimate deftgn being 
tO perpetuate their Monatchy, though that City remained tree.there were many things omic- 
ied, 
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t2d by thoſe Princes which.were neceſſary for its conſervation. And though it fell out thei 
Kings loſt their Dominion upon the aboyeſaid occaſions, yer thoſe who expulled ihe 
creaing two Conſuls in their ſtead, they rather drove the name than the authority (j 
Kingſhip out of the City. After which, the Government reſiding in the Conſuls and Senate 
it couliſted only of two of the three ſorts, Monarchy arid Ariſtocracy : it remained ng, 
to give piace only to a Popular Government,and the Roman Nobiliry being grown inſole, 
upon occaſions which ſhall be mentioned hereafter, the people rumultuated, rook up Arms 
againſt them, and prevailed fo tar, that (leſt otherwile they might loſe all) i was Cconlenteq 
the people ſhould have their ſhare, and yer the Senate and Conluls cn the other hand te. 
rain {Oo much of their former authority as to keep up their degrees as betore : and this W3; 
the beginning of the Tribune: of the people, after the creation of which, that State became 
berter eſtabliſhed, every one of the three ſorts having a ſhare in the Government, and Fer. 
tune was very favourable, that though ir ſutfered many mutations and paſſed from a Mg. 
narchy ro an Ariſtocracy, and from that to the people bythe ſame Gradations,and the (ame 
occalions I bave mentioned ; neverthelels the power was not taken from their Kings tg 
transfer it upon the Nobles, nor from the Nobility to give it wholly to the people ; bur re. 
maining mixt and compounded of all rhree, that Republick grew in time to be perte&, ty 
which perfeCtion the difference and jealouſtes berwixt the Senate and People contributed 
exceedingly, as ſhall be largely demanſtrated in the two following Chapters. 


LEHEAT 


Upon what Accidents and Tumults in Rome the Tribune of the People was created, 
by which the Commonwealth became more perfe@. 


Ccording ro the judgment of all Authors who haye written of Civil Government, 

and the Examples of all Hiſtory, it is neceſſary to whoever would eſtabliſh a Go- 

verninent and preſcribe Laws to it, ro preſuppole all Men raturally bad, and that they will 

ſhew and exert that natural malignity as often as they have occaſion to do it ſecurely : for 

though ir may pothbly lie concealed for ſome time, it 1s for ſome ſecret reafon, which want 

of Precedent and Experience renders inyiſible ; but time diſcovers it aftrerwards,and is there 
fore juſtly called the Father of truth. 

Atierthe Expultion of the Targurzs there appeared in Rome a very great union betwixt 
the Snare and Peopie ; the Senate ſeemed to have depoſited their old arrogance, and ta- 
ken up a gentleneſs and humility that rendred them grateful even to the meaneſt Mccha- 
nick: in this manner they curb'd and conſtrained their evil defig1s, as having no hopes of 
{uccels while the Targa were living , who were formidable to the Nobility of themlelyes 
and would be much more, it the people by any ill uſage ſhould be animated to joyn with 
them, and this was the true ground of their hypocritite. But no ſooner were the Tarquirs 
dead, and the Nobtlicy diſcharged of their fear, bur they began to exp:Rorare, and ſpit 
cut the ycnom had lain lv long in heir {tomachs againſt the people,ufing chem with all ima 
givable tnjury and contempt: whici carriage of theirs gives good reſtimony to my afler- 
tio!, 1 hat man 1s naturally wicked, never does well bur ypon neccſlicy ; and when at any 
time it is at his choice, and he may follow his own Gepizs with freedom, all things run ime 
mcgiately into diſorder and contuſion ; a-.d that ſaying is rot without reaſon, That Reputa- 
rn and Poverty make men tnduſtrions, but it is Laws which make them good : otherwile, i! 
People did well of rhemſeives, Laws would be uſeleſs; but where thac is not to be cxpe- 
ted, Laws become neceſſarv. No ſooner were the Targquiys removed, and the authority 
and terror wherewith they kept the Senate in awe, bur ic was thought fit ro find out ſome 
new invention that might reſtrain the Nobility , and keep chem in the ſame circles of Hu- 
manity and Juſtice as the Targutzys had done whillt they were alive: at length, after many 
{quabbles and contentions betwixt the people and therr,all was accommodated by the crea- 
tion of a Tribune tor the ſecuriry of the people, which Trthune was to be inveſted with ſuch 
authority and priviledge as might enable him to become afterwards an Arbiter betwixt 
them, and a ſtop for the furure to the inſolence of the Nobility. 
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CHAP IV. 


The Diſſent ions betwixt the Senate and the People of Rome, were the occation that 


Common-wealth became ſo Powerful and Free. 


Carnot in ſilence palsover the tumults and commorions which hapned in Reme berwixt 
che Death of the Tarqurns, and the creation of thoſe TriYun:s. Nor can 1 to: brar (ay- 

ing foreching againſtche Opinmicn of many who will needs have Rome to have beea a tu- 
multwous Republick, ſo full of Mutiny and Confuſion, that had uot its good Fortune and Va- 
lour ſupylicd for its defcCts ; 1t would have been Inferiour to any other Common-wealth 
whatſoever. 1 cannot deny bu: Fortune and Valour «ere the occafions of the Koman Em- 
pire ; but, 11 my judgment, they do nor contider, rhat where the Soldier is good, the Dil- 
ciplins is good ; and where the Diſcip'ine is good, there is commonly good Forcune : But to 
return coche other particulars in that City, I fav, thoſe who objeC againſt the rumules be- 
:wixe the Nobles and the People, do in my Opinion condemn thote very things which 
were the firlt occaſion of its Freedom, regarding the Noite and Clamours which doufually 
willow (och commotions, more than the good cttc&ts they do commonly produce, not con- 
idering that in all Cmmon-wealths, there are twooppoſice Humours, one of the People, 
the other of the Nobles;, and that all Laws which are made in tayour of Liberty, proceed 
from the diff:rences b-twixt them, as may ealtly be (cen in the Revolutions of Rome : For 
from the time of the Tarquizs to the Gracchi (which was more than T hree Hundred Years) 
1 ail ctherumult in Rowe, ſeldom any Body was Baniſhed, and ſeldomer put to Death : So 
that it is not reaſonable ro eſteem thoſe popular tumults fo dangerous and horrible, nor to 
r0:0u7ce that a Scditiousand Bloody Cemmon-wealth, which in lo long time, among all 
theic Heats and Animoſitics, ſent not above eight or ten Perſons into Baniſhment, Executed 
but few, and coudemned not many to any pecuniaty Mult. Nor can it be called reaſona- 
bly diſorderly aud irregular, which produced ſo many examples of all ſorts of Virtue ; 
for good Examples proceed from good Education, and good Education from good Laws, 
and good Laws from thoſe tumults, which many People doſo inconſiderately condemn; and 
whoever examines their Succeſs, will not find they have produced any Laws or Violenceto 
the prejudice of the Common lntereſt, but rather on the contrary. And if any ſhould Ob- 
jet, their Ways were wild and unuſual, to hear the People Roaring againſt the Senate, and 
the Senate Railing againſt the People. To ſcerhem running tumultuouſly abour the Streets, 
ſhutting up their Shops, and leaving the Town : I anſwer, that all Cities ought to he allowed 
ſome ways of Vent and Evacuation for their Paſſions; and eſpecially thoſe who expe&t Al- 
fſtance from their People in time of Exigence and Danger ; in which number the City of 
Rome was one, and had this Cuſtom, that when the Commons had a mind to a new Law, 
they either committed ſome of the aforeſaid Outrages, orelle refuſed to Liſt themſelves for 
the Wars, ſo that to appeaſe, it was in ſome Meaſure neceſſary to comply with them, and 
the deſi:es of a Free People, are ſeldom cr never Deſiruftive, or Prejudicial to Liberty, be- 
cule they commonly ſpring from aEtual Opprethon, or an apprehenſtn of it; and if per- 
haps that apprehenſion ſhould be vain, and il] grounded, thereis the Remedy of Conyenti- 
ons, in which ſome honeſt Man, or good Orator may remonſtrate their Miſtake : And the 
Pcople, though (as Tully ſays) they may be ignorant, yer they are capable enough of the 
Truth, and do caſily ſubmit to it, when delivered to them by any Perſon they think Credis 
ble, andto be believed. So that it isan Obligation upon us, to judge more moderately of the 
Roman Government, and to Conſider, that ſo many g s as procceded from that 
Republick, could rot have been produced, but from ſuitable Cauſes : Andif their tumults 
were the occaſion of the Creation of Tribunes, they were more laudable than otherwiſe; for 
beſides, that they ſecured a ſhare of the Goyernment to the People, they were conſtituted 
23 Guardians and Conſeryators of the Rowan Liberty, as ſhall be ſhewn in the Chapter 


uing, 
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CHAP... V. 


Where the Guardianſhip of Liberty may be moſt ſecurely depoſited, whether g 
the People or Nobility : And which has greater occaſion to tumultuate, he thy 
would acquire more, or he that would defend and keep what he has. 


Hey who have given vs the wiſclt and moſt judicious Scheme of a Commonwealth 
þ cs laid down the Conſervation of Liberty as a neceflary Fundamental, and accg;. 
ding as that is more or leſs ſecured, the Government is like to be more or leſs durable. By 
foraſmuch as all Commonwealths confiſt of Nobility and Populacy, che Queſtion ariſes, [1 
whoſe Hands thar Liberty is depoſited moſt fately. In old times among the Lacedemonian 
and in our times among the exzrians, it was intruſted with the Nobility ; but among the 
Romans with the common Pecple ; for which Reaſon it is ro be Examined which of them 
made the better Ele&tions. 

If we look back ro their Originals, there are Arguments on borh ſ1des ; but if we regar 
only their Fate and Concluſion, the Nobility mult carry it, in reſpect that the Liberty of the 
Spartans and Vexertans have been much longer Lived. Burt on the other fide (to juſtifie the 
Romans. Freedom is {1 conceive) moſt properly committed totheir Cuſtody, who have leaf 
Appetite to Ulſurp. And doubtleſs, it the Ends and Deſigns both of the Nobility and Com- 
mons be cor:fidered, it will be found the Ncbility are Ambitious of Dominion, while the 
Commons have no other thoughts but to Detend themſelves againſt it; and, by conſequence, 
baving leſs hopes to Ulſurp, they have more inclination to live Free: So that the Conſervation 
of their Liberty brin2 commicred ro the People, it is but reaſonable robelieve they will be 
more careful to preſerve ir; and by how muci they are leſs likely ro Uſurp upon it them. 
ſelves, with the more Vigilance will they ſecure it againgſt the incroachments of others, On 

the other {14e, he that Defends the Spartan and Vexetiax Conſtitution, aliedges, that by pur. 
ring that Power into the Hands of the Nobility, two excellent things are pertormed. One 
is, that theteby they ſatisfie their Ambition, who have the greateſt Inrereft in the Common. 
wealth. The other, that they take from the People all Opportunity cf exerting their na. 
rural turbulency and unquietneſs, which has not only been the occaſion of infinice Diſſent. 
ons, bur is apt likewiſe to enforce the Nobility upon ſuch deſperate courſes as may in time 
roduce unremediable effefts. Of this, Rozne it {elf is propoſed as an Example, where the 
ribunes bci g inveſted wich that Authority, it was not ſufficient to have one Plebeian 
Conſul, bar the People muſt have both, and not content with that neither, they would haye 
the Cexſor, Pretor, and the other great Magiſtrates of the City choſen cut of the People 
Nor was this enough, but carried on with the ſame exorbitant Fury, they began by degree 
ro Adore ſuch Men as they ſaw lik*ly to Confront and Beard the Nobility, which Humour 
was the riſe of Maris his Greatnels, and his Greatneſs the Deſtruction of Rowe. All this 
conſidered, it is no eafie matter, upon impartial deliberation cn both ſides, to pronounce 
which of the twois moſt ſafely to be truſted with the Liberty, becauſe ir is no lels difficult 
to derermine which is moſt pernicious to a Common-wealth, he that (not ſatisficd with 
what he has) is Ambitious of more, or he that is contenr, and would ſecure what he has 
got. Hethat ſhall examine it Critically, will conclude thus: Either you argue for a Re: 
publick, whoſe aim is to extend and propagate its Empire, as Rowe; Or one whole Deligns 
reach no further than to preſerve what tt. ey have gor, In the firſt Caſc, 'tis neceſſary in all 
things to follow the Example of Rome: in the ſecond, Vertce and Sparta arc rather to be 
mitated tor the Realons aforclaid, which ſhall be reinforc'd inthe following Chapter. Bur 
co recarn trom whence we have ſtragled, and diſcourſe of what Men are moſt necent in a 
Commor-weaith, they that are imparicnt to ger, or they that are ovly ſcarſul to loſe ; I ay, 
that when Marcus Menentus was male Dictator, and Marcus Fulvius Maſter of the Horle, 
(both of them Plebeians) to inquire into certain Conſpiracies that were centred into at 
Capi, againſt the Ci:y of Rowe, Authority was given them at the ſame time to Examine 
and take Cognizance of ſuch Perſons, as by Bribery, or any other unlawful means, deſign'd 
1pon the Conlulſhip, or any other of the great Offices in Rowe : By which the Nobilicy be- 
ing highly provoked (as ſuſpecting it to be done in Oppoſition to them) cauſed it to be 
ſpread abroad,thar rhe Nobility did not by any Ambitious or Irregular ways afte&t or delign 
upon thoſe great Places ; but the Commons, who not daring to truſt their Prefermeat to 
their ExtraCtion or Virtue, took all extraorlinary courſes to Advance themſelves to them. 
In particular, they accuſed the Ditator, and that with ſo much vehemence and luccels, he 


was glad to call a Council, and (having complained very much of the Calumniations - 
the 
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Te Nobility) to lay down his Dictatorſhip, and fubmic bimlelt ro the judgment of the 
People, by whom the Cauſe being heard, he was fairly acquitted. There ic wasdilputed 
very hard which was moſt Ambicious ; He chat would ger, or He that would preſerve ; tor 
\ violent Appetite, ciher in the one.or the other,may be the occalton of great diſturbances, 
which in my judgmenr, are oftner cauſed by them rhar are in poſſeſhon, becauſe the appre- 
henfion of lofing what they have gor, produces the ſame cagerneſsand patlion, as deft c of 
acquif1,10) does in the other, fora\much as they {cidom think themielves fate in what they 
have, but by new accumulation . belies, the more Wealth or Territo! y they have, the 
mare power or cap.city they haveto Uturp as they ſee occaſion: To which may be aided, 
that their Incorrigible and Ambitious Deportments do provoke and kindle a defire in tuch 
as haye not chole dignitics, to compals them it they can,, and that for wo Reatons, to re 
verge themſelves upon them, by firipping them of all, and tocarich themſelves into the 
Bargain, by the Weaith and Honour which they (ce others manage {o il]. 
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CHAP Vk 


Whether in Rome ſuch a Form of Government could be eſtabliſhed, as ſhould take 
away the Animoſities betwixt the Senate and the People. 


Hat the continucd jealoufics betwixt the Senate and the People, did produce, we 
have already diicourſed ; but becaule the ettects of them remained till the time of 
the Gracrcht, and were the occaſion of the deſtruction of their Liberty, it may be demanded 
whether Rome might not have atrained that height ot Authority and Grandeur under ano- 
ther Form of Government, that might have prevented thoſe Animoſitics. To reſolve this 
Queſtion, it is neceflary ro look back upon thoſe Republicks, whoſe Fortune it has been to 
retain their Liberty a long time wichout choſe inconveniencies, to Examine what was their 
Form, and whether it was praCticable in Rowe. As Examples, we may produce Sparts 
and Venice, the firſt Ancient, the Latter more Modern, both mentioned before. Sparta was 
Governed by a King, and a {mall Senate; Venice did not divide the Government into 
diſtin Names ; but all who were admitted to the Adminiſtration, were called Gentlemen, 
under one common appellation ; and that, more by accident, than any prudence in the 
Legiſlator ; for when to thoſe Rocks, upon which that City is now ſeated, many People did 
repair for the Reaſons abovelaid, in proceſs of time, their number encreaſing ſo faſt, that they 
could nor live peaccably without Laws, they reſolved to put themſelves under ſome Form, 
ard mecting otren together, ro deliberate upon that 5 when they found they were numcrous 
enough to {ubliſt by themſelves, they mace a Law to p1zxciude all New-comers from the 
Goveirment: And finding afterwards their Numbers encreaſc,and that there were Multicudes 
of Inhabitants incapable of publics Adminiſtration ; in Honour to the Governours, they cal- 
led them Geztlemen of Vexice, and the others bur C'it:zexs ; and this diſtinftion might nor 
only be inftizured, bur continued without tumule, becauſe when fiſt introduced, all the 
Inhabitants participating of the Government, no Body could complain, and they who came 
aſter, finding it firm and eſtabliſhed, had no Reaſon, nor Opportunity to diſturb ic ; They 
had no Reaſon, becauſe no Injury was donethem ;, they had no Opportunity, becaule the 
Government reſtrained chem, and they were not employed in any thing that might furn'ſh 
them with Auchoriry ; beſide thoſe who came after, were not in number, diſproportionable 
tothe Governours, the latier being equally, if not more numerous than they; for which 
Reaſons, the Vexettans were able, not only to creCft, but maintain their Government a lonp 
time without any Revolution. | 
Sparta bt ing (as I (aid before) Governed by a King and a (mall Senate, might likewiſc 
preſerve its Model a long time, by reaſon the Inhavicants were bur few, Strangers excluded, 
and the Laws of Lycurgus eltabliſhed wich great Veneration : Sothat living by thoſe Laws, 
all occaſion of tumults was taken away, and they might continue United along time ; for 
though the Offices and Commands were conferred upon a tew, yet the Revenue of the 
Country being equally diltribured, the People were not S:ditious, though they were kept 
at a diſtance ; nor did the Nobility provoke them by any Infolence or Opptcthon ; and this 
proceeded from the condition of their Kings, who being environed by the Nobility, had 
noſafer way to ſecure their Dignity, than by proreCtirg the People from Injuſtice and Vio- 
lence, by which meansthe fear, and the defire of Command being taken from the Peop'e, 
the Emulations. betwixt them and the Nobility, and the occafion of tumulcuating ceaſed, 
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cheir Tranquillity, there were two principal caules ; Firſt, The number of the Sparian 
being ſmall, rhere was no neceſſity thar their Governours ſhould be many ; and next ng 
Strangers being admitted, they were not liable to be corrupted, nor to encreafe to (uch x 
number, as might grow inſupportable to thoſe few who were under their Governmene 
Theſe thirgs being confidered. it is plain, that the Roman Legiſlators could not have inſti. 
rated a Common-wealth, that ſhould be free from Sedition and Mutiny, any other way 
than by imitating the Yenetzans and Spartans, that is by not employing the People in their 
Wars, like the Vexettans, nor entertaining Forcigrers into their City, as the Spartan 
But che Rowan Legiſlators tranſgrefling in both, the People grewſtrong, and by can{equence 
ramulruous; and'ir any way the Government were to be rendered more quiet, this incon. 
venience would foilow, ic would be rendered alto more weak, and all means be taken away 
that might conduCt it to that height of Grandeur and Authoricy, at which, a{terward; i; 
arrived ; ſo that thoſe applications which prevented the tumults in Rome, prevented ally 
its enlargement, and the extent of its Empire, as it happens in moſt human Afairs, the 
removal of one inconvenience, is the contraQing of another. For it you atm, and aday; 
2 numerous People for the War, by chcir mcans tw enlarge your Territory ; you pur them 
into a condition of being unmanageablc afterwards, and not to be kept down to your Ditg. 
pline avd Government ; whereas if you keep them dilarmed, and their number bur few, 
though you may make your (elf Arbitrary, you can never continue it, for your Subje: 
will grow ſo poor-{pirited ard vile, you will become a Prey to the firſt Man chat Invade 
you. In all deliberations therefore, the inconveniences are to be conſidered, and that relc. 
Intion prefer'd, in which there are feweſt ; for none can be taken that are abſolutely free, 
The Romans then in imiration of the Spartans, might have ſer up a King for his Lite, and 
appointed a litrle Senate ; but by ſo doing, they could never have laid the Foundation of fo 
yaſt an Empire, tor an Eleftive King, and a ſmall Senate would have contributed bur little 
ro cheir Uniry and Peace. He then who would {ct up a new Common-wealth, ſhould con. 
fider whether he would have it (like Ropze) extend its Dominion and Soveraigry ; or 
keep it (elf within irs own bounds without any Dilation. In the firſt caſe, ir is neceſſary ty 
imitate the Romans, and give way to the tumults and publick difſentions as well as he 
can ; for without his Citizens be numerous, and well Diſciplin'd and Arm'd, he can never 
extend his Dominion; and it he coule, ir would be impoſſible to keep it. In the ſecond, 
he is to frame to the Model of the Spartans and Veretians ; but becauſe augmentation of 
Empise, is commonly the deſtruction of ſuch Common wealths, he is by all poſſible means 
to prohibit new acquiſitions, becauſe depending upon weak Common-wealths, they ate 
always deſtruQtiye and pernicious, as Experience has ſhown in the Examples of Sparig and 
Venice. The firft having fubdued moſt part of Greece, diſcovered, upon a flight accidenr, 
the weakneſs of its Foundation, for the Thebeans Revolting at the inſtigation of Pelopidcs, 
gave opportunity to other Cities, and quite Ruined the Government, fn like manner Ye. 
zice having Conquer'd the greateſt part of /taly, more by their Mony and Artifice, than 
Arms, prelvuming too-much upon their Force, and coming to a Battel, they were worlted, 
and in one day loſt all which they had got. I ſhould think therefore, a Common-wealth that 
would ſtand a longtime, ſhould Model it (elf within, according tothe Example ot Sparta, 
and like Venice, ſeat it (elf in fo ſtrong and incxpugrable a Place, that it might not appre- 
hend any ſudden inſult ; nor make it (clf ſo great on the other (ide, as to become formidable 
co irs Neighbours : For the comm 31 Motives that excite People ro make War upon a Com- 
mon-wealth, are two; cither ro Conquer it themſelves, or to ſecure themſelves againſt it, 
and by the aforeſaid expedient, thoſe two ways are totally fruſtrated ; for if it be hard of 
acceſs, and well-difpoſed to defend it (elf, ic will ſeldom or never happen, that ary Body 
will attempt it. If it keeps within its own bounds, and by experience be found free from 
Ambition, no Body will fear it, nor will any Body offend it ; and queſtionleſs ic would be 
the more ſafe, if by the Las and Conſtitutions it was forbidden to extend, for I am clearly 
of opinion, that keeping things in this balance and /ZXqui/zr:um, the Government would 
be more Civil, and the Peace of the City more certain. But the Aﬀairs of Man being mura- 
ble, and nothing in them that is durable and firm ; there is a neceffity that they either 
encreaſe or diminiſh, and that neceffity does many times conſtrain us, ro what in Reaſon we 
ſhould rather decline. Whence it happens, That if a Government be creCted, apt to defend 
it ſelf in Peace and ſecurity without extending its bounds, and neceſſity enforces it to en- 
large, That enlargement takes away its Foundation, and ruins it the ſooner. So on the 
other fiJe, when the Stars are fo benign to a Common- wealth, as to place it in Peace, 
without any occaſion of War, that Peace begers Idlenels, and Idleneſs Efeminacy or FaCtion, 
which two things(and indeed either of chem alone) will be ſufficient ro ſubyert it. Where- 
fore, it being impoſſible, as.I coi:ceive, ro keep things in this balance and mediocrity ; in 
the 
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the conſticution of all Republicks,particular carc isto be had ro what is moſt Honourable ; 
and things are to be lo ordered, that if necellity ſhould compel them to inlarge,chey mighe 
do it in ſuch manner as to be ſure to keep ic. But ro return, a Commonwealth, in my 
jndgment, is bercer fram'd ro the example of Rowe,than either to the Venetian or Spartan, 
ic being {o hard to hit the exact way berween the one and the other ; and for the emula- 
tions betwixt the Nobility and the People, they are to be born as inconveniences, bur ſuch 
a5 are nece{lary for a people that would rife to the Grandeur of the Roman: z againſt which 
nevertheleſs (as I have ſhewn before) che authoricy of the Tribunes will be ſome remedy, if 
:nyeſted with the power of impeaching, which was given to the Tribuxes in other States, 
as | hall ſhew in my next Chapter. 


| —— ——— 


CHAP. VII. 


How neceſſary it uw for the Conſervation of a State, that any Citizen be 
ſecurely accuſed. 


Here is nothing of more ;mportance to the ſafety of a State, than that permitſion be 
T given to (uch as are ſet up for the conſervation of its Liberty, to accuſe ſuch perſons 
to che People,the Senate, or other Magiſtrates, as ſhall any way oftend againſt the Conſticuti- 
onsthereot ; and this praCtice has two cfie&ts very piokitable for the Commonwealth : the 
firſt is, the Citizens, for fear of being accuſed, do not attempe any thing to the prejudice of 
the State 3 and if they do, they are cafily and readily wppreſt : The other is, that thereby 
a way is opened for the evacuation of ſuch Humors as are too frequent among the Citizens 
of every great City ; which Humors, without ſome legal vent, do uſually recur to cxtra- 
ordinary ways that are abſolutely pernicious : Wherefore there is nothing renders a Com- 
monwealth more ſtable and firm, than the proviſion of ſome legal courſe for the evapora- 
tion of thoſe Humors which endanger it. This may be demonſtrated by ſeveral exam: 
ples, but eſpecially by that which is mentioned by Titus Livin in his Diſcourſe of Cortola- 
mus. He tells us, that the Nobility of Rogze being exaſperated againſt the People, for thar 
they thought their authority coo much encreaſed upon the Creation of their Tribuxes ; and 
it hapning at that time, that in reſpect of the great ſcarcity of Proviſions, the State had ſenc 
into Sicily for Supplies ; C or:olanus being a great adverſary to the Popular FaAtion, advi- 
ſed that this was a fair time to chaſtiſe the licentiouſneſs of the people, and to rake from 
them that power which they had aſſumed to the prejudice of the Nubility,tco which purpoſe 
he perſwaded the Senate againſt diſtributing the Corn. This counſel coming to the cars of 
the people, they were ſo highly incenſed, that they ſer upon him Tumulcuoully as he came 
out of the Senate, and had certainly killed.-him, had not the Tr:banes interpoſed, and cited 
him to appear before them in order to his defence. By which accident it is plain how much 
itis for the intereſt of a Commonwealth, that a legal way be provided to diſcharge the 
choler of the people, which otherwiſe will be apt to fly to extraordinary courſes, and 
without doubt produce more mi{chieyousetfets : For if a ſingle Citizen be cut off,(though 
poſſible unjuſtly) it begets little or no diſorder in the Commonwealth, becauſe Execution is 
done without private torce, or foreign afhſtance, (which are mortal thirgs to a free State) 
ard what is done by courle of Law, ard publick authority, is neither deſtructive nor 
dangerous. And as to ancient examples , I think this of Corzolanus lufficient ; from 
whence every man may gather what miſchict would have reſulted to the Commonwealth 
of Rome, had he been cut in pieces by the fury of the people ; it would have created private 
diſguſts ; thoſe diſguſts jealouſies, choſe jeaJouſies proviſion of defence ; that combinati- 
ons; combinations parties; and parties deſtruction; bur by the interpoſicion of publick 
authority, all theſe evils were prevented. We have iccn in our times what inconvenien- 
cies followed in Florence, becauſe the multirude had not a legal way of ſpending their in- 
dignations againſt one of their Citizens. Franceſco Valore was Prince of that City, ſuſpe- 
Gted by many people, as it he deſigned ro make himlelt abſolute, and by his haughtinels 
and pride to exceed thoſe limits which the Laws had preſcribed ; there being in thac Com- 
monwealth no way to prevent it, bur by ſetting up a FaCtion in oppoſition to his, he began 
tolook out himſelf, and to make a party that might defend him. The people on the other 
fide having no legal way to ſuppreſs them, berook themſelves ro their Arms. And whereas, 
t any ordinary way had been open co have oppoſed him, his deſigns had beea obviated by 
his ſingle deftruCtion ; being forced upon anextraordinary. it was ctfefted not only by his, 
but by the ruin of many other eminent Citizens. To confirm what we have ſaid, another 
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inſtance might be produced in the City in the cafe of Peter Soderint,which happencd for wane 
of a Law whereby they might impeach any Citizen that aſpir'd ro the Goveriimerr, There 
were Eight Judges only in that Commonwealth, which are nor cnough to adminiſter Jy. 
ſice againſt a Powerful Man : In Starcs that are well conſtituted, 'tis neceſſary there be 
more; for where they are ſo few, their diſpatch is but {mall, and they are corrupted with 
more eaſe than where they are many. If therefore there had bren any fuch way alloges, 
upon his ill Government the Citizens would have formally impeached him,wi:1:out calling 
in an Army of Spaztards ; and if his Government had been well, they durlt nor have ac. 
cauſed him,leſt he ſhould have accuſed them again; and by that means that emulation wauld 
have been prevented which was the caule ot ſo much miſchiet : trom whence it may be 
concluded, when ever foreign afliſtance is called in by any party in a City, that it proceeds 
trom the ill conſtirution of that Government, and that there is no legal way ct purging 
thoſe Humors, which are ſo natural ro men; againſt all which, no remedy is more prc- 
perly applicable, chan by authorizing ſeveral pzrions of quality and intereſt co rcceive infor- 
mations : which praftice was ſo well tollowed in Rome, that in all diflentions berwixt the Se. 
nate and the People, it was never known that cither Sevate or Pecple, or any private Cit.. 
z:n whatever had recourſe to foreign aſſiſtance ; for having juſtice at home, what need of 
ferching it from abroad 2 To theſe Examples aforclaid, we may add another our of Titus 
Liwvins, who tells us, that in Cluſta the chict City of the Tuſrans, Lucamon having vitiated 
a Siſter of one Aruns, and Arans being unable to vindicate her, by rcaſon of the power of 
the Delinquent, he addrefled to the French, who at that time had the Governmenc of Lime 
bardy, and poſl:fling them with the profitableneſs of the Expedition, he prevailed with 
them co bring an Army to revenge him of that out-rage and injury which his Siſter had 
received : and doubtleſs he would never have beraken himlelf co the relict of a torcigier, 
could he have hoped for reparation at home. But as liberty of juſt accuſation is great (e- 
-»?rity to a State, fo toleration of calumny is as dangerous on the other {1de, waica we ſhall 
-1nce in the tollowipg Chapter. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Unjuſt Calumnies are no leſs pernicious to a Commonnealth, than Legal : 
Accuſations are profitable and good. 


Hough the valour of Furis Camillus (after he had raiſed their Siege, and driven the 
French from their Leaguer betore Rome) was fo univerſally venerable, that none of 
the Romans thought it diminution cicher to their reputation or dignity to give him prece- 
dence ; yet Manlms C apitolinus could not brook that ſo much honour ſhould be given him, 
ſeeing, in his judgment, he had done as much towards the preſcrvation of the City, and 
deſerved as well,in ſaving the Capitol, as Camtus had done in the other ; and in Military 
cxperience he thought himſelf no way interior ; ſo that full of envy, and unable to bear 
the greatneſs of his Competitor, finding he could make no impreſſion upon the Senator, 
he turned himſelf to the people, and ſpread abroad ſeveral falſe reports againſt him. A- 
mong other things, he puts it into their heads, that the Treaſure which was raiſed for 
payment of the French had not been given, but was continued in the hands of private Ci- 
tizens ; which Money, if reaſſumed, might be applicd to publick ule, ard cither leſſen the 
duties, or diſcharge the debts of the people. Theſe pretences had great influence upon 
the people,inſomuch as they began to talk, ro murmur,to meet , ro poſt themſelves tumul- 
cuouſly in many places in the City ; which being obſerved,and thought very dangerous by 
the Senate, they created a DiCtator to take cogniſance of the bulinels, and retrain the tury 
of Marlins. The Dictator cited Maxlins, and appointed him a day ; Marlins appeared, 
and being environed by the people, as the DiAator was by the Senate, ſilence being made, 
the DiCtator asked Mazltus in whoſe hands that great Treaſure he (pake of was detained, 
for he did aſſure him the Senators were as deſirous to diſcover it as the pcople : to which 
Manlus made no poſitive anſwer, but by way of Evaſion, replied it was unneceſlaty (he 
thought) to tell them what they knew already as well as he ; upon which inſolence, the 
Di&ator commanded him to Priſon ; from whence it may be obſerved how dereltable ſuch 
Calumniations ought to be, not only in every free City, but in every Civil Socicty,and with 
what care and ſeverity they are to be {uppreſſed ; and that is done moſt commodiouſly,by 
—_— freedom of acculation ; for as calumny is pernicious, information is beneficial co 
a State. 


Accula- 
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Accuſation and calumay differ in this painr, that any man may calumniate another 
where avd when he pleales,witaour bringing teltimony, or any other circumſtance to prove 
*- but in cale of accuſation tis quite another thing, a man mult bring his proofs,his wit- 
-eſſ2s, and other circumſtances to make good his Charge. People are legally accuted vo 
where but before the Senates, the Magiſtrates, or the People : bur they are calumniated 
every where, within doors and withour, in the Streets and Marxez place, and there molt 
where there is leaſt accuſation, and the Cities leaſt diſpoſed to receive them. Wheretore 
te who would lay the foundation otate, ought priucipaily to provid: that all perſons might 
have liberty ro inform again{t any one, without ſulpicion or {car; which b-ing folem 1y 
provided.and tairhiuily obſerve, his next buſineſs 1s to ſecure them againſt {candals.and the 
(alumniator can have no rea{on to complain it hz be puniſhed,when there are publick pia- 
csappoinred to receive the accuſations of tuch as are abuſed ,, ard ii in rhe!e things parti- 
calar care be not raken, great mi chiets w:ll follow ; for theſe kind of afpertions do nut cor- 
ie, but provoke their teliow Citizens, and tho'e who are accuſed are not fo much apt to 
ear the di/grace.as to hate the authors of the reports. In thele cales the Kowzans had very good 
Laws, and they ſtood them in good ſtead ; but we tn Florence having negleed them, have 
(iuff-red much by it:and he who perulcs th* Hiltory of our Ciry,will (ce how ſubject rocalum- 
viations i2 all times thoſe Citizens have bin, who have bin employcd in its moſt important 
affairs. Oae is charged with emb:2zling the publick Trcalture ; another for berg corrupted, 
and bectaying ſome publick Enterprize ; a third for Ambirion,and commutting one inlolence 
or another, from whence feuds and animoſ1:ics do arife on hands;and from therce divilions, 
from diviſions parties, and from partics dcfttuction Whereas, if in Florence authority had 
been allowed for the accuſation of Citizens, many milchicfs had been prevented , which 
followed for want of it; for thoſe Citizens who were accuſed (whether condemned or ah- 
{)lved) would not have been able tohave moleſted rite Stare z, and the imperchments would 
have been fewer than the calummiaitons,bccaule more people would have been calumniated 
than accu{ed, in reipect that the firſt was ſo much the more eaſkie (as is (aid before) than the 
other. And theſe Calnmaies have adva! ccd fome Citizens to great Digrity ; for having 
great adverſaries that opp..fed their deligns, they joyned themſelves with the people, and 
making them their iricnds, confirned the 11] opinion which they had: of their adverſaries 
before. Several examples might bz produced to this' purpoſe, bur 1 ſhall only inſtance in 
one. 

The Florentize Army was encamped before Lucca under the Command of Giovanni 
Guccardint their Commiſſary. By his 1Il fortune or conduCt the Town was not taken ; 
which of the two ſocver it was, Growannt was alperſed, as having been brib'd by the Luc- 
hejes : which calumuy being propagated by his Enemies, netled Giowanm, and almoſt 
brought him to deſpair ; and though, in order to his juſtification,he offered to put himſelf 
into the hands of the Capraia, yet all was to no putpule ,, for inthat Commonwealth there 
wasno body qualified to ci\car him ; from hence arole great contentions betwixt Guirear- 
an's ſrienids, (who were the greatelt part of the Grandres in that City) and thoſe who ſtu- 
died Noveltr ; which contentions, and others of the like nature, encreaſing daily upon their 
bands, brought that poor Commonwcalth into a moſt deplorable condition. Marlins 
therefore ſpreading thele talſe reports of the Senators about Rowe, was a calumniator, not 
an accuſer ; and the Romans in kis caſe gave maui'elt inftruftion how ſuch people are to be 
puniſhed, that is, that they be obliged publickly to accuſe, and when their charge is made 
good, that they be rewarded or encouraged ; but when it cannot be proved, that they be 


puniſhed like Mazlius. 
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CHAT. IK 


How much a ſingle perſon 1s neceſſary for the Eſtabliſhment of a new Commonwealth, 
or the Reformation of an old. 


T may ſeem to ſome, that I have run too far intothe Rowan Hiſtory, having made no 
mention of the Founders of that Commonwecalch, nor oft the Orders which they ob- 
leryed either in matters of Religion, or War. To eaſe them therefore of their ſulpence, 
whoare delirous to hear ſomething co that purpole, I ſay, that many perhaps may think ic 
of 11] example for the Founder of a State, as Remualus was, to kill his own Brother, and at- 
terwards conſent to the death of Titus Tattus Sabtnus, who was cholen his Companion in 


the Goyernment, ſuppoſing that accordirg to thar Precedenr, any of his Ci:izens that were 
ambitiou3 
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ambitious of Command, might make away their adverſarics or competitors, and remoys 
any obſtacle that oppoſed them ; and it were reaſonable enough, were it not to be conſicer. 
cd to what end, and upon what motives that murder was committed. 

This is to betaken for a Maxim, and general Rule, that iris impothivle for any Govery, 
ment either to be well founded at firſt, or well reformed afterwards, unleſs by alingle per. 
ſon, by whoſe direCtion all Orders, all Laws are to be made and promulged. He theretgre 
who is the Founder of a Commonwealth, if he be an honeſt Man, and aims not at his own 
intereſt, and the raiſing of his Family, more than the advancement of his Country, my 
endeayour to get the power into his ſingle hands, nor will any wile Man ever accuſe him 
for any aftion extraordinary that he ſhall do in order thereunto; or if the fatt be to he 
blamed,the effe& will excuſe it,eſpecially if it be good, as it was in Romulus his caſe, for jr 
is deſtruCtive and pernicious violence that is to be reprehended, nor that which tends to (ex. 
tlement and reformation. He is alſo to be fo prudent and vertuous, as not to leave the 
authority which he aſſumed in inherirance to another, becauſe men being more prone tg 
evil than good, his ſucceſſor may employ chat power to the prejudice of the State,which he 
in his wiſdom made uſe of to its benefit and advantage. 

Moreover, though one be fitteſt ro make Laws, yet when once made, they cannot hold 
long, if left upon the ſhoulders of a ſingle pzrſon, but when the care and execution of them 
is transfer'd upon many, and many are concerned to maintain them, it is much better ; for 
though many be not fo proper in laying the foundations of a Government , becauſe their 
diverſity of opinions keeps them from ailcerning what is abſolutely for its goo; yer when 
things ate once ſetled, and they have found it, that very diverſity will be a mears to pce- 
ſerve it. And that Romulus was excuſable tor what he did to his Brother and Compani. 
on, and that what he did was more for the common good than his own private ambiti. 
on or revenge, appears by this; that he had no ſooner made them away bur he conſtity- 
red a Senate, by whoſe advice he aCted in eyery thing, reſerving to himſeif only the power 
of calling them together,and commanding the Armies when they ſhould reſolve of a War: 
and of this we cannot have better eyidence than that which followed after the expultion of 
the T :rquims, there being nothing innovated or altered by the Roywars, only inſtead of one 
perpetua Kivg, they created two Annual Conſuls ; which ſhews that Romulus in his firlt 
Inſtitutions aimed rather at the eleftion of a civil and a free,than an abſolute and tyrannical 
State. Many more examples might be produced to fortifie what is ſaid, as thoſe of Maſe, 
Lycurgus, Solon, and other Founders of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, who, by aſſuming 
a Monarchical authority, were able to frame and impoſe ſuch Laws as were for the bene- 
fit of the Publick ; but being ſo well known, it would be ſuperfluous. I ſhall add only one, 
not ſo famous perhaps, yet worthy to be conſidered by thoſe who are deſirous to be good 
Legiſlators ; and it is this, Agris King of Sparta oblerving his Cicizens had loſt much of 
their ancient virtue, and by conſequence were decayed both in their pawer and Empire, im- 
puting it in part to their deviation from the Laws of Lycurgus, deſired very carneſtly to 
reduce them again, but before he could bring it ro perteQtion he was ſlain by the Spartan 
Ephori, as one who deſigned to make himſclt abſolute ; but Cleomenes ſucceeding him in 
the Government, having the ſame inclination, and perceiving by ſome Records and Wri- 
tings which Agzs had lefc behind, what was his intention , he found that he could not do 
his Country that ſervice any way, but by making himſelt abſolute : for by the ambition 
of ſome perſons, he found that he could not do the good which he deſigned to the Genera- 
lity, by reaſon of the malevolence of a few, wheretore he cauſed the Efphore, and whoever 
elſe he thought likely to obſtrudt him, to be killed, and revived the Laws of Lycurg, 
which noble aft might have recovered that State, and have made Cleomenes as venerable 
as Lycurgus himſelf, had ir not been for the power of Macedon, and the weakneſs of other 
Commonmwealths; for not long afterthat reformation, being invaded by the Macedontans,it 
proved unable to defend it (elf, aud having 19 body to ſuſtain it, was overcome ; and that 
juſt and honourable defign was unhappily laid aſide. Conſidering therefore what has been 
faid, I conclude, that a ſingle perſon is beſt for the inſtitution or regulating of any ſort of 
Government, and that for the death of Remus and Tatius, Romulus was nut to be blamed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP X 


As they are to be Praifed, who lay the Foundat ions of any Republick or Kinzdom ; /o 
they are to be Condemn'd who ſet up a Tyranny. 


Mong all Excellent and Iluſtrious Men, theyare moſt praiſe-worthy who have beeu 
the chict Eitabliſhers of Religion and Divine Worſhip: I the ſecond place, auc they 


Jo nave laid the Foundations of ary Kingdom or Commoneweakh : 1: the third, thoſe. 


who having the Command of great Armies, have enlarged tiwir own, or the Dominion of 
their County : In che next, Learned Menot all Sciences according to gheir (everal Studies 
and Degrees ; and laſt of all (as being th itely the greateſt Number) come the Artificers 
and \;cchanicks ; all ro be comme:.ded as they are I1:gevious or $kiliul in.their Proteton. 
0a the other (ide, they ate tn{amous and deteſtable, who are coaremners of Religion, ſub- 
verters of Governments, Encmics o: Virtue, of Learning, of Art, aud in ſhort, of every 
thiogthat is Ulſctul and Honourable to Maikind; and of this fort, axethe Prophane, the 
Seditious, the Ignorant, the Idle, the Debauclied, and the Vile. And although Nature has 
lo ordered it, that there is neither Wile Man noz Fool, nor good Man, nor bad, who, if it 
were propoſed to him, which he would chule of thete two forts of People, would not pre- 
fer that which was to be preferred, ard condewn the other ; yer the generalicy of Matikind 
deluded by a falſe Impretfion of good, and a vain uation of Glory, leaving thoſe ways 
which are Excelleut aud Commendable, citizer wiltully or ignorantly wander into thoſe 
Paths which will lead them to Diſhonour ; aud whereas to their Immortal Hogour, they 
might eſtablith a Commou-wealth or Kingdom as they pleaſe, they run Head-long into a 
Tyraniy, not confidering what Faie, what Glory, what AtkQion, what Security, what 
Quict ard SatisfaCtion ot Mi:'d they part wich, nor what Reproach, Scandal, Hatred, Dan- 
ger and Diſquier they incur. Icis impcthble but all People (whether of peivare condition in 
the Common-wealth, or ſuch as by their Fortune or Viriue have arrived to be Princes) 
ifthey bave any knowledge in Hiltory, and the paſſages of old, would rathex chuſe { if 
private Perſon; ) to be Scepto's than Ceſar's; and (it Princes) to be Agefilaus, Timoleon 
and Dion, than Nabzs, Phalaris, or Dionyſins ; becauſe they muſt find the one highly cele« 
brated and admired, and the other as much abhor'd and condemn'd; they muſt find Ti- 
molon, and the reſt, ro have as much Intereſt and Authority in their Cauntries, as Diopyſius 
cr Phalarzs had in theirs, and much more ſecurity. Nor let any Man deceive himſclt with 
Ceſar's Reputation, finding him lo exceedingly Eminent in Hiſtory, for thoſe who have 
ayd him up, were cicher corrupred by his Fortune, or terrified by his Power : Fur whil'ſt 
the Empire continued, ic was never permitted that any Man fhould fpeak any thing againſt 
him; and doubtleſs, had Writers had their Liberty, they could have faid as much of him ag 
of Cattle; and Ceſar is ſo much the worlt of the two, by how much it is worſe to effect 
:nd perp-trate an ill thing, than to deſiyn it; and this they might judge by what is ſaid of 
his Adverſaty Brutrs, for not dating to fpeak dowuright of Ceſar, by realon of his Power, 
by kind of Reverle, they magnified his Enemy: After Rome alſo was grown to be an 
Empire, and the Government in the Hands of a finglc Perſon, it may be obſerved, how 
much more happy and ſecure thoſe Empercurs were, who lived like good Princes, according 
to thecictare of the Laws, than thoſe who lived otherwiſe ; for Titus, Nerwa, Trajqaas, 
Airtanus, Antontn's, and Marcus, bad no necd of Praztorian Bands, nor Multityde of 
Legions ro detend chem, their own excellent Deportment, the Renevolence of the People, 
ad the Aﬀction of rhe Senate, faved them that charge: It will} appear likewiſe, how to 
Cahgula, Nero, Fritellivs, and ſeveral other Tyramical Emperaurs-; their Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Armies, were not ſufficient to ſecure them againſt the Enemies, which their Irre- 
gularities and il] Manners had contrafted : The Hittary at which Perſians, it well canſidered, 
would enable any Prince to diſtinguiſh berwixt the ways of Honour and Infamy, af Security 
and Fear : For ct XX VI Emperours, betwixt Ceſar and Maxipunus, X VI were Murthered, 
and but X Dicd in their Beds; and though ſome of thuſe who were Slain, might paſſibly 
be gaod (as Pertinix, and Galba) yet they were Murthered, by reaſan of the Corruptian 
and ill Diſcipline which their Predecefſors had left in the Army : and if among thoſe who 
Died naturally, there were any Tyrannical (as Severus) it is to be imputed to his great 
Courage and Fortune, which are two things very ſeldom cancamitant in one Man. I& js 
legible likewiſe in the ſame Hiſtory, upon what Baſis and Foundation a Monarchy muſt be 
Built, to make ir ſolid, and permanent : For all thoſe Emperours who ſucceeded by Here- 
iary Right, were ill Men, exc:pt Titus only ; and thoſe who came in by EleRion n_ 
£0009. 
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good, as Nerva and the Four which Succeeded him ; bur when the Empire became wholly 
Hereditary, it ran furiouſly to Deſtruftion. Ler the times therefore trom Nerwa to Marcy 
be dilplay'd before your Prince, and ler him compare them which went belore with theſe 
which came after, and then make his choice when they would have been Born, or whes, : 
would haye bcen Soveraign ; He will find when good Men were art the Helm, the Prince 
ſafc in the ſecuriry of his Subjects ; Peace and Juſtice flonriſhing in the World ; The Senate 
in Authority ; The Magiſtrates in Fftcem ; Rich Men injoying their Eſtates ; Nobjlity and 
Virtue Exalted ; and all things quiet and well ; No Rancour; No Licentioutne(s, Ny. 
ruptionz No Ambition to be found ; The Times were Golden z Every Man c»j1yeq þj 
Opinion, and defended it as he plcaſed ; In a word, He will find the Werld tri»:mphj; vin 
Felicity ; The Prince happy in the Reverence and AficCtion ct the People ; ang {ic People 
ſafe in the Generoſiry"of their Prince. If then the Reigns of the other Emperovrs be -, 
remplated, they will appear full of Commotion, Diſcord, and Sediten, AſſM{iinarigns In 
Peace, Cruelty in War.many Princes Murthered, many Forcign, many Domeltick !;nubrgjl 
ments, all 7taly AMidted, and all its Cities Deſtroyed, Rowe Burnt, the Capico!, ty jts Own 
Iababicants Demoliſhed, the ancient T'emples Delolate, Religious Ceremonies rnhaned 
and the whole City full of Adulteries, the Sea covered with Exiles, and the Recs with 
Blood, infinite Cruelties and Barbariſms committed daily inthe Cicy; and Nc bility, Riches 
Honour, and eſpecially Virtue, grown ,to be Capital Offences. latormers and Calumnia. 
tors will be found to be Rewarded, Servants infligared agaiuſt their Maſters, Chilgrer 
againſt their Parents; and thoſe few who were {o unhappy, as to have no Fncmnics, tobe 
deſtroyed by their Friends ; Then it will appear what mighty obligations Rue, and lab, 
and the whole World had to Ceſar ; and doubtleſs, it the Prince be cndued with the ley 
ſpark of Humanity or good-nature, he will deteſt the imitation of the bad, and ke inflamed 
with an ardent Propenſity tothe good. All which things conſidered, that Prince certainly 
which aims at Glory, and Reputation in the World, ſhould deſire a Governmeir, where 
the Manners of his SubjeQts are corrupted and depraved, not to ſubvert and deſtroy it like 
Ceſar, but to reQifie and reſtore it like Romulus, than which the Heavens cannot conler, 
nor Man propoſe to himſelf greater Honour. And it a Pcince who would regulate ard te. 
form a City, cannot do ir, without depoſiting his Authority ; In that caſe he is exc. 
ſable in ſome Meaſure, it he diſpenſes ; bur where he can retain the one, and accompliſh 
the other, he is altogether unpardonable ; they therefore, ro whom the Heavens are { 
propitious as to preſent ſ\uch an opportunity, are to conſider that they have two ways 
before them, one leading to ſecurity whilſt they live, and an honourable Memory 
when they are Dead ; the other ro continual troubles here, and perperual Intamy here. 


after. 
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CHAT. AL 


Of the Religion and Ceremonies of the Romans. 


Hough Rozze ſhould have becn founded by Romulus, and owe him (as kis Daughter) 

for her Birth and Education, yet the Heavens foreſecing that the Conſtitutions of 
Romulus would not be ſufficient for ſogreat an Empire, put it into the Heart of the Roman 
Senate, to create Numa Pompilins for his Succeſlor, to the end, that what was lett defective 
by the firit, might be compleated by the latter. Numa finding the Peopie martial and 
fierce, and being deſirous by the Arts of Peace to reduce them to civil Obedience, he betook 
himſelf to Religion, as a ching abſolutely neceſſary to the maintenance of civil Policy ; and 
he ordered things ſo, that for many Ages toperher, never was the fear of God ſo eminently 
conſpicuous as in that Common wealth, which was a great promotion to whatever was 
deſigned either by the Senate or Princes. And he who ſhall peruſe the infinite ations of 
that City colleCtively, or of ſeveral Romars in particular, will find thoſe Citizens more 
render of falſifying an Oath, than of Violating the Laws, judging an offence againſt God 
more hainous, than an offence againſt Men, and God more able to puniſh it : Of this we 
have manifeſt Evidence in the-Examples of S:zp10, and Maxlius Torguatus : For after the 
defeat which Hanmbal had given the Romans at Cannas the People tumultuating, and many 
of them Aſſembling in great tear to conſider of their condition ; They reſolved among them- 
ſelves to leave 7raly, and tranſplant into Szcely. Scepro having notice, repaired ro them 


immediatcly, and coming in ſuddenty among them with his Sword drawn, he forced therato 
recant, 
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recant, ard take a perempto! y Oath, not co abandon their Country. Lacius Manlins Fa- 
ther ro Tit9s Manius (who was aiterwards called Torguatus) was Impcached by Marcus 
Porm:pomus a Tribune Of the Pcople. Before the day arrived for the hearing of the Father, 
the Son coming tothe Trz9uxe, and threatning to Kill him, uileſs he would (rear to with- 
day his Acculation, he forced him to his Oath, and he performed as he had Sworn ; and 
ſo thoſe Citizens, who could not be retained, by, cither the love of their Country, or Laws; 
were kept at Heme by an Oath whichthey took upan Force: And the Tribune laid by his 
Harred tothe Father, patled by the Infoleace ot the Son, and negleRted the refl:Qion it 
wenld bave upon his own Honour, to be punCtual in his Oath ; which proceeded from no- 
thing but thote Princ:ples of Religion which Nama had diffuſed. And ſurely it would be 
{11nd by whoever conliders the Rowan BHiltory, how uletul a thing Reigion was tothe 
Governing of Arinics, to the Uniting of the People, ro the keeping Men god, and corhe 
d::1erriag them trom being bat; [o chat ſhould it tall into Diſpute, whether Rowe was molt 
obliged 10 Romulus Or N ima ;Þ am of Opinion that Numz would have the prehemineuce, be- 
calc where Religion 1s hixed, Military Diſcipline is calily introduced 3 but where Religion 
is waning, Diſcipline may be brought in with difficulry, bur never in perfection. lc is ro be 
ſen likewiſe, that for the conſtituting a Senate, and cſtabliſhing of Laws, both Milicary 
and Civil, Romulus had no nee} ropretend Divine Authority ; but with Numa, it was other- 
wiſe, he was of necethity to pretent to it, and thereupon gave our, that he had private 
Conference with a Nympi, who dictated co him what he wasto preſcribe to the People, and 
all was, becauſe he had a mind to introduce new Laws and Cuſtoms into that City, which 
he thour ht his own private Authority would ever ct{c£t. And certainly never any Man 
brought in new Laws, or ſet up any DoCtrin extraordinary, but with pretence of Religioq ; 
becaule otherwile they would never have bceu admitted ; tor a Man may be wilc and know 
many things are good, and yet want Reaſons and Arguments to convince other People ; 
wherefo1e to remove that difficulty, Prudent Men do make that always their pretcuce, 
and San, Lycurgus, and (cycral others, who had the ſame Deſign, practiſed the ſame. 
The People (then) admiring the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of Numz, ſubmitted in all things - 
True it is, the Devotion of che Age, and Ignorance of the People, contribured much, tor 
thereby he was able to linpreſs them with what new Form he thought good ; and queſti- 
onlefs, he that would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth at this day, would find it more caſic 
among the rude People of rhe Mountains, who have not been acquainted with Civility, 
than among ſuch as have bcen Educated in Citics, where their Civility was cortupted ; 
like rude vnpoliſhed Matble, which is more readily Carv'd into a Statue, than what has 
been mangled already by ſome bungiing Workman. So that all things conſidered, I con- 
clude, That the Religion introduced by Numa, was one of the firſt Cauſes of that Citics Fe- 
licity, becauſe Religion produced good Laws, good Laws good Fortune, and good Fortune a 
202d End in whatever they undertook. And as ſtrictneſs in Divine Worſhip, and Con- 
Icience of Oaths, are grcat helps tothe advancement of a State ; ſocontempt of the one, and 
negle&t of the other, arc great means of irs Neſtiuction, Take away Religion, and take 
away the Foundation of Government; for though perhaps the goodneſs and fear of their 
Prixce may luſtain it for ſome time, and ſupply the want of Religion in his SubjeQts; yer 
b:cauſe he is Mortal, and pofſibly bur very ſhore Liv'd, that Kingdom can hardly out-live 
the Virtue of its Governor : Wherefore thole States which depend only upon the Piery of 
their Princes, are of little duration, tor commonly one Dies with the other, and the Virtue 
cf the Father ſeldom revives in the Son, as Dante bas ſaid yery wilcly, 


Rade ' wolte dijcende per It ram: 
[ tunn ana probatate, & queſto uole 
vel che la da, perche da lus ſt chiam. 


Virtue's but ſeldom to the Branches |pread , 
He who beſtows'r, has in his Wildom faic!, 
Let him that wants, come to the Fountain-head. 


Things being thus, it is not ſufficient for a Common-wealth or Kingdom to havea Pcince 
who Governs it wiſely whilſt he lives, but he muſt lay his Foundation ſo, as it may our- 
live him, and flouriſh when he is in his Grave; and though rude, and unculcivated People 
are more ſuſceptible of new Laws, or new DoCtrines; yer Men that arc Civil, and preſume 
more upon their Education, are not altogerher impenctrable. The People cf Florence thoughr 
themſelves no Fools, and they had a good opinion of their Breeding ; nevertheleſs they 
luffered themſelves ro be deluded by Frier x Sawvonarola into periuaſion — 
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had Cuterencs witn God. A Perion of his Gravity, is not to be mentioned but with Reve. 
rence, and therefore, whether true or not true, | will not determine ; only this ] ſhall (ay 
mary brlieyed him, who never ſaw any thing extraordinary to induce them ; his Lite, his 
Dtcioe, the ſubj:{t of his diſcourlig, being in their thoughts, enough ro CONVInce the 
Ler no Man th&c:ore deſpair of what another Man has attained, for Men (as I ſaid in my 
Preface) are Buin, Live, and Die, in the fame macchod as formerly. 


C———— gs CRE... 
CHAP Al 


How mece;ſory for the. preſervation of a State wt ts, that Religion be in eſteem 
and how much | taly has ſuffered for want of it, by means of the Church 
of Rome. 


TT Hoſe Princes and Common: wealths who would keep their Governments entire and 
incorrupr, ate above all things ro have a care of Religion and its Ceremonies, ang 
preterve them in due Veneration, for inthe whole World, there 1s NO a greater (1g11 of im. 
minent ruin, than when God and his Worſhip are deſpiſed. This is ealily underltoog by 
obſcrving upon what Foundation the Religion is placed where every Man is Bory. The 
Religion of the Genteles ran much upin rhe anſwers of Oracles, upon Divioations, and 
Southlayirg, upon which all the reſt of their dacrifices, Rights, and Ceremonies did 0. 
pend ; for they did not doubt, but rhe ſame thing that could preſage your Fortune (be ir 
good, or tc it bad) could as eatily confer it ; and therefore they Built their Temples, they 
made their Sacrifices, they tiered up their Prayers, and uſed all other Ceremoni:s that 
might ſignific their Veneration; tor the Oracles of Delo;, the Temple of Jupiter Ammuy, 
and ſuch other thiags had a ſtrange ii:fluence upon People, and kept them in mcſt wonder- 
ful Devotion ; bur afterwards, when they began to ſpeak according to the Interef or Di. 
rections of Great Perſons, and their partiality began to be diſcovered the People grew itcre- 
dulous, and prone to all kind of diſturbance : A Prince therefore, or Commoi-wealth, 
ought molt accuraicly to regard, that his Religion be well founded, and then his Govern. 
ment will Jaſt: For there is no ſurer way than to keep that Good and United, Whatever 
therefore occurs that may any way be extended to the advantage aid Reputatiun of the 
Religion which they deſign co eſtabliſh (how uncertain or frivolous ſoever ir may ſeem tg 
theinſclyes) yet by all means they are to be propagated and encouraged, and the wiſer 
the Prince, the more ſuc it is to be done: This courſe having becn obſcryed by Wile Men, 
has produced the opinion cf Miracles, which are celebrated even in taoſe Religions which 
are talie ; For ler their Oiiginal be as idle as they pleaſe, a Wiſe Prince will be ſure to (er 
them forward, and the Princes Authority recommends them to cvery Body elle. Of thee 
Miracles, there were many in Rozz, as at the ſacking of Uru, ſome of the Komay Soldiers 
ettring into the Temple of 7u70, acccfting her Image, and asking it Is Venire Romam, 
will you come t) Rome; To ſome of them, ſhe ſeemed ro beckon by way of conlenr, and, 
others {ancicd ſhe ſaid Tesz For chi. f: Men being more than ordinary religious (as Tru 
Livi infers from the Devetion, and Revercnce, and Quictnels wherewich they catred) 
they fareicd incy heard that anſwer, which *cispoſſible they expeted before ; and Camillus 
and the other Vagiitrates of rhe City promoted their Belief : And if this diligent care in 
Divine Worthip were regarded by Chiiſtian Pcinces according 10 the Pieceprs and loſtru- 
ctious«f lim that gave it at firlt. the States and Common-« ealths of Chriſtendom would 
be much m ue happy and firm: Nor can any thing portend the Ruin of our Church with 
more ccrtauy, wan that thoſe who are neareſt the Church of Rowe (which is the head of 
our Religion) ſhould have leſs Religion than other People: And he who ſhould ccnſider 
the prelent pratice, with the primitive Fourdution, would fi:d that cither ues deſtru- 
ction or ſome great judgment was hanging over our Heads. And foraſmuch as ſome are 
of opinion, that the telicity and welfare of taly depends upon the Church of Rome, | ſhall 
ſet down ſome few Reaſons to the contrary, which I have fram'd to my ſelf, two of which 
arc in my judgment unanſwerable : One is that by the corrupt example of that Court, that 
Province has loſt all its Religion, and all its Devotion, which has been followed by many 
Iaconveniences, ard diſcrders ; for as "the Religiouſnets of the Pcople preſuppole all well, 
ſo where they are Wicked, it betokens the contrary ; fo then, we Italians have this Obli- 
gation tothe Church and its Minifters, that by their means we are become Heatheniſh and 
Icreligious ; bc{ides another (little leſs pernicious) and that is, that we are grown Divided 
and FaCtious, which muſt of » cc: fſi:y be our Ruin, becauſe never was any Province happy 
Or 
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or uniced, unleſs under the obedience of one Commonwealth, or one Prince, as France and 
Sparn at chisrime ; and the reaſon is. becauſe Italy 1s not upon the ſame terms, as having 
no one Republick or Commonwealth to govern ir, bur the Church: and though the Pope 
has aſſumed a Temporal as well as Spiritual JuriſdiCtion, yet he was never (0 cour* "ious 
or powerful as to poſſels himlelt of all, and make himſelt Prince; nor was he ey." {o 
weak, but upon any apprehenſion ot lofing his Temporal Dominion , he could call in 
ſome Foreign Potentate to detend him againſt any Man who was grown too formidable ; 
and this has been (cen anciently in many Examples, as when by aſhſlance of Charles the 
Great, he repelled the Loxzbaras,who ina fnanner had made themielves Maſters of all 7taly ; 
and when again in our days he retrenched the Power of the Venetzans by the help of the 
french, after which he drove out the French by the Succour of the Swizzers. The Churth 
therefore being neither {o ſtrong as to conquer all Jtaly, nor ſo wcak as to ſuffer it to be 
over-run by any body elſe, has been the occaſion that it never fell into the hands of one 
Perſon, but has been cantonized into ſeveral Principalities, by which means it has been (o 
weak and diſunited, that it has been not only expoſed as a prey to the power of the Barba- 
rians, but to every one that thought good co invade it,which is an unhappinels we Italians 
owe only to the Church: It any Man ſuſpects what is ſaid, and would by experience in- 
form hinaſclt of the truth, ic would be neceffary he ſhould be fo potent as to tran{plant the 
Court of Rome and all its Authority in /tMy into the Territories of the Swizzers, who are 
the only people at this day which live cither as to their Eccleſiaſtical or Milicary Diſcipline, 
according tro the Model of the Ancients, and then he would quickly find that the wicked- 
nes and depravity of that Court, would produce more confuſion and diſorder in that 
Country than ever beſell ic by any accident before. 


CHAiPr MC 


How the Romans pretended Religion many times to regulate their City, to 
proſecute their Wars, and to pacifie their Tumults. 


ND I hold itnot extravagant to produce two or three Examples in which the Romans 
made uſe of their Relipion both in the regulation of their City,and the proſecution of 
their _ ; and although in Titus L:v1ius rhey be very frequent, yer I ſhall content my ſelf 
with thele. | 
After the People of Rome had created their Tribuncs with Conſular Power, and all of 
them (except one) from among the Plebeans ; there hapning that year a furious Plague, a 
deſperate Famine, and other Prodigic: beſides, the Nobility in the next Creation of Tri- 
bunes took advantage of that occaſion, and pretended that the Gods were incenſed againſt 
the People, for that they had debaſed the Majeſty of the Empire, and that there was no 
remedy to appeaſe them bur to reduce the Ele&ion of the Tribunesto irs Primitive Inſtitu- 
tion ; upon which the People were fo frighted, they choſe all their Tribunes that year our 
of the Patricts, It was the ſame caſe in the taking of Fett : The Romans had been be- 
fore icten years, and no great likchood of carrying itz but the Tenth, the Lake of Alh:n 
being miraculouſly (well'd ; fo as to drown a good part of the Country, the great Officers 
of the Army obſerving their Soldiers weary of the Siege, and impatient to be at home z 
feigning to have conſulted the Oracles, they pretended that they had received this An- 
ſwer, That Vers ſhould be taken chat year that Albin overflowed ; which Anſwer re- 
fling upon their Devotion , ghe Soldiers reaſſumed their Courage , continued the 
Siege, and (Camllus being choſen DiQator) carried the Town. And thus you may ſee 
how the Romans made ule of their Religion to encourage their Army againſt the fatigues 
and dangers of a redious Leaguer, and to fright the Peop!c from entrenching upon the Pri- 
viledges of the Nobility in the EleCtion of their Tribunes ; without which pretence ic 
would have been a hard matter to have perſwaded either the one or the other. There was 
another example to the ſame purpoſe, Terentillus a Tribune of the People,would needs make 
a Law (which was called Lex Terentil/a, and ſhall be mentioned hereafter) contrary to the 
intereſt, and inclination of the Senate. The Senate reſolved to oppoſe it, and the beſt 
means they could think of, was pretence of Religion ; of which they made ufe two ways; 
they ordered the Books of the Szbyls to be look'd over, and this anſwer to be returned, 
That that very year the City would bein great danger of loling irs Liberty,unleſs Civil Sedi- 
tion was prevented ; which artifice, (notwithſtanding it was diſcoyered by the Tribanes) 
put the People into ſuch a fright, they grew cool in the bulineſs, and refuſed ro ſtand by 
them. After this, they made uſe of the ſame pretence another time; Appius Herdonius 
Pp 2 having 
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having got rogether of Slaves and Exiles to the number of Four thouſand Men,teized upon 
the Capitol in the Night, and brought ſuch a terror upon the City, it might very well he 
feared if the Aqui and the Vol(cs (perperual Enemies to the Romazrs) had taken their oppor. 
ruaity and marched to Rowe, they would have gone near to haye maſter'd it: Howeyer 
the » ribunes perſiſted, and nothing could ſerve their turns, but the Lex Terennila muſt he 
promulged ; for they affirmed the Stories of being inyaded, were but ſuggeſtions and tall;. 
cies, and not one word of them crue : Hereupon one Publius Rubetius (a grave Citizen, and 
of good authority among them) came torth of the Senate, and partly by fair words, and 
partly by foul, remonſtrating the danger of the Cty, and the unſcaſonableneſs of their de. 
mands, he play'd his part ſo well, that he conſtrained the people to rake an Oath of Fige. 
licy to the Conſul ; and in Teſtimony of their integrity, the people ran to their Arms, ang 
recovered the Capitol from Herdontus ; but Publius Valerius their Con(ul being Qlain in the 
Conflift, Titus 2uinttus was choſen immediately in his place; who to keep the Populace 
employed, and leave them no time to think of their Law Terext:l/a, commanded them ou 
of Town forthwith againſt the Yolſcz, alledging thar the Oath which they had taken to he 
true to the Conſul, obliged them to follow him ; and rhough the Tribunes opp-ſcd it, and 
objeCted that thar Oath extended no further than to the Con{ul that was dead;neverthele; 
Livy tells us, that ſuch was the peoples tenderneſs and veneration of Religion, that they 
chole rather to follow the Conſul, than to ſtrain @nd- preſume upon their Conſciences, gi. 
ving this reaſon for it. —. 

Nonadum hec, gue nunc tenet ſeculum, negligentia deum venerat, nec interpretando ſibi qui. 
que jusjwrandum, Q leges aptas factebat. 

The negleft of the gods, which has overſpread this Age, was not then come to that height, mr 
ata every man interpret his Oaths,and accommodate his Lams,to his own intereſt and advanuye. 

Upon which the Tribunes perceiving their danger, and that if they perſiſt, they ſhould 
run a hazard of being utterly extinguiſhed ; they came to an agreement with the Conſul, 
received his Orders, obliged themſclyes nor toinfiſt upon the Lex Terentil/a for a T welve- 
month, in caſe the Conſuls for the ſame time would forbear drawing out the People. And 
thus you ſee how by pretence of Religion, the Senate oyercame a difficulty, which withour 
it, it could neyer haye done. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


The Romans were wont to interpret their Auſpices with accommodation 10 their 
own Pleaſures and Deſigns ; and when at any time they were forced to tranſgreſ, 
they managed it wiſely, and pretended to be wery preciſe ; and if aay body raſhly 
deſpiſed them, he was ſure to be puniſhed. 


Mong the Gentiles, Auguries were a great part of their Religion (as I have ſaid elle- 
where) and they contributed not a little to the well being of the Rowan Common» 
wealth ; for which reaſon the Rowars had them in particular care, above any other Ordi- 
nance,and mYIde uſe of them in the creation of Conſuls, in che undertaking of Enterprizey 

in drawing out their Armies, in their Battels and Engagements, and in eyery other buſine 
of importance, whether Military or Civil ; nor would they ever begin an Expedition, till 
they had poſſeſſed the Soldiers that the go 1s had promiſed them ſuccels : Amo: g the ſeveral 
Orders of Au#1tces,they had one called the Pullaris, who were to give their Preſages before 
ever they fought with their Enemy : If the Pullen, over which they had inſpeRion, Eat, it 
was a good Omen, and they might with confidence engage ; if they did not Ear, It was an 
ill ſign, and they were obliged to forbear: Nevertheleſs, when reaſon told them their En- 
terprizes were praCticable, they went roundly about them, though perhaps their AuFices 
were averſe, but aftcd with great nicety and cunning,that it might not ſeem done in dehance 
of Religion : This was practiſed by Paprrius the Conſul before his Battel with the Sammitss, 
after which they never recovered. For being drawn up with his Army againſt the Samnites, 
with all viſible advantage, and being willing to fall on, he commanded the Pullarit to try 
their Experiment $ the Chickens refuſing to peck, was a great trouble to the chict of the 
Pullaru,who obſerved the great alacrity of che Soldiers,and the great confidence of the Ge- 
neral; that an occaſion therefore of ſo ſignal a ViRory might not be taken from the Army, 
he return'd anſwer tothe Conſul that the Omen was good ; Papirivs pur his Men immedi 
ately into Batralia, and advanced againſt the Enemy; but ſome of the Pullaris having told 
it up and down among the Soldicrs,that the Pullets did not car,it came to the cars < Spurtus 
apirius, 
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Papizius, Nephew to the Lonſul, who in great haſt advertiſing his Uncle, received this 
an{wer, Spurius, be you diligent,and obſerve your Orders :, to my ſelf and my Army the Auſpi- 
cia are good; if the Pullarius has told me falſe, the misfortune will be to him ;, aud that the 
eveat Might corre{pond to his Prognoſtick, he commanded the Pularzi to be placed in the 
front of the Bartel : His Commands being executed, ir hapned by accident as they were 
advancing to the fghr, the chict of the Pullari was killed by a Dart from one of the Roman 
Soldiers, which being told ro the Conſul, Now (ſaid he) all will be well, the Gods are af pea- 
{ed, and the blood of th: Autbor has atton'd for hzs lye ; and fo by a diſcreet accommoda- 
ion of his defigns to the Auſprees, he went on to the Combat, his Army raking no notice 
thar he had violated their Religion. Had Appius Palcher been fo ingenious in S:ctly in the 
krft Punick, War, it had fared beter with him when he came home; bur being to fight the 
Carthagimian &rmy, he conſulted the Pullart, who informing him that the Pullen would 
not eat, We will [ee then (ſaid he) if they will drink, and cauled them to be thrown into the 
Gea : and coming afrerwards to an Engagement, his Army was defeated, himſelf con- 
demir'd at his recurv, ard Paperius advanced, nor fo m::c'y becauſe one had preyailed, and 
the other was beaten, as becauſe one had prudently evaded the Omen, and the other rafh- 
ly defied it : And theſe Augurres were invented for no other end,bur that the Soldiers might 
gotothe fight wich more confidence and alacrity ; for their alacrity was obſerved ro contri- 
bute much ro their ſucceſs; and this praCtice was ſo Fortunate to the Rowaxs, that Foreign 
Governments began ro make ule of it; as I ſha!! ſhow by one Example in the following 


Chapter. 
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CHAP. XV. 


How the Samnires in the extremity of their Affairs, as their laſt Refuge , 
had Recourſe to Religion. 


HE Samnites had long War with the Romans,fought ſeveral Battels with them, and 

inthe laſt Fight in Tu{cany, were (o utterly broken, that their Army was deftroyed, 
their chief Officers ſlain, and the Tuſcans, Gauls, and Umbri, (their Allies) uncapable of 
giving them any further afliſtance ; ſo that Livy tells us, Nec ſuzs, nec externis viribus jam 
ſlare poterant, tamen bello won abſtinebant, adeo ne infeliciter quidem defenſe libertatis tedebat 
& win, quam non tentare vittortam malebant. That though they were reduced to ſuch a 
condition, That they could netther [upport themſelves by their onn ſtrength, nor the [uþplics of 
thar Friends, yet they continued the War ;, ſo that the unhappineſs of their defence could not 
diſcourage them, but they chiſe rather to be conquered, than not to try for the Vittory. Here- 
upon knowing that no ViiCory 1s to be expected, where the Soldier is diffident ; and that 
nothing enhanſcs them like a Religious opinicn ; as their laſt efforr, they concluded (by 
the Miniſtry of Ovzus Paccius their Prieſt) to revive an old Ceremony, which they did 
in this manner : Altars being ereted, and ſolemn Sacrifice made, betwixt the flaming 
Altar,and the Bones of the ViQims, the Officers having firſt ſworn never upon any diſtretg 
whatſoever to abandon the Fight; the Soldiers were called over one by one,and in the ſame 
place (before (everal Centurions with their naked Swords in their hands appointed to that 
purpoſe) required to ſwear, firſt, that they would not deride any thing that they ſhould 
either hear or fee ; after which, with execrable Words, and Verſes full of horror, they 
cauſed them to take their Oaths to be ready at the Command of their Generals, never ro 
fly, and to kill any of cheir Fellows that offer'd ro turn his back ; and it ever they broke 
them, rhey imprecated a judgment upon themſelves, and their race. Some of them being 
[crupulous, and unwilling to (wear, were killed upon the place, which ſtruck ſuch terror 
into the reſt, that none of them refuſed. And that this Ceremony might be performed 
with more Magnificence, there being 40009 Men in the Ficld. halt of them were clothed 
in White, wich Plumes of Feathers upon their Helmets, in which poſture they Encamped 
not far from Aquilonta , Papirius was (ent againſt them, and in his Speech to his Soldiers, he 
had this Expreffion, Noz enm Criſtas oulnera facere, or pita, atque aurata ſcuta, tranſi 
Romanum pilum. For their Feathers made no Wound, nor could the paint or glittering of 
their Shields proteft them againſt the Darts of the Romans. And to take off the opinion from 
his Soldiers, that the Solemnity and Nature of their Oath, might make the Enemy deſpe- 
rate; hetold them, That that would be rather a terror, than an encouragement to ther 
when they came to conſider that by their own folly they had brought themſelyes in dan 
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Roman virtue, and the memory of their own frequent misfortunes prevailing againſt all the 
torcd courage which either their Oath or their Religion could give them. Neverthele; 
their ſence of it was viſible, ſeeing they made uſe of 1t as their laſt remedy, when they had 
no other hopes to recover their ſpirits. 

This might poſſibly have been better brought in among my Foreign Diſcourſes, bur ge. 
pending upon one of the ancienteſt and moſt important Ceremonies of the Roman Com. 
mon-wealth, leſt I ſhould divide my Marter, and give coo much occaſion to look back, | 
chought it not improper to inſert it 11 this place. ; 


CH AP. XVI. 


A People atcuſtomed to the Dominion of a Prince , though by accident they may ac. 
quire their Liberty, yet it is with great difficulty, if they maintain it. 


F the Records of ancient Hiſtory will ſerve our turn, it is manifeſt by many examples, thy 

a people born and bred up in ſubjeCtion to a Prince, cannot without great difficulcy pre. 
terye irs Liberty,if by any accident it attains it,as the Roxzars did upon the expullion of the 
Tarquins,and not without reaſon;for the People is like a wild Beaſt, (which,cthough naturally 
fierce, dilpoſed to live inthe Woods, andto find out Dens and Coverts to conceal it ſelf} yet 
having been alwavs brought up as it were in Priſon and Servitude, it by accident it breaks its 
bonds and eſcapes out into the field,it isin a maze, knows not whither torun,where to (uſtain, 
or where to conceal it (elf,as having been accuſtomed to bondage and confinement; by which 
means, it worth the looking after,ic is cafily recovered. Ir is the ſame with a People which 
has lived always in ſubjetion, who. underſtanding nothing of publick offence or defence, 
and knowing as little of Princes as Princes do of them, are with the greateſt caſe imagina- 
ble reduced to a yoke which is commonly more grievous than what they eſcaped from be. 
fore ; and this happens to them where they are not totally debauched (for where the Maſs 
is corrupted, they cannot ſubſiſt a moment) : I ſpeak now of thoſe where the malignity is 
not (© diffuſed.but that there are ſtill left more good men than bad ; in which calc another 
difficulty does likewiſe occur, and that is, wheneyer the yoke of Tyranny is ſhaken off, and 
Liberty ſet up, it follows continually that many enemies are created, whole intereſt ir is to 
ſubvert ir, and no friends made that ſhall have any adyantage by ſupporting ir. By ene- 
mies I mean all thoſe Privado's and Fayourites of Princes who have enjoyed the Preferment 
and Wealth of their Maſter, and cannot but be diſguſted ro find themſclyes diſpoſlcſled; 
wherefore they are conſtantly ready to take any occaſion of reſtoring their old Prince, that 
they themſelves might be reſtored to their authority and employment. And for Friends 
whole intereſt jt is that (upon the ſhaking off their Tyrant) their Liberty ſhould be preſcr- 
ved, they are not to be expeCted, becauſe in free States, Honours and Offices are confer'd 
upon ſuch as by their virtue, ſome great Atrchieyement for the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, or ſome other Honourable aCtion have ſeemed to deſerve them; and when a man 
receives no more than what he thinks he has deſerved, he aſcribes it ro his own merits ra- 
ther than to the Liberality of the Srate, and holds himſelf not obliged. Beſides, the com- 
mon utility reſulting from a tree State, though ir be in their power, it is not at all in their 
knowledg; for who is it that conſiders, or takes care that every man enjoys quictly what 
God has given him ;z that their Wives be not diſhonoured, their Children abuſed, nor their 
Fellows oppreſſed > For who is it that will think himſelf bound to any Man for doing him 
no wrong? and things being [o, a free State newly acquired, neyer creates ſuch friends as 
will be half ſo (olicitous for its conſervation, as thoſe enemies who have been diſpoſleſſed 
of their Fortunes and Preferment, will be to undermine ir, and reſtore their o!d Maſter 
again; and if it be enquired what courſe is-to be taken againſt the inconveniences and dil- 
orders which foilow thereupon ; there is not a more efficacious, ſafer, and more necetſlaty 
remedy, than to kill the Sons of Brutus, who (as Hiſtory tells us) cncred into a Conſpiracy 
againſt the State, with other young Gentlemen of Rowe, for no other reaſon but becaule 
they could not be ſo looſe and licentious under the Conſuls as under the Kings ; as it their 
Freedoms were incompatible, and the Liberty of the People was ſervitude ro them : where- 
fore he who propoſes to govern a People, whether by the way of Monarchy or Republick 
and does not {ccure himſelf of thoſe who are adyerſe to the change, muſt never think to 
effc&t, or at leaſt to enjoy it long : and on the other (ide, it is convenient he ſhould know 
the infelicity of thoſe Princes who cannot ſecure their Dominion without Murther and 


Blood ; by which meansthe multitude is incenſed,and become mortally their enemies: . 
who 
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who has but iew EntmMics may ſecure it the-beiter ; bur where the Mu'titude is provoked, ng 
ſecurity is co bc had; ard che more cruclty is uled, the weaker the Government. $o that 
whea al!'s doe, the ſurc{t Remedy, is, to indulge the Pcople, and make them your Friends. 
And now 'though I may lecm lomething Contuted and Immethodical In ſpcaking [: metimes 
of a Prince, and tien of a Repu lick) I ſhall take the Liberty rodo ic here briefly. chat ] may 
have no eccaſion herea'ter. A Prince therefore, who, by Ulupirg upon the Libecrics of 
the People, has made them his Enemics (it be defires © ICCconcile bimſ-1:) i; above all 
things to conficder what the People ati: Ct, and he ſhall find it to confiſt principally iniwo 
things ; one is, Revenge upon thote wh have been inſtrumental in their Slavery ; and the 
ather is Reſtizurion of their Liberty. Ta the fiilt, che Prince may gratiferhem tully, in the 
ſecond, but in part. Ot the firſt, we have ai exaCt inſtance. Clearchus Governcur of He- 
raclhia, being Baviſhed for his Tyranny, a comtroverſie betwixr the N, bility and che Ccm- 
mons hapning afterwards in that Town, it tell our, that che Nobility tuiding cnemſelves the 
weaker, addrel{-d to Clearchus, and having centred into Contederacy with him, they gave 
him admiſſi2r, and overcoming the Pcople, he took away their Liberties. Bur Clearchus 
perceiving t.imſelt in the clucches of the Nobility, and not only fubject to their Infolerce, 
(which was neither ro be latiate« nor corrected) but to the Rage and Fury of the Multicude, 
which could by no means digelt his e: croachments upon their Liberty, he reſolved ar one 
Blow to rid him{cl! ot his Grandees, and reconci:c himlclt ro the People, and taking his 
rtunicy, he cur off all his Nobilicy, with great fath/a'tion ro the reft. The other thing 
which they Ccfire with ſo much Favcur, is reſticution of their Liberty, in which the Prince 
cannot Totally comply without Degrading inimſclt : He is therefore ro examine upon 
what grounds the Pcople ate fo fond of it, and he will hxd that ſome tew indeed are Z:a- 
ous for their Liberty, in hopes of Office and Pre:crmenit ;, bur the greateſt part deſire it 
only to be ſecure againſt Oppreſli n, and to live comtortablv, and at caſe. For in all Go- 
vernments, whether Republick or Monarchical, Forty or Fitty Men go away wich all the 
Commands ar:d Offices of Importarce, which Number being ſmall, it is no hard mater 
for a Prince to ſecure himlcit againſt them, by Cutting them off, or by ſuch addition to their 
former Advantages, as may in ſome: Mealure oblige thc 
The reſt, whoſcaim is only ro live quictiy, arc Callly latisfi:d by conftiruring ſuch Laws 
and Ordivances as may make the Power ot the Prince conliſtent with the {ecurity of the 


People. If a Prince does this, and be obſerved upon no accident whatever to violate their 


Laws, the People will quickly be contented, and bclicve themſelves ſafe. And of this the 
Kinydom of France is an example; being Quiet, ana at Peace, becauſe the Kings are, bound 
by innumerable Laws, which comprehend the lecurity of the Subjett ; tor by the firſt in- 
ſirution of that Monarchy, the Kings have the diſpotinon of their Revenue, and the man- 
azement of their Armics; but in every thing eiſe they are Circumſcribed by che Laws. That 
Prince therefore, ot Common: wealth, which at irs firlt ercftion, ſecures not it (ell, is obliged 
todo it ar the firſt Oppintunitv, as the Romans did when they Murthered che Sons of Br. 
ts; and he that flips it, will repzne when 'tist92 late ; For the People of Rome (not yer en- 
ticely corrupted) having recovered their Liberey . It WS {r:fficicne (x maintain it, that they 
made away the Brut, and extinguithed the Targus, wich otherwile was nor to have been 
dore, had the whole iais and Body of the People bezn Debauched, as I ſhall ſhew in the 


to.lowing Chapter. 


— ——_ <— 


CHAP. Xvh 


A People wholly corrupted in their Manners, may peſſibly recover their Liberty, but 
they will find inſuperable difjicalty to maintain it. 


AD not Kings breen Expelled as they were in Rome, that City, in my Opinion, muſt of 
neccthty have declined, and its ancient Vircue and the Authority been loſt; tor if the 
corruption of thoſe Kings be conf1dered, had it been propagated but to the third Succeflion, 
it would eaſily have diftuſed ic {elf among the People ; and that Leiog infefted, nothing could 
have preſerved the City, much lels have reſtored it to its former Vigour and Reputation ; 
but the Trunk being entire, and the Diſtemper only in the Head ; by raking off that, the 
Members were capable of being preſerved, and their Liverty recovered. And this may 
be laid down as a poſitive Truth, that a City accuſtomed to the Dominion of a Prince (if 
the Manners of the People be corrupted) can r.ever make it lelt Free, though the-Prince and 
bis whole Race be extinguithed ; for ſome ucw Lord or other will always (pring up, unleſs 
by 
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by accident, the Courge and Fortune oft ſome good Citizen co Cars to its prefer vation; ang 
even then irs Liberty will be continued no longer than the Lite of that Perton ; as it ha 
in Syracuſe, which remained tree, during the Lives of Dion and Tranolconthough in diff ren 
times) but when they were Dead, ir relapſed, and fell under the ſame T yrauny as betyre, 
But the moſt evident example of all was in Rome, which City having turned out the Typ. 
guins, tound out a Way ot ſetting up, and maintaining their Liberty a long time ; yer when 
Ceſar was Slain, and Caligala, Nero, and the whole Race of the Cſar's exiitpated ; the gg. 
mans were {o tar from maintaining it, thar they could not lo much ay introcuce the legg 
Form or Appcarance of Liberty ; and the real of that diverſity wn the fame City was ng 
other, bur becaule in the time of the Tarquins, the People were not generally (o vitiuus, a; 
aſterwardsintheReignof Caltgula and Nero : For at the Expuliiun of 1he Targuny, to polle(s 
the People then againſt Tvranyy ; it was ſufficient to tender them an Oaih, by which they er, 
gaged never to admit ſingle Perſons again 11 Rawze £ \V hereas a'tgrwards, upon the Death gf 
Ce[ar and the reſt, neither the Authority nor Rigour of Brutus, with all his Legions in the 
Eaſt,was able to difpole the People to the aſlertion of that Liberty, which ſo happily had been 
ſer up by the firſt of Brutus bis Name. Sv {trangely had the Fattion of Mare diffuled their 
Poiſon among the Commons, ot which Ceſar being Head, he had opportunity of Blinding 
the Pcople, and coaxing them into Servicude fo lily, they could not perceive the Yoke ing 
which they were thruſting their Necks. Though this Example of rhe Rowars be pregrart 
enough, yet it is not brovght in for any want in our own Times. For in Naples and 14; 
the Manners of the Pcople being Totally Debauched, nothing could do, no opportinity could 
reſtore them to a condition of Liberty. *Tisrrue, upon the Death of Philip Fiſcont, the 
Mulaneſes attempted, but they could never cff:& ic. For which Reaſon, it was very happy 
for the Romars, that their Kings diſcovered their deptavity ſo {oon ; for by that mears they 
were driven out before their Wickedneſs could dilate, and ſpread it felt among the People, 
which if it had done, the troubles and tumults which ſucceeded thereupon, had never had ( 
good end, as to make rather for the advantage than prejudice of the City : From whence it 
may be infer'd, that where the Multitude is not corrupt, 'Tumults and Diſorders do no very 
great Miſchicf ; where it is corrupt, Laws may be well conſtituted and provided, and yet 
do no good, unleſs Executed by ſome Perſon ſo ſeverely, that the People are compelled to 
obſerve them, and by ſtri& obſervation to become good ; which 1s a thing I can neither 
ſay has hapned hitherto, or promiſe it ever will. For it 1s clear (as I ſaid before) that a 
City declining, upon the corruption of the Maſs, can never recover, unleſs it be by the Virtue 
and Magnanimity cf ſome aCtive Citizen, who takes the Adminiltration of Jultice into his 
own Hands, and ſees every thing faithfully performed, and even then, that good Nan is 
no ſooner in his Grave, but the People are in their old ſervitude again. T hus it tell out 
with the Thebans; Epaminon1as, by his Virtue and Condutt, enabled them to keep up a 
Form of a Common-wealth whilſt he was alive, bur, alas, at his Death it was quickly Git 
ved ; the Reaſon is, becauſe no Man is ſufficiently long Liv'd,to reclaim a City chat has been 
long accuſtomed to licentiouſneſs, and to reduce it to be good. So that though it happens 
tohave ſuch a good Man among them, and he lives a long time; nay, though chere becyv 
Succeſſions of good Men, if the third (as I ſaid betore} be defeCtive, all gocs to wrack, it 
muſt neceſſarily be ruined, unleſs by many dangers, and great cffufion of Blood, it happens 
to be preſerved ; becauſe that corruption which renders it ſo unapt and indilpoled to a Free 
Life, proceeds from the great inequality in rhat City ; and toreduce things to an cquality, 
extraordinary ways muſt be uſed, which few People know, and fewer will take, as ihall be 


ſhewn more particularly in another place. 


CHAP. XVII. 


A corrupt City having made it ſelf Free, how its Liberty may be maintained ; and 
not having made it ſelf, how its Liberty may be procured. 


Think I ſhall not be extravagant, if tro what has been ſaid already, I add another Quzry, 
I Whether, in a corrupt City, a Free State may be maintained (if by any accident it be ler 
up); or, if there be no ſuch thing already, how it is to be obtained ? [ anſwer, both of 
them are hard ; and though a certain Rule cannot be preſcribed (unleſs we knew the de- 
grees of its corruption) ; nevertheleſs, it being good, that every thing be fairly diſcult, this 
Queſtion ſhall not be ſuffered to pals. ; 
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I ſhall preſuppoſe, char the City of which | ſpeak, is corrupt in ex'remity, and i that 
Caſe the difficulty encreaſcs with proportion ; for no Laws nor Cuſtoms can reſtrain an Uni- 
verſal depravity ; becaule, as good Cuſtoms cannot (ubliſt without good Laws, tv gocd 
Laws cannot be Executed without good Cuſtoms : Belides, the Laws which are made i: the 
Minority and Innoccnce ofa Common: wealch, are not ſuitable or efficacious when it is grown 
Wicked and Robuſt; for the Laws of a City do vary upon ſeveral accidents and <mergercies, 
but the Statutes and Fundamenral O ders are ſeldom or never changed, for which Reaſon, 
new Laws are not fo nec:flary aitervards as good Statutes at firſt : But to illuſtrace it far- 
ther, By ancient Stature and Cultorre, time out of mind, the Common: wealth of K ome 
was divided betwixt the Senate ard the People, and all Authority was derived, eicher trem 
the People, or Scnare, cr Tiibunes, or Conſuls; as alſo their creation of Magiſtrates, and 
EnaCting of Lav's: Theſe Cuſtoms were little (it ar all) charged in all the Revolutions ot 
thar Stare; but the Laws for puniſhing Maletattors, and regularing Enormities, were En- 
acted or Repcaled as the Exorbitarce of the People did fluctuate and requite, as the ſump- 
wary Laws, the Law againſt Adultery, Ambition, and ſeveral others, inſtiruted from time to 
time, as the Citizens grew corrupter. Bur the old Cuitoms of State being retained (though 
tainted, and ſharing in the corruption of the Peeple) the revivirg of old Laws, or introdu- 
cing of new, was not ſufficient to keep the Citizens good, but it would have contributed 
much, had the old Cuſtoms been retorm'd when thuſe new Laws were introduced, and a 
new Form of Government ſet up : For that thoſe ancient Cuſtoms are of no ule or adyan- 
tage, where a City is overflown with ſuch a deluge of corcuprion, is apparent by their Me- 
thods in the creation of Magiſtrates, and the ex'ibicion oft Laws. The Conlulſkip, nor 
any ocher Office or Dignity was never conſeri'd by the People of Rowe upon: any Body bur 
by formal application, which Cuſtom was originally very good, becauſe none ſought for 
them, who was conſcious of being unfit ; foraſmuch as to be repulſed, wasa diſhonourable 
thing, and ro make himſelf fir, every Man choſe to be Virtuous. But afterwards the Man- 
ners of the People growing ſo fataily corrupt, this Cuſtom loſt its Primicive Converience, and 
became rot only uſeleſs, but pernicious ; for they who had moſt Power, not they who had 
mcſt Virtue and Capacitv, pretended to the Magiſttacy ; the Poor and the Virtuous not da- 
ring to appear, for fear of an Ignominious repulle: But this inconyenierce (like the City it 
ſelf) was not the produdt of a day, itſtolc into the Common-wealth, lay concealed, encrea- 
ſed, and exerted it felt by degrees, as al! other inconveniences do. For having Conquered 
Africa and Ajia, and reduced the greatelt part of Greece ; the Rowens began to Hug them- 
ſelves in their Liberty, as not knowing any Enemy, they ought in reaſon to fear : This (e- 
curity and unhappy ſcarcity of Enemies, was the occaſion, that in their creation of Conſuls, 
the People of Royue began to regard Riches and Favour, more than Ability and Virtue; pre- 
ferring (uch Perions as could entertain ard ireat People handſomly, before ſuch as were 
Grave, and could only Cor.quer their Enemics ; afterwards, from thoſe who were moſt 
plauſible, they came down, and creared {vch as were molt power{ul; fo that Perſons of Vir- 
te, and Capacity, were Totally exclude. In the making «tf Laws, a Trib», and any one 
Citizen, had power to prop ſe any thing to the People, which they thought of importance 
co the publick ; before whom it was canvas d and dilcuis'd, every Man having Free Liberty 
to obje&, or promote it (as his judgment dire*i:d! betore it could paſs. 

And this Cuſtom was good likewiſe, whilſt the Ciciz2ns were ſo too ; for it was always, 
and is ſtill corvenient, thar if any Man be wilcr than the reſt, and can contrive any thivg 
for the (ecuricy or benefic of the publick, that he have Liberty co propoſe ir and ic is as uſe- 
ful on the other lide, every Van have the ſame Freedom to venrilate and examine it; 
that all being well argued, and every Man's Opinion heard, the beſt may be choſen. Bur as 
the Citizens grew corrupt, this Cuſtom grew incommodious : None bur great Men propoſed 
any thing tothe People, and what they did was nor for the common, but their own privatc 
Iutercſ, and which was worſe, no Man had the Liberty to diſpute it; ſo that the People were 
eithcr circumvented, or forced to conſent ro their own Ruin and DeſtruCtion. So then, to 
have maintained Rope free in ſuch an Aye cf corruption, it was neceflary, as they altered 
their Laws according to the prevalence of each vice, {o they ſhould have altered their Fun- 
damentals, in the making of Laws, and creation of Magiſtrates ; for the ſame Cuſtoms are 
not equally convenient where the People are not equally good, no more than the Forms can 
be alike where the matter is contrary. But 'tis worth our inquiry, whether theſe Cuſtoms 
be to be reformed at a Blow, as ſoon as their inconvenience is deſcried, or by degrees, before 
every Body obſerves them. I ſay both of them are almoſt impotfible : For to alter them by 
degrees, requires ſome wiſe and ſagacious Citizens, that can foreſee the dangers at a diſtance, 
and trace them to their firſt cauſes ;, but of ſuch Perſons, perhaps a City may never ſee one, 
or if it does, how hard is it tor him to —_— Pcople : For People accuſtomed to a 
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way, arc not caſily got out of it, eſpecially when the Milchict is rather inprotabiliry than 
proſpect. And when theſe old Cuſtoms are to be reformed (as appearing unprofitable ang 
dangerous for the Common-wealth) though they be eaſily diſcovered, they are hard to he 
removed, eſpecially at once ; becauſe the common Mals being intefted, common wayg ate 
roo weak ; and recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary, as Violence and Arms; for before the 
Fabrick of the Government can be changed and modelled to your delue, 'tis neceſſary abgye 
all things to make your {elf Maſter of the City, and to be able to diſpoſe of it at your plea. 
ſure : And becauſe to reform a State, and reduce it to a Civil Regiment, preſuppoſes a goog 
Man ; and to Ulurp, and make ones (clt Prince by Violence, preſuppoles an ill; therefore 
ic ſeldom falls out, that a good Man makes himſelf Prince by unjuſt means, be hi 
ends never ſogood ;, nor will an ill Man, who has made himſelf Prince, ever do go : | 
never falls into his Thoughts to imploy that Authority well which he has unjuſtly acquir'g, 
From the Cauſes aforeſaid, therefore ariſes the difficulties (or rather impcſhbility} in a cor. 
rupt City, to maintaina Free State, much leſs ro erect one ; and if there ſhould be any way 
found our to effe&t ir, it would (in my judgment) be neceflary to frame it rather according rg 
a Regal than a Popular State; that thoſe Perſons whole infolence is incorrigible by the Lays, 
may be bridled and reſtrained by ſome Supream Magiſtcate in the Nature of a King ; and tg 
attempt any other way, muſt be cither Vain and Temerarious, or exorbitantly Cruel, Fox 
though Cl-owrenes (being a ſingle Perſon) Killed the Ephors (as I ſaid before) and Romuls, his 
Brother, and Titus Tatius, and afterwards imployed their Authority to the ailvantage of 
the Publick z yet it is to be conſidered, that the Subjetts neither of the one or the other, were 
ſo vitiousor depraved as thoſe of whom we have treated in this Chapter; and therefore they 
were ableto do what they pleaſed, and excuſe it when it was done. 


CHAP. XIX 


Though a Weak Prince ſucceeds an Excellent, the Government may ſtand ; but if 
one weak Prince ſucceeds another, tis impoſſible. 


F the Virtue and Condudtt of Romulus, Numa, and Tullus (the three firſt Kings of Rome) 
I be conſidered, it will be found to have been much for the advantage of that Ciry to have 
its firſt King Martial, and Fierce ; the ſecoxd King, Quiet and Religious , and the third(like 
the firſt) Active, and War-like again, For, as after the fiſt inſtitution, ic was neceſſary 
there ſhould be ſome-Body to difboſethe People ro Wavs of Religion, and Civil Converſa- 
tion ; ſo it was neceſſary again after that, that the next King ſhould re-afſume the Vigour 
and Magnanimity of their Predeccflor ; otherwife the Minds of the Citizens would have 
grown Effeminate, and the City have become a Prey to any of its Neighbours. Wherefore 
It is to be conſidered, that a Prince nor altogether ſo Valiant and Emterprizing. may main- 
tain the Government upon the ſcore of his Predecefſor, and enjoy the Fruits of his Courage 
and Labour ; but if it happens he be long Liv'd, and that he is not Succeeded by a Martial 
Prince, to revive the Aftivity of the Founder, the Government muſt neceſſarily be Ruined, 
On the other ſide, if two Princes immediately ſucceeding, are Martial and Heroic, they are 
obſerved to do great things, and to advance the Government exceedingly : Dazz4, without 
doubt, was a Perſon no leſs Excellent in Military Experience, than in Learning and Wiſdom 
and ſogreat was his Courage, that he lt: his Kingdom to his Son $2lowon, in Quiet and 
Peace, who by Arts of Peace rather than War, injoycd it happily his Time, upon account of 
his Father ; bur he could not leave it to Rehoboams as he had reccived it of his Father : For 
Rehoboam being neither like his Grand-father in Courage, nor his Father in Wiſdom, Suc- 
ceeded ſcarcely to the ſixth part of his Empire. Bajazet the Twhkiſh Scholar, though more 
Studious of Peace than of War, enjoyed the Labours of Mahomet his Father, who having 
(like David) ſubdued all his Neighbours, left him a Kingdom entire, that might be peacea- 
bly maintained ; but had {Bajazer's Son) Selwmns now Reigning, taken after his Father, and 
not his Grand-father, that Empire had been Ruined ; but he out-goes the Glory of his 
Grand-father. 

From hence may be obſery'd.,that after anexcellentand magnificent Prince,a puſillanimous 
may ſucceed, and the Government ſand but if one poor-ſpirited Prince ſucceeds another 
immediately,”tis impoſfible it ſhould ſubſiſt,unleſs (like Fraxce) it be ſupported by its old Cu- 
ſtoms and Laws : I call thoſe Princes weak and pulillanimous, who are not converſant, nor 
addicted to the Exerciſe of Arms, and do conclude, that the Tranquilliry of Naa's Reign 


(which continued for many Years) was to be attributed to the Courage and Attivity of Ro- 
mulus 
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mulus, which was revived again in Tuwllus the third King, after whom followed Ancus, a 
Princz of ſo Excellent a temper,that he knew howto comport as well in the calms of Peace 
as the cempeſts of War. His firſt pratice was gentle, and by methods of Peace,but findin 
he was look*'d upon as eff-minate, and grew Contemptible co his Neighbours, he perceive 
the way to preſerve his Dignity, was, to berake himſelf co Martial courſes, and manage his 
affairs rather like Romulus than Numa From hence an ufeful example tor all Princes may 
be taken, and it may be obſerved, that whoever is in the pofleſlion of a State, and follows 
the example of Numa, may either keep it, or loſe it, according to the different circum- 
ances of fortune or time. But he who imitates Romulus, and is arm'd with wildom and 
prowels, ſhall be ſure to keep ir, unleſs ſome extraordinary and irrefiflible power intervenes 
to ſupplant him. And 'tis in probability to be thought, that had nor the third King of Rome 
prov'd a Martial Prince,and one who knew by his Arms torecover his decliuing repuration, 
he could never {or with great difficulty) have regained ir, or performed thoſe Exploits 
which he did afterwards : to that whilſt Roxze was a Monarchy, and under the Government 
of Kings, it was under a double danger of deſtruftion, either by the mildneſs, or the Ty. 
ranny of its Pri:.ce. 


—— 
= 
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GHAP. XX 


Two good Princes, immediately ſucceeding, may do great things ; and wel-grounded 
Commonwealths having always a Virtuous Succeſſron, their Conqueſts and Acquiſt- 
tions muſt of neceſſity be according. 


Hen Monarchy was baniſhed by the Romans,their dangers were baniſhed wich them, 
and they lay under no tear of eicher weak Princeor Tyrant ; for the Command 
ot the Empire was put into the hands of the Conſuls, who came to that authority, not by 
[aherirance, or any indirect or violent ambition, but by the ſuffrage of the people, and were 
always Excellent perſons. The Ciry of Rome enjoying from time to time the benefic of 
their Fortune and Virtue,might without much difficulty arrive at the higheſt top of Great- 
neſs and Dignity, (as icdid) in the ſame number of years as it was under the Goyernment of 
Kings. For we {ce in the Examples of Phzlip of Macedon, and his Son Alexander the Great, 
that a Succefſion of ewo Martial Princes (withour a Peaccable interpoſed) is ſufficient to con- 
quer the World. And if it were poſlible in a Monarchy, *tis cafic in a Commonwealth, in 
whole power it is to eleCt, not only two,but an infinite and continued ſucceſſion of virtuous 
perſons ; ſo that in a well-ordered Commonwealth, the {uccethon is conſtantly good. 


CHAP. AXL 


How much that Prince or Commonwealth is to be condemned, which negle&s to train 
up Soldiers of its own. 


HE Princes and Commonwealths of our times,it ro defend themſelves, or offend their 
enemy, (as occaſion ſerves) they be unable to bring Soldiers of their own into the 
kicid, they may thank themſelves, and acknowledge (with Tullus) that 'tis not ſo much 
want of capacity in their ſubjects, as want of wiſdom in them for negle£ting to train them. 
For when Tul/us came tothe Crown, Rome bad been fotty years together in peace, (during 
all Nums's Reign) and there was not a man to be found who had cver ſeen the face of an 
enemy, nevertheleſs his own deſigns being Martial, he reſolved ro make no uſe of the Sam- 
ntes or Tw/cays, or any other Mercenary, but as a wile Prince, to diſcipline his own ; and 
his art and experience was ſuch, that in a ſhort time he made them excellent Soldiers; and 
there is nothing more certain, than chat where men are unapt for War,the fault is not in the 
ſituation or nature of the place, bur in the careleſneſs or defe&t of the Magiſtrate; of which 
we have a freſh and memorable example. There is ſcarce any body ignorant, that of late 
years the Engliſh Invaded France, and entertained no Soldiers but their own ; and yer, 
thoughExgland had had no Wars of thirty years before,and had neither Officer nor Soldies 
who had ever {cen a Bartel, they ventured to attack a Kingdom where the Officers were 
excellent, the Soldicrs very good, having been trained up for (eyeral years together in the 
Qq 2 Italian 
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Italian Wars. This proceeded from the prudence of the Prince, and the excellence of thay 
Government,in which (though in times of peace) the Exerciſe of Arms is not intermitteg . 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas having relieved Thebes,and reſcued it from the Tyranny of te 
Spartans, finding themſelves in the middle of a ſervile and efteminarte people, they (© gy. 
dered it by their Virtue and Diſcipline, that they brought them to the ule of Arms, togk 
the Ficld with them againſt the Spartans, and overthrew them. From whence that Hiſtorian 
infers, that there are Soldiers not only in Lacertemon, but where ever there are men, if there 
be any body to exercife and train them; which Tullus performed moſt exquiſitely among 
the Romans, and is molt excellently expreſled by Yrrgtl, in thele words. 


——Deſideſque movebit 
Tullus in arma wiros. 


No ſoft unaftive People Tullus knows, 
But trains up all promiſcuoutly to blows. 


Irmo. 


CHAF. AXIL 


What is to be obſerved from the Combat betwixt the three Roman Horatii, and the 
three Alban Curiatii. 


Y Articles betwixt Tullus King of Rome, and Metins King of Alba, it was agreed, 

chat which ſ{oever of the two {1des ſhould overcome, that King ſhould have the Do. 
minion of the other. The. Car:atii were all killed ; bur one of the Horattz being lett, Me 
tius and his Albans fell into SubjeCtion ro the Romans. 

Horatius xeturning in great Triumph into the City, and meeting a Siſter of his (who was 
Marricd to one of - 4 Cariati) lamenting the loſs of her Husband, in a great Paſſion he 
killed her; for which inhumanity being brought to his trial, he was, atrer many Argu- 
meats, diſcharged, but more upon his Fathers Intercefſion than his ewn merits. In which 
accident there were three things confiderable ; that we are neyer to venture our whole for- 
tune upon the ſucceſs of a Party.; another 1s, that offences and deſerts are not equaliy re- 
warded in a well ordered City ; the third, that no compact is well made, where the per- 
formance is or ought ro be ſuſpefted. For to become fſeryile, and in ſubjeftion to anather 
City, is a- thing. of ſuch moment and importance, that it is not to be believed that ary 
Prince or State whatſocver ſhould be content that their Liberty ſhould be expoſed to the 
ſucceſs or courage of three of their Citizens; and this was evident in Metzus ; for though 
upon the Victory of the Romans he ſeemed to acquieſce, and promiſed obedience, as by 
Articles was agreed, yet in the fiſt Expedition the Rowzans undertook againſt the Verentes, 
tis manifeſt he would have deceived Twllus, as one who repemed of the Covenants which he 
had made ; bur becauſe of the third we have ſpoken largely already,in the next two Chap- 
ters we ſhall ſpeak only of the other two. | 


| OO 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Fhat our whole Fortune is not to be ventured upon part of our Force, and that for 
that reaſon the keeping of Paſſes is many times dangerous. 


T was neyer thought diſcretion to put your whole Fortune in danger, unleſs your whole 

Force was ready to defend it. This error is committed ſeveral ways; one is when, like 
Tullus and Mettus, they commir the fortune and virtue of ſo many Men, as cither of them 
had in their Army, to the fortune and virtue of three particular perſons, which was but 4 
pitiful part of cither of their ſtrength, not conſidering how, by that agreement, all the 
pains which their Predecefſors had taken to eſtabliſh their Liberty, and enable their tellow 
Cirizens to defend it, was rendred vain and ineffetual, by putting it into the power of three 
perſons ro deſtroy it; than which {in my judgment) thoſe two Kings could not have done 
worſe. Another great error is, when, upon the approach of an enemy, we truſt all co the 
keeping of an avenue, or the defence of a Paſs, unleſs ir may be done with our whole 


force; in that caſe indeed the relolution is good ; bur if the paſſage be' narrow, and not 
| room 
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room enough for your whole power, it is uncertain and dangerous ; and that which per- 
ſwades me to be of char opinion,ts the example of ſuch as having been invaded by a potent 
Enemy, though their Country was environed with Mountains aud Rocks, yer they would 
not arrend and engape the Enemy upon the Pafles or Mountains, but marched our of their 
holds to encounter him z or clfe (which 1s as bad) they forlook their advantages, aid cx- 

fred him in ſome Plain or convenient place within : And the reaſon is (as atorcſaid) be- 
cauſe many men cannot be brought to detend ſuch places as arc Rocky, tor want ot {ub- 
ſifance ; and the paſlage being ſtreight, it can receiye but tew people, and by conlequence 
isnotable to ſuſtain the inſult of a very great Army, and the Enemy may bring as many as 
he pleaſes to attack it,becaule his buſineſs is not to tix there, bur to palsthorow and be gour 
whereas he who is to defend ir, cannot be in any conſiderable Body, being (by reaton oi 
the uncertainty of the Enemics approach) to lie there continually , though (as I laid be- 
fore) the places are both barren and (treighr. Having loſt therctore that pals which you 
imagined to keep, and upon which your Atmy and People did wholly rely.che remainder 
&> your Army, and Subjects are poſlefſed with luch a tcar, chat you can have no farther 
trial of their courage, bur all pgces tro wrack, and your whole Fortune loſt, but with part 
of your Army. With what difficulty Hazmbal patled the Alps berwixt France and Lombardy, 
and berwixt Lombardy and Tuſcanythere is no body ignorant;nevertheleſs the Romans cholte 
rather to attend him upon the Teſt, and afterwards in the Plain of Arezzo, where the dan- 
ger was equal both ro the Enemy and them ; than to carry their Army up into the Clouds 
upon the Rocks and the Snow, to be conſumed by the incommodity of the place. before 
the Enemy came at them. And whoſoever ſhall read Hittory deliberately, ſhall find tew 
great Caprair's that would coop themſelves up in fuch Paſles and Streights, not only tor the 
reaſons abovelaid, but becaule all of them cannot be flopt,the Mountains in that reſpect 
being like the Fields, having not only their Roads and High-ways, but by-paths and paſla- 
gs, which though not obſerved by Strangers, are well cnough known to the Inhabirants, 
who will be always ready to conduct the Enzmy, to remove them farther off who lic con- 
ſtantly upon them. Of this a late Example may be brought, in the year 1515, when Fraz- 
cs King of France delign'd to pals into /taly for the recovery of Lombardy, the great ob- 
jetion by thoſe who were againſt the Expedition, was, That the Spizzers would obſtruct 
his paſſage over the Mountains, which argument was found idle afterwards, for the King 
of, France waving two or three places which they had guarded , paſſed by a private 
and unknown way , and was upon their Backs in 7taly, before they perceiv'd him ; 
ſo that being mightily ſurprized, the Enemy quitted his Poſts, and retired into 7raly, 
and all che Lomwbards (ubmirted ro the French ; they being deceived in their opinion, who 
thought the Frexch were with more Eale and Conycnience to be obſtrufted in the Moun- 
tains. 


— 


Cit A P. XXIV. 


In well Ordered Governments, Offence and Deſert are never ſet one againſt the 
other, but he who does well, is rewarded ; and he who does otherwiſe , is Pit» 


niſhed. 


fm Merits of Foratius were very great, having by hisown ſingle valor and conduct, 
overcome the Cariatizs, after which he committed a molt abominable aft, in killing 
his own Siſter ; which Murder was ſo hainous in the Eyes of the Rowaans, that he was 
brought ro a Trial for his Life, though his deſerts were fo treſh and confiderable ; which ar 
firſt fight ſeem ingrateful in the people ; but he who examines it ſtrictly, and weighs how 
necetſary and facred a thing Juſtice ought to be in evcry Commonweal:h, will find them 
more blameable for diſcharging,than they would have bcen tor condemning him ; and the 
realon is, becauſe in a well conſticutcd State no man's good ations ſhould indemaitie him 
tor doing ill ; for puniſhment being as due to i!l ations, as rewards arc to pood, having 
rewarded a man for doing well,hc is ſatisfied for what he did,and the obligation diſchar- 
ped ; ſoas if akerwards he commits a Crime, he is to be puniſhed ſeverely according to the 
Nature of his offence; by the obſeryation of which Orders,a City may continue free a long 
ume, which otherwiſe will quickly go to ruin. For if a Citizen having perform'd any 
great Exploit for his Tountry, ſhould expett not only honour and reward for what he has 
done, but priviledge and impunity for any miſchief he ſhould do afterwards, his infolence 
would in a ſhort time grow inſupportable, and incoufiltent with Civil Government. So 
then 
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- ties, advance the Poor, and impoveriſh the Rich, that what is ſaid of Dazrd, may bt 


then it is verv neceſſary for diſcouragement from ill ations, to recompence good, which 
was the practice in Rome, and though where a Commonwealth is poor, her rewards can. 
not be great ; yet even vut of that Imall (tock, ſhe is to be punCtually grateful, for a thing 
(how le ſocver) given in acknowledgment of ones good Service (let it be never fo great) 
is lock'd upon as Honourable, and received as a Magnificent reward. The Stories of Hyg. 
tins Cecles, and Mutins Scevola are generally famous. Corle: with incomparable Courage 
maintained fight azainlt a great body of the Enemy upon the Bridge over Taber till it was 
cut behind him, and their paſſage obſtruſted : The other deſigning againſt che liſe of Py. 
ſenna King of Tw'capy, and killing bis Secretary by miſta&?, being apprehended,and brough; 
betore the King, to ſhow the courage and conſtai cy of the Remans, he thruſt his own hand 
inn the fire, and burnt it off before his face ; and how were they gratified 2 marry each gf 
them bad rwo Starora's, which is as much ground as can be ſown with two Buſhels of 
Corn. The Hiſtory of Manltns Cap'rolinus is no leſs remarkable: Having relieved the Cz. 
pitol (which the Freach had ({urpi1zed in the nighr) and beaten them our again, his Come. 
rades in requiral gave him a certain meaſure of Flower, which (as times went then) wag z 
mighty reward, and cſteemed fo adrquare to the Service,that Maxlrus a;terwards either our 
of ambition or ill nature, cauſi-ga Tumulc in Rome, and endeavouring todebauch the Peg. 
ple, (his former Exploits being as they thought amply rewarded) without farther regard tg 
bim, they threw bim hcaillong down that ( aprtol, which he had (o glorioully preleryed. 


— 


CHAP. XXV. 


Though it is many times convenient to reform the old Fundamental Cuſtoms of a free 
City, yet it 1s convenient ſtill to retain ſome ſhadow and appearance of their aw 
cient WI ays. 


E who deſires to ſet up a new Form of Government in a Commonwealth, that ſhall 

be laſting, and acceptable ro the people, is with great caution ro preſerve at lealt 
tome ſhadow and reſemblance of the old, T hat the people may (if poſlible) be inſeoſible of 
the Innovation ; for the Generality of Mankind do not penetrate fo far into thingy, but 
thar outward appearance is as acczptable to them as vericy ir ſelf. For this cauſe the Ro. 
”ans at the beginning of their Liberty, when their Kings were expelled, thought it expe- 
dictit to create two Conſuls inſtead of one King, afhgning them cnly XII LiRors, that their 
number might not exceed whar attended upon the King. Befides this, chere was an Anni- 
verſary Sacrifice in Rozz7, in which the Miniſtry of the King was of nec*lhry required : To 
falve chat defeCt, the Remars created a chicf of the ſaid Sacrifice with the Title of Royal 
Prieſt (but with ſubordination ro the High Prieſt) by which Artifice the people were ſatis 
fice with their Sacrifice, ard took no occaſt 1 ro complain for the expulſion of their King, 
He therefore who defires to reform the Policy of a State, and to intro Juce a new, is to dil- 
guile it ro the p:ople by che recention (ar leaſt in appearance) of ſome part of the ancient 
Cuſtoms, that may keep them ſrom diſcerning it; and if at any time by accident there be 
a tiecetliry ot changing the power, the numbec and duration of the Magiſtrates, it will be 
convenient to contiue the Name. This (as I ſaid before) is to b2 obſerved by any one who 
would eſtabliſh an Ablolure Power either in a Republick ; or Monarchical way, but he 
who would ereCt ſuch an Abſolute Power, as by Authors is cailed Tyrannics,muſt unravel 
che whole bottcm, and innovate all. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


A new Prince in a new Conqueſt , is to make every thing new. 


Hoever makes himſelf Lord of a City or State (and eſpecially if he finds him(elt 

weak, and ſuſpects his abilicy ro keep it) if he intends not to continue the Go 
yernment in the old way, either by Kingſhip or Commonwealth, the beſt courſe he can 
take is ro {ubvert all, co turn every thing toplic turvy ; and make all things as new as him- 
ſelf. To alter the Magiſtracy, create new Titles, ele new perſons, conter new Authot- 


ſaid of him, Eſurtentes impletit bonts, & divites dimiſut inanes. He filled the hungry with 
goul 
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good 117gS) and the Rich he ſent empty away. Belides it is his intereſt ro Build new Cities, 
raerect vew Corporations z to Demoliſh and Uncharrter the old ; to ſhi r the Iahabirants 
from one place to another ; in a word, {o to Tols and Tranipole every thing, that there be 
no Honour, nor Wealth, nor Preferment in the whole Province, but what is ownabie to him. 
And for this, he need go no fariher than Philip of Macedon (Father to Alexander the Great) 
or bis Pattern, who by this pratice,of a ſmall Prince, made himſelf Monarch of all Greece, 
ot whom it is ſaid, That he removed his People, as a Shepherd atd his Fold. Thoſe Ways 
are Cruel, and contrary, not only to all Civil, but toall Chriſtian, and indeed Human Con- 
verlarion 3 for which Reaſon, they are to be rejefted by every Body: For certainly "tis bereer 
:9 remain a private Perſon, than to make ones ſelt King, by the Calamity and DeltruCtion 
of his People. Nevertheleſs, he who negleCts rotake the fiſt good way, if he will preicrve 
himſelf, muſt make uſe of this bad ; for though many Princes take a middle way berwixe 
hoch, yerthey find it exrream difficult and dangerous; for being neither good nor bad, 
they are neither Fear'd nor Bclov'd, and lo unlikely to proſper. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Men are as ſeldom perfe@ly bad, as they are perfe@ly good. 


N the Year 15o5. Pope Julius II. Marche his Army into Bologns to drive the Family 
of the Benttwogls out of that Stare. where they had Commanded with Supremacy a 
ttuadred Years. In the ſame Expedition, he reſolyed ro remove John Pagolo Baglione out 
of Perugia (where he had Ulurped) and ina word, all ſuch Tyrants as had got any Church 
Lands into their poſſeſſion. Coming to the Town with the defire and reſolution aforeſaid, 
he atzended not till he could March in with his Army ; but entred as it were, Naked and 
Dilarmed (though Fohn Pagolo was in Prilon in the Cty, and many of his Party which 
were got together to detend him) fo that Trar ſported with the uſual vehemence where- 
with he managed all his Atfairs, he put himſelt (wich his bare Guards) into the Hands of 
his Enemy ; yet he ſucceeded ſo well, that he carried Pagolo off with him, and put in ano- 
ther Governor in behalf of the Church. Wiſe Men, who were then about his Holineſs, 
admiring the Temerity of the one, as much as the Puſillanimity of the other, could nor 
imagine how it ſhould come to pals, that Pagolo having his Enemy, as it were, Naked in his 
» Hands, and by conſequence an opportunity (with perpetual glory to himſelf) to have ſe- 
cured him, and pillaged his Equipage (for all the Cardinals were then with him, with the 
moſt precious of their Jewels) ſhould fo ſtrangely negleCt it; eſpecially when they confſide- 
red that it was neither Conſcience nor good Nature which reſtrained him ;z for neither of 
thoſe were to be ſuppoſed in a Mar,, who had been naught with. his own Siſter, and Mur- 
thered ſeveral of his Relations, tro make his way to the Government z wherefore it was con- 
cluded to happen, becauſe it is ſo provided by providence, that no Man can be exquifſtely 
Wicked, no more than good in Perteftion ; for wherethere is any thing great and magnih- 
cent in a Miſchief, they know not how to commit it: So Zohn Pagolowho made no Bones 
of either Parricide or Inceſt, could nor, or (to (peak more properly )durſt not make ufe of 
his opportunity to perpetrate a thing, which would have filled the World with admiration 
of his Courage, and made bis Memory Venerable to Poſterity ; for he would have been the 
rſt, who had given his Cardinals to underſtand how little it is to their Repuration to Lord 
It, and Luxuriate as they do; and the greatneſs of the Fat would have lIcflened the Scan- 
dal, and prevented any danger that might enſue. 


—— 


CHAP. XXVIIL. 


For what Reaſons the Romans were leſs ingrateful to their Citizens, than the 
Athenians. 


Ny foceer reads and obſerves the paſſages in Common-wealths, will find a touch of 
ingratitude towards their Citizens in them all, but leſs in Rowe than in Athens, 
and perhaps in any other Republick whatever. The Reaſon (I ſuppoſe) was, becauſe Rom? 
had not that occaſion of Jealouſic as Athens had : For in Rome, from the expulſion of the 
Kings, -to the time of Sys and Marius, the Liberty of the City was never diſturbed by ws 

Man 
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Man within ic ; 1o that there being no reaſon to apprehend, there was no reaſon to 
ce. In Athens it was otherwiſe; tor their Liberty being Invaded and taken away by P. 
fiſratus, when it was moſt flouriſhing, and compleat ; and that by a prerence of adyang; 
it: Thev no looner recover'd ir ; but remembring the Injuries which they had receive; 
and their paſſzd ſervitude, they flew out into ſuch.an exorbitancy of Revenge, that the, 
puniſhed nor only the Faults of their Fellow Citizens, but the leaſt Umbrage, and Apex! 
ances of them, trom whence followed the Baniſhment and Execution of ſo many excelle 
Perſons : Hence came the Oftractſnz Laws, and all the re{t of the outrages committed alter. 
wards upon the chicf of their City, for as the Writers of Politicks obſerve very well, t+ 
People are more cruel and vindicative, who haveloſt and recovered their Liberty, than 
who have preſerved ir, as it was left them by theic Fathers. He therefore who conſider 
what is ſaid, will neither condemn Athens, nor magnific Rome ; but impure all to neceſh 
upon the diverliry of accidents which hapned in each City. And certainly, it it be (erioyſy 
conſidered, it wiil appear, that it the Liberty of the Romans had been opprefled, as the 
Liberty of cke Athenrans was, Rome would have been no better Natur'd, or ſhown 
compatlion to its Fellow Citizens, than Athens did: And this may be Infallibly degyce; 
by what hapned (after the Expulſion of the Kings) againſt Collatinus and P. Pin, 
for Collatin''s (though he had been very ative in aſſerting their Liberty) was Baniſhed ic 
bearing only the Name of Targain: and the other had like to have rai the ſame Ceſtiny 
for Building a Houſe only, vpon the Topof Mcunt Celtus, which they luſpeted was tocom. 
mand theCi:y. Sv that it may probably be preſumed (by its ſuſpicion and ſeverity jr 
the two caſes aforelaid) that Rome would have Exerciled the lame Ingratitude, had 
ic been Ir;jured 2 irs Minority, as Athens had been. And that I may have no occaſion 
ro diſcourſe of Iogratitude hereatter ; I ſhall ſpeak of it more Jargely in che followirg 


Chapter. 


CHAP, XXIX. 


Whether the Prince, or the Peeple, is moſt ſubje@ to be ingrateful. 


ND becauſe we have undertaken to enlarge upon this ſubjelt, I think it not amiſs 
examine which are moſt frequently guilty of Ingratitude, the Prince, or the People: 
ror berter explicacion, | ſay, Thar Men are Ingraieſu], either out of ſuſpicion, or avatice. 
For it a Prince, cr Republick, ſend out ary ot their great Captains upon ſcme important 
Expedition, which the 1aid Captain atchievcs, and gains Honour to himlelf, and Reputation 
to his Maſter ;, in this cale the Pi ince, or State, is obliged ro reward him ; but if inſtead 
rewarding, they Caſheer, or Diſgrace him, or our of a coyctous principle, deny him his 
Pay, the Iogratitude is inexcuſable ; ard leaves a Scandal behind ic that can never be worn 
our, and yer.many Princes are too guilry of it ; Cormelins Tacttrs gives us the Reaſon in thi 
Sentence, Proclivins eſt iyjurice, quam beneficto vicem exolvere, quia gratia onert, ultt0 11 queſt 
habetur. *Tis more nataral to return an Injury, than a Courteſte, becauſe Courteſies are burthen 
jome, but Revenge is ſweet. Bur it this Ingratitude, cirher in Prince or People, proceed 
nor ſo much tr m avarice, as ſ{picion, in that caſe it is ſomewhat cxcuſable, and of that 
kind we read of good ſtore, as when a General has Corquered a Province or Empire fot 
his Maſter, when he has exterminated his Enemics, enriched his Army, and gain'd himlelt 
a preat Name, "ts impothble but he muſt be fo acceprable ro his own Soldiers, and fodread- 
fal ro his Enemics, as nit bzget a jealouſie in the Prince; tor the Nature of Man being 
Jealous and Ambitious, and not to be confined within the bounds of his Fortune, it canaot 
be, but if the Prince has taken a Farcy, that the glory ot his General is a diminution to hr, 
the General muſt by ſome vain-glorious, or diſcontented Action, eſtabliſh and corfirmit; 
and then whar has the Prince to do ;, but to ſecure himſelf, either by cauſing him to be 
Murthered, by raking away his Command, leſſening his Reputation with the Soldiers and 
People, and by all ways of induſtry, poflefting them, that the Viftory was not obtained by 
any Condutt of his, but by the kindneſs of Fortune, vileneſs of the Enemy, or prudence 
aud good management of the reſt of the Officers. | 
After Veſpaſuun (being in Fadea) vas declared Emperour by his Army, Antonius Prim 
being ar the ſame time in [I/yrig with another Army, declared tor the Emperour, and March: 
ed into Ttaly againſt Yitellus, who was then Paramount in Rome ; and having Beaten him! 
two pitch'd Battels, he enrer'd che Ciry in the Name of Yeſpaſian: So that Muttanu 


being ſent againſt Yitelzus by Veſpaſian, he found the Enemy broken, the Town taken, 
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and all ei: 2s cone by Antons (0 Bis 11nd, And how was he required 2 vv ny Muitans 
tek away bis Commiliton, remove him from the Army. and by degrees fo Ifirred his 
Anhority in Rome, that Antares gowg 10 Aſia to make bis Complaints to Ye{paſitn, 
was recerv2ll fo coidly, that in a thart rime he was {tripr of all kind of Authority, ain Died 
very miſcravle: And of this Nature |: xamplcs arc very tiequent 1 1 Hiſtiry ; every Body 
LOWS HOW m our L13Cs Goat: o Ferraote, being the King of Arragon's General in tlic 
Kingdom of Naples againitthe Frezch, brhaved imlelt fo well, tat by his linguiar Cor. 
att he Conquered 1t, and put it holly under the Gbedicace of his Maſter, who comiag 
arerwards ts Naples himlelt, rook trom him the Command of his Army, diipofif}24 him o: 
many {tro g P'aces wir'ch he heig 1n that Country, and carried him with num 1:t0 Spare, 
whore not Lovg aiter, be Dicd 12 Gb/Carity. But there 1s no Remedy ;, thele kind of jra- 
tics are ſonaturalto Princes, that itis almoſt impoſlible tor then to be graretul ro auy 
\/:11, who has periormed anv great ti:1:;g4or tem. Avrlit it be {o with Rings, no won- 


neſsco both rheſe, makes them (9 o:ren gnilty of Ingrattiude. Asrorhe friſt point, we thall 


he cccafion of great Miſchiets in a corrupt Commun-wealth, and Tyranny does many 


Exmy, the danger and tedioufiels of the War (which he had concluded in a very ſhort 


whcrevpon Cato (a Man of great eſteem for his Piery and Juſtice) rook up the Cudgels a- 


on, which ſhall be proved hereatter., 


CHAFP. XAAX 


What Rales are to be obſerved ly a Prince or Common-wealth to avoid this Vice 
of Inratitude, and how a General or great Citizen is to demean himſelf to 
elude it, 


O avoid the neceflity of living always in ſuſpicion, and being Ingrateful to his Mfni- 
ters, a Prince ought togo Perſonally with his Arniics, as was done at firſt by rhe 
Emperours of Rome, as the Great Turk does now, and as all they do and have done that are 
Valiant and Couragious: for in ſo doing, the Honour and Profic of their Victoricsaccrews to 
themſelves; but where they are not preſent at their Conquelts the mlelves, the Honour re- 
dounds upon their Officers, and they have not any compleat enjoyment of their Succelles, 
till they have Eclipſed, if not Extinguiſhed that Glory in otlicr People, which they durt nor 
venture for them(elves ; ſorthat their Ingraticude, and Injuſitce to their Officers, does them 
more Viſchicf than their Conqueſts do _ goud. But when out of negligence, oi 
\ x mor. 
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EET os 
Kwp.ud.ac, hy lit at Home Idle themiclves, and {cad their Generals in their licad, 
k:uw no berrer precept togive them, than what they know already themſelves. As to the 
Ge cral, ii be finds that je:lovlic inevitable, he bas his choice of ewo things. As (gon as 
the War is ended, he is voluntarily to'lay down his Commiſhon ; and to preſent it tg his 
R1:fter, beiore he has orc: ſion ro demand it, uſing gr Cat CAre, that none of his AQtions dil. 
cover him. tobe cichcr Intolent or £mbicious ; that his Prince having no caule to lulpe& 
him, may havethe great: robligation to reward him. If this way doesnot pleaſe, the other 
is Quice comraiy; and that is, to declare hinmtelt boldly, and try always to ſer up for him. 
felt. cajuling and lweeanivg his Soldiers and Subjets, making new Alliances with his Neigh. 
bouts, {izing upon the ſtrong Towns, corrupting the Officers, a.:d where they will not he 
c rtupt'd, {ecmi g rem ſome other way, and by doing thus, he ſhall be even with hjs 
Lotd, icr his Inuratiiude deſigned : And belides theſe two ways, there Is none that ] 
kuow. Bri (asI taid br ore) becauſe Men can :;cither be good nor bad in extemity, ir 
happ<ns thar great Mcn are unwilling to quit their Commands, and reure after the pajn. 
ing of a Victory ; bchave themſelves Modeſtiy, they cannot z and to uſe 11gour in an Hy. 
rourable way, is impoflible. So thar wizilſt they are in ſuſpence, and uncertain whici 
C: ufc ro $tcer, rhey are wany tines dcftioved, Asto a Cmmor-wealth, that woule pre: 
ferve and cxempr it felf (fem this dereftable vice of I! gratitude, the ſame Remedy canner 
be prelciibed, as vas p:clcribed toa Prince; for not being able to manage its Wars in Perſon 
25 a Prince mav do, the Command of their Forces mult of necethicy be committed to ſome 
of thcir Subjects. The beſt way they can rake, is to follow the Example of Rozee, and that 
will rc:der them leſs Tag: areful than their Neig'-bours. In the Wars of the Roman, by 
a”.C!:3 Criullom, all Pcoplc were employed, 2S ucll Nobies as others, and from therce it 
carve, that they wrre always well furniſh d with Generals and Officers of ail ſorts, which 
kept them from being jeatiu; ©: ary one, having ſo many of e£qual Merit ro oppoſe him : 
Petites which, there were expreſs Laws againſt Ambition, and all People ſo narrowly ob- 
ſerved,that no Man durlt diſcover the leaſt deſign or inclination; that way and in the ceration 
of DiCtatots, he was commovly preferi'd, who debas'd himſelt molt, or diſcovered leaſt 
defire to obtain it ; by which means, preventing the occaſion of ſuſpicion, they prevented 
the gratitude, Thar State therefore which would avoid the guilr of Ingratirude, is to imi- 
tate Rozze, and that Perſon who would avoid the cficfts, mult obſetve bow the Roman 


defended themſelves. 


Is nn - ee ee. 
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—— 


CHAP AM 


That the Romans uſed no extraordinary puniſhments towards their great Captains, 
when they committed an Frror of Ignorance, or Malice, provided the Government 


was not damnified by it. 


FLO HE Romazys (+5 I ſaid before} were not only leſs unthankful, than their Neighbours, 

bur they were more Human and Genrle in the puniſhment of their Generals, than 
any otter State ; it their miſcarriaze was Malicious, they puniſhed it not ſeverely ; but it 
It was by Iznorzance or Miſtake, infteal of Revenge, they did many times reward it ; and 
this chevy did upon very gi ave coultderation : For rhe Romans underſto2d the charye of an 
Army to be fo ercata care, and of fich rranſcendent Importance, that whoever undertook 
it, ovghr to have his Mind free, and irdifturbed by any other reſpeCEt or troubles whatſo- 
ever, for his thoughts being with his troubles, he would never mind his Arm», nor take 
any a''vaniage. For Example, an Army is {ent into Greece againſt Phi!/4p of 17 cedog, or 
mo [taly againft Hanabal, or thoſe Peopie upon the Frontiers, whic': | 1! ben Conquered 
before, and the Captain wio has the General Command, is Jowen wi hal! (ho cas which 
do commonly attend great and extraordinary Ente- priz2s. Neva i to ole nectthary 
cares fr his Army, there ſhoa!d be ſuperadded a Fear a” d appreherſton of ci, ywithed 
at his retory (if things went otherwiſe tha! well) and pc: prrual refl xion upon thoſe who 
have hcen abuſed and pnt ro Death npon the ſame ſcore, it muſt needs diiturh the Tranquilli 
ty of k's Mind, and make him unfit for anv great Altion. The wile Romans thin; the 
Iifary and Diſhonovr of Iofing a Batiel, puniſhment enough, withone heaping one © Mis 
Eton upon another. And as to thoſe whole Errors proceed, rather from M :lice than Izn9- 
rance, we have another Example. Sergins, and Virginius, had each of them an Army, 
and were Encamped before Yer : Sergius was Poſted againſt the Tuſcars, and Virgemins 


on the other fide, againlt ary Body elle. I; hapned, the Fuliſci having joyned with leveral 
Ot 
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of their neighbours, came to fall upcn Sergins. Sergins had notice, and found himſelf too 
weak ; yet rather than fend to his Lompanion tor Supplies, he chole to be routed ; and 
Pirginius cn the other t1de, though he knew his diltrels, wou'd by no means relieve him, 
mnivls he defired it ; {o that the Roman Army was cut cft by the ambition and emulation 
of their Generals ; a thing of very ill example, had it been ſuffered to paſs wi:hout puniſh» 

ent. 
« Nevertheleſs, whereas other States w.:.u!d have puniſhed them with death,Rome inflited 
only a Pecuniaty mulCt, bur their crime deſerved ſharper correction, but che Romans were 
unwilling to do any thing againſt cuſtom, which (as is ſaid betore) is very lacred with chem. 
As co theerrors of ignorance, we have anocher example in Varro, by whoſe tolly aiid raſh- 
neſs the Rowars having loſt the Bartel of Cannas agaiiſt Hanmbal, ard brought their 
whole Government in danger, had Hanmbal known how to uic, as well as gain a Vidcto- 
ry ; vec his offence having in it more of ignorance? than malice, whea he came back, the 
Senate went out to meet him in their Formalitics, and not being able co congratulate his ſuc- 
ceſs, they gave him thanks tor his return,and that De ſulute retpublice non deiperaſſet, That 
he did not deFpair of thar Affairs. W hen Papirius Curſor the Dictator would needs put Fa- 
bius to death, becauſe contrary to orders he had fought with the Saxzmies; among other 
reaſons which the Father of Fabtus urged againſt that ſentence, this was one, that the Peo- 
ple of R:zne had cill that time never been lo ſevere upon any of their Commanders for the 
loſs of a Battel, as Paprrivus would now be upon the Victor for gaining one. 


CHAP. XX XII. 


A Commonwealth or Prince is not to defer his Beneficence till the ne- 
ceſſity of the Obje@ requires tt. 


'HE Liberalicy of the Romans to the People ſucceeded very well when Porſenna inva- 
] ded Rome in bchalt of the Tarquins; tor the Senate apprehending the People might 
be brought to reſtore the Kings rather than endure the War, to oblige them, releas'd their 
Gabels upon Salt, and all their other Duties, declaring the People were ſufficient Benefa- 
Qors to the publick ; in providing, and bringing up their Children z all which was done to 
cajole them into ſuch an humour as might make them endure the Siege, and ſwallow the 
Calamities of the War : But let no man rely upon this example, and defer his indulgence 
to the people, till the enemy be upon his back ; for it ſhall never ſucceed fo well ro bim 
as it did to the Rowaxs, becauſe the multitude will think themſelves more obliged ro the 
enemy than to him, and belicve, that when the necelfity is over, they ſhall be as bad as be- 
tore. The reaſon why this way ſucceeded ſo happily to the Rowans, was, becauſe their 
State was but new, and ſcarce {ctled, and the People were ſenſible that ſeyeral Laws were 
made before for their advantage and reputation ; as particularly the Law of appeal to the 
people; ſo as they were able to {atisfie themſelves that the benefits which were confer'd upon 
them by the Senate,proceeded rather from a dilpolicion 1a the Senate to do them good,than 
from any apprehenſion of the enemy:Beltides,the injuries and outrages of theirKings lay freſh 
and heavy upon their Memories. But thelc caſes hapning very ſeldom,'tis bur yery {cldom 
that ſach remedics ſucceed ; wherefore it is better for any Commonwealth or Prince to con- 
ſlider the worſt before-hand, and what people he is moſt like to have need of in time of 
adverſity ; and to live ſo with them in time of proſperity, as that they may be encouraged 
to relieve him upon any diſtreſs. And he who afts otherwiſe, whether Prince or Common- 
wealth, (bur eſpecially a Prince) and preſumes, when the danger is hanging over his head, 
that it is time enough to favour the people, wil! fi:d himſelf miſtaken, and the people rea- 
dier to comribute to his ruin than defence. 
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C H A P. XXXIIL 


If an inconvenience increaſes cither within a State, or againſt it ; it 1s better to tem- 
porize and comply, than to endeavour to remove it by violence. 


HE Roman Commonwealth increaſing in Empire, Reputation and Force, their neigh. 
# þ bours not having conſidered it.nor what damage that greatneſs might pull down yp. 
on them, began now (when too late) to diſcover their error z and being willing to do that 
now which had been more eaſie before, forry little States of them Conftederated apainſt 
Rome The Romans, among their uſual proviſions in caſe of imminent danper,created a Dj. 
fator, who, without any mans advice, miglit refolve as he pleaſed, and exccure his reſoly. 
tions without being called to an account. T his Magiſtrate was not only the occaſion of over. 
coming their enemies at that time, bur was very uſctu] upon all accidents afterwards when 
their Dominion increaſed. Which may teach us, that when either at home within, or 
abroad againſt a Commonwealth, an inconvenience ariſes, (whether from an 1:,ward or an 
outward caule it is not material) tis better counſel ro comply and temporize, than to endea- 
your furiouſly to (uppreſs itz for to rchiſt, is to'augment it, and to pull down upon our 
heads what we were but afraid of before. And thele kind of accidents fall out 11 a Com- 
monwealrch oftner from intriv{ick than excrinfick cauſes, where the power and authority 
of ſome Citizen is permitted roincreaſe too faſt, and more than 1s convenient for the ho- 
nour or benefit of the State z or when ſuch Laws are abrcgared or neglected as were moſt 
for the intercſt of their Stare : which error, if ſuffered ro run on, will be more dangerous 
to oppoſe than to comply with ; for ir is ſo much che harder to find out theſe inconvenien- 
Cics in the beginning, by how much 'tis natural for all people ro fayour every thing that is 
new, eſpecially it introduced by a young man , with the leaſt ſhew or pretence of advan- 
tage ; for if a young Gentleman appears in a Commonwealch endued wich more than or- 
dinary qualities, the cycs of the whole City are immediately upon him, they run urani- 
movſly to reſpeCt him, and pay him all the honour that can be imagined ; ſo that it he hay 
the leaſt ſpark of ambition or vain glory, he is preſently putted up, and inflamed with the 
contemplation of his own worth,and the aftcCtion of the people: and when he is arrived at 
{ach an bcight,asto be as vilible as their error, then *tis too lare ; there are but few reme- 
dies in the caſe ; and when moſt of them are applicd,they do but magnific his power. Many 
Examplcs might be brought to this purpoſe, bur I ſhall only inſtance in one. 

Coftmo ar Meaicis (\rom whom the tamous Family of che Meds in our City had their 
firſt Grandcur) was in ſuch repuation for his wiiddom ; and his tellow Citizens were (o ig- 
rorant, that he began to be iormidable to the State, and the Magiſtrates began to think it 
difficult ro take him down, but deſtrutive to ler him ſtand. There was at that time in 
Florence a perion of great experience in matters of Stare, called Ntcolo da Vzano, who be- 
ing well adviied of the firſt fault which he had commirted in not conſidering in time the in- 
convenicncies which might follow upon Coſio's reputation, reſolved to obviate the (c- 
cond ; that is, that no force ſhould be uſed to oppreſs him, as knowing that courſe would 
be the ruin of the State; and (o it proved not long after his death. For the Citizens which 
remained, not following his comdel began to combine, and fortific againſt Cofimo, an3 in- 
deed foic'd him our of Whereupon,his party being increaſed, in a ſhort time called 
1m home again, and nade him their Prince , to which dignity he could never have at- 
rived, bur by the oppoſition of his enemies. 

The ſame hapried to Zulins Ceſar, whole great Virtue and excellent Qualifications te- 
commended him lo highly to the iavour of Pompey and the People, that by degrees he be- 
came terrible, and their favour was turned into tear ; of which Czcero complains, when he 
lays that Pompey began to tear him too late 3 for when his fear prompted him to look out 
tor a remedy, that remedy haſtned the ruin of the State: I ſay then (when this caſe hap- 
pens) it is incomparably beter to remporize, than to endeayour to repel the milchict which 
threatens by violence and force. For many times, by that means, it paſles as it came, and 
goes out of it ſelf, or elſe the damage it brings is the longer a coming. ln theſe caſes 
Princes ought to be very vigilant , leſt going abour ro retrench and leflen the great power of 
a neighbour, they give him opportunity to increaſe ir, and bring themſelves inte greater 
danger ; you arc therefore to compare your own ſtrength, and your enemics ; and it you 
find your (elf the ſtronger, to attack bim couragiouſly ; but if weaker, you had berrer be 
quiet, Jeſt it happens to you as it did to thoſe jittle States who confederaced againſt Rope, to 


whom (as appcared by the cycnt) ic had been much better to have fate ſtill, and a 
youre 
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vaured their Friendſhip, than to hav irricated the great Power of the Rozzany, and forc'd 
them to a War; tor the Komars had never got to thar height, if that Contederacy had nor 
given them occation of crying all experiments for their detence, and put them among the 
reſt, upon the Creation of DiCtators, by which new invention they not only maſtered all 
dangers that threarned them, bur prevented a thouſand miſchie!s, ito which {without that 
remedy) the Commonwealth would moſt certainly have fallen. 


C H A P. XXXIV. 


The Di@atorſhip was uſeful, not hurtful to the Commonwealth of Rome ; and how 
that Power which 3s ufurp'd, and illegally a umed, is pernicious #9 a State, not 
that which 15 conferred legally by the ſuffrage of the Pecple. 


Here are thoſe to be found who have ſaid that the DiQatorſhip was the ruin and de- 

ſtrution of that Commonwealth, alledging that the firſt T yrant chat was cver in 
that City, ſer himſelf up, under the Title of Dictator, and affirming that C.eſar could not 
under any other name have juſtified bis T yranny. 

Thoſe who maintain that opinion did nor examine ir thorowly, and are not for thar rca- 
ſon to be believed. For ic was not the name or dignity of the Diftator which brough: 
Rome into {lavery, but the authority aflumed by the Citizens upon the perpetuation of that 
Office ; and if there had been no {uch thing as Diftator, Ceſar had raken ſome other Title 
upon him to compaſs his deligns ; for when ones power is abſoluce, he can aſſume whac 
name he p'cales ; bur 'ris not a great Title that gives any man power. Whilſt the DiQa- 
torſhip was diſpoſed by publick ſuffrage, it was very beneficial ; thoſe who attained iy by 
ways exrraordinary, abuſed it exceedingly ; the reſt were never known to have done any 
injury to the Commonwealth thorow all the DiCtatorthips : the reaſon is probable,becaulc 
a man mult be endued with many good qualities before he can uſurp ſuch an Authority. 
He muſt be abundantly rich ; he muſt know how to iaſinuate with every body ; he mult 
have a great party, arid make every man his friend , which is not praQticable where the 
Laws are in force ;, and it he had all thoſe qualifications, they would render him ſo formi- 
dable, that the tree voices would ever concur in his eleftion; beſides, the Di&ator was not 
perpetual, but created only upon parcicular exigence,and with limiced power, extending no 
tarther than the preſent danget, during which he had power to dilpoſe of all things at his 
picaſure, and puniſhas he thought good without aiy appeal ; but he could do nothing in 
dimir:ution to the Government, he could not intrench upon the authority of the Senate or 
Pcople, abrogate their old Laws, or inſticute new : fo that the ſhortneſs of his Difatorſhip, 
the limitation of his authority, and the incorruption ©t the people, made it impoſhble for 
him totranſgreſs, and do any milciict to the City ; and on the contrary, that Office has 
been always benchicial, and in my judgment, rhe privcipal in Rowz, and has contributed 
more than all the reſt to make it Miſtreſs of the \World ; for without that, that City had 
neyer been able ro have obviatee ſo many dangers, nor gone thorow fo many difficulcies, 
againſt which their accuſtumed and ordinary mcans would have been of little yalidiry, as 
being roo redious, and flow ; [no one Counſel or Magiſtrate being able to do all things alore, 
but being in a murual necetſi:y rhe one of the other) tor in caſes which require immediate 
remedy, time paſles away, and 1s often loſt whilſt they are in their counſels, and when they 
come to a 1eſolution, 'tis too Jate, and their remedics dangerous. 

Whetetore I think it convenient that a Cemmonwealth have a certain way to be uſed 
only in caſe of urgent necelſity, as the Sezgnory of Yenice, (which at this day is the beſt re- 
gulated Commonwealth in the World; that Stare in time of imminent danger h3s a rcler- 
ved power to confer authority upon lome tew of their Citizens, by virtue of which thev 
may order all as they pleaſe, without the conſultation of the reſt , for when a Common- 
wealth is deſticure of ſome ſuch cuſtom, ic muſt of necctfity be ruined by ſticking to their 
old, or break them to preſerve it ſelf ; and ir were to be wiſh'd that nothing might happen 
in a Cemmonwealth that mighc give occaſion for theſe extraordinary ways; tor though 
thoſe extraordinary ways may ſometimes be good, yer the example is ill,and introduces a 
cuſtom of breaking old orders for good, which atterwards, under that pretence, will be 
broken for ill ; Wherefore that Commonwealth can never be perfect, chat by its Laws has 
not provided againſt every thing, prepared remedics tor every accident, and appointed in 
what manner they ſhall be managed ; which is to be done no berrer way than by a Dida- 
tor, or {ome ſuch Magiſtrate to be created upon extraordinary occafion ; tur wichour them 
thcy 
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they muſt certainly be ruined ; and one thing very remarkable in this order,ts.the wiſdom 
of the Romans in the Formality of its EleEtion ;, for the Dictators being intreduced with 
ſome diminution ro the Conluls, (who being trom heads of the City brought down to 
obedience hike other people, might pothbly refent it, and in time be the occaſion of difſ:r. 
tion in the City) they commirred their Eleftion into the harids of the Conluls, ro the eng 
that upon any extraordinary emergence, when Rowe ſhould have occaſion of ſo extracy. 
dinary a Magiſtrate, the Conſuls ſhould comply the more willingly, becaule they had the 
making them chemſclves;for the Wounds which a man gives himſclt ſpontancoully.ang of 
his own clection, are not ſo grievous as what he 1s forced for tro bear. But towards the lr. 
ter end of their Empire, the Romans, inſtead of a DiCtator, inveſted their Conſul with an 
eq iivalcnt authority io theſe words, Videat Conſul, ne Reſpublica guid detrimenti capiat ; Ly 
it be the C on[ul's care that the Commonwealth recetwes no prejudice. So that to rewrn to our 
matter, I conclude, that the neighbouring States conſpiring againſt the Romans, and en. 
deavourirgto opprels them, made them contrive better, not only for their deterce, bur to 
pur themlſclves imo a puſture, wich more vigor, and counſel, and authority to repel their 
invaſion, and turn their force upon them. 


C H AP. XXXV. 


Flow it came 'to paſs that the Creation of the Decem-virate was prejudicial to the 
Liberty of that State, though it was done freely, and by publick Suffrage. 


N the laſt Chapter we have ſhewn that a power legally conferred,and by the ſuffrage of 
{he peopic, is nor dangerous to the State ; bur that which is uſurped,and gorten by force, 
ro which the eleftion of the Decem-Turi may leem to be contrary, who were cholen by the 
People of Rome to make their Laws, and reform extravagancies in the Commonwealth, 
which Decem-wirs by degrees encroached upon their Liberties, and made them(elves Ty. 
rants. Wherefore we are to conſider what is ſaid, with limitation and reſtraint ; and reſpe& 
both the manner in which ſuch power is confer'd, as likewiſe the time ir is to continue,whe- 
ther for longer or ſhorter : for an abſolute power (though granted bur for a year) 1s very 
dangerous, and produces [uch effc&s as are {utable ro the mind of the p2r{on to whom it is 
granted. And the Power of che Decem wrt (it ex1mined) will be found mucin greater 
than the Power of the Dictators. For notwichſtanding the creation of the DiCtator, the 
Majclty ot the Conſuls and Senate remained, together with the Authority of che Tribune, 
which were as bounds to reſtrain and circumſicribe the Juriſdiftion of the Dictator ; and 
alihough the DiCtator had power to remove any one out of the Confulſhip,or rake from him 
his I ri1bunitial Authority; vet he could not vacate or aboliſh the whole Orders of Senators, 
Conſuls and Tribuncs, make new Laws, nor introduce a new form of Government. $0 
that their cyes being alwavs upon him, he was forced (as it were) to intend only ſuch 
things as were for the benefit of ths Commonwealth. Burt in the creation of the Decem- 
7171 it was otherwiſe ; for the whole power of the people was transfer'd to them, the Cor- 
ſuls an Senate being caſhiered, and rhe power of che Tribunes of the people almoſt quite 
iaid alide ; fo that ſtanding alone in the Government, without Conſuls,or T ribunes, or ap- 
peal to the prople,-or any other Magiſtrate to corre or controul them ; ir was no ſtrange 
thing that the very next year after their creation, they ſhould become intolerable and inlo- 
lear, cſprcially being inſtigated by the ambition of Appruus. And tor this reaſon it is to be 
obſcryed, that when it is ſaid, a Power conferred legally, and by the ſufirage of the people, 
is never prejudicial tothe Stare; it 15 co be ſuppoled ro be confer'd with due circumſtances, 
and for a certain time ; but when the people is cheated, and gives it imprudently and raſhly, 
as in this caſe of the Decem wrt, things never go beucr, which is caſily proved by conf1der- 
ing what it was that kept the DiCtators ſo good, and made the Decem wiri fo wicked ; and 
weighing withal the manner which other Republicks that were repured well ordered, ob- 
ſerved, in conferring their authority tor a long time, as the Spartazs to their Kings, and the 
Penttians to their Dakes:both of them preſcribing them rules and limits that they were not 
to excced, and appointing ſuch Guards upon them as ſhould be able (though they were nc: 
ver lo ill-diſpoſed of themiclves) ro keep them from employing their power to the dett- 
ment of the State. 
Nor is it ſufficient if this Power be confer'd upon good men ; for men are frail, and eaſily 
corrupted,and then in a ſhort time he that is abſolute may caſily corrupt the people, contra 
Friendſhips, make parties, heap up riches, and commit a thouland extravagancics ; nor call 
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the poverty of their Perions, or the wantot Relations prever.t ir, tor Wealth, and Honour, 
ard every thing follows rhem which are ablolute, as we ſhall ſhow particularly when we 
ipcak of the creation of the D:cem-Tur:. 


_— 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Citizens who have Executed t/- 3reateſt Offices, ought not afterwards to diſlain 
* feruple th s, 

n or feruple the lef, 

Arcus Fabins and Cats Manltns being Conſuls, the Romans obrained a glo: ious Vi 

cory over the Verentes, and £36 [£174)ce, in which was Slain QDuiatus Fabins, Brother 
'0 the Conſul, who was choten the Year betore. Frum whence cccation is oftered of ad- 
miring the Excellence of the Roxzan Cunſticution, ar'd obicrving how well it was accommo- 
dared for the enlargement of their Empiie, trom white Model, the more the Common- 
walths of our days dorecede, the more do they wander and deviate from the beſt. For 
though the Romans aticcted Glory and Command as mv1c!t as other People, they did not 
didain rotwithſtanding to Obey 19 ther Arwics, te lame Perſons whom they had for- 
merly Communde.l z an{l ſerve as private Soldiers, where they had to: meriy been Generals, 
This is a practice contrary toche Opinion and Genius of our Age ſo much, that in Yearce it is 
providea by a pubtick Law, that a Citizen who has had a greater Command, may refuſe to 
accept of a leis ſand the City allows it) which Law, though it may be convenient for private 
Perions, mult needs be prejudicial to the publick ; becavie the pablick may with more 
coofidence commit an inferiour Command to a great (ffcer, than pre.er an inferiour Officer 
10 agreat Command : For to a young Soldier, thule places ot Importance are not ſafely en- 
taſted, unleſs Perſons of Experience and Wildom be placed about him, by whoſe Coun- 
ſel he may be «{irefted : And ii the Kowaans bad done then, what the Pexetrans ard other 
Common-weaiths do now, and n.t ſuft:red any Man who had ever been Conſul, to ſerve 
in any other Quality, many tings bad betalicn them that would have endangered their 
Liberty ; and again, it any young Officers had been admitted to the Supream Commands, 
and no Body placed about them to manage and direct them, they would have grown 
diflolute and carelels, and many things have hapned that might have Ruined the 


Fate. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


What troubles and offence was created in Rome by the Agrarian Law ; and how 
dangerous it is to make a new Law oppoſite to an old Cuſtom, with too much 


retroſpe@ ion. 


T is obſerved by mt ancient Writers, that 25 Men are afflicted in Adverſity, ſothey are 
fatiared in Protperity ; and that Jy and Grict have the ſame ct: &s: For when Meg are 
nut nec-{hhtared to Fight, they Fight tor A:mbirion, which is fo powerful in our Minds, chac 
ſer 15 arrive at what height of good Fortune we can, we are never contented, bur are ti}l 
Il-bouring for more z ard this happens to ns, becauſe we are naturally capable of deliri: g 
many things, which we ate unable to compaſs; and theretore our defire beins greater than - 
our power to acquire; our Minds are never at r:(t with what we enjoy. And this is the 
occalion of all our vatieties of Fortune, for wica we are always driviog at more, and 
fearfu] of loft g what is alrcacy i2 our poll it; 1, we are apt to fall into tuſpicions, from 
thence into Quarrels, and from thence into \Vars, which do uiually brivg afcer them the 
Ruin of our Country. This we have diſcourſed, to give you a better contemplation of the 
People of Rome, which by a kind of necetiry waz torced by their Triburitial Power to 
Fortifie themſelves againſt the Oppreſſions of the Patrict: ; bur when they had obtained, 
what indeed neceſlity impelled them to defire, being ir.ftigared by their Ambiticn, they 
went on further, and contended with the Patrice both for Honour, and Eſtate ; which 
was the occaſion of the Seditions about the Agrarian Law, and by degrees, the deftruttion 
of the Common-wealth. And becauſe it is neceſſary in every well-order'd Staic, that 
reſpe&t be had rather to the enrichment of the Pablick, chan particular Citizens, the 
People of Rome could not (in what b-lorg'd ts this Law) but Err againſt the _— 
meuatals 
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mricmnals of than Government , it they were {0 conſtituted, that procels of time com 
give no occalton of difference, unle:ls we will rather affirm, that at firlt al! things were ® 
wc lt, that it was beyond the power of time to diſorder tkem: Be it which way 1: will 
it i; Crain, this Law was never mentioned in Rome, but with great contoverli*, ang 1, 
mir, This Law conlitted principally in two Heads. One was, That no Citiz:s, of Roy, 
ſhould be permitted to poſſeſs mote than a certain proporiion of Land. 'i he other, tha; 

bat Land ſhould be taken from the Enemy, fl uld be divided equally among the People: 
both of which Articles were againſt the Jaicreſt of the Nobility ; for moft of them ha. 
Vi9 more Land than was allowed by this Law, Cir Fortunes by It wcre to be conhifcares 
aug hall of then taken away z and then by the diſtribution of wiag they ſhould take freq 
the Encmy, they ſhonld loſe all opportunity of cnricaing themlclve for the future 5 which 
being; certainly true, and this Law ſo perieftly pernicions to the mtereit © the Nobtlicy, i; 
was never mentioned by the Tribunes, but the Patrici: oppoled it, and with all the eg. 
ocrnels imaginable ; yet not always by Force, but {-metimes by Evaſion, cither cor. 
manding ou: their Armies upon ſome pretended defign, or by ſctting up another Tribe 
in cppolition to him who propoſed the Law, that thereby they might cifſelve it, or el(c 
by {crding new Colonies. And fo it hapned when the Colony was fent to Antiume, at the 
time when the difference was ſo high berwixr the Patrzcirand the Agrarears, that no other 
expcedicnt could be found to keep them from Blood. Livy tells us, That there were very 
few that would Liſt themſelves upon that accompr, to fill up the nurnber of that Col:y, 
fo much more did the Pcople prefer an allotment about Ropze, than in any other place. Byr 
afterwards the Quarrcl grew hivher, and to appeaſe their Seditions, the Romzazs were glad 
ro ſerd their Armics ſometimes tothe extreameſt parts of 1taly, and ſometimes b:yand 
tiem. But afterwards it falling our, that the Lands which they rook from the Encmy 
were remote, at great diſtance from Rome, and not to be cultivared with any convenience, 
the Pcople grew weary, and inſiſted not fo fiercely on their Agrarian Law : "They began 
alſo to be more modcrarte in thoſe kind of confilcations, but when any Country was (ciz. 
ed, they {cnt Colonics to plant them : With theſe Arts they skin'd over thcir animoſities 
till che time of the Gracc/4, who reviving them again, gave occal1»1 to the Ruin of 
thcir Geyernment : For the Nobility having encrealed their Strength, the Quarrel ad. 
vanced ſo far, that they came to Blows, and the Magiſtrate being un2ble to reltraia them, 
the fury of the Fattion encreafing, cach Party began to look our tor a Head. The Peg. 
ple chole Marins, and made him four times Conſul (with ſome little interval} which 
Authority be manaecd fo well to his own advantage, that by the Power and Intereſt which 
he had got inthat ume, he made himſelf thrice Coriful afterwards. The Nobility l:aving 
no other Remedy againit lo growing a Plague, applied themſelves to SyVa, and having 
mare him their Chict, they tcl to down-right Wars, which were carried on with much 
Blood and variety of Forte, till at laſt the Nobility prevailed. The fame Faftion re- 
vived again in the days of Ceſar and Pompey, and was attended by the d.ſtrufion of the 
Stare : For Ceſar Eſpouſing the Marian Party, and Pompey the Sylan ; Ceſar overcame, 
and was the firit that ſet up a Tyranny in Rome ; after whole time, that City conld never 
recover its Liberty, This was the beginniug, and this was the end of the Agrarian Lam, 
which may ſeem to contradift what we have laid elſewhere, thatthe Diſcords and Enmity 
betwixt the People and Senate of Rowe, conduced to the enlargement of their Empite, and 
the conſervation of their Libercy, by giving opportunity for the making of ſuch Las, as 
were great corroboration to their Libciti's and Freedom , but I anſwer, That the feds 
of the Agrarian Law, do not hinder, but that what we have ſaid may be truc +, ſor {o 
creat was the Ambition of the Nobility, thar had it not been cutb'd and cleck'} (eyeral 
wavs, it would have Uſurped vpn the City, and got the whole Power into its Hands. 
And if we obſerve that the Agrarian Diſpute was Three Hundred Years tog-ther in Rome, 
beſorc ircould ſubvert it, we may calſily imagine, the Ambion of the Parricc would hay: 
done ir much ſooner, had it rot becn balanced and deprefied by the People with their 
Azrarian Laws, and {ome other Inventions. From whence likewiſe we may obſerve, that 
Wealth is more eſtimable among Men, than Honour ; for when the Patrice were in contro- 
verſic with the People, abour Titles and Honour, they never went fo high as to give them 
any extraordinary Diſguſt : But when their Eftates and Fortunes were at Stake , they 
Defended them with ſuch Zzal, that they choſe rather to put the whole Common: wealth 
into a lame, than to part with them quickly. The great Authors of that Conflagration 
were the Gracchi, whole Good-will and Intentions towards the People, was much more 
ro be commended than their Wiſdom. For to remove an inveterated inconvenience, and 
to that purpole to make a Law with too much rerroſpeRion, is il] Counſel (as I ſaid 


before) and haſtens that Ruin which ic was deſigned to prevent; but with Patience and 
Com- 
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Compliance, the Miſchicl 1 either dclayed, or ſpends. it (elf in time, betore ic docs any 
great hurt. 


——  — — 


CHA P. XXXVIIL 


Weak Common-wealths are generally irreſolute, and ill adviſed, taking their 
Meaſures more from Neceſſity, than Fleftion. 


HE Polſct, and the Equi underſtanding that Royze was ſadly vilired with a Contagion, 

concluded it a fair opportunity to Conquer it, and having berwixt them railed a 
powertul Army, they Invaded the Latine, and Herzice ;, oyer-ran moſt of their Country, 
and forced them to fend ro Rowe for Ailiſtance. The Komazs returned anſwer, that they 
ſhould put themſelves in Arms, and make as good Detence as they could ; for the Sicknels 
was ſoraging, they could give them no reliet, which ſhows the Generofity and Wiſdom 
of that Senate, That in all conditions, and under the greateſt of their Calamities neyer 
receded from its Majeſty and Grandeur ; but at all times would have the diſpoſal of the 
Affairs of irs Subjects, and when necetity required, made no {cruple ro command things 
contrary to their old ways of proceeding. This I ſay, becauſe formerly the Senate had 
forbidden them ro arm, upon any occaſ1on whatever ; and perhaps another Council would 
have thought it derogatory to their Grandeur, to permic them to defend themſelves : 
But this Senate was endued with adtmirable Prudence, underſtood how things were to be 
taken, and rejefted; and of two Evils how to make choice of the leaſt. Ir troubled them 
much that they were not in condition to protect them ; and it troubled them no leſs, 
That they would be forced to defend themſelves upon their own ſcore, without Succours 
from Rome ; yer finding there was a necetſty of ir, the Enemy being at their Gates, and 
threatning them with Death, they retained their Authority, and with great Gravity, ſent 
them word todefend themſelves, and raile what Forces they could. This may feem bur 
2common reſolution, and what any other Common-wealths would have taken as well as 
that ; but weak and ill ordered Common-wealths cannot come off with ſo much Honour. 
Duke Yalentine having taken Faenza, and over-run moſt part of Bologna, demanded paſ- 
lage of the Florentines ro March his Army to Rowe. The Florentine Council met, and 
conſulted, and there was not one Man who thought it convenient to grant ir. This was 
not according to the diſcretion of the Romans; tor the Duke being very ſtrong, and the 
Flirentines but weak, it had been more for their Honour to have granted him paſſage, when 
they could not obſtrutt it ; that what they could not reſiſt, might have been imputed to their 
Courteſie. But there is no Remedy, 'tis the property of weak States to do every thing 
amiſs, and never todo wel) but in ſpight of their Teeths, for there is no ſuch thing as Pru- 
dence among them. And this Florence has verified in two other caſes. 

In the Year 1509. when Lewis XII. had repoſl: fled himſelf of Milan, he had an incli- 
nation to reſtore Piſa to the Florentines upon the payment of 50000 Florens : To this 
purpoſe he ſent thither his Army under the Command of Monſieur de B:aumont, in whom 
(though a French-Man) the Florentines had great confidence. Beaumont came up wich 
his Army betwixt Caſſina and Piſa, and lodged it conveniently for the Battering the Town : 
Having been two or three day; before it, and all things ready for the Afﬀſault, Commitſio- 
ners came our, and offerred to Surrender to the French, upon condition that he would en- 
gage upon the Honour of his Maſter, that it ſhould not in four Months time be delivered 
to the Florentine ; to which the Florentines not conſenting, the Commithoners returned. 
Thecauſe why the Florentines refuſed it, was their jcalouſie of the King, though they had 
put themſelves under his Prote&tion. They did nor conſider that the King could better 
have put the Town into their Hands when he was Maſter of it himſelt (and it he had 
refuſed ir, it would have diſcoyered him) than promiſe to do it when he was not in 
poſſeſſion, and yer they be forced ro purchaſe that promiſe ar a very great rate. Two 
Years after, Arezzo Revolted, and the King ſent Seigneur Zubalt with Supplies to the 
Flrentines, who had Belicged the Town. Jubalt was no ſooner arrived, but the Inhabi- 
tants of Arezzo made him the ſame proffer, and the Florentznes could not be brought ro 
conſent : Fubalt reſented it, and knowing it to be a great Fault, he practiſed privarely with 
the Aretines, withour Communicating with the Florentzne Commiſſaries : An agreement 
was clap'd up betwixt them, by Virtue of which, 7ubale entered the Town, and re- 


proached che Florentizes by their indiſcretion, as People wholly inexperienced in the 
Si Affairs 


——— 
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Afairs of the World. He rold them, if they delire to have it, they ſhould lignitic i 6, 
the King, who would be better able ro gratific them in the Town, than withour, The 
Florentenes were highly offended, and ſpake very hardly of Zubalt, till they conſidered tha 
of Beamont had done the ſame at Piſa, they had both as well as one. I ſay, therefore 
that weak and irreſolute States do ſeldom take good Counlels, unleis they be forced , for 
their weakneſs ſuffers them not to deliberate, where any thing is doubtful; and it thy 
doubt be not remoyed by a viclent necefliry, they neyer come to a reſolution, bur are al. 


ways in ſuſpence. 


C H A P. XXXIX. 
Divers People have many times the ſame Accidents. 


Hoever compares paſt things with the preſent, will find that in all Ages, Mea have 

wW had the ſame Humours and Appetites as now. Sothat 'tis at eafie matter by con. 
ſulring what is paſs'd, not only (in all Common-wealths)) to ſee what will follow, but to 
provide ſuch- Remedies as their Predeceſſors did apply; or if there be no Preſidents, to 
inyent new Remedies according to the ſimilirude of the Accidents. But becauſe thele con- 
{iderations arc negleted, Hiſtory not read, or not underſtood at lealt by him who governs, 
it comes to paſs that all Ages have their Miſcarriages and troubles, 'T he City of Florence 
after the Government had ſtood 94. Years, having loſt a good part of its Territory, as 
Piſa, and other Towns, was forced to make War upon thoſe who pollefſed them ; and 
the Inhabitants being ſtrong, and unwilling to reſtore them, much was ſpent in the War , 
to yery little purpoſe. Their great Expence occaſioned great Taxes, and their Impoſitions 
upon the People, made them Mutinous, and Unquict. Theſe Afﬀairs were adminiſtred 
by a Magiſtracy of Ten Citizens, who were called the Diece della Guerra: The People 
began to repine and complain, that the ſaid Counſel was the cauſe of the War, and that 
they embezled their Money. That the beſt way would be to remove them from that Office, 
or when their time was expired to chuſe no more, bur let the Goverament fall back into 
its old Channel again. Theſe Grave Perſons, who had the ſuperintendency of the War, 
were no ſooner diſcharged, but things grew worſe and worſe, and inſtead of recov:ring 
P1i(a, and the reſt of the Towns in diſpute, they loſt Arezzo, and ſeveral other places. 
The People finding their Miſtake, and that their Malady was rather from the Fever, than 
the Phyſician, they reſtore the Ten Commiſſaries, which betore they had Caſhier'd. The 
Pceple of Rome had the ſame Fancy againit the Conſuls, and would not believe bur they 
were the cauſes of all their diſtractions, and that to ſettle all things, and Preſerve them: 
ſelves in Peace, the beſt way would be ro remove them entirely, and provide that there 
ſhould never be any more, or elſe to reſtrain and limittheir Authority in ſuch manner, that 
they ſhould have no power over them, cither within the City or without. They believed 
that all proceeded from che Ambition of the Nobility, who not being able to chaſtiſe the 
People inthe City, becauſe they were protefted by their Tribunes, contrived to carry them 
out of Town under the Command of their Conſuls, to corre them where they ſhould 
not be capable of any redreſs. The firſt Man who had the confidence ro propole it, was 
Terentillus a Tribuns, who moved that it might be committed ro five Perſons to conſider 
the power of the Conſuls, and to appoint limitations. The. Nobiliry oppoſed it, and (it 
is probable) employed all their Intereſt againſt ir, for it was no leſs than ro debaſe the Ma- 
zeſty of the Government, ang leave themſelves no dignity in the Common-wealth. Nee. 
vertheleſs, the Obſtinacy of the T ribunes, was ſuch, that the Name of Conſul was laid aſide, 
and after ſeycral Experiments, the People choſe rather to create their Tribunes with Con- 
{ular Power, than to create new Conſuls again, ſhowing thereby that rheir Quarrel was 
not ſo muſt againſt the Authority, as Name: But they tound their Error at length, and re- 
ſtored their Conſuls, as the Florentrnes did their Council of Ten. 


CHAP. 
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CHAF XL 


The Creation of the Decem-virate i# Rome ; what things are moſt remarkable in 
it ; and how far ſuch a Conſtitution may be uſeful or pernicious to a Commoy- 


wealth. 


Efore we diſcour{? of the Troubles and Commotions which hapned in Rowe by means 
of the Decem w1irate, it will not ®& amiſs to give a ſhort Hiſtory of its Creation, in 
which there are many things well worthy our remark, as well tor the preſervation as de- 
ſtruction ot a Stare ; and this Diſcourſe will remonſtrate the errors both of the Senate and 
People in prejudice to the Liberty, and of Apprus (chief of the Decem-wirt) againſt that 
Tyranny which he deſign'd roereft. The Romazs theretore atter a long debate berwixt the 
Nobilicy and People about the Conſtitutions of ſuch Laws as might C.rile and eſtabliſh the 
Liberty of their Srate, by common conſent, fent ro Athens Spurtus Poſthumus, with two 0- 
aher perſons, for Exemplifications of ſuch Laws as Solon had made there, that thereby they 
might model cheir own. As ſoon they were returned they choſe certain Learned and grave 
Men to peruſe the ſaid Laws, and ſelett ſuch as they thought convenient for the Romans. 
The Perſons created for this Office were Ten of the principal Citizens _ Commithon for 
2 year) among whom, Apprus Claudzus was one, a witty, but a turbulent Man. And that 
they might aCt freely, withour any awe or impediment intheir Afﬀairs, they laid aſide all 
the other Magiſtrates, (in particular the Fribunes and Conſuls) and forbad all appeal ro the 
People ; ſo that this Magiſtracy were compleat Soveraigns in Rowe. Not long atier Appius 
aſſumed the' whole Authority of the Ten, his Companions paying a reverence, as their 
Superior, by reaſon of his intereſt wich the People ; for he had made himſelf fo popular on 
2 [udden, it was almoſt a miracle to conſider how foon his nature was changed, and he of 
their only cruel and fierce adverſary become their greateſt Courtier and Favourite. 

The fiſt year all went very well, and he who preſided marched only with twelve Li- 
Qors before him ; when any Citizen was to be tried for Murder, they framed the Proceſs, 
but appointing a day, left itto be judged by the People, though their Juriſdiction was So- 
yeraign, and without any appeal. They writ their Laws in Ten Tables, but before they 
were ratified they expoſed them to the People that every Man might ſee them at his plea- 
lure, and approve or object as he ſaw occaſion, When Appius perceived the end of his 
Commitfion approaching, he cauſed it to be rumoured among the People, that ro compleac 
all, and give perfeCtion to their deligns, it would be convenicnt ro add two Tables more to 
their Ten, in order to which the common people conſented that the Decem-wirate ſhould be 
continued for a year ; and they did it wich the more readineſs, that neither the Conſuls nor 
Tribunes might be reſtored, but Caules be left to their own judgment, as is ſaid before. A 
day being appointed for a new Creation,'tis not to be imagined how all the Nobility ſtickled, 
and endeavoured to gain that honour which they had fo ſtifly impugned by their applica- 
tions to the people, whom they had ſo highly provoked. ' But among them all, none was 
ſo ſolicitous for the continuation of the Decem-Turate, as Appius Claudrus who preſſed it of 
the people with ſo much inſtance and humanity,that he began to be ſuſpe&ed by his Aſſo- 
ciates, Credebant entm haud gratuitam in tanta ſuperbia Comttatem fore; They could not tma- 
gin a perſon of his pride would ſtzop to ſuch flattery without ſome great deſign: T hat they might 
defeat neatly, and with cunning, what they could not do by force ; though he was the 
youngeſt of them all, they commined the nomination of the next Tento him, ſuppoling 
he would have obſerved ancient Rules, and not named himſelf, which was a practice of 
no uſe nor reputation in Rome, Ile wero tmpedimentum, pro occaſione arripuit, he ſpoil'd 
their Plot, wade advantage of their tmpediment, and named himſelf among the toremoſt, 
to the amazement and diſpleaſure cf all the Nobility. 

This Creation was no ſooner over, but both Nobility and People began to be ſenſible of 
their error ; for, as was ſaid of him, Finem fecit ferende aliene perſone, Appius began to 
hhew himſelf, and lay aſide the diſguiſe he had put on : He beganto at according to his own 
natural pride, and in 2 jittle time had made his Collegues as bad as himſelf. 1 terrifie the 
Senate and People both, the firſt day of their Magiſtracy they multiplied their Lzffors ro 120, 
whereas formerly they had but 12, which were carricd betore every one of them by turns, 
but now every. one of them had as many. This terror for ſome time” was equally diffuſed, 
bur afterwards they began to favour the Nobilicy, and inſule upon the People only ;, and it 
any of the People that had been injured by any of the Decem Txrt, and had no right done 


him by the frlt, to whom he addreflcd,if he appeal'd ro another, he was ſure to be worſe; 
X $i 3 imfomuch 
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inſomuch as the people finding their error, began in their affliction to look upon the No. 
bility ; Et #nde libertatis captari auram, unde ſervitutem tinendo, in eum ſlats rempublicam 
adduxerant ;, and from thence hope for their liberty, from whence their apprehenſion of |erry. 
tude had brought their Commonwealth into the caudition 1n which tt was, 

. And this affliction in the people was no little fatisfaQtion to the Nobility, Ut zþfe tedto fre. 
ſentium, Conſule: deſiderarent ;, that the teatouſneſs of their ſufferings might make them reſtyr; 
their Conſuls. By this time their years were expired, and the rwo Tables to be added to the 
ten, both ready, 2nd wanted nothing but Publication z the Decem w4ri bad no mind to lay 
down, but began to think of continuing their authority by torce, ro which cas they railed 
themlclves Guards out of the young Nobility, and paid them out of che Eſtates of thoſe 
who were condemned. L2wuibus donis Juventus corr wnpebatur, dy malebat liceattam juam, 
quam omnium libertatem: By which Preferment the Youth wer: debauched, and chaſe rather tg 
be licentious themſelves, than that thetr Country fhould be free. 

Whilſt things were in this poſture, the S241: and the Yolſce made War upon the Romans 
and invaded them with a great Army. I he Romans were in great conſernation, and the 
Decem-viri began to find the weaknels of their Government, for wichour a Senate they were 
at a loſs to manage their War ; and with it their authority would be ſupplanted. Bur be. 
ing neceſlicated at laſt, they came to a reſolution, and reſembled the Scnate. Many (pre? 
ches were made againſt the Decem-Trrt, in particular by Valerius and Horatins ; and doubt, 
leſs their authority had been utterly exploded, but rhat the Senate, in {pight to the prople, 
choſe rather to cominue them, leſt, it chey were depoſed, the people ſhould (ct up their 
Tribunes, and the Conſuls be quite laid aſtde ; whereas, if afterwards the Decems wrt could 
be brought fairly 'to lay down, by degrees che Conſuls might be reſtored, and the Tribuney 
be Caſhiered. © Hereupon the Senate (tlently, 'withour further proſecution of them, pre- 
pared for the War, and ſent forth rwo Armies under the Command of ſeveral «& the 
Ten, but Apprivs Claudine was left behind tor the Government of the Ciry. Whillt his 
Collegues were abroad, it was his fortuneto fall in love with a Plebeian's Daughter called 
Virgina, and not being able to pcrſwade, he would take her away by force; Yrginins the 
Father of the Virgin was willing to defend che Chaſtity of his Daughter, and knowing no 
other way to ſecure it, he got Apprus to be impriloned ; whereupoa great Tumuls ſuc- 
ceeding in Rowe, and in the Army, the Soldiers returaed, and joyning with the People, 
they Encamped'upon the holy Mountain, where they reſolved to continue till the Ten had 
add Tribunes and Confuls were xeltored, and the Commonwealth had recovered its 
old liberty and freedom; '*Phis is the Story of the Decemirate as ſhortly related as could 
be,in which it may be obſerved, that the People of Rome fell into ſubjeCtion and ſervitude 
upon the ſame cauſes as other Commonwealths very frequently do ; that is, by the too 
great deſire of the people to be free, and the too great ambition in the Nobilicy of Com: 
mand : when theſe two Faftions cannot agree, they are forced to refer all to ſouc third 
perſon in whom they confide ; and then begins the Tyranny. The Decem werate was crc- 
Qed in Rowe by conſent both of the Nobility and People, and inveſted with fo much pow: 
er, out of a hatred which the Nobility bare to the Tribunicial, and the people to the Con- 
{ular Authority : as ſoon as tht Decem-wirs were choſen, Appius pretended. highly for the 
people, and promiſed to betheir Champion, whereupon they favoured him exceedingly, 
And (be it in what City it will) whencyer the people are brought ro extoll and applaud a 
perſon, for no otker reaſon, but becauſe it 15 in his power to puniſh their encmics ; if that 
perſon be cunningand induſtrious, their Liberty is loſt, and he can uſurp when he plcales; 
for by the alliſtance of the people he may maſter the Nobilicy ; and when they are down, 
it will be no hard mater to ſubdue the people,who will have no body to fly to, nor no body 
to ſupport them : bur before che Nobility be ſuppreſſed, he is by nomeans to meddle with 
the people. And this has been the method of all- thoſe who have laid the foundation of 
Tyranny in any Commonwealth ; which it App: had followed, he had not loſt his ill- 
got authority ſo ſoon: but he went quite contrary, and with as much imprudence as was 
poſtible, ran himſelf into the diſpleature of the ſame perſons which advariced him ; and 
ingratiated with rhoſe who were againſt his Preferment, and were no way able to ſuſtain 
him, whereby he loſt his old friends who were powerful, and endeavoured to get new that 
could do him no - 0—9 though the Nobility have naturally no averſion to Tyranny;yet 
that part of the Nobility which ſharcs not.id the Profirs'is always an enemy to the Ty- 
rant, and their ambition and avarice is ſo great, all the riches and honaurs in the Tyrants 
diſpoſal are too little to take chem off. Hence it is that the Aggreſſor in any Enterprize 
of neceſliry to be ſtronger than his adverſary ; and he who in the eſtabliſhment of a Ty- 
ranny makes the people rather than the Nobility his friends, will be ſtronger and more (e- 


cure than he who goes the other way, cajoles with the Nobility, and Ciſobliges the Poople: 
of 
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for the People being alwwavs ſtronger in the City, by their friendſhip, a Tyrant may ſutift 
withour any Foreign Supplies. This was viſible in the caſe of Nabzs the Tyrant of Sparta, 
who having the aticCtions of the People, and ſecured himſelf oft ſome of the Nobility, 
deiended himſelf againſt a1 Greece, and the whole Power of the Ramans, which withour 
che hearts of the People he could never have done. Bur he who makes his into1 eſt with 
the Nobiliry, cannot maintain himſelt without foreign alliflarce; tor he will wait Guards 
tr the {ecurity of his Perſon, Soldiers co do the Office of the Militia in the Country, and 
Confederates and Allies to fuccour him in his diftrets ; whereas if he could bs lupplicd in 
theic three defects, it might be poffible for him co ſubſiſt without the Friendihip vi 
the People. Bur Apprivs tailing in theſe, milcarried in the very beginning of his Ty- 
anny- 

, Inrhe Creaticn of the Dec:m-rrate the Senate and the People were guilty of very great 
error ; for thougl1 in our Di'c-aric of D:Qacors w? have laid before, that thule Magiſtrates 
only are pernicious tothe publick*Liberry, who [ec up themſelves by force, not they who are 
legally choſen and by the Suffrage of che People ; yer the People are to rake ſpecial care in 
the Eleftion of their Magiſtrates, that they may not eaſily uſurp. But the Romazs inſtead 
of p'acing Guards about their Decem v:r1 that might have kept them in order, they nor 
only cook their Guards away, bur diſplaced all the reſt of their Magiſtrates,and made them 
abſolute for that year, and all out of a deftgn to cournermine one another ; the Nobility 
toſuporeſs the Tribuncs, and the People the Conluls. So that it hapned to them, as Fer- 
dinand King of Arragon was wont to lay it hapned to men that hated one another ; that 
is that they aCted like birds of prey, all of them purſuing the quarry with equal rapacity; 
buc the litele birds not regarding the greater over their hzads, are calily interrupted, and 
made prev themſelves. But we have {aid enough to demonſtrate the ill Counſel of the Ko- 
mw in thinking to preſerve their Liberty by the Creation of the Decem wrate, and the er- 
rots of Appius in driving at the Soveraignty, and milcarrying fo ſoon. 
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CHAT ACL 


For a mean Man to grow immediately inſolent,or a meek man immediately cruel, with- 
out juſt ſteps of Gradation, is both imprudent and unprofitable. 


Mong the reſt of Appeus his faults in the management of his Tyranny, it was of no 
lictle il] conſequence that he changed his humour fo ſuddenly ; his cunning in cajol- 

0g ene People, and pretending to be of their party, was good ; his invention to renew the 
Creation ot the Ten was no worle ; his boldnels in preſenting himſelf contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the Nobility was wel) enough, and his creating Collegues for his turn was 
not amiſs. Bur having gone chus tar, (as 1s ſaid before) trochange his nature ina moment ; 
of a friend, ro become an enemy to the people ; of an humble and affable man, to ſhew 
himſelf proud; of a mild man, ro become difficult and perverſe ; and all this with ſo little 
circumſtance,that the whole World might (ce it was cither the falſeneſs or levity of his tem- 
per, was high indiſcretion : for he that has ever pretended to be good, and is willing for his 
advantage to become otherwiſe, muſt not do it at a leap, but by degrees, and upon occalſt- 
on, that before the diverlity of bis deportment deprives him of his old friends, he may 
have gained himſelf new, withour diminution to his authority ; otherwiſe being diſcoycr- 


ed and deſerted, he is certainly ruined. 


CHAT KEEL 
Flow eaſily Mens Manners are corrupted. 


| remarkable likewiſe in the paflages of the Decem-wyrt,that Men are cafily corrupted, 
and become wicked, be their Education never ſo good. The Youth which Apprus de- 
bauched, and cook for his Guards, is ſufficient co prove it ; who,though of honourable cx- 
tration, and brought up with all poſhble advantage, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
their Preferments, became favourers of Tyranny, and prefer'd their own licentiouſneſs be- 
fore the Liberty of their Country. 2wrates Fabrus did the ſame, who, though an excellent 


perſon at firſt, and one of the Decem-Tuers of the ſecond Creation, blinded with ambition, 
and 
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and 1nveigled by the cunning of Appeus, changed his good humour into bad , and grey 

intolerableas he; which things, it ſeriouſly confidered, ſhould make all Legiſlators (either 

in Commonwcalths or Kingdom) the more carctul and diligent to reſtrain rhe ambition of 

_ » and take from them all hopes of Impunity when they offend in tha 
ind. 


CiH AP. XALIHIL 


Thoſe Soldiers which fight for their own Flonour are the beſt, and moſt 
to be truſted. 


Rom the ſame _ it may be obſerved how much ic imports the proſperity or ad. 
verſity of affairs ro-have the minds of the Soldiers quier,and ready to engage upon a 
principle of Honour, rather than to have them curbulent, and diſpolcd to fight upon eyery 
mans ambition ; for whereas the Rowan Armics were always Victorious under the condu# 
ot the Conſuls ; under the Decem-ri they were always untortunate : From hence likewiſe 
it may be colleCted how unſafe itis ro commit the defence of our affairs to a Mercenary Ar. 
my, who have nothing to encourage or oblige them but their pititul Pay, which isnot con- 
fiderable enough ro make them fo faithful as to lay down their lives in your quarre}, For 
in an Army where the Soldier is not bound to the perſon for whom he tights by ſome par. 
ticular obligation, or the expeCtation of more than ordinary advantage by the Viftory, if 
the enemy be ſtrong, they will make but little refiſtarce ; and this kindneſs and affection 
of the Soldiers to the General cannot be but where they are ſubjefts fighting under a good 
Prince or a lawful Magiſtrate in dctence of their Poſterity and Religion: So that it is necel. 
ſary for every King or Cemmonwealth who deſires to defend himſelf well, to train up his 
own Subjects in Military Diſcipline, that he may ſafely depend upon them in time of di. 
ſtreſs ; and it has been the praftice of all thoſe who have done any great things. The 
Roman Armies under the Decem-wiri had doubtleſs the ſame courage as under the Con- 
ſals ; but not being ſo well affected rowards the one as the other, they would not put it 
forth, nor give ſuch teſtimonics as formerly : but when the T yranny of the Decem-virate 
extinguiſhed,and their Liberty was recovered, having then the ſame tenderneſs and affeQion 
ro their Country, they fought as well as before, and their Enterprizes had the ſame happy 


{uccels. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


A multitude without an Head is altogether unſerviceable ; nor 1s any Man to threa- 
ten that has any thing to defire. 


Pon the accident of Yirginius, the People havingtaken Arms.and retir'd to the Holy 
Mount, the Senate {c:1ucto them to know upon what account they had abandoned 
thcir Officers, and beraken themſelves to that Mount ; and the authority of the Senate was 
fo yencrable among the People, that having no Head among them, there wasno body dutſt 
r1cturn an anſwer : Titus Livins tells us, Non defutt quid re[ponderetur, deerat qui reſfonſwn 
daret : They wanted not what to ſay, but who to deliver it. For having no certain Comman- 
der, cvery p:ivace perſon was unwilling ro expole himſelf to their difeaſore. From whence 
we may underſtand how uſeleſs a thing the multitude is without a Head, which beivg ob- 
ſerved by Vireimus, he cauſed twenty Milicary T ribunes to be made, with power to treat 
and expoſtulate with the Senate inſtead of a Head. 

The People inſiſting to have Yalerius and Horatius ſent to them, ro whom they would 
communicate their Grievances, Valerius and Horatius refuſed to go till the Decews wrt had 
laid down their authority ; which being at length obtained with much concertation ; Va 
lerius and Horatius repaired to the People, and underſtood that they would have new Tri 
bunes to be choſen; they would have appeals from every Magiſtrate to the People;and they 
would have the Decem-wiri to be delivered up into their n_} that they might bum 


them alive : the Embaſladors liked the firſt of their demands, but refuſed to content to the 
laſt as impious, telling them, Crudelitatem dammnatis, in crudelitatem ruttis : You condemn 


cruelty, and praftije it your ſelves; and betore you will be free, you will tyrannize over your 
adyerſaty; 
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Adverlarics; adviſing them to lay that Article by, and mention the Decem wrt 110 farther, 
but to addreſs themlelves to the rcafſumprion of their Power and Authority, after which 
hey would not want ways of recciving fatisfattion , for then every Maris Lite and Fortune 
would be at their diſpoſing. Hence we may learn how Weak and Imprudent it is to defure 
athing, and before we reccive it, declare to what i1] uſes we intend it, eipeciaily if we mean 
'0 do Miſchief, 'ris juſt as you ſhould ſay, pray give me your Sword, that 1 may run 
ou thorow. *Tis {ufficicnt to borrow the Sword, and when you haye ir, you may do 
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CH AP. XLV. 


Tis a thing of ill Example to break a new Law, eſpecially for the Maker : And 
"tis no leſs dangerous to the Governour of a State , to multiply Tujuries, and 
repeat them every day. 


HE Commations about the Tyranny of the Decem-zxr: being compoſed, and Rome 
reſtored to its old Form of Governmen: again; Yirgiatus cited Appins before the 
Pcople to anſwer co what he had attempted upon his Daughter. Appizs appeared with 
his Nobility about him; Yirg:niws Commanded him to Priſon : Appius cry'd out, he 
appealed ro the People : Virginine reply'd, That he who had taken away thoſe appeals 
from the People, ought not co have any benefit by them, nor be permitted to implote their 
proteCtion, whoſe Laws and Liberties could receive no proteCtion from him. Appius 
inliſted, char they ought not to violate a thing which they had urged with that cagerneſs, 
and ordained with that Zeal. And though indeed the Lite of Apprus was Wicked enough, 
and there was no puniſhment that he did nor deſerve ; yer it was inhoſpitable and contrary 
0 all Civil Society, to violate their own Laws, which were but newly made, and pafled 
with ſo much importunity : For in my judgment there is nothing ſo indecorous, nor of 
{ ill example in a Commoi-wealth, as the infration of a new Law, by che Legiſlator 

himſelf. | 
When in the Year 1494. the State of Florence was reſtored by the aſliſtance of a Frier 
called Hieronimo Sawonarolio (whoſe Writings give ſufficient Teſtimony of his Learning 
and Integrity) having among other things for the ſecurity of the Citizens, obtained a Law 
for appeals to the People in matters of State, both from the Senateand the Council of Eight 
(#hich Law he had a long time ſolicited, and got with much difficulty at laſt.) Ir hapned 
that not long after, there were five Perſons Condemned to Death by the Senate, which 
Perſons endeavouring very earneſtly to appeal to the People, they were denyed that Liber- 
ty, and could not have the benefit of that Law ; which was a greater Diminution to the 
Reputation of the Frier, than any thing that had ever hapned before : For if that Law was 
of luch Importance as he had pretended, it onght to have becn obſerved; it not, why 
masit (olicited fo earneſtly > And it was the more remarkable of the Frier, becauſe in his 
manv Sermons and Diſcourſes afterwards tothe People, he neither blamed the breaking of 
that Law, nor went about to excuſe it : For being to his purpoſe, he would not condemn 
it, and excule it he could nor, baving nothing tofay z which Action baving diſcovered the 
Ambition and Partiality of his Mind, rook much off from his Repute, and loaded him 
with Scandal. It is of great inconvenience likewiſe in a State, to revive, and ferment the 
Humours in the Minds of the Citizens, by a daily renovation of their Jnjuries upon one 
Perſon or other, as it hapned in Rowe after the Decem oirat was diſlolved, and the Tri- 
bunitial Authoriry re-eſtabliſhed by the People : For all the Decex-wirt, and feveral 
other conſ{1-lerable Citizens were Accuſed, and Condemned, in ſo much as there was a 
general conſternation among the Nobility, who thougat there would be no end of their 
condemnation, till they were utterly extin&t : Which proceeding and apprehenſion would 
doubtleſs have produced great troubles in the State, had not they been prevented by Marcus 
Duellins the Tribune, who publiſhed an EdiCt, That for a Twelve-month it ſhould not be 
lawtul either tocite or accuſe any Man that was Citizen of Rome ; by which at of Modc- 
ration, he ſecured the Nobility. From whence we may diſcern how unſafe it is for any 
Prince or Common-wealth, to keep the Minds of their Subje&ts in perperual fear and ſul- 
pence ; and without doubt, nothing can be more pernicious; for Men bcing inſecure, and 
jealous of being queſtioned for ſome Capical Offence, will look out for preeeCtion, and 
not only ſo, but are provoked to more boldneſs, and become leſs ſcrupulous of doing great 
Miſchiets. If therefore (uch Commuotions happen, it is better if poſſible to yy” = 
withour 
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without Blood, but it Example mult be made, it is 0 be done at Once, that alterwards the 
Pcople may be reaſſured, and recover their old ſecurity, and I ranquillity of Ming. 
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How Men leap from one paſſion to another, and how they who at firſt aim at 
nothing but Self-preſervation, when Jecured of that, grow oppreſſors of other 
People. : 


Frer the People of Rome had recovered their Liberty, and had by ſo much impro. 
ved their former condition, by how much they had made many uew Laws to Fox. 

titic cheir Power, one would have expected they ſhould have been quier, and after ſo much 
Trouble and Embroilment, enjoyed ſome time of Repoſe ; bur it tell out quire contrary, 
they were more perplexed than beiore, every day producing ſome new Sedition or Dj. 
ſturbance: Of which, Livy giving the Reaſons ſo clearly, | do nor think it amils to infer 
them in this place. Theſe two Orders (lays he) were in perpetual oppoſition; when the 
People were humble, the Nobility was proud z when the Populace was quiet, and con. 
tent wich their bounds, the Young Nobility took their time to be Inſolent ; and when 
the Tribunes interpoſed in their behalf, they made lictle Progreſs at firſt, and art length 
were as much injur'd themſelves. The Grayer ſort of the Nobility on the other (ide, 
though they thought their own Youth to be too furious and inſolent, yet they had rather 
if one ſide muſt tranſgreſs, that it ſhould be their own, than the Peoples : So that their 
immoderare deſire of preſerving their Priviledge, was the cauſe, that when either Party 
was prevalent, it imploycd its whole Power in oppreſſing the other. It is common a 
Men, when they would ſecure themſelyes, to injure other People : They begin firſtro dg 
Miſchief, to Revile, or to Beat, or what other outrage they are able, as it the injury th 
would ayoid themſelyes, was to be thrown upon their Neighbour, and there was no M. 
aium betwixt doing, and ſuffering of wrong. From hence we may fee after what mar. 
ner (among other things) Common-wealths are Diſſolved, and how ſuddenly Men paſ 
from one Ambition to another, according to that true ſaying which Saluſt put into the 
Mouth of Ceſar : Omnia mala exempla, bonts 1mtus orta ſunt. All Diſorders and Abuſe, 
are good in therr beginnings. The firſt thing an Ambitious Citizen endeayours, is ſo to 
Fortific, that he may detend himſelf, not only againſt his private Adverſary, but againſ 
the publick Magiſtrate, if at any time he would oftend him ; to which end he makes what 
Friends hecan, by furniſhing them with Mony, or ſupporting them againſt their Opprel. 
ſors; and this ſeeming very honeſt in appearance, People are cafily Deluded, and no Body 
goes about to preyentit ; ſothat no Obſtacle being given, he grows inſenſibly ſo great, tha 
not only the private Citizens, but the Magiſtrate begins to apprehend him ; and then there 
is no reſiſting him without manifeſt danger, for the Reaſons (which I haye mention'd before 
of the dangerous contending with inconvenience that has got that growth and maturity ina 
City. What is thento be done? Let him alone in his Proſperity, and he enſlayes youfor 
ever, unleſs Death, or ſome other kind accident delivers you : If you think to remove him 
on aſudden, you do bur add to his Power and haſten your own Ruin ; for findiog himſel 
in ſuch a poſture, that his Friends, his Enemies, the Magiſtrates, and all People are afraid 
of him, he will then begin to Domineer, and diſpoſe of all things according to his own 
judgment and pleaſure: If there be any way to prevent it, it is by watching in time, by 
having a diligent Eye over your Citizens, that under colour of doing good, they may not 
be able to do Miſchief ; and that they may have as much Reputation as may (erye, not 
ruin their Liberty : But of this more hercakcer. 
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C H AP. XLVIL 


Though the People, in things that are diſcours'd in general, are many times 
miſtaken, yet when they are reduced to particulars, they are more ſenſible and 
judicious. 


HE Name of Conſul (as we ſaid before) being grown odious to the People of Rome, 

thev reſolved to have them created for the turure out of the Populace ; or clic ro 
limit and c rcum(cribe their Authority with ſuch Rulers as they ſhould think fir. The 
Nobility, to prevent both inconveniencies, took a Way betwixt both, and was contented 
that they ſhould create Four T ribunes with Conſular Authority, to be choſen indifferently 
out of the People, and Senate. The People were well enough ſatisfied, as thinking by 
that means the Conlulſhip would extinguiſh, and that chey ſhould have a ſhare XF the 
Supream Dignity themſelves. Bur obſerve what followed when they came to the creation 
of their Tribunes, and ir was not only in their Power, but expected, that they ſhould 
have been all made out of the People, rhey choſe them all out of che Nobility, which gave 
occaſion to Livy, to lay, Qurum Comtiorun events docutt, altos animes in Contentione 
likertatis & honaris, altos ſecundum depoſita Certamina in incorrupto juatcio eſſe. The Succe(s 
of that Eleftion did ſhow, That when thetr Honour and Literty were in Controverſie, the 
Prople were of on2 Mind ; when th:y were ſecure and free, they were of anothor. Confider- 
ing with my felt what might be the Reaſon, I luppole it 1s, becauſe Mcn are more apt to 
be miſtaken in generals, than in particulars. The People thought themſelves more wor- 
thy of the Conſalſhip chan the Nobility, becauſe they had the greateſt Intereſt in the Ciry ; 
They under went the greateſt difficulty 1a the Wars, and it was their Arms which defend- 
& its Liberty, and propagated the Empire of Rowe: According ro which argument, their 
defires ſeeming bur reaſonabic, they relolved they would have them in ſpight of all oppo- 
ſion: Bur when they came to particulars, and to examine their own private Capacities 
tor Government, they tound themſelves ſo Weak and DeteCtive, that though altogether 
they thought themſelves able enough, yet they could nor find one Man they judged pro- 
ger for the Employment ; aſhamed therefore of their incapacity, they gave their Voices 
for ſuch as they found were more really worthy ; which Titus Liwius admiring, has theſe 
words, Hanc modeſtiam, equitatemque, Cy altitudinem anim ubt © nunc in und tnveneris, que 
tan Populi untverſt furtt ? Where will y0u find n1w-a days, that Modeſty, that Equity, that 
Mignantmity in on: Man, that was then obw10us 1n the whole Body of the People? To the 
lame purpole, there hapned another notable Example in Caps, after Hannibal had defeated 
the Romans at the Batrel of Cannzs. After that delear, the Inhabirants of Capua began ro 
Mutiny againſt the Government (as indeed all [raly did at that time) the grounds of 
their diſcontent, was an old Pique berwixt the People and Senate, which the firſt thoughr 
then to improve to the deſtruCtion of the other. Pacururs Calanus being a very Wiſe 
Man, and at the Helm at that time, conſidering with himſelt of what dangerous conſe- 
quence a Tumulc might prove in ſo popalous a City, reſolved to find our ſome Way to 
accommodare their difference. To this end, he aflembled the Senate, and in few words 
temonſtrated to them the implacable hatred which the People had to them ; That they 
were in great danger of being Murthered by them, and the City delivered up to Hanmal, 
by Reaſon that the condition of Rome was become (o deplorable ; and at lengrh he con- 
cluded, thatif they would commic the whole Matter to him, he would find out an Expe- 
dient to Uice them, ard his Expedient was to lock up the Senate 1n the Palace, and by 
putting them into the Peoples power, to preſerve them. The Senate ſubmirred, were 


lock'd up in the Caſtle, and having afſembled the People, he told them, That the hour was _ 


now come for redeeming their Liberty, and chaftiting the Inſolence ot their: Nobility, who 
had ſo often abuſed them. He told them, he had them all lack'd up in his Cuſtody, to be 
Cipoſed of as they pleaſed ; bur becauſe he could not think ic was their defire. to leave the 
Lity without a Government, before they proceeded to the Execution of the ancient Sena- 
tors, it would be neceſſary, as he conceived, to think of creating a new one; to that 
purpoſe he had brought the Names of the old Senators in a Purſe, would draw them ov 
one by one, and as they reſolved upon another to Succeed in cach place, he would ſee the 
old one delivered out ro Execution. The People were content, and Pacuwtus drew one, 
and Nam'd him aloud, upon which a great Noiſe was raiſed, {ome laid he was Cruel, others 
he was Proud, and others, that he was Arrogant : Then ſays Pacuwius, he is unfit ro be 
Ontinued, pray will you make choice of _— in his lead. Silence was — 
c All 
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and one of the People was named ; He was named no ſooner, but ſome began to hg 
others ro Laugh, and all to revile, and ſo proceeding from one to another, they were all 
corcluded unfit for ſo Honourable a Degree. Paccuctus taking the occaſion, told them, ſings 
you are ſenſible it is unfic chat the City ſhould be without a Senate ; and fance you cannot 
agree about the El:ion of a new ; it would be expedient in my judgment, that you pro- 
pole ſome way of Reconciliation ; for doubtleſs the tear in which che Senators have ben 
muſt of necethity have ſo humbled them, that that gentler cls and humanity which you have 
ſought for cliewhere, may now be found in them. The People began then to dilcoyer in 
particular, the Faulc which they had commited in Judging in general, and declareq they 
were ready for any reaſonable Reconciliation. And in this mauner it 1s, that moſt People ge. 
ceive themſelves in Judging gercrally of things and their accidents, which upon particylar 
Ex3mination, they do eaſily diſcover. | : F 

' After the Year 1414. the chief of the Florentizes being driven out of the City, ir wa, 
left who!ly without Order or Government, over-whelm'd with Licentiouſnels and Amhj. 
tion, aad che Intereſt of the publick running Headlong roRuin. Many of the Popular Pa 
foreſering the inevitable deſtrution of the City, and not knowing to what elle to impye 
it, they charged it upon the Ambition of ſome Perſons among the Nobility, which (4 
they pretended) fomented their Diſorders, to take away their Liberty, and Mode] the State 
according to their, own Fancies, and. deſigns. And thele Mutincers were 10 all places, jn 
the Streets, in the Houſes, in the Palaces, declaring publickly, and threatning, that if eyer 
they came to the Government, they would look tarther into the Buſineſs, and puniſh all 
thoſe which they ſhall find conſcious of it. It hapned atterwards that {ome of theſe 
Citizens were advanced asthey defired ; but when they were at that height, and ſaw things 
nearer than before, they became {enſible of their Error, and found that it was notthe Am. 
bition of the Nobility, bur the Malignicy of the Times, which was the occaſion of all 
their trouble and commotjon ; ſo as they, became new Men, and Exerciſed a new way of 
Adminiſtration ; inſomuch-that thoſe who had heard them complain, and threaten when 
they were in private capacity, ſeeing them now at the Helm, and pertorming nothing that 
they had promiſed, did not look upon ir as Conyidtion of their Judgment, ſo much a; 
corruption of their Minds. Which thing being frequent among them, gave occaſion to 


the Proverb, Coftoro hanna un ammo in Piazza, UW uno in Palazzo. They are. of one Mind: 
in thi Town, and another. in the Throne, Thus, by ſcrious conſideration of what has berg, 


ſaid, we may, ſce how to open the Eyes of the People, and reduce them to a ſence of their 
Errors, if we take. them from their general and abſtracted notions, and fix them upon par- 


ticulars, as in the caſe of Paccucius in Capus, and the Senate in Rome. Agaio, ] amt: 


Opinion that no Wiſe Man is to. decline the Judgment of the People in the diſtribution of 
Offices and Honours, and ſuch particular Affairs ; for in thole things they are almoſt [nfalli. 
ble, and when they do miſtake, ir is rather to be attributed ro the obſtinacy of ſome fey, 
to whom that buſineſs is referred, thay ro the Ignorance of the whole Bedy ; which being 
certainly fo, I think it not ſuperfluous to ſhew in my next Chapter, the Order which the 
Senate obſeryed to over-reach the People in thoſe kinds of diſtriburions. 


CHAP. XLVII. 


To prevent the advancement of mean People to the Magiſtracy, it is particularly to 
be contrived, that the competition be, betwixt the beſt and moſt Noble, and the 


wickedeſt and moſt abje@.. 


Hen the Scnate began to apprehend, that the Tribunes would be choſen out of the 
oY+ People,"and inveſted wich Conſular Power ; they had two ways, one of which 
they conſtantly-made uſe.of. They put the beſt and moſt Honourable Perſons to ſtand, or 
elſe by their Money they foiſted in ſome ſordid and ignoble Plebeian, among thoſe of the 
better ſort which pretended to the Magiſtracy,- and demanded it for him : The laſt wa 
made the People aſhamed ro: confer it : The firſt made them aſhamed to remoye it z whi 
reinforces what I have ſaid ſo often-before, that though in generals the People may be mi- 
ſtaken, in particulars they are provident enough. | 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XLIX. 


If thoſe Cities which have been free from their foundation (as Rome) have found it 
difficult to contrive ſuch Laws as might maintain them ſo. Thoſe which have been 
always ſervile, will find it almoſt impoſſible. 


HE Government of Rome,and its affairs abroad and at home,do ſufficiently ſhow how 
hard it is co eſtabliſh ſuch Laws in a Commonwealth as may preſerve it always in a 
good and quiet Eſtate. Ir had firſt Romulus, then Nana, Tullus Floſtilius, Serwins, and 
others, who imployed their induſtry and capacity to regulate it well , and preſcribe good 
Laws; after which, cen Citizens were created on purpole, and yet new difficulties aroſe 
every day, which required new remedies : One of their great expedients (which indeed 
contribured much to the jncorruption of that City) was the creation of the Cezſors, to 
correCt the exo! bitances, ſplendor, and il] husbandry of the Citizens ; and although in the 
beginning it was with ſome inconſideration decreed that thoſe Officers ſhould be created 
for five years,yet by the prudence of Mamercus the Di&ator,that crror was afterwards re- 
Qifyed, and the time of their continuance reduced to 18 Months, which diſguſted the then 
Cenſors ſo highly, that they found means to turn Mamercus out of the Senate, to the great 
regrer, both of the Senators and People. And becauſe the Hiſtory does vot ſhow how Ma- 
mercus defended bimſelf, it muſt needs be the negleR of the Hiſtorian, or the defett of the 
Laws; for it is not to be thought that in a perfect Commonwealth, a Citizen ſhould be 1o 
ill treated for promulging a Law ſo much for the ſecuticy of their Liberty, and his inno- 
cence left without ſanctuary or proteftion. Bur to return to my delign, I ſay, it is not 
to be admired if Cities conceived, and born, and brought up all along in ſervitude, find 
ſo much difficulty to regulate, and preſerve chemſelves in tranquility ard peace (as was to 
be ſeen in Florence) when Rome and other States (which have been free from the beginning) 
have ſcarce been able to do it. Florence was in SubjeAion to the Roman Empire, and go- 
verned by other people, ſo long that ir had ſcarce any hopes of ever being tree. Afterwards 
having time to breath, ir beganto look up, and make Laws for it ſelf, but mingling them 
with cheir old Laws, which were bad, they did them no good. For wo hundred years 
together their Government was in this manner, ſo that it was ſcarce worthy the name of 2 
Commonwealth. And the ſame inconveniencies have been incident to all Cities whoſe 
beginnings have been ſervile like thar. And though the Florentznes did many times by 
publick and free cn transfer an Authority upon a few of their principal Citizens, to 
examine and reform all things ; yet thoſe few regarded nor ſo much the common Inte- 
reſt and Liberty, as their own private deſign and advantage in the whole manner of their 
proceedings ; which was ſo far from producing any order or fertlement as was intended, 
that it augmented the diſorder, and mace things worſe than before. To paſs by other 
things which are likewiſe to be obſerved, I lay that in eycry Commonwealth it is patticu- 
larly to be conſidered in whoſe hands the Cognizance of Capital offences is placed, and who 
has the execution of the Sanguinary Laws : TT his was well ordered in Rowe,an appeal lying 
tothe People from all the Courts and Magiſtrates of the City; and it at any time by that 
appeal, the delay of execution became dangerous co the State, they had recourſe to the 
Diftator, who commanded execution immediately ; but they neyer made uſe of their re- 
fuge, bur in extream neceſfiry. 

But Florence, and other Cities born in Servitude and SubjeQtion, had not the benefir of 
ſuch an Officer , but were governed by (trangers upon whom the Prince had transferred his 
Authoritv ; which Cuſtom they kept up, atrer they had made themſelves free, and con- 
tinued the ſame Authority ia a Forcigner, whom they called their Captain, which was a 
dangerous thing, conſidering how eaſily he might be corrupted by the better ſort ot the 
Citizens: Afterwards the Cuſtom changed with the reyolations of State; and cight Citi- 
2ens were created to do the Office of the Captatn, which alteration proved much tor the 
worſe, for (as | ſaid before) a few men prefer'd to the Government, are always liable to 
be careſſed and cajoled by the Nobility, to the prejudice of the People. Againſt whicl 
inconvenience, Yenice provided very well, where there is a Council of Ten, which can 
puriſh any Citizen whatever without any appeal; yet for fear they ſhould nor be {uficient 
(chovgh they have authority enough) for the puniſhment of perſons of more than ordinary 
quality, they have conſtirured the 2wuarantie to atliſt them, and the Council cf Pregue 
belides,which is the higheſt Council of that City z (o that it any man will accuſe, there are 
Jadges enough ready to hear him. If therefore in Rome which was originally A 
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model'd and govern'd by the Counſels of ſo many wiſe Men, new faults were daily diſco. 
vered, and freſh occaſions for new Laws, to bc made for re preſervation of their Liberty, 
it is not to be admir'd, if in other Cities it was worle, where their Original was not (0 [ree, 


nor ſo many wiſe men to model, and inſtrudt them. 


CHAP. L 


No Magiſtrate or Council ought to have power to check or controul the 
publick as of the City. 


TItus Duintius Cintinnatus, and Cnens Fultus Mentus being Conſuls together in Raye, 
= but at perpetual odds, the Afﬀairs of that Stare was at a ſtand, their Laws were na 
executed, their Wars were not proſecuted, nor any thing managed as it ſhould be. The 
Senate obſerving ir, perſwaded them to make a DiCtator, by whom the State might be 
reformed, and their differences compoſed, which had hitherro hindered the reiormation 
But the Conſuls, how contrary ſo ever in other things, conſented not to do it, the Senate 
having no other remedy, addreflcd to the Tribunes, who by the Authority of the Senate 
required, and compelled the Conſuls to the Creation of a DiCtator : In which place it is 
remarkable how beneficial the affiſtance cf the Tribunitial power was, not only to defend 
the People againſt the inſolerce of the Nobility, but to controul and reſtrain the emulation 
and difference among themſelves. And here it is carcfully to be provided in the ſettlement 
of a Commonwealth, that it be not in the power of a few perſons ro whom the Government 
is intruſted, ro quaſh or obſtrut any Cuſtoms or Atts that are neceſlary to its (ubliſtence; 
For Example, i vou authorize a Touncil, or any other perſons to diſtribute Honours, dif- 
pole of Offices, or execute any other of your Commands, you mult either lay a ſtrift in- 
junCtion or neceſli:y upon them ro do as you appoint, or provide, ſo that if it be negle- 
Qed by them, it may be done by ſome body clic ; otherwiſe things are ill managed, and 
the order is defeCtive, as is manifeſt by that example in Rowe, it che perverlenels of the 
Conſuls had nor been oppoſed by the Authority of the Tribunes.In the Republick of Vemce, 
the Grand Council (or Senate) has the diſtribution of Honours, and the Election of Magi. 
ſtrates, both abroad and at home ; and ir hapning one time, that the Senate cither upon 
ſome diſguſt, or falſe ſuggeſtion omitted to create Succefſors ro the Magiltrates at home, or 
to their Officers abroad, there followed great diſorders immediately ; the T erricory and 
Cicy wanting their lawtul Judges, could have no juſtice in any thing, till the Senate was ap- 
peaſed. And this inconvenience would in time have brought the City into an il] condition, 
had it not been prevented by the wiſdom of ſome Citizens, who taking the opportunity ob- 
tained a Law, T hat there ſhould be no vacancy of Offices, cicher within the City or with- 
out, but the old Offices ſhould be continued cill their Succeſſors were choſen, by which Las 
they deprived thar great Council of a power to interrupt the courſe of Juſtice, which could 
not have been ſuffered without hazard to the State. 


CHAP. LI 


A Prince or Commonwealth that is conſtrained to do a thing, ws to ſeemeto do it 
frankly, and without any compulſton. 


Wiſe Man orders his affairs ſo, that whatever he does, ſeem rather voluntary and 

"X gracious, than done by force and compulſion, be his neceflicy of doing it never (0 
great, which point of wiſdom being well obſerved by the Romans, got them great reputa- 
tion among the Pcople, eſpecially when they decreed Stipends to the Soldiers gut of the 
publick Treaſury, who before were obliged to-ſerve at their own proper charges ; for (ecing 
their Wars were liketo be tedious, and their Armies to be carried into far Countries, before 
they could be finiſhed, they found neicher the firſt could be continued, nor the latter pet- 
form'd bur at the publick expence, wherefore the Senate was forced and neceffitared ro pay 
the Soldiers out of the publick Stock ; yer they did ic ſo (lyly, and with chat artifice, that 
though compelled by neceſſity, it was received as a grace, and gain'd them excecd 
ingly the aftetions of the People , who had never ſo much as mention'd it by their Tr: 


bunes, or thought of it themlclycs: So that neyer any thing was recciycd _ more 
emon 


= 
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demonſtration of joy. Bur che Tribunes were not {o well (atisfied, but endeavoured to 

feſs the People that it was not an aCt of that grace as they imagined ; and chat if they 
looked cloſely into it, it would appear rather a Grievance, than a Benevolence ; tor how 
wasthis Money to be rais'd,but by Taxes and Impoſitions upon the Pcople 2 (o thar if the 
Genators were bountiful, it was our of other Mens Purſes. But all would not do, let the 
Tribunes ſay as they pleaſed, the People believed themſelves highly obliged ; and chen the 
mauner of railing the Money made it much the more gratetu], tor ic was done with more 
chan ordinary equity, the greateſt part of ir being leyyed upon the pgreatclt Men, 2ud the 
Poor favoured as much as was pollible. 


—_ — 


CHAP LIK 


The beſt and moſt ſecure way to repreſs the inſolence of an ambitious and powerful 
State, is to preclude and ſtop up thoſe ways Ly which he would come to his 


Greatneſs. 


Y what has been ſaid befote, it appears what aff-Qtion the Senate conciliated among the 
People, not only by the franknels of their bounty, but by their kindnels in colleCting 

itz which order, if continued tothe People, would have prevented all the Tumulis whict: 
hapned afterward in that City, and deprived the Tribunes of their great credit and autho- 
rity. And indeed there is not a better or more ſecure way to ſuppreſs the inſolence, or 
crols-bire the deſigns of an ambitious Citizen, than to take the ſame ways to prevent,which 
he rakes to advance them z which courſe, it it had been followed by the adverſaries of Co- 
fano de Medice would have been much more for their advantage than to have forced him 
out of the Town. For had they applied themſelves to carething and infinuating with the 
People, (which was the way he rook to fortific himſelf) they had difarm'd him without 
any tumule or violence, and taken from him the only arms upon which he depended tor 
his defence. Abour the ſame time Pero Soderin by his extraordinary beneficence got him- 
ſelf a great intereſt and reputation among the People, and was publickly eſteemed the great 
Champion and ProteQor of their Liberties; and doubtleſs his adverſaries, who began to 
grow jealous of his Greatneſs, had done much more wiſely, and honourably, and ſately, to 
have gone the ſame way to work, and countermined him by cheir indulgence to the People, 
than co oppoſe themſelves downright, and ruin him and their whole Country together ; 
for could they by any art or infinuation have gained the affeQtions of the City, they had 
taken from him the only thing upon which he relyed, withour noiſe or confuſton, and they 
might have oppoſcd in all his Counſels, withour fear of the People : It it be urged here, 
that if the Citizens which were enemies to Pt ro committed an crror, in not taking tic 
lame courſe to retain as he had done to debauch the People, Peter committed the lame fau!r 
by not making uſe of the ſame irſtruments which kis adverſaries employed agaivſt him ; 
it is anſ{wered, that Soxerim indeed might bave tried, buc he could have done it neither 
with honour or caſe; for the way that his adverſaries took was to ſer up the Medtce, by 
whoſe affiſtar:ce they bearded him exceedingly, and ruined him at lat; and it had been 
dihonourable for Sodertn; to have deſerted the Libertics of the People, which he had un- 
dettakento defend, and gone over to the parcy of the Meaict ; nor could he have done ic 
ſo ſecretly or ſuddenly, but the People would have (melr it, and have turned the violence of 
theiraffeAion inroas furious an hatred, which would have made his deſtruftion much more 
ealic to his enemies, for whoever was bur (uſpe&&ed to be a favourer of the Meazcs, was 
thought, zpſo fatto, an adverſary to the People. It is neceflary therefore in all deliberations 
© neigh all things, ro conſider what danger and what advantage every thing will yield, and 
make choice of what is leaſt dangerous; otherwite it will happen ro you as it did to Mar- 
i Tullius, who raiſed and augmented the greatneſs of Mark Anthony by the ſame way 
which he intended for his deftruftion; for when Mark Anthony was declared an enemy by 
the Srhate, having a great Army atrending him, and moſt of them of C#/ar's old Soldiers, 
Cicero to draw them off from him, perſwaded the Senate to put Ofawirs at the head of 
their Army, and ſent him (with the Conſuls) againſt Antonius, pretending that the very 
name of O#awiue (being Nephew to Car) would bring over all his Ulncle's paity to him, 
whereby Antonins would be ſo weakned it would be no hard matcer to reduce him. Bur 
it hapned quite contrary ; for Antonius having gained Otawins to his ſide,they joyned their 
ces againſt TwHy and his Senate, and ruined their whole Parry. Which might have been 


eaſily foreſeen ; nor ought Cicero ſo imprudently to have reviy'd the name of Coe, by 
WHO 
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whom the whole World was brought into Servitude, and eſpecially Rome ; nor have 6. 
ſwaded himſelf that a T'yrant or any of his race would cyecr reſtore that Liberty which his 


Predeceſſor had ſupprefled. 


CHAP... LIL 


The People (deceived with a falſe appearance of Good) do many times defire that 
which turns to their deſtruttion ; akd how great hopes and large Promiſes do eaſe 


ly debauch them. 


Frer the taking of Yeiz by the Romans, a report being ſpread of the convenience and 
pleaſantneſs of the Town, and richneſs of che Country about ir, the People of Rowe 

bcgan to fancy that it would be much for their advantage to tranſplant one halt of their 
City, and ſend them thither-ro inbabir, for there were many fair houles to receive them, 
and it could be no weakning or diminution to Rope, ſeeing the diſtance berwixt the tyy 
Cities was ſo ſmall, Yetz would be taken rather tor a member of Roxze, than adiſtin® and 
particular City. The Senate and graver fort of Citizens bad fo little inclination to this 
deſign, that they reſolved to dic before eyer they would conſent to it. T he people were {p 
mad upon it on the other ſide, that when it came to a debate, and it was to be reſolyed 
what was to be done, the diſpute was fo hot, they had proceeded to blows, and the whole 
Town been engaged in bloed, had not the Senate interpoſed certain ancient and eminent 
men, who by their intereſt and veneration among the people defended the blow, and ap- 
peaſed them for that time. In which paſſage there are two things conſiderable : the fir 
that the People being deceived with a talſe imagination of good, do many times ſolicite 
their own ruin, and run the Commonwealth upen infinite dangers and difficulties, unle; 
ſome perſon in whom they have great confidence ſtrikes in to inſtruct them which isthe 
good, and which is the evil ; and when by accident it falls out that the People (having 
been formerly deccived either by perſons or things) cannot repoſe that confidence in any 
one, then of neceſſiry all goes to wrack, and nothing can prevent it : to this purpoſe Dante 


in his Diſcourſe abour Monarchy, tells us, 


Il popolo molte wolte grida 
Viva la ſus morte, dy muoia la ſua wita. 


The inraged multitude do often cre, 
Grve us our death, our life we do defi. 


This incredulicy is many times the occafion that good counſels are negleCted,as it hapned 
to the Vexetzans when invaded by ſeveral enemies at one time, they could not take off any 
one of them, by reſtoring what they had taken wrongfully from other people z which wat 
the occaſion of the War, and almoſt of their ruin. From whence we may conſider the 
eaſine(s and difficulty of perſwading the People, and make this diſtinftion, if the affair 
propoſed be in appearance cither magnanimous, or profitable, though ar the bottom ithe 
never (0 deſtruQive,the People are always caſie to be perſwaded : on the other fide, it any 
thing be offered (how honourable, how uſeful ſocver) with the leaſt ſhew or glance of - 
wardize or inconvenience, they are never, or with great difficulty to be wrought to it. To 
confirm this, we haye many examples both modern and ancient in Roxe and other plz 
ces. From hence ſprang theic Jcalouſies againſt Fahbins Maximus, who could nevet 
beat it into the heads of that City, that it was better for their Commonwealth to 
protraft, and ſpin our the War, than to puſh things on, and bring all to the hazaid 
of a Battcl ; for the People looking upon it as cowardly and bale Counſel, and nd 
diſcerning the utiliry at the bottom, would by no mcans admit it ; and Fabius wat 
ted Rherorick to enforce it upon them z and ſo ſtrangely are they blinded ſometims 
with their bravery and courage, that though the Romans had committed the ſame etrot 
once before, and piven authority to Fabivs his Maſter of the Horſe to fight when he (an 
occaſion whether Fabtus would or nor; (which authority had like to have ruined tht 
whole Army,had not Fabius with his prudence prevented it) yet that experiment doing 00 
good, they were guilty again, and inveſted Yarro with the ſame power, upon no orher at 


count, but becauſe he had ſwagger'd up and down the Town, that wheneyer they quali 
in 


! 
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him with ſuch a Cammiſhon, he would Fight Hannmbal, cut him to picces ; they believe 
what he ſaid, give hui Authority z and wharfollowed 2 Why, they were teaten ar Cannzs; 
the Rojytars Army cur off ; and the Rowan Empire almoſt extinguiſhed. And not unlike 
this was the Example of Marcus Cententus Penula (a mean Perſon, and cor: {iderable for 
jothing but ſome [mail Command in the Army) who preſented himſelt one day to the Se- 
nate, and offered if they would give him power to raiſe an Army of Voluntizrs where he 
pleaſed all over Italy, he would undertake in a ſhort time ro beat Hazaibal out of ir. The 
Senate was ſenſible the Propcfition was raſh, yet (conſidering withal, that if they ſhould 
deny bim, and Report ſhould corne of it afterwards ro the People, it might diflarisfc them ; 
beger ſome rumule in the City ; and be the occaſion of Envy and Animolity to themlelyes) 
they granted his requeſt, chuting rather to expole all thoſe who were fo ill adviſes, as to 

follow him, than run the hazard of new difſentions at Home. Having got his Commilſ. 
fon, and atcerwards his Men, with a confuſed and diſorderly Army, he Marches agaiſt 

Hannibal, and Fought him, bur he failed of his Promile, for he was Killed himſelf, ard moſt 

of his Forces. In Greece, in the City ot Athens, Nictzs. a Grave and Wiſe Citizen, could 

never perſuade the People agaioſt an Expedicion into Szcly ; bur purſuing ic againſt all 

ſober advice, they miſcarried, and their own Country was Ruined. Scip1o, when he was 

made Conſul, defired that he might have Africk tor his Province, and he would undertake 

to demoliſh Carthage, but the Scnare%eing aver ic upon the judgment of Fabins Maximus : 

Scipio chreatned to propole it to the People, as knowing very well how grateful ir would 

be to them. We might produce Examples of the ſame Nature, out of our own City ot 

Florence, as when Hercules Bentrvoglt, General of the Florentine Army, with Antrnio Gia- 

comini, baving Defeated the Forces of Bertolomeo at San Vincents, they went to Beliege Pi/z, 

which Eoterprize was debated and concluded by the People, upon the great promiſes which 

Hercules had made, though indeed the wiſer ſort of Citizens were againſt it : But the Mul- 

ticude were pollcfled with great Matters that would be done, and nothing could difſuade 

them. Ifay then, there isnot an eaſter way to ruin a State where the Authority is in the 

Pcopie, than to put them upon ſome gallant, bur deiperate Enterprize ; for where there is 

any thing of Magnanimity in their Nature, it is ſure ro beembraced, and it is not in the Wir 

of Men to difluade them : But as this is many times the ruin of the State, fo it is more 

often and more certainly che deſtruttion of thoſe Citizens which Promoted and Command- 

et.it ; for the People full of expeCtations of Viftory, when they find they haye Miſcarricd, 

never impute it to an il] Accident or Fortune, bur throw all upon the Ignorance or Treache- 

ryoftheir Commanders, which ſeldom eſcape without being Baniſhed, Impriſoned, or Killed ; 
2+has hapned to ſcyeral of the Carthagtnian and Athenian Captains. Nor does it ayait 

that they have been Viftorious before z for their preſent Misfortune drowns all, as it fell our 

to- Antonio Giacomini'our General, who not taking Piſa as he promiſed, and the People cx- 

pected, fell into ſo great diſgrace with them, that notwithſtanding the many great things 

which he had done, he was pzrmitred ro Live, m-re by the Favour and Humanity of the 
Governours, than by Graticude or good Nature of the People. 


| — 


CHAT. LF 


How great the Authority of a Grave Man is, to aſſwage the tumultuouſneſs of the 
People. 


HE ſecond thing remarkable, that was mentioned in my laſt Chapter, is, that their 

is nothing more certain to appeaſe a popular tumult, and reduce the People to Rea- 

ſon, than the interpoſition of ſome Wiſe Perſon of Authority among them ; as Virgil has 
told us with very good Realon. 


Tum pietate gravem, ac meritis fi forte oirum quem 
Conſpexere, fuent, arrefti[que auribus adſtant. 


If in their tumales, a Grave Man appears, 
Al's whiſt, and nothing ſlirring but thetr Ears. 


He therefore who Commands in a Mutinons Army, or in a Seditious Cicy, and detires to 
appeaſe either che one or the other, is in my judgment to preſent himſelf with the m ſt Grace 


and Adyantage that he can 3 adorned with allthe Ornaments of his Dignity, and — 
C& 
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clic may make him Venerable io the People. Not many Years fingg Florence was divided 
into FaCtions, the Frareſcht and the Arabiati ; and their animoſity was fo great, they came 
to Blows, ard the Frate/cht were overthrown, and Pagolantozto Soderim Slain among the 
reſt. who was as eminent a Citizen as moſt of his time ; upon the ſtrength of this Viftory 


. -] . . . . . - . 3 
the People ran ina Tumalr to his Houle, with intention to plunder'it; but his Brother Fran. 


ceſco (then Biſh+'p of Volterra, avd Cardinal now) being accidentally there, as ſoon as he yn. 
dc food how things were, and perceived the Rabble to encreaſe, he called for the Riche 
of h's Robes, and having put th:m on, and his Epiſcopal Rocher over them, 'he Marched 
ovt into the Croud, and by the Majzlty of his Perſon, and the Efficacy of his Languagepre. 
vailed with them to forbear, and torcturn peaceably to their Houtes ; which aGion was 
pratctul to the City, that it was celebrated publickly many days after. I conclude there. 
fre, that there is not a {urer, nor more necefſary way to compolz the diſtraftions of the 
Pecple, than the apprarance of ſome Grave Perlon in ſuch a poſture, as niay make him ye. 
i:erable rorthem. To ren theretore to what we ſaid before, it may be ſeen from hence 
wich what obſtinacy the Romans accepred of that propolition for tranſplanting to Ye, be. 
cauſe they thought it proficable, and did not perceive the inconvenience that was in it ; for 
as there hapned many Tumults thereupon, ſo much more Miſchief had followed, had nor 
the Senate and ſome other Grave Perſons interpoled, and by good Fortune reltrain'd them, 


OCUHAT.- LV. 


Iiew eafily things are managed in a City where the Commons are incorrupt ; hoy 
hard it is to ere@ a Principality where there is an Equality ; and where it is 
ot, a Common-wealth is impoſſible. 


FT Hough we have declared before what we thought was to be expected from a Ciry 
whoſe Inhabirants were totally corrupt ; yer that will not hinder us from conlidering 

thc ſubrilty of the Senate in relation to a Vow which Camas bad made to conlecrate the 
rent!) part of the ſpoils of the Petentes ro Apollo ; which ſpoils being fallen inco the Clutches 
of the Commen People ; the Senate had no Way but to publiſh an Edift, requiring all of 
them at a certain time and place to bring in the tenth part of their Gains. *T is true, that 
P. oclamation bad no great effe&t, becauſe another Expedient was found out to fatisfie the 
Vow ; yet it is remarkable, the confidence the Senate had in the Good-nature and Compli. 
ai:ce of the Pecple ; and the great Opinion that they would punCually bring in whatever 
they were Commanded. On the other fide, ir is obſervable, that the People went nor about 
to ſhuM2 or detraud the Fdict, by bringing in leſs than their due ; bur declared frankly 
agaialt it, as a thing illegally required. Which Example, with many other which I have 
mentioned before, are brought to ſhew the Probity and Religion wherewith that People was 
enducd, and what cood might be «xpeCted from them : And certainly, where there isnot 
that ſubmiſſion and conformity, no confidence is to be had as in thoſe Provinces which 
are coirvpred at this day, in Ttaly aboveall the reſt, aud I may ſay in France and in Spain, 
which arc likewiſe in ſom: Meaſure under the ſame corruption ; for though they are not per- 
haps ſubject to fo many, and-ſo dangerous diſorders as we are 11 Traly; yet it procceds not 
from the Mcliority of the People, but trom the excellence of their conſtitution, being govern- 
ed bv a Monarchy, which keeps them United, not only by the Virtue and Example of their 
Prince, but by the Laws and Cuſtoms of each Kingdom, which are preſerved ro this day, 
(Germany is the place of the whole Warld, where the Foot-ſteps of the old Romans Virtue and 
Fidclity is conſpicuous; and that Fidelity isthe cauſe why ſo many Citieslive happily in Li- 
berty; for they are fo careful and ſtndious of their Laws, that that very one thing keeps 
them from ſervitude, and being over run by their Enemies; andit any iuſtance be dcfired 
ot this more than ordinaty Probirv in the Germazs, I ſhall produce ore, not unlike that be- 
fore, betwixt the Senate and the People of Rowe. Ic is the Cuſtom in thole States, when 
they have occaſion for Money upon the publick Account, for the Councils and Magiſtrates 
in Authority, to lay a Tax of one or two per cent. upon all the *nhabitants under their Juril- 
diction, according to their reſpeQive Eſtates ; at the day and place 2ppointed fr Payment, 
every Man appears with his Mony, and havingrtaken his Oath firlt, that the Sun: '1e Pays, is 
according to the full of his Eſtate, he throws it into a Cheſt, provided for that mirpofe, and 
no notice taken what it is he throws in ; from whence we may conclude, that t/:cr© are ſtill 
ſome ſparks left in that People of their old Ingenuity and Religion: Nor is it to bz 4oubred 
but every Man pays hisdue, for other «iſe the Sum would not amount to the Impoſition, nor 
to 
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5 what they formerly paid; whereby the Fraud would be di{cover:d, and chey become lia- 
ve toa new Tax : Which Incgricyand Juſtice is the more admirable inour days, becauſe 
« is to be found no where but in Germany, and the Reaſon (as I conceive) is twotcid ; one, 
recauſe they have bad little or no commerce wita their Neighbours, neicher Tradirg into 
Foreign parts, nor admitting Foreigners into theirs; coutenting themſelves with their owe: 
Diet, and Clothes, and Commoditics, and thereby preventing ail occaſion of evil Convertaci- 
an, which is the Corruption of good Manners, eſpecially among the Frexch, the Spamtards and 
ſukians, which are wicked enough to iebauch the whole World. The other Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe thoſe Common wealths who have prelerved their Liberties, and kept themlclves In- 
corrupt, do not ſuffer any of cheir Citizens to live high, and at the rate of a Gentleman ; 
ut they live all in an equality and parity, as noe tew Noblemen or Gertlzmen who are 
there are V<ry Odious to the People z and wherever any of them fall by accident into their 
Hands, they Dic without Metcy, as thole who ate the Founrain of all their Luxury, and the 
occalion of their Scandal. J call thoſe Gentlemen, wh » l1ve idly and plentitully upon their 
EGates, without any Care or Employment, and they are very pernicious where-ever they 
are ; but above all, they are moſt dangerous, wao, belides their great Revenues, havetheic 
Cofteantes, their Juriſdictions, and their Vaſlais, which pay them Fealty and Homage: Ot 
theſe two ſorts, the Kingdom of Naples, the Territories of Rowe, Romagna and Lombaray 
are full ; for which Reaſon, there is no ſuch thing as a Free State in all thoſe Countries, be- 
cauſethe Gentry are mortal Enemics to thoſe cenfticutions, and it would be impothble to 
eret a Republick where they bad the Dominion; if any alteration be to be wrought, it is 
by reducing them 1nto a Monarciy ; for the Marter being ſo Corrupt, that the Laws are be- 
come ineffectual to reſtrain them, there is a neccilicy that torce be applied, and that by a 
Regal Power, the Licentiouſreſs and Ambition of the Grandees be reduced into Order : This 
may be illuſtrared by the example of T»ſcaxy, which is a ſmall Territory, and yet has three 
corliderable Common» wealchs in it, as Florexce, Stexa and Lucca; and the reſt of the Ci- 
ties of that Province, though they depend upon them, yer theic Minds and their Laws ſhew 
a ſtrange propenſity ro Freedom ;, all which preceeds trom the ſcarcity of Gentry in thoſe 
arts, elpecially with fuch Power and Juriſdiction as aforeſaid. On the contrary, there is ſo 
great an equality among them, that it a prudent and publick Man ſhould happen among 
them, who had any knowledge of that kind of Government, he might calily Form them in- 
wa ſolid Common-wcealth : But hitherto it has been their Misfortune to have no ſuch Man : | 
conclude therefore, rhat he who would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth, where the Country con- 
fits moſt of Gentlemen, will find it impoſſible, unleſs he ruins them firſt ;, and on the other 
ide, he who would ſet up a Monarchy cr Principality where the equality is great, mult ſe- 
ket the moſt conſiderable and unquiet amongſt them ; give them Caſtles, and Lands, and 
Preferments, and any thing that may oblige them to his fide: By which mears they ſhall 
notonly maintain the Power of their Prince, but their own Infolence and Ambiticn, and 
the People be forced to ſubmit ro a Yoke, ro which nothingelſe could compel them : For 
whi'ſt there is a due proportion betwixre the Prince and the Subject, all things go well, 
and every Man enjoys his Eitate: Bur to (eitle a Republick in a Countt y diſpoſed ro Monar- 
chy, or to ere a Munarchy where the condition ot the People have a tcadercy to a Com- 
mon-wealth, requires a Perſon of more than ordinary Authority and Brain: Many bave 
ried it, but very tew have Succeeded ; the greatnels and difficulty of the Enterpriz: contound- 
ing them ſo at fi:ſt, that thev know not where they ate, and giyc over as ſoon as they have 
begun. Bur it may be objeCted, that the conſtitution of the Vezetian Government contures 
my poſttion, That n2 Common-wealth canbe eſtabliſhed where the Gentry are conſid:ravle ; tor 
under that State, no Man is admitted to any Office, but thole who are Gentlemen. I an- 
(wer, that the Penrtian Gentry are rothing but Name; for their Lands and Poikihons ate 
very few, the principal part of their Eſtates lying in their Merchandiz* and Goods : Belides, 
none of them have any Scigneutics or Jurild Ction over the People, fo that a Gentleman 
among them, is but a Titic of Honour aud preheminence, founded upon none of thoſe 
things, which in other places make them ſo conſiderable. For as in other Common-wealkhs 
the Citizens are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Orders, fo Vexrce 1s entirely divided intotwo, the 
Populace and the Gentry, the Gentry having, or being capable of all Honours and Em- 
ployments, from which the Populace are utterly excluded ; which for the Reaſons above- 
aid, it hasproduced no diſturbance inthat State. Theſe things being conſidered, let him 
who deſires to ere&t a Government, {ertle a Common-wealth where there is a Parity among 
the Inhabitants 3 and a Monarchy where there are many great Men, and the Gentry nume- 
rous. Otherwiſe his Government will be incongruous, and of liccle duration. 
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C H A P. LYL 


Great Accidents, before they happen to any City or Province, are commonly Progyg. 
ſticated by ſome Sign, or Predifted by ſome Men. $ 


OW it comes to paſs, I know not; but by ancient and modern example it is evidene 

that no great accident befalls a City or Province, but it is preſaged by Divination, op 
rrodigy, or Aſtrology, or ſome way or other ; and that] may not gofar for my proof, ey 
one knows what was forctold by Frier Girolamo Sawonarola betore the Expedition of Chayls 
VIII into 7taly ; beſides which it was reported all over Tuſcany, that there were Arqyq 
Men ſen Fighting in the Air, over the Town of Arezzo, and that the claſhing of thei 
Arms in the Conflict was heard by the People. 

It is generally known in Florence, that before the Death of the old Laurence de Meaict the 
Duoms cr chict Church in that City was ſtruck with Lightning, and the People deſtroyed; 
and before Piero Sodertnt (who was made Gorfalontere tor his Lifc by the People) was Ba. 
niſhed and Degraced, the Palace was Burn'd by Lightning likewiſe : Many other inſtances 
might be produced, whichygþ&#ftifitfor brevity ſake : I ſhall only add one which is mentioned 
by Livy beiors the coming of the French to Rome. Marcus Ceattius a Plebeian acquainted 
the Senate, thr paſſing one Night about Twelve a Clock through the Y:2 ova, he heard; 
Voice (bigger than a Mans) which adviſed him to let the Senate know, the Frexch were ug. 
ontheir March to Rowe. Howrthele things could be, it is to be diſcourſed by Perſons well 
verſed in the cauſes oft natural and ſupernatural Events : For my part I will nor pretend tg 
underſtand them, unleſs (according 12 the Opinion of ſome Philoſophers) we may belicye, 
that the Air being full of Intelligences and Spirits, who foreſceing future Events, and com- 
miſerating the condition of Mankind, gives them warning by theſe kind of Intimationy, 
that they may the more timely provide and defend themſelves againſt their calamities, Bur 
whatever is the Cauſe, Experience aſſures us, that after {uch denuntiations, ſome cxtraor. 
dinary thing or other does conſtantly happea. 


— — 


C H AP. LVIL 


The Multitude United, is formidable and ſtrong, but ſeparated, is weak and 
incoaſiderable. ; 


H E Romans being overthrown, and their Country much waſted, upon the comin 
of the Freach; many of them (contrary to ancxprels Order and Edict of the Se 1at 

tranſplanted to Vert, and left Rowe. Whereupon, by a new Proclamation, the Sena 
commanded, that by a preciſe day, and upon a certain Penalcy, they ſhould returg 
their old Habitations: When the News of this Proclamation was firſt brought ro Vers, i 
Deſpiſed and Laugh'd at by every Body ; but when the day appointcd for their return : 
ved, there was not a Van bur pack'd up his Goods, and came back as was required, and as Ls 
wy lays in the caſe, Ex feroctbus untverſis, (ingult metu ſuo obedtentes ; Not one of them w 
were ſo contumacious together, but apart began to fear, and that fear made himObedient. A 
certainly nothing can give us a more livelv deſcription of the nature of a Multitude than 
this caſe, They arc bold, and will ſpcak liberally againſt the Decrees of their Prince ; and 
afterwards when they ſee their puithinent before their Faces, every one grows fearful of 
his Neighbour, flips his Neck out of the Coller and returns to his Obedience. $0 that it 
is not much tc be conſidered what the People lay, either of their Princes good management, 
or bad, {o they be ſtrong enough to keep them in their good Humour, when they are well 
diſpoſed, and provide (when they are i}]) that they do them no hurt. Bur this ill diſpoli- 
tion of the People, I mean all ill diſpoſitions, but what ariſe cither from the loſs of their 
Liberry, or the loſs of ſome excellent Prince ſtill living, upon whom they had letled their 
afi-Ctions. 

For the evil diſpoſitions proceeding from theſe cauſes are tranſcendently dreadful, and 
ſirong Remedies are to be applied to reſtrain them. 

In other Caſes, their Anger is nothing, eſpecially having no Body to Head them ; for as 
there is nothing ſo terrible as their Fury in one caſe, ſo there is nothing ſo vain and incon- 


ſiderable in the other, becauſe, though they have beraken therA(ſclyes to their Arms, they 
are 
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are calily reduced, it you can bur avoid the firſt hear of their fury ;, for by degrees they will 
cool, and every man corf1dering it 15 his duty to return, will begia co ſufpe& himlſelt, and 
think of his ſecurity, eicher by making his peace, or eſcape. Whenever therefore the mul- 
tzade is in a mutiny, their beſt way is immediately to chooſe themſelves a Head, who 
may correct, keep them united, and contrive for their defence, as the Royzans did when 
leaving Rome upon the death of Yirgerta ; for their proteftion and ſecurity, They created 
Twenty Tribunes from among theinſe]ves: and if this courſe be neglected, it happens to 
them as Livy prelaged in the foregoing ſentence, That as nothing is more courag1ous than 
the multitude united, ſo nothing 7s more abjett when they are ſeparate and divided. 


Cr _——_— 


GEHEAPT LV 


That the multitude is wiſer, and more conſt int than a Prince. 


Hat nothing is more vain and incorſtant than the mnliticude,Titus Livres and all other 
Hiſtorians do agree. You ſhajl many times fiad them condemning a man to death, 
2nd lamenting him when he is dead, and wiſhing for him again. This hapned in the caſe 
of Manlivs Capuoltnus, who being {ulpected to defign againſt their Liberty, was by the 
le thrown headlong down the Rock, and in a ſhort time exceedingly regretted. The 
words of our Author are theſe. Populumn brew , poſteaguam ab eo periculum nullun erat, de- 
fulerinm ejus tenuit. When thetr fear of him was over, their affettton revived. And in 
another place where he ſhows the accidents which hapned in Syracuſe after the death of 
Girolamo Nephew to Hierone, he favs, Hee nature multitudings eſt, aut humiliter [ervit, aut 
-= demtiBater. The nature of the Multitude zs, to be ſermilely obedient, or 1nſolently 
yanntcal. 

Things being thus I know not whether I ſhall not ſeem too bold; to undertake the de- 
fence of a thing, which all the world oppoſes ; and run my ſelf upon a neceflicy of cither 
quitting it with diſgrace, or purſuing it with ſcandal ; yet methioks, being to maintain it 
with arguments vot force, it ſhould not be ſo criminal. I ſay then in behalt of the mul- 
ticude ; chat what they are charged withal by moſt Authors, may be charged upon all 
private perſons in the World, and eſpecially upon Princes; for whoever lives irregularly, 
and Wnor reſtrained by the Law, is (ubject ro the ſame exorbirancies, and will commit as 
bad faults as the moſt difſolute multicude in the world : And this may be caſily known, if 
t be conf1dered how many Princes there haye been, and how few of them good, I mean 
of ſuch Princes as have defpil:d, and broke thorow thofe Laws which were intended to 
reſtrain them. The Kings in Egypt were nor ancte"tly of this fort, for they were govern'd 
by Laws in thoſe Provinces from the very beginning; and the Kings of Sparta were the 
ſame : Nor need we look back fo far for examples, we have the Kings of France in our 
own days, whoſe. Kingdom in my judgment, is at this time the moſt regular, and bei} 
govern'd ia the World. Thoic Princes therefore who are bora under ſuch Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, and obliged to live by them, are not to be reckoned or compared with the diffo- 
le and mutinous multicude ; but they aic ro be conftdered with a multitude under the 
lame Laws and reſtrictions: As the people of Rome were whilſt their Commonwealth 
was incorrupr, and they were found neither to be inſolent in authority, nor (laviſh in their 
ſubjetion ; but by their Laws, and their Magiſtrates, they kept up their dignity with 
honour : And if ar any time neceſ{i:y required that they ſhauld appear againſt the power of 
any particular perſon ; they did it eff:Ctually, as in the caſes of Manltus, the Decem wrt, 
and others whodeligned to enflave chem. On the other ſide, when it was for the intereſt 
of the Publick, they were. as obſcquious and dutiful ro the Di#ators and Conſuls, as they 
tad bren obltinate before. Nor was their regrec for Maxlius when he was dead, at all to be 
admired; it was the memory of his Virtues that cauſed it, which are commendable even 
among Enemies. The ſame thing might have hapned to the beſt of Princes; for all Wri- 
ters agree, that Virtue is laudable whereloeyer it is to bz found. And I am of opinion, 
that could Aanlius have becn raiſed again, and*preſented ro them in the height. of their 
ladneſs, they would have ſerved him as betore, diſcharged him of his Impriſonment, bur 
condemned him to death. Nor are Princes (and thoſe held very wiſe) exempt from this 
kind of irconſtancy. They have put many to death, and lamented them afterwards ; as 
Alexander for Clito, and other of his Friends, and Herod for Marigmnes. Bur what Titus 
Lizins (ays of this ſubje&, is not intended of a multitude regulated by Laws, as the Romans 


were ; bur a looſe and diſorderly ——— the people of Syracuſe, who behaved _ 
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ſelves like mad-men, and committed the ſame faults that Hero and Alexander had com. 

mitted before them. The multitude therefore is no more to be accuſed of tury and incyy. 

ſtancy,than a Prince ; for they are both ſubjeCt ro extravagance, when they have no Laws 

nor no rules to reſtrain them. And of this (beſides what I have ſaid) there are many Fy, 

amples, not only among the Rowan Emperors, but among other Princes and Tyrang 

which have been guilty of more giddineſs and inconſtancy, than any multitude whateyer, 

I conclude therefore againſt the common opinion, that the People are no more light, in. 

gratcful, nor changeable, than Princes ; but that both of them are cqually faulty, arq he 

that ſhould go about to excuſe the Princes, would be 1n a very great error ; for a People 

which governs by Laws, and is well ordercd, ſhall be as ſtable, as wile, and as grateful as 

Prince, and perhaps more, though he be never fo wiſe : And on the other fide, a difſolure 

and irregular Prince ſhall be more mutable, imprudent, and ingrateful, than any multitude 

whateycr, and that not fo much from any diverſity in his Nature (tor they are much at 

one, and if there be any excellence, 'tis on the fide of the People) as from their greater 

or leſſer reſpe& to the Laws under which they are to live: And he who ſhall conſider the 

People of Rome, will find that for 4co years together, they hated the very name of a Kizg, 

were ambitious of honour, and ſtudiqus exceedingly for the good of their Countty,as may 

be juſtified by many examples. If ic be objefted that the Romans were ingratctul th Sz. 

#10, I refer them to what I proved ſo largely before, that the People are le's ing atelu] than 
Princes. And as to prudence, and conſtancy, I affirm, They have much the advantage, 

and are more wiſe, more ſteddy, and more judicious than Princes ; for which reaſon the 
voice of the People,is reſembled to the voice of Gd, becauſe by ſome cccult and fingular 

quality ic does often preſage things that are wondertul, and relating to their own welfare 
or calamity. In giving their judgment about dubious things, you ſhal! ſeldom find them 
miſtake, it at any time two eminent Orators equally excellent in their pr-»fc thin; do con 
trovert and diſcqurſe a thing = and con before them, they will aſſuredly take the moſt 
rational ſide ; which ſhews they arc no leſs capable of truth, than other People. And if 
in matters of honour, or enterprize which carry an appearance of publick utility, they be 
ſometimes miſtaken, (as is ſaid before) the Princes are more, by reaſon of their pallions, 
and perturbations of mind, to which they are much more obnoxious than the People. In 
the Eleion of Magiſtrates they are more dexterous, and judicious than P:inces, vor, ſhall 
the People be cyer perſwaded to adyance a corrupt, and infamous man, which amorg 
Princes is calic and common. IF it takes a diſguſt or abhorrency to any thing, 'tis not 
readily removed, but ſticks by them for ſeveral ages,which among Pi inces is not ſo goth 
which points may be evicted by the People of Rome, who in ſo many hundred years, and 
ſo many EleCtions of Conſuls, and Tribunes, never made four EleCtions that they repented 
of afterwards, and for the name of a King they abhorred it ſo perfetly, that no virtue, 
no former Service to his Country could excuſe any man whom they ſulpeCted ro aſpire to 
it. It is evident likewiſe that thoſe Cities which are governed by the People, have cnlarged 
their Territories in a ſhorc time, and extended their Empire farther, than thoſe who have 
been ſubjeCt ro Princes; as Rome after the expulſion of Kings, and Athens after they had 
reſcued themſelves from the Tyranny of Pifiſtratus ; which can proceed from nothing, but 
that the Government by a free Stare is intrinſically better, than the Government by a 
Prince : Nor can Livy's expretſion about the levity of th? Syacuſans oppoſe my opinion ; 
for let all the good and ill qualities of the Pcince and People be compared, ai.d it will be 
found, That the people are leſs extravagant, and more honourable of the rwo. Ard it 
in the inſtituting of good Laws, the ordaining of new Statutes, and the making new Or- 
ders for Civil Converſation and Socicty, Princes have the better, yet the people preſerving, 
and executing them better than they, are doubtlels as worthy of praiſe, as the Founders 
themſelves. To be ſhort, Principalicicy and Republicks have both of them ſubſilted ſeveral 
years, and both of them had occaſion to be regulated and reformed z for a Piii.ce that is 
licentious, ard does what he has a mind to ; has a mind to that which docs him hurt, and 
is a weak man for his pains; and the people which rakes the ſame liberty, is as mad on the 
other ſide. And if the compariſon be made berwixt mix'd Principalities, that are cit- 
cumſcribed, and bounded by Laws, and Popular Governments under the ſame tyes and 
reſtritions; the people will be found more virtuous than the Princes ; bur if it be betwixt 
looſe and diflolute Governments bath of the one kind, and the other, the errors on the 
ſide of the Princes will appear more great, more numerous, and more incapable of redrels: 
for in popular Tumults, a ſober man may interpoſe, and by fair words reduce them to rea- 
ſon ; but roan enraged Prince, who dares intercede ; or what remedy is there to repair to, 
but violence, and the Sword > From whence we may judge and diſtinguiſh berwixt the 
inconycnicnce of the one and the other : The people arc appealed with gentleneſs, = 
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ir be ſo, who is it that will deny, I hat the Difeaſe is more dangerous, where the Cure is inoſt 
difficule ? Morcover when the people tumultuate, there is nor ſo much fear of any preſenc 
milchiet that they are _ rocommir, as of the. conſequences of it, and that ic may end 
in a Tyravny. But with il] Princes it is quite contrary, the prelent milery is the moſt dread- 
fyl, becauſ: they hope when he dies, their Liberty may be rec..ve: ed. You (ce then the 
diff-rence betwixt them ; one is mote dangerous at preſent, and the other for the turure ; 
the cruelty of the people extends o:1v ro ſuc as (in their opinion) conſpire againſt the 
common good. The ſeverity of the Prince, is more againſt them who dclign againſt his 
particular intereſt, But this opiriton of the people goes daily down the wind ; for every 
ma'1 has liberty to ſpeak what he pleaſes againſt them (thouvh even the Guycrament be 
popu'ar:) But againſt a Prince no man can alk withour a thouland apprehenftons, and 
dangers. Nor will it ſeem to me incongruous (the matter having draw: me thus tar) in 
my nex: Chapter to di{courſe what contederacies are molt fate, thoſe which are made witin 
Princes, or thule which are made with Commornwealths. 


— 


CHAP. LIX. 


What Leagues or Confederacies are moſt to be truſted ; Thoſe which are made with, 
Princes, or thoſe which are made with Free States. 


Fcauſe Princes with Princes, and Free States among themſe]ves, and many times with 

Princes doenter into Leagues of Friendſhip and Confederacy, I thought it rot amils ro 
enquire in this place, whoſe faith is the myſt firm, and in whole amity the greateſt confi- 
dence is to be repoſed. Having conl1dered ww with my ſelf, it ſeems to me that in 
many caſes they are alike, and in {ome they differ. And firſt, when neceſlity of Stare re- 
quires, and there is any vilible danger of lofing the Government, neither the one nor the 
other ar? ſo preciſe, but they will make bold with their engagements, and behave them- 
ſelves ingratefully : Demetrius Poltorcetes had obliged the Athenians by many good Offices ; 
but his Army being afterwards deteated, and himſelt lying to them for retuge, as to his 
Confederates, and Friends, he was repulſed, and not admitted into the City, which trou- 
bled him more than the loſs of his Army. Pompey being beaten in Theſalia by Ceſar fled 
likewiſe into Egypt to Ptolomy, whom he had formerly reſtored ro his Kingdom , and was 
murthered by him for his confidence. In both cheſe Examples the ingrati:ude ſcems to be 
the ſame; yet the inhumanity was greater on the Princes fide, than on the Common- 
wealths; bur be it as it wiil, when the State isin danper, they are neither of them ſcrupu- 
lous. And it there be any Prince or Commonwealth ſo punual as tv preſerye their 
League, thongh with deſtruQtion to themſelves 3 it may proceed from the ſame cauſes. Ir 
may very well happen that a Privce may confedcrare with ſome other great Potentate, 
(who though unable co defend him at that rime, may give him hopes notwithſtanding of 
reſtoring him (ome other) and perlevere in his Zoniederacy, as thinking that by having 
made himſelt ot that Princes party, he has rendered his accommodation with the adver- 
lary impeſible. This was the caſe of all the Neapolitan Princes who fided with the French 
intheir Expedition into thoſe parts. And as to the tree States, they ſuffered of old fome- 
thing in rhis Nature, as Gaguntun in Spain , which City cho'e rather: to expole it ſelf to 
direption, and all che Calarnities of War, than torſake its Confederacy with the Kowans, 
and in the year 1512. Florence did almoſt the {ame to continue its amity with the French. 


So that _—_ every thing, and conſidering what both partics have done upon ſuch im- 


minent and irreſiſtible dangr-r, I believe there is more conttancy ard firm friendſhip to be 
found amurg Commonwealths than among Princes ; tor though perhaps they may have 
the ſame ſertiments and inclinations as Princes ; yer their motions , and relolutiors 
being flower, chey are longer before they violate their faith. But when their Leagues and 
Contederacies are to be broken, upon the bare proſpeCt of advantage; in that calc your 
Commonwealths are much more Religious and ſevere ; and examples may be brought 
where a {mall gain has tempted a Prince, when a great one could not move a Common- 
wealth. Themuſt:clesin an Oration to the Athenians, told them, That he had ſomething 
to adviſe that would be infinitely to their advantage, bur durſt not communicate ir in pub- 
lick, becauſe to publiſh it, would hinder the Exccution ; whereupon the pzople deputed 
Aviſtides to reccive it ; and att in it afterwards as he ſhould thiak convenient. Them- 
fbeles acquainted him, That the whole Greczan Fleet (thongh under their paſsport ws 
Pparuic, 


good words ; and the Prince not to be prevailed upon, but by violence and force ; and if 
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parole) were in a place waere they might be all caken or deſtroyed, which would make 
the Athemtans abſolute Maſters iv thole Seas; and Areſtsdes reported to the people, That the 
Council of Themaiſtccles was profitable, bur would be a great diſhonour to their Srare . 
vpon which it was unanimouſly rejefted. Burt had the fame occaſion been offered tg 
Philip of Macedon, or ſome other Prince, they would not have been {o tender ; for it was 
a praCtice among them ( and eſpecially with Philip) who got more by breaking his 
faith, than by all his other deſigns. As to the breaches upon the non-obſervance of Ar. 
ticles, they are ordinary things, and I have nothing to ſay of them : I ſpeak only of exrra. 
ordinary occaſions, and am of opinion from what 1 have faid, That the people do tran. 
preſs lels in that Nature, than Princes, and may therefore with more confidence he 
truſted, 
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CHAP. LX 


How the Conſulſhip, and other Dignities in Rome were conferred 
without reſpe# of Age. 


T is manifcſt in the Hiſtory of the Rowan Commonwealth , that after the people 
] were made capable of the Conlulſhip, the Citizens were promiſcuouſly prefer'd without 
reipett cither of age or cxtratticn ; but any Man was advanced for his Virtue, whether 
he was a voung Man, or an old : and this was evident in Valerius Corumus, who was crea- 
red Conlul in the 23 year of his age ; upon which conſideration in one of his Speeches to 
the Army, he told them that the Conſalſhip was, Premium Virtutzs, non Sangutnis, The 
reward, not of Nobility, but Virtue. Whether this was prudentiy done, or not, may admit 
of diſpute : Bur as to the receiving all ſorts of perſons to that Dignity without confiderati. 
on of their blood ;, there was a neceſlity of thar, and the ſame neceſſity that was in Rowe, 
may happen in any other City that defires to do the ſame great things which were done in 
Rome, of which we have ſpoken elſewhere. For Men are not to be perſwaded to ſuffer, but 
in hopes of reward ; ard that hope cannot be raken away, without manifeſt danger. It was 
bur equitable therefore that the people ſhould be capable of the Conſulſhip, that being nou- 
riſhed a while with only the hopes, they might ar length be ſo happy as to have ir in cfteR, 
A City that employs not its people in any great affair, may order them as it pleaſes ; but if 
it deſigns to extend irs Empire, and do as the Romays did, there mult be no diſtinCtion. Aud 
that no regard ought to be had of any Man's age, appears by this, That in the eleQion of 
a young man toa degree, in which the wiſdom of an old man is requiſite, the multicude 
being to elcCt, it is neceſſary that the young man be recommended by ſome extraordinary 
Exploit z and when a young man is ſo happy, as to have made himſelf conſpicuous in the 
City by ſome honourable Atchievement, it were nct only hard, but inconvenient it the 
ſaid Ciry might not receive the benefic of his virtue immediately, bur be forced to atterd 
till his mind as well as body was ſuper-annuated, and all that vigor and promptitude loſt, 
which at that time might have been (ſo ſerviceable to his Country ; at which age Yalerius 
Corwvinus, Suipto, Pompey, and many others did great things, and were permitted to tri- 


umph for their pains. 
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T is the common praCtice of Mankind, to commead the ancient, and condemn the pre: 
ſent times, but in my judgment, not always with Reaſon ; tor ſo ſtudioutly are they de- 
voted tothings of antiquity, that they do not only admire what is tran{mitred by old 
Authors, but applaud and cry up when they atc old, the paſlages and occurrences 

in their Youth. Burt my Opinion is, This their way of compuration is many times falſe, 
and that upon ſcveral accompts. Firſt, becauſe oi luch very ancient things, we can haye 
no ablolute knowledge ; for m-ſt commonly in the Narrative of Afairs, what is infamous, 
or ill-done, is pretermitted in filence, whilſt what is well-done, and Honourable, is relaced 
with all the Arts, and Amplifications of Rhetorick; for ſo much are Hiſtorians accuſtomed 
toattribute to the Fortune of the Conqueror, that to encreale his Praile, they do not only 
expatiate upon his Condu&, and Exploits, but they do likewiſe ſo magnifie and illuſtrace 
the very aftions of the Enemy, That they who come after, beholding things at a great di- 
ſtance, have reaſon to admire thoſe times, and thoſe Men, and by conſequence to love thern. 
Belides ic being Envy or Fear which diſpoſes People ro Hatred ; neither of thoſe paſſions ex- 
tending tro what cannot poſſibly hurt them, xo great Caules are wanting of finding faulr 
with antiquity ; for as things lo long patled cannot any way prejudice, lo they aware 
proyoke 
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p.oveke w Envy or Dilcoment : Bur preſent things which ate obvious to our own {ence 
are niiverſilly known, and no circumſtance that paſſes (whether good or bad) that can 
be totally cor cealed + trem whence it procceds, that oblerving with the Excellence and Vir. 
rue of our preſent Affairs, whatever i3 cocomirar.t of Imprudence or Vice, we are in a man. 
ner compelled to poſtpone them to things of Antiquity,where the good only is dilplay'd,ang 
the bad paſſzd bv, though perhaps the preſent thivgs are more worthily glorious. Þ do not 
Tarch:4 any thing hercby of the Arts and Sciences of our Predeceflors, fo highly improyeq 
and iliuſtacd, that tis not in the Power of Time, either to add any thing, or ſubſtrat 
I only ſpeak o' che Manners and Civil Converſation of Men , in which indeed we haye ng 
ſo many Virmuous Examples, as were to be fuund among our Anceſtors: So that it is not al. 
ropcrher vrjuſtly, if Antiquity be prefer'd ; yet are not our preſent tranſaCtions to be always 
condemn'd as worſe rhan the tormer, as it Antiquity had no Errors at all. Human Af. 
fairs are in p:1p:tual fliftnarion, and have their times of Decreaſe, as well as Advance. 
m-nr. A City or Province tounded by {ume excellent Perlon, upon good Principles ang 
Las, not oaly Rands., but flcutiſhes and encreaſesa long time in Honour, Authority, and 
Wealth; ai.d thoſe Pcrſons whoſe bappincls it is ro be Born under thoſe Governments 
whilſt they arcgloriovs, and powerful, are apt toprefer their old Cuſtoms, to the diſparage. 
ment of the arw ; verrhey aic in an Error, and for the Reaſons aboveſaid. Bur thole who 
arc Born wheathe State is in its decleftion, do n:2t ſo much tranſgreſs when they commend 
whar is paſs'd, and decry what is preſent 3 which things (having ſeriouſly conſidered with 
my telt) I concrive to be cauſed, becauſe the World has been always the ſame, and miade up 
promiicuouſly of good things and bad ; yer theſe good and bad things have varicd ſome. 
times, aid as it were iranſmigrared from one City, and one Province to another ; ſo thar 
in chole places where Virtue has been a long time predominant, Vice hasſtoln in by degrees, 
and ſupplanted it « which is evident by the reyoluticns of Kingdoms and Empires, where 
Virtue and Faſtice has had its rime, and been transfuſed afterwards into other Countries, 
Hozever the World was the fame, though its Virtue and Magnanimity was unſtable, remo- 
ving and ſhifting from the Aſyrians firſt, to the Medes, from . the Medes to the Perfuans, 
and trom themro the Romans; and if after tne Roman Empire, there has been no Go- 
vernment ſo great as to compreherd and ingroſs the Virtue of the whole World ; yer the 
fame Virtue that was of old among the Romans is nor extinct, but diſperſed and branched 
out into ſeveral Kingdoms and Provinces, as the Kingdom of France, the Kingdom of the 
Turks, the Kinzdom of the Soldan, the Empire of the Germans, and the Set of the S$4- 
racens, which Conquered ſo many Provinces, and committed ſuch devaſtations, as weretke 
Ruin of the Empire of the Eaſt. In theſe Kingdoms rent and divided from the Empire 
of tize Komans ;, the old Roma Virtue is difluſed, aud retains ſtill fomething of its Priſtine 
Luſtre, {o that it may without injuſtice be admitted in ſome places: Which being ſo, he who 
is Born inthoſe Provinces where the Roman Virtue and Diſciplin is ſtill in being (but de. 
clining) if he applauds his old Country-men, and blames his Contemporaries, his Error is 
not great : Bur he that is Bornin Traly, and 13not in his Heatt a Tramontan, or in Gree, 
and is not a Turk, muſt nceds bewail his own Times, and cry up his Predccefſors, in which 
he will find many things well worthy his admiration ; whereas 1n theſe there is nothing but 
Wickedneſs and Obloquy, no Religion, ro Laws, no Diſciplin, bur all things Impure and 
Brutiſh, and they are the more dereſtable and deplorable, by how much the ſame Perſons 
who would be imitated, and are ſet aloft to command all, and corrcEt thoſe that are viti- 
ous, are moſt diflolute, an1 moſt vitious themlelves. 

Bur to return to our diſcourſe, I ſay, That though Human judgment is frail, and may 
be miſtaken in its Charaer of ſuch things as by reaſon of their Antiquity, cannot fall {0 
perfectly under ones Cognizance; yet that would not excuſe old Men tor preferring thetranf- 


aftions in their Youth, becauſe, both the one and the other were <qually liable to their 


knowl-dge z nor would they be of that Opinion, it Men had the ſame Sentiment and Appe- 
tite as long as they lived ; but our affeAtion altering, and our rational Soul being otherwiic 
diſpoled than formerly, we judge otherwiſe of things, though the times be the {ame ; tor 
how is ic poffible the ſame things ſhould pleaſe in our Youth and old Age, when their Stu- 
dies, and Delights are ſo different and remote ? For (to ſay no more) as the Quicknelſs and 
Vigour of the Body decreaſes in old Men, fo their Judgment and Prudence increaſcs propor: 
tionably ; and thence it follows that the ſame things which ſeemed tolerable in their Youth, 
erow inſupportable when they are Old ; ſo that the fault is more in their Judgment, than the 
Ape, for ſuppoſing thoſe things to be good, which, being wiſer, by Expericnce, they find 
to be otherwiſe. Towhich it may be added, that the deſires of Mankind are immecnle, and 
unſatiable; that naturally we are covetrous of. every thing, whereas Fortune allows us but 


liztle ; Thar from cherce it happens that no Man is contented, cycry Mar deſpiſes what he 
is 
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what i$t0 C Me, thong! induces; by no reaſonable occation. Things being thus, 1 cannot 


have ſo highly magnihie.iche old Times and Exploits of the Rowars, io the diminution oi 
our own: And ttuly, werenor the Vertue of that Age as clear as the Sun, and the Vicked 
moniſhed to av1ithole Vices which are fo prevalent now, and prepared to imitate the Vir. 


Mis Country, though peibaps the Adverſity of bis Fortune, and the Malignity of the Times 
will not ſuffer i.im to practile it himfelt ; char by his ir.{truRtions, ſo many, at leaft ſome one 


and augm2aation of their Empire, 


CHEST 


Whether the Virtue or Fortune of the Romans were the occaſion of the Greatneſs 
of their Empire. 


f.ny have thought, and Plutarch (a Grave Author ) among che reſt, that the People of 
Rome, were more beholdirg co their Fortune than Virtue, in the acquiſition of their 
Empire'z and among other Reaſons, he infers it from their own filent Contcfion, in having 
eretted mote Temples to Fortune than toany of their Gods. Livy ſeems to be likewiſe 
of the ſame Opinion; for he ſeldom introc.uces a Roman, ſpeaking any thing of Virtue, 
but immediately it is followed with Fortune, with which, nevertheleſs, I can by no means 
comply, nor believe itwill hold Water ; for though no Common-wealth be to be found 
that has made ſuch Progreſs as the Rowan, why ſhould it be rather imputed to their good 
Fortune than the ſolid conſtitution of their Laws? The Courage of their Armies, and the 
exccllent ConduCt of their Emperors, extended their Empire; and then their own juſt 
Meaſures, ard the wiſe Inſticutions of their firtt Lepiilator preſerved what tliey gor, as we 
ſhall hercaiter more largely cilcover. Ir is Objectcd, that the Komarns were never at one 
time involved in two confiderable Wars (which is imputed rather to their Fortune than 
Wiſdom) for they had n© Quarrel with the Lauzps. till they had ſubtued the Sammites, 
and were force ro make War in their Delence ;, thcy had no Controverfie with the Tu(cens, 
tiilthey had Beaten the Latizs, and with their frequent Victorics, almoſt extinguiſhed the 
Sabines : whereas, if two of thee Stares had Contederaicd, and joyned their powerful Armies 
againſt them, no doube bur the Affairs of the R,z#zaxs would have been in very great dan- 
ger. Bur be it as it will, this is moſt cerrain, they never had two great Wars upon their 
Hands at a time ; but they began one when they ended the other, or the end of the fiſt 
was the beginning of the {ecend ; and this may be obſerved in the ſeries of their Wars, 
for [to pals by their Quarrels before Rowe? wasrakea by tae French) whilit the «A744 and 
Vollci were powerful aud ftrong. they had no Enemies but they 3 when they were Conquer + 
&d, thtir War broke ont with the Samzarues ;, and though before that was perfeRtly con- 
cludet}, the Latiys Rebelled ; yer before it could be brought to a War, the Samnites had 
made their Peace, and joyncd their Army with the Romans, to reduce the Latizi, That 
War being finiſhed, the War with the Samnrtes revived, and was the occalion of much 
Miſchief to the Samrnees ; atrer which the Romans began with the Tuſcans, and that being 
compoſed, the Sammtes broke out again upon the patſage of Py7zrþus into [taly, who being 
repulſed into Greece, they had opportunity for their Wars with the Carthagizians, and their 
firſt War with that State, was no ſooner derermined, but the French, and the Inhabitants 
on this and the other {1Je the Alps, Confpired fo cttectually againſt them, rhat berwixt Po» 
polora and Piſa (where the Tower of St. Vincent isat this day to be (een) the Confederates 
wereroued with a yery great Slavgnter. x y 
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| t1s War being corcluded, for T'wenty Years together, they had no confiderable War, 
for they had no Body to Fight with.but the Lig res, and the Relicts of thoſe Fre:ch who were 
remaining in Lombardy. In this Poſture they corinued till the ſecond Punick War, which 
laſted 16 Years, and perplexed them exceedingly. That War beirg ended with a great deal 
of Honour, their next Enterpize was agaiaſt the Macedontans ; aiter which their War hap. 
pe cd with Artrochus in Ajta, and when he was Overcome, there was not a Prince or State 
in the whole World, which by ir ſelf, or Conjunfion with the reſt, was able to contend 
with che Romans. But before this laſt Vic ry, whoever conſiders the method of their 
Wars, and their manner of proceeding, ſhall fd great Virtue and Wildem intermixed with 
their good Fortune, ſo that the reaſon of their good Fortune is ealily di!covered ; for this 
is moſt certain, when a Prince or Common: wealth arrives at that height of Reputation thar 
no Neighbour Prince or People dares venture to Invade him (ualcls compelled by jq. 
diſpeniible necefſiry) he may do what he p'caſes, 'tis in his Election with whom ke will 
wake War, and with whom he will be ar Peace; for his Neighbours being afraid of his 
Power, arc all glad ro be his Friends ; and thole Potentates who are fartheſt off, and haye 
no commetrce with them, look on as unconcerii'd, as it the conſequence could have uo re. 
A:xion on them; and in this Error they do many times continue till the Calamitics he 
brought Home to their own Doors; and taen when 'ris too late, they have nothing bur 
their own private Force to oppole, which is too weak when the Enemy 15 grown to ſtrong, 
I will not enlarge upon the Samnites, nor recount how they ſtood (till, and look'd on, while 
the Romans Conquered the e/&7ut and the Yolſct; but to avoid prolixity, I ſhall paistothe 
Carthagintans, wino were of great Power and Authority, when the Romans were at War, 
both with the Samnites and Tuſcans; they had the command of all Africk_ and were 
Supream in Stcely, Sardinia, and great part of Spatn. Blinded with their Poxer, (and as 
they thouglu) ſecure in their diſtance, it never came into their Heads to Invade chem at 
that time, or to give any Afliſtance to the Samnites or Tujcans ; bur (according to the 
prattice of the World with things that are new, and encreafing)rhey rather {ded with them, 
and deſired their Friendſhip, not ſo much as perceiving their Error, till the Romans had 
Conquered all the intermediate States, and began ro contend with them for the Empire of 
S:cily and Spain. And what hapned to the Carthagia#tans, hapned likewiſe to the French, 
to Philip of Macedon, and to Antiochus ; each of them believing (whillt the Reman? 
were employed'in their Wars with other People) that they would either be overcome, or 
that they themſelves ſhould have time enough to make Peace or War with them, as they 
ſaw it moſt for their Advantage : So that conſidering what is good, Iam of Opinion that 
the ſame Fortune and Proſperiry may be expetted by any Prince or State which cxerciles 
the ſame Virtue and Induſtry as the Rowan: have done belore them. And here we might 
very properly diſcourſe of the Roman Method, in the Invaſion of other Provinces, but we 
have done that at large in our Treatiſe called The Prince ; yet this I ſhall ſay in ſhocr, that 
the Romans made always ſure of ſome Friend or other in the Provinces againſt which they 
deſigu'd, that might be a means ro admit them, and gave them enterance, and help after- 
wards to keep what they had been inſtrumental in gerting. So by Intelligence with the 
Capuans, they Invaded Samnium; by the help of the Camertines they gat into Tuſcany ; by 
the Mamertines into S:ctly ; by the Saguntines into Spatn; Maſſimſſa gave them enterance 
into Afrtck, the etolt into Greece, Eumenes and other Princes into Ajta, and the Maſſilien- 
ſes and Hedat into France; and as by thcir Correſpondence, they Corquered moſt ot thoſe 
Countries, {o by their Intereſt they preſerved them ; which Way, if diltgently obſerved, by 
other People, it will be found that their Proſperity depended leſs upon Fortune than thole 
States who obſerved not that courſe : But to illuſtrate what we have ſaid, and make it (0 
plain and perſpicuous, that every one may {ce how much more the Virtue than their For- 
cune contribated to their Empire ; in our next Chapter, we will conſider what thoſe Pco- 
- were, whom the Romans ſubdued, aud with what Obſtinacy they defended their Li- 

erty, 
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CHAP. IL 


ith what Nations the Romans contended, and with what obſtinacy thoſe 
Nations reſiſted. 


Othing made it fo difficult for the Romans to conquer their Neighbours, and ſome 

other remoter Provinces, as the love which the people of chole times did _bear to 
their Liberty : tor in detence of that, they were fo indefatigably fiudiovs, that nothing bur 
fingular ard extraordinary virtue could have ſubdued them : and this is demonſtrable by 
the many and great danyers to which they expoſed themſelves, ſumetimes to preſerve, and 
{-mertimes to recover It; as allo by the feycrity of cheir revenge upon thoſe who had 
vu:;p'd ic. "Tis evident likewiſe in Hiſtory what detriment the People and Cities have 
(uffered whilſt chey were 1a ſervitude and ſubjefion ; and whereas now a days there is bur 
one Province which can boaſt of free Cities, in ancient times there was not ons Province 
but had plenty. In Traly from the Alps (which divide Tuſcany and Lombardy) to the ex- 
treameſt part of chat Country, there were many free States; as the Tuſcans, the Romans, 
the Samnites, and others z nor is there mention of any King (but what reigned in Rome} 
belides Porſjena King of Tuſcany, the extinftion of whole Line, though not fer down in 
Hiſtory, yet it is maniteſt that Tuſcaxy was free at the time when the Romans Encamped be- 
fore Veit; ſo well ſatisfied with their Liberty , and fo abhorring trom the very name of a 
King, that the Verentes having for their berter defence created one in their own Town, and 
(ent to the Twſcans to implure their afliſtance againſt the Romans, after a grave and ſolemn 
dehare, it was reſolved, no afſitance ſhould be ſent whilſt they were under the Dominion of 
2 Kiag; as think'112 it unfic to engage in the defence of a Country that had betraid it ſelf, 
and proſtirured ro the Dominion of a ſtagle perſon. Nor is this univerſal aftcftion to liber- 
ty ſo wondertul in the people. 
| Fyp*cicnce rells us, rhat no Cities have augmented their Revenues, or enlarged their 
Territories, but whilſt they were free ani at liberty: and certainly 'tis a prodigious thing 
toconfider ro what height and grandeur in an hundred years time the City of Athens ar- 
rived, after it had freed it (elf from the Tyranny of P:ſiftratss; but much moreto coifider 
the Greatnels of Rowe upon the expulſion of her Kings; and the reaſon of all is, becauſe 
in Commonwealths private wealth and emolument is nor ſo mvch aim'd at as the im- 
provement of the publick z nor is there any where ſo much care of the publick as in free 
Sates, where whatever 1s equitable, and for the common advantage, is decreed and execu- 
red, without reſpec ro particular perſons, who may perhaps be (uff:rers thereby ; whereas 
in Cities that are governcd by a Prince it fa'ls out q ite contraty ; for there, what makes 
commonly for the advantage of the Prince, is prejudice to the publick; fo that when a 
Free State degenerates 11toa I yranny, the lealt miſchict that it can expect, is, to make no 
further advancement in its Empire; 2nd no farther encreaſe either in Riches or Power ; 
but for the moſt part it goes backward, and declines : and it it ſhould fo happen that the 
Tyrant ſhould be a virtuous man,and cne who by his courage and Military dilcipline fhould 
enlarge his Dominions ; yet whatever h* rook would be converted to his own private uſe, 
without any bench to the publick. For he dares not advance any of thoſe Citizens 
'how worthy and hoveſt ſoever) left he ſhould have occaſion to ſuſpe&t them afterwards. 
Nor can he make thoſe Cities which he ſnb1ues, dependant or tributary to that where he 
5 ab{ulute ; for "tis not the intereſt of a T yrant ro make his Subjets powerful or united ; 
but to keep them low, and divided, that every Town, every Province may depend wholly 
upon himlclt; ſo that the Conqueſls of an Uliurper may turn to his own profir, but never 
the publick ; to which purpole many things are very handſomely written by Xezophon 
mn his Treatiſe of Tyranny; and things being thus, no body is to admire it our Anceſtors 
had ſo great a zzal for their liberty ; and the very name of a Tyrant was fo odious to them, 
that when long ſince news was brought to the Army of the Aflathination of Hieronymo the 
Nephew of Hiero of Syracuſe,and the whole Camp was in an uproar againſt the Confpira- 
(ors; yet when it was told them that they had proclaimed Liberty,and a free Government, 
they laid by cheir indignation againſt rhe Tyrannicides, and being pacified with the very 
name of Liberty, {ell into corſultation how it was to be preſerved. Nor is it to be won- 
dred at then, if their revenge be ſo violent and extraordinary upon thoſe who would 
violate it ; of which, though there be many examples, I ſhall inftance only in one. but thac 
m'ſt remarkable and horrid ; and hapning in Corcerca a City in Greece ;, for all Greece bc» 


ing divided, and couſiſting of two Faftions, one of them under the protettion of the Arhe- 
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nians, and the other of the Spartans z and in Corcera the Nobility prevailing , and havir 
uſurped upon the Liberty of the people, ic hapned that the people being reinforced by the 
alliſtance of the Athenians, over-powered the Nobility,and conquered them again. Having 
reſtored theic Liberty, and ſbaked off their ſervitude, they clap'd up all the Nobiliry in 
a large Priſon, and bringing them forth by ten at a time, as if they were to be Baniſheq 
they putthem to death with moſt exquiſite corments; which ſeverity coming by degres 
ro the ears of the remainder, they reſolved to do what was poſſible to defend themſelye, 
again(t ir, upon which they ſtood upon their Guard, and would ſuffer none of the Officers 
ro come in ; whereupon, in a great fury, the people ran thither, pull'd off the covering 
of the houſe where they were, and throwing down the Walls, buried them all in the ruins: 
and of this fort of cruelty there were many other examples in that Province ; for the 
people are uſually more impetuous ia revenging the loſs of their Liberty,than in defending 
It, 

But it may (not unficly) be admir'd in this place what ſhould be the cauſe that the an. 
ents ſhould be more zealous for publick Liberty than we in our days: it my opinion may 
paſs, I think it is for the ſame reaſon, that in thole times men were more robult, and (tron. 
ger than now ; which proceedeth much from the diverſity berwixt their Education, their 
Religion and ours: for whercas our Religion gives us a juſt proſpe& and contemplation of 
things, and teaches us to deſpiſe the magnificence and pomp of the World ; the Ethnicks 
valued them ſo highly, and believing them their chictcſt happineſs, it made them mare 
fierce and buſie to defend them : and this may be collefted trom ſeveral of their Cultony, 
for if the Sacrifices in their days be comparcd with the Sacrifices in ours, theirs will be found 
magnificent and horrid ; ours delicate and neat, but neither ſo magnificent nor cruel. They 
wanted not pomp nor formality in thoſe Ceremonies, and yet to make them the more 
venerable and ſolemn,they added blood and ſlaughter to them,offering up infinite number 
of Beaſts, which being {lain before the people, made them more hard-hearted and cruel 
Morcover the Religion of the Gentiles did not place their Beaticude any where but 
upon ſuch as were full of Worldly glory , and had done ſome great aCtion for the benefi 
of their Country. In our Religion the mcek and humble, and ſuch as devote themſelyes 
to the contemplation of Divire things, are eſteemed more happy than the greateſt Tyran, 
and the greateſt Conqueror upon Earth ; and the Symmun Bonum, which the others placed 
in the greatneſs of the Mind, the flrength of the Body, and whatever elſe contributed to 
make men aCtive, we have determined to conſiſt in humility, abjeCtion, and contenipt of 
the World; and it our Religion requires any fortitude, it is rather to enable us to ſuffer, 
than to aft, So that it ſeems to me, this way of living, ſo contrary to the Ancients ; has 
rendred the Chriſtians more weak and effeminate ; and lrfr them as a prcy to thoſe who 
are more wicked, and may order them as they pleaſe,the moſt part of them thinking more 
of Paradiſe than Preferniznt, and of enduring than revenging of injuries; as if Hearen 
was to be won rather by idleneſs than arms ; but that explication of our Religion is erro- 
neous, and they who made it were pocr and pulillanimous, and more given to their calc 
than any thing that was great : for it the Chriſtian Religion allows us to defend and cxalt 
our Country, itallows us certainly to love ir, and honour it, and prepare our ſelves ſo as 
we may be able to deferd it. But that lazy and unaCtive way of education, and interpreting 
things tfalſly has been the cauſe that there are not ſo many Commonwealths as formerly in 
the World, nor ſo many Lovers and Champions for their Liberty ; and yer I believe the 
Greatneſs of the Rowan Empire contribumed ſomething, by reducing all the free States and 
Republicks under their Dominion. | 

Nevertheleſs when that great Empire was broken and difſolved, very few of thoſe poot 
States could recover their Liberty : but when it began firſt to encreaſe and extend it ſelf, no 
Country was without them, and where ever the Romans carried their Arms, they found 
little Commonwealths banding and confederating againſt them, and defending their Li 
bertics with all imaginable conſtancy; which ſhews that the Romaps were a pzopie of more 
than ordinary courage, or they could never have ſubdued them. The Sammie: alone will 
be example ſufficient, who (as Livy reports) were ſo powerful, and ſo hearty defenders df 
their Liberty, that for 4G years together they maintained War with the Romans;and though 
they had received many loſſes, and {uch devaſtations had been committed in their Country, 
yet they could never be wholly reduc'd before the Conſulſhip of Papyrins Curſor, the Son 
of the firſt Papyrius. But 'tis a ſpeftacle worthy of any Man's pity, to ſee a Country ( 
full (formerly) of brave Cities, and brave Men, and all of them free ; now deſolate and 
nninhabited, and ſcarce any body left ; ro which condition it could never have been r&- 
duced bur by the diſcipline, and diligence, and courage of the Rowans : but all this pro 


cceded from diyerliry of Conſtitution, for all Citics and Free Statcs whatſocyer ,cncreaſc - 
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only in riches and authority, but in the numbers of cheir Men : for who is it that had nor 
racher procreate and have Children where he may marry and enrich himlelt treely, than 
where there is danger that what he gets painfully , and lays up carctully for his Children, 
may be raviſhed from them by a I yragg. | 

In a Free State you may be {ure younChildren ſhall be no Slaves,and that if they behave 
themſelves virtuouſly, they ſhall be ſure of Preferment, and pe:haps come to be Princes ; 
Riches encreale there faſter, and that not only by Tillage and Agriculture, but by Traffick 
and Arts ; and people do naturally throng to thoſe places where they may get what they 
lawfully can, and keep {ecurely whar they have got. The quite contrary happens in Coun- 
tries that are ſcrvile, and their condition 1s worle, as their ſervitude is greater : but there is 
no ſervicude (o ſevere as to depend upon a Commonwealth, and that tor two reaſons ; 
&ſ becauſe ir is more durable, and leſs hopes of recovering their Liberty ; and ſecondly, 
becauſe it is the praCtile of all Commonwealths to impoveriſh and weaken whatever they 
conquer, fortifie themſelves ; which with Princes is not the way,unlels they be very bar- 
barous indeed, and iike the Eaſtern Princes, who not only ruin whole Countries, but deſtroy 
all buman converſation : but where Princes are well inſtituted, they know better things,and 
do many times indulge their new Conqueſts as much as their own Territories, leaving them 
the Exerciſe of their Arts, and the enjoyment of their Laws ; ſo that though they cannor 
encreaſe their Wealth as where they are free; yet they are not fo (ubje to be ruined as 
where they are Slaves: I ſpeak now of ſervitude to a foteign Prince, for the uſurpation of 
2 Citizen ] have ſpoken before. All which being conſidered, no wonder it the Samneres 
whilſt they enjoyed their liberty were (o couragious and ſtrong, and when it was once loſt 
grew (o abje&t and contemptible. Titus Livius tells us in his Hiſtory of the Punick War, 
that the Sammites were {o overlaid and cowed by one ſingle Legion of the Romans at 
Nola, that they ſent Embaſſadors to: Haxnibal to beg his athſtance, and that the ſaid Am- 
baſſadors in their Oration to Hanaibal, the better to move his compaſhon, had this exprel- 
lion, Ie are the People who for an hundred years together waged War with the Romans with 
our own private Forces, aud bore up many times againſt tw) Armies and two Gonſuls at once ; 
but now our miſery ts [0 great, and our ſpirits [o low, we are unable to defend our ſelves againſt 
one pitiful Legion. 


CHAP, IL 


It contributed much to the Grandeur of the City of Rome , that they ruined 
the _— Cities, and admitted Srangers to their own Dignities and 
Priviledges. 


Reſcit tnterea Roma, Albe runs : The rutn of Alba was the riſe of the Romans, *'T was 
the laying of Levy, and "tis rrue ; for whoever would make any City great, and apt 

lor Dominion,mult endeavour with all induſtry ro throng it with inhabicants,otherwile it 
will be impctfivle co bring it to any great pertcftion. And this is done two ways, by love 
and by force : the firſt by giving paſſage and ſecurity to all perſons that wil) come and in- 
habit there, that every Man ſhall be tree ;, the ſecond by deſtroying the Neighbour Citics, 
and torcing the peop'e ra come and dwell in yours. The Romans obſerved bath ways; 
and grew {0 num*10us upon ir,chat inthe time of their fixth King they had Boooo Men in 
the Lown able to bear Arms, proceeding in {ome reſpeCts like the Country-man, who to 
make his Plant larger, and more iruitful, cuts off irs firſt fhoots, that the juyce and virtue 
which otherwiſe would dilate into the branches, being kept cloſe to the Trunk,might break 
out with more vigor afterwards, and make it m-:re beautiful and fertile. And that this 
way is neceſſary tor the propagation of the ſtrength and authority of a City, appears by 
the example of Athens and Sparts, which Citics, though they were both free, numerovs in 
Men, and happy in their Laws ; yet they could never arrive at the Grandeur of the Ro- 
mans, though Rome ſeemed more tumultuous, and not ſo well governed as they,and all for 
thereaſon aboveſaid: for Rome having by both thoſe ways encreaſed the number of their 
Citizens,was able to ſer out an Army at one time of 280099 Men,whereas Sparta and Athens 
could never exceed 20990, which is not to be attributed to the excellence of the Situation 
ot Rowe, bur to the diverſity of their Condudtt ; for Lycurgus the Founder of the Spartan 
Commonwealth, conceiving nothing could be more pernicious to ir, nor more eaſily abro- 
pate his Laws, than intermixing with new inhabitants, he provided with all poſſrble indu- 


ry that his Citizzns ſhould haye no commerce or converſation with firangers. To 
tha* 
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that end he not only prohibited the admiſlion of foreigners,and their marrying with them, 


but that there might be no encouragement or occaſion of entercourte berwixt them, he 
pit out a certain Money of Leather, ſo pitifully inconfiderable,that he prelumed no Mex. 
chants wonld trouble themſelves ro import any foreign Commodities for ir; by which 
means that City was never in a capacity of being very populous : And becaule all human 
affairs do hold {cme proportion and analogy with Nature; and it is impothble that a {:9. 
der trunk ſhould bear vaſt and ponderous branches, it is not to be expeCted that a (mall 
Commonwealth conſiſting of a {mall number of Cirizens, ſhould ſubdue, or at leaſt keep 
and maintain greater and more popuious States than themlelves; and if it ſhould happen 
that they ſhould cor quer them ar any time, upon every flight accident they would be (yh. 
jc& to loſe them, like the Trec ic would be roo weak for its Boughs,and every puft of wing 
apt to blow it down. And thus it fell out with Sparta, though it had conquered all Gyere, 
made it ſelf abſolute thorow that whole Province ; yet Thebes no ſooner rebelied, but all 
the reſt of the Cities revolted, and having loſt its great Empire in a moment, it remained 
like a Tree deſtitute of its Branches, But with Rome it was otherwilc, its Root and Trunk 
was ſtrong enough to ſupport its Brar ches how heavy and ſpacious foever ; and this was the 
great caule of the greatneſs of the Roman Empire, which Livy cxpretled in two wore, 
when he ſaid, Creſcit interea Roma, Alve rutnts. 


CHAP. IV. 


There are three ways which Commonwealths have taken to 
enlarge their Territories. 


E who has read and obſerved the Hiſtory of our Anceſtors muſt find, T har Common: 

wealths had generally three ways of enlarging their Empitc. One is that which 
was obſerved of the Ti caxs of old , who entred into a League of Confederacy with 
ſeveral other Commonwealths, with condition of Equality , that no particular ſhould 
have any degree or authoricy above the reſt, and that comprehenſion ſhould be left for all 
their new Corqueſts to come in, not much unlike the praCtice of the Sw/zzers in our 
times, and the Achatans, and AEtolians of old. And becaule the Romans had in thole 
times much controverſie with the Tyſcans and their Contederates, I ſhall enlarge my (elf 
ſomething in the explanation of their affairs, of which, though there be but little Monu- 
meat in Hiſtory, yet we are afſuced, that before the greatneſs of the Rowaams, the Tu{cans 
were very ——__ both by Sea, and by Land; of which power it is no ſmall argument, 
their ſending a Colony into the Mare ſuperum to a place called Aria, which grew fo con- 
{iderable and famous, that it denominated that whole Sea, and-it has been called rhe Mare 
Aartaticum ever f1nce. Ir is known likewiſe that their Empire extended from the Tyber to 
the foot of the Alps, which comprehends the greateſt part of Traly at this day ; though 2c0 
years before the Romazs came to any conlicerable ſtrength, the Tuſcars received a great 
defeat by the Gauls; who under the Command of Boll>weſus, either in queſt of new quar- 
ters, or tempied by the pleaſantneſs of the Country, having paſſed the Alps, poſlefſed 
themſelves of that Province called Lexwbaray , and gave it the name of Gallza C't)alprna ; 
after which they turn'd out the Natives, ſettled themſelves there, and built ſeveral Cirics, 
which they enjoycd, till in proceſs of time, they allo were ſupplanted by the Romans. And 
this was the method of the Tſcans proceeding, and the manner of their Contederating 
with their Neighbours, which was no leſs than XI Cities; of which Cluſrum, Feit, Fe 
ſule, Arettum, and Polterra were the chict ; bur yer with all their afhſtance they could not 
excced the limits of Traly, nor indeed conquer all thar, for reaſons which we ſhall mention 
hereafter. Another way of extending your Empire, is by aflociating with ſeveral Cities, 
bur ſo as that the dignity of the Command, the ſeat of the Empire, and the honour of the 
Enterprize may remain with you; which was the way obſerved by the Romans. The third 
is the way of the Spartans and Athenians, who entertained no Confederates , but what 
ever Terticories they Conquered,they annexed them to their own: which way is undoubr- 
edly the worſt of the three,as appeared by the two ſaid Republicks,who were ruined upon no 
other account, but becauſe they had graſped more Dominion than they were able to hold. 
For it is a thing in it ſelf very arduous and difficult, to keep a City in ſubjeAion by a con- 
taued force, eſpecially it ever it was free ; wherefore unleſs your Citizens be very nume- 
rous, and your aſſociates very conſiderable, by whoſe affiftance you may be able ro keep 


what you conquer, it will neyer be in your power to enlarge your dominion very ay 
an 
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and che Spartans and Athenians naiicarrying in their Way, milcarricd likewiie in their cnd, 
and all ihcir great Conquelt came to nothivg: The Romans took the ſecond way, and 
neceeded tO that vaſt ang excraordinary Power, by affociating equally in mary things, with 
many States, bur reſerving always tO themſelves the Seat of the I myire, and the chiet 
command in their Wars, by which means it cameto pals, that their Con'edcrares (cre they 
vere aware) {ubjeted themſelves to the Romans, at the Expence ot their own Latour, and 
Blo:d. For alter they had catried their Arms out of 7taly; reduced leveral Kingdoms into 
Provinces, ard the Inhabitants being accuſtomed to live in ſubjeftion, withour much diffi- 
culty ſubmitted, the Romans bearing the name of che War, and the Nations that were Con- 
quered, knowing nothing of their Allies, ſubmitted ro their Dominion, and would own ro 
body elſe : Whereby ic happeu'd, that their Aſſociates in Ttaly, being &ycr-power'd by the 
Multitude of Provinces which had ſubmitted to the Romans, and by the (irengrh and popu- 
louſneſs of Rome, began to hnd their Error by degrees, but too late; and when they had 
no Way Ictt ro defend them(elves ; for it any of them Conſpired, they were quickly Sup- 
preſſed, and made Subjects of Afſociates. I his Way of Adminiſtration, and enlarging 
their Empire, was p<culiar to th? Romans ; no other People oblerved ir, and certainly no 
better is ro be found. The next Way of Contederating (which was praftited by the Ty 
cans. Achatans, and e/tolrans in old time, and by tlic Swizzers of late) is the beſt Way, 
next to that of the Romans ; tor though it cannot arrive at auy great Empire, the Confede- 
racy-conſiſting of ſo many Free Cirics, wh ch being all ty be conlulced, makes their Refolu- 
tions very tedious ;, belides, the Cirjzensare not {0 Vigorous in a War, where the Prize is to 
he divided into ſo many parts ; yet for thele Reatons, it has two advantages of the third. 
Firſt, whatever it gains, it keeps a long time, and loſes very hardly ; ſecondly, ic engages 
not {o raſhly in War, but enjoys with more Eale and Felicicy, the Bleſſings of Peace : For 
they are longer in their Contultations and Debates, where there isto be a genera] Dyer and 


Convention, than where things are to be diſpatched withia the Walls of one Ciiy : Be-. 


lides, Experience tells us, that this Way has certain bounds, which have not been exceeded by 
any Example we can find. For after Xl or XIV Citics have Contederated, they admir no 
more into the League, as holding themſelves enough, and ſufficient for their Defence z nor 
are they much (olicirous of extending their -Empire, becauſe they are under no necethiry of 
making themſelves ſtronger ; and their Conqueſt would be of linle Advantage toevery par- 
ticular State, tor they would be forced upon one of theſe two Rocks, either to Jacorporate 
them into their League, and then the Multitude would breed Confuſion, or make them 
their SubjzCts, which they will hardly continue : Whea therefore they are got to ſuch a 
Number in their Afſ-ciation, as that they ſeem ſafe againſt Foreign Iavalion, and flrong 
enough to defend themſelves ; They take one of thele two Ways, either they receive their 
Neighbour States or Cities into their proteCtion (by which means they draw vaſt Sums of 
Mony ſometimes, that arc caſily diſtributed) or cite they Fight for other People, and reccive 
Pay trom this or that Prince, as the Swzzzrrs do row, and other Nations have done of 
old. To this purpoſe Titrs Lerins gives vs an account, That at a Conference betwixt 
Philip of Macedon and Titus Qramins Flannus;, an Fiehan Pracor being preſent, there 
happening lome words berwixt the (aid Piztor ard King Philip, King Philip reproached 
him by the avarice, and inconſtancy of his Conntry, as a People that were not aſhamed 
to take Pay on one fide, and fend Supplies tothe other +; by which mears it was frequently 
ſeen, that in both Armies, the Arolean Colours were Dilplayed; from whence we may con- 
clude, that this Way of proceecing by League and Confederacies, has been always the 
ſame, ar,d has had the ſame effc&ts. The third Way of ſubjefing your Corquelts and 
aniexing them to your own Dominions, 1s very Incommodious, and Iaſtable ;, and it ir 
mere {0 to 2 Common wealth well Conftitured and Armed ; ic muſt needs be much worſe 
oa Government that is weak, as molt of the 1talran States are at this day ; but the Roman 
Way is the b:ſt, and moſt to be admired : For there is ro Example of any Body that made 
uſe of it before them, nor has any Body imi:atci i{:cm fince; and as tothe practice of the 
Tu(cans, and /Etolians in their Contederations, there is no Body follows it now a-days, bur 
the Swizzers, and the Suevians : Which being (o, and ſo many brave things performed 
by the People of Rowe, as well for the Conſervation, as the Augmentation of their Empice, 
K is not ſtrange our Afﬀairs ſucceed no better, and that we have been a Prey ro whoever 
would Invade us ; for (to ſay nothing of the reſt) it has doubtleis becom'd the Tuſcans if 
they could not have imitated the Rowan Diſcipline. nor followed their Meaſures in extend- 
ng their Empire, at lcaſt co have follow'd- the Example oi their own Anceſtors, who 
though they brought not their Empire to that Grandeur and Immenlity as the Rozwans ; 
yer they enlarged it as far asthey thought good, and as far as conſiſted wich che Nature of 
their Goyeramear; and by doing fo, they kept it a long time, with Immertal — to 
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their Memory, till they were firſt ſhaken by the Gauls, and afterwards lo totally ruineg by 
the Romans, that there is ſcarce the leaſt Tokea letr, that there was ever any ſuch thing: 
which having brought it icto my Vind to confider what may be the cauſcs of this Oblivior 
of things, I ſhall diſcourſe of them in the following Chapter. 


CHAP YVY. 


The variation of Religions and Languages, with the aceidents of Deluges and Plague, 
have been the cauſe that many great things have been forgotten. | 


N my judgment it may be obj:Qed to thoſe Philoſophers who hold the World to h; 
Eernal, thar it ſo lorg a courle of Antiquity was true, it would be bur reaſonah; 
tar the Memory of ſome of their Afﬀairs ſhould have laſted aboye Five Thouſand Year; 
yer there may be {ome reaſon given for that Oblivion ct things, and they ſcem twoſolg, 


{ 

| 
partly from the Nature of Man, and partly from the influence of the Heavens ; the Me. 
mory of great things are aboliſhed {rom the nature of Man, by the variation ot theirRe. 
ligion, or Language ; for when a new Religion is introduced, the firſt care ot him tha © 
would propagate ir, is to explode, and extinguiſh whatever was memorable in the old, tg 
vive the grearcr credic ro his new Innovation ; and if it fall our, that the Introducers o 
this new SC, be of adifferentLanguage, all goes to wreck, ard what ever was before, i 
ealily forgotten. And thattliis is fo, appears by the inſtitution .of the Chriſtian Religicn, 
whole firit eſtabliſhers did principally intend the Cancelling and Extirpation of all old | 
Erhnick Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, and Theology ; and it there remained any Memory o ] 
their Afﬀairs, ic was becauſe there was no new Language introduced with it, the Chriſharg { 
being conſtrain'd to explain themſelves in Latin ; whercas could they have done it in a c 
new tongue (conſidering their other perſecutions) we may conclude there would haye ( 
been no Memory left'ot their Religion or Worſhip : For ſo diligent and zealous was Saint l 
Gregory, and other Mederators of the Chriſtian Religion, in aboliſhing the Superſlitions [ 
the <xcntiles, that they cauſed the Works of all the Poets and Hiſtorians ro be Burn, c 
which made any mention of them ; they threw down their Images and Idols, and deſtroy a 
all thar might afford the leaſt Memory of Paganiſm ; to which diligence of theirs, if a new { 
Language had been added, in a ſhort time, all would have bcen utterly forgotten ; what h 
thcrefore was done by the Chriſtians for the extirpation of Gentiliſm, it 1s not improbable l 
but the Gentiles might have done of old for the cxtirpation of the Religion betore. And l 
becauſe in Five or Six Thouſand Years, Religion may be twice or thrice changed ; nouon. S 
der, if what was before be ſo cmirely loſt, that it there remains any thing of ir, ir is looked l 
upon as Fabulous and Incredible, as it hapned to the Hiſto:1es of Dzadorus Stculus, which d 
gives an Account of 40 or 50000 Years, and are not unworthily accounted talſe, As to (c 
the Carleſtial Cauſes trom the i.;fluence of rhe Heavens, they are ſuch as deſtroy Mar kind i 
in general, or reduce it to a very {mall number, as great Morrtalities, Famines, and Inundz Cl 
tions of Water, but elpecially the laſt, becauſe the Miſchief is more univerial, and it any i 
be ſaved, itis only the Mountaineers, which being commonly Barbarous, have no knox- { 
ledge of Antiquity, and by conſequence can convey nothing of it to their Poſterity ; ard ; 
it it lo happens, thar among them which are preſerved, ſome one Man may be more Learned £ 


than ordinary, and have ſome knowledge of Afﬀeairs, to give himſclt a Name and Reputation 
af.erwards, he conceals, perverts, and tranſmits them as he pleales 3 fo that there remains 
to Poſterity, no more than he thought fir to Communicate. Nor do l bclieve it is doubted, = 


but theſe Acciden's happen, and Famin, and Peſtilence, do ſometimes rage in the World, py 
fecing all Hiſtories mention them, and this Oblivion of things is a certain effe&t of them : S 
Nor is it unreaſonable to think that the great Univerſe has its way ct Evacuation, as well a 
as the Microcoſm ; for as in that, when the Humours are redundant, and the Body unable = 
ro digeſt them, Natureexerts, and finds out ſome wav to throw them oft, without which wn 
the Perſon muſt certainly Miſcarry ; ſo'it is in the other, when all Countries are repleat, 0 
\ 


and no room lefr for thoſe that are to come ; when the Cunning and Malignity of Man- 
kind is at the heiphr, there is a neccihity the World ſhould be Purged by ſome of thoſe 

three Ways, that Men bcing reduced in their Numbers, and humbled under the conſidera- l 
tion of their Mortality, may (it poſſible) become better : Which being ſo, no wonder it 
the Tuſcans formerly ſo Famous for their Adminiſtration, both in War and in Peace, lo h; 
eminent for their Courage, and ſo vencrable tor their Religion, ſhould be oppreſſed by 
the Romans, and ſo totally aboliſhed, that (as I ſaid before) there remains nothing ct 
them but the Name. CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 


Tow the Romans proceeded in making of War. 


E have already diſcourſed of the Wav of the Romazs in extending their Empire z 
we ſhill now (pak of their Cuſtoms in the management of their Wars, by which 
ic will appear with whar Wild. m they deviated from the common Ways ot he World, and 
by what caſi: Mcihods they arrived at that Supremacy and Grandevr. He who makes 
\War at his own cinoice (and is under ro conſtraint) or elſe by Ambition, bas doub:lels this 
«md; To ger what he is able, and to keep it whiilt hecan, and rather to enrich than impo- 
verith 655 own Country : For ſucha one it is neceſſary ro have regard to his charge, and co 
(ee that neither the Cor.quering nor Maintaining are more expenſive to him, than will con- 
it with his Revenue. This the Romans ob(erved very ſtrictly, by coming ſtrong and (ud- 
denly into the Field z for by char one prattice, all their Wars with the Latene, Sammites, and 
Tuſcans, were diſpatched. in a {hore time, And whoever confiders their Wars from the 
beginning of Rowe, to the Sicge of the Pereptes, will find that they were decermined in a 
very ſhort tic, {ome in fix, ſome in ten, aud {ome in twenty days. For their Cuſtom 
was, upon the firſt appearance of a War, immediately to draw out their Army, and 
ſeeking out the Enemy, they did what they could to bring him to a Bartel; having Beaten 
him (by reaſon of the ſ{urprize.) The Enemy (that his Country might not be wholly Har: 
raſed) for the moſt part propoſed an agreement, in which the Romans were ſure to irfilt 
upon ſome parc of their Territory ; which eicher they converted to their particalar profir, 
or conligned to ſome Coloay which was to be placed there for the ſecurity of their Fron- 
tiers ; by which means, the Wars being enced in a ſhort time, their Conqueſts were kepc 
without any conſiderable expence, for the Colony had that Country fot their Pay, ani tbe 
Romans had their Colonirs tor their (ſecurity. Nor conld there be any way more advan- 
ragious and fafe ; for whilſt there was no Enemy inthe Field, thole Guards were (ſufficient ; 
and when any Army was ſent out to diltut b them, the Romans were always ready with anc- 
ther in their defence; and having fought them, they commonly prevailed, forced them co 
harder conditions, and returned when they had done: By which means they gained daily 
upon the Enemy, and grew more powerful at Home: And in this manner they proceeded 
tll cheir Leaguer before Verz, where they altered their Method, and allowed Pay totheir 
Soldicrs for the better continuation of the War, whereas betore that,their Wars being ſhort ; 
there was no necethicy for Paying their Armics, Nevertheleſs, though they Paid their Sol- 
diers from that time, and maintained War at greater diltance (whereby they were obliged 
tocontinue lorger in the Field) yer they Ietr nor cheir 014 Cuſtem os ditparchiog ic as ſoon as 
they could, with refpeft tothe circimtarces of Place and Time; for which Reaſon, they 
continued their Colonies : And befides, their old Cuit:om of ſhortring cheir Wars as much as 
they were able : The Ambiticn of their C-nfuls commbured exceedingly z for their Conſul- 
ſhips being but tor a Year, and fix Momhs of that to be ſpent in their Employmenes ar 
Home, they were as diligent and viporuns as potſivie, becauſe they were not capable of T1i- 
umphi:g till the War wasc ncluded : And then or continuing their Colonies ; the great ad- 
vantage ard convenience that reſulted !rom them, was (ufficieat ro prevail. This praQtice 
theretore was cbſerved perpetvally among the Rowzars in the management of their Wars ; 
cnly chev varied ſomething about the diltribution of their Prey, in which formeily they were 
more liberal than in atter-times; either becauſe they thought it not fo neceflary when the 
Soldiers were paid z or elſe becauſe their Spoilts being greater than before, they thought 
convenient that the Publick ſhould have irs ſhare ; that upon any new Emterprize they 
might not be corſtrained to lay new Taxes upon the People ; and by this Way their Coffers 
rere filled in a ſhare time. So that by thele two Ways, by the diſtribution of their Prey, 
and the ſetling of Colovics, Rome grew Rich by its Wars, whereas other Princes and States 
(without great diſcretion) grow Poor : And ſo great was every Man's Ambition of enrichir. g 
the /Erarium, that by degrees it came to that pals, no Conlul was permitted to Triumph, un- 
leſs he rerurned with a vaſt quantity of Silver or Gold,or lome other ineſtimable Commodity, 
and put it into the Treaſury. So that the defigns ot the Romans tended wholly to this, to 
finiſh the War quickly, by forcing the Enemy to a Bartel ; or elſe to Harrals aad Tire them 
with frequent excurſions, that thereby compelling them to diſhonourable conditions, they 
might make their advantage, and become more Powertul and Rich, 
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CHAP. VII. 


What proportion of Land the Romans allowed to every Man in their 
Colontes. 


Think it no eaſie matter to ſet down the exact proportion of Land, which the Romy 

aflizned ro evcry ſingle Perſon in their Colonics ; tor 1 believe they gave more or leſs ac, 
cording to the Barrennels or Fertility of the Soil ; and 4har in all places they were (paring 
enough. Andthe firſt reaſon that induces me, is, that thereby they might lend more Men 
and by conſequence their Frontiers be better guarded : Another ts, becaulc living at Home in. 
digent themſelves, ic is not to be ſuppoſed they would ſuffer thoſe whom they ſent Abroaq 
to grow too Opulent and Rich : And in this I am much confirm'd by Lizy, where he tel 
us that upon the taking of Yer, the Romans ſent a Colony thither, and in the diliribution of 
the Land allotted every Man no more than three Acres, and a little more according to our 
Meaſure. 

They might conſider likewiſe that their wants would not be ſupplyed by the quantity {g 
much as the improvement and cultivarion of their Land. Yet Ido not doubt bur they 
had publick Paſtures an4 Woods to ſuſtain their Cattel, and ſupply chemſelyes with Firing, 
without which, a Colony could hardly ſubſiſt. 


CHAP, VII. 


What it is that diſpoſes ſome People to leave their Native Countries, to diſpoſſt; 
other People. 


Eciog I have ſpoken already of the Military Diſcipline of the Romans; and how the 

Tuſcans were Invaded by the Frexch; it follows properly enough, that we ſay ſome. 
thing of their ſeveral kinds of War, which are two : One ſort commenced upon the Am- 
bition of ſome Prince or Common-wealth, in hopes to extend, and enlarge his Empire; 
as thoſe Wars which were made by Alexander the Great, by the Romans, and by one Prince 
againſt another : Which Wars, though dangerous, are not yet ſo pernicious asto ſupplant 
the Inhabitants, and drive them out of their Country; for the Conqueror contents himſeli 
with his ViCtory, and the ſubmiſſion of the People allows them their own Laws, and many 
times their Eſtates. The other kind of War; is much more dangerous and deſtrutive, 
and that is, when an catire Nation, with their Wives and their Chilaren, compelled cither 
by Hunger, or War, leayes its own Country, to fix themſelves ſomewhere elſe, not to ex- 
rend their Dominion, or exerciſe any Authoricy (as in the other) but to Kill or Expel all 
the Natives, and poſſeſs themſelves of their Eflates. 

This War, indeed, is moſt Bloody and Dreadful, as Saluſt ſhews very well in the end of 
his Bellum Jugurthinum, where, atter, Zug urtha was Beaten, ſpeaking of the Invaſion of the 
Gauls, he tells us : Cum ceteris Gentibus a populo Romano de 1mperio tantum fuſe dimicatun, 
cum Gallis, de ſingulorum homimum ſalute; With other Nations the Romans fought only for Em- 
fire and Domunton, with the Gauls they fought for their Country and Lives. For when a Prince 
or Common: wealth Invades a Conntry according to the firlt Way, it is ſufficient, if thoſe 
who are at the Helm be removed or deſtroyed : In this, every Man's life is in danger; for 
when a whole Nation tranſplants, and Invades a new Province, not only the Colonics, but 
the Natives muſt be cxtinguiſked, that they may fix themſelves upon their Lands, and pol- 
ſes themſelves of their Goods : And by theſe kind of People, the Romazs were three times 
Invaded. Firſt by the Gauls, whotook Rome, and (as | ſaid before) droye the Tu/cans out 
of Lombardy; of which Invaſion Tit#s Ltvins gives two Reaſons : One was the pleaſantnels 
of rhe Country, and the delicacy of the Wine, wherewich (being then bur ill provided in 
France) they were infinitely taken : The other was, the Country was grown ſo execeding- 
ly populous, that it was not able to ſuſtain its own Natives ; whereupon the Princes of 
thoſe Parts judging it neceſſary to find them new Quarters, they appointed which were to 
tranſplant, and putting Belloweſus and Sicoweſus (two French Princes) at the Head of them 
they ſent one part of them into 7raly, and the other into Sparn: It was Belloze(ns's Lotto ln- 
vade 1taly, and he did it ſo effeftually, that he poſſeſſed himſelf of all Lombardy, and made 


the firſt War upon the Romans that was cyer made upon thern by the French, The ſecond 
time 
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ine thev were invaded in this manner was likewiſe by the French, and it was aftcr the firſt 
Pai; \War, in which Invaſion the Gauls loſt above 205229 Men berwixe Pia and Prom: 
/429 : the third and Jaſt was by the Germans and Cimbrizus, who baviap dcicated feveral 
Armics of the Romans, were at Jaſt themſelves defeated by Mairizus. From whence we 
ray ohierve tie preat COUr age and conltancy of the Romans ot old, tha cuuld Hot 0::ly 
Meir up againſt three (ch daugerons Juvaltons, bur overcome them at lalt ; whereas atics- 
wards their courage began to fail, and they wete nat able co rcfift che Inumdation of tho'ie 
Byiartans ; for when the Got/s ar the Vandals invaded , they potleil:d themiclves of rhe 
who'e Weltern Empire, without any cenfiderable oppotition., The rezſons whicis moye 
1: {: Nations to tran{migrate (as I iaid betore) is neccttity, and that neccihiry proceeds cicher 
rom famine,or from Wars ..ad dilturbances at home ; and when thev underiake thete Ex- 
p2ditions with vaſt and invumerable numbers, they invade. with irrehiftible violence. pur a!l 
iz Natives to the Sword ;, pics themielves of their H-{tzces ; eſtabliſh a new Kiagdom,a id 
caanze the very name of the Province, as Meſs did of old, and the Barbartans lince, whe 
poſletied themlelves of the Roman Empire. 

From heicc are all the nzw Names 1n [raly and elſrwlizre impoſed by their ſeveral Cen- 
querors: Lomwardy was calied anciently Galltz Crjaiſ1e, Francia (from the Franks) was 
called anciently Gallia Trans-alftna,Sclawama was Called Ityrta ; Hunzarta, Pannome ; An- 
glia, Britanizia ; Moſes gave the name of Jadea 10 that parc of Syr;z which he conquered, 
and many other Countries have changed their names upon the ſame occafion, wiich would 
be too Tong to recount. And becaule | have ſaid before, that ſometimes theſe kind of p:c- 
ple are ford out of their Country by inteſtine noubles and diltarbances, I ſhall preſent you 
with one example of the Mawuſtans an ancient people of Syria, who torelceing the inva- 
fion of the Hebrens , and knowing themlelves unable ro oppole them, thought ic more 
wiſdora to forſake their Country betimes, and preſerve themſelves, than to expect their 
coming, and loſe both ; whereupon they pack'd up their Goods, and with their Wives and 
Children removed into Africk, where they drove ont the Inhabirants, and ferled ia their 
Country : {o that they who were roo weak to defend their own Province, were ſtrong e- 
nough to force out another people. To this purpole Procopuus who writes the Wars of Bels- 
ſarins againſt the Vandals (who had (ctled themſelves in Africk) tells us, that upon certain 
Pillars in the Houſes where theſe Mawrafians had lived, he himſelf read theſe words, Nos 
Mauruſit qui ſugimus a facte Feſu latronts fila Nave ;, We Maurtfuans fl:d hither from 7eſus 
the Uſurper, who was the Son of Navi. By which we may perceive the occaſion of their 
departure out of Syria. And certainly theſe Nations forc'd out of their own Country by 
irccliſtible necetſi:y, are mote than ordinarily dreadiul, and not to be oppoſed but by a 
patent and well difcip!in'd people : but when they move in {mall numbers, their danger is 
not ſogreat, becauſe they dare not uſe that violence, bur are put to their Wits, and to poſ- 
{els themſelves of ſome Quarters by cunnivg and infinuation, which they are to keep aiter- 
wards by ways of amity and friendſhip, as e£1ezs did, and Dez4o, the Maſſiliars and o- 
thers, who by the afliſtance and friendſhip of cheir Neighbours, made good what they had 
poſlefl.d. Bur the people thar came one of their own Countries the moſt numerous and 
ſtrong, were the Scythians; tor their Country being barren and cold, and the Natives too 
numerous to be ſuſtained in ir, they were torced abroad,as having nothing to preſervethem 
at home. And if now for five hundred vears and upwards we have not heard of any ſuch 
Tran{migration, I conceive the reaſons may be leveral : che firſt may be the great eyacua- 
tion in thoſe Countries, from whence the Rowan Empire was invaded. A ſecond may be, 
becanſe Germany and H.:xgaria ((rom whence thoſe Inundations came) is better cultivated 
and improved, 1o as they can live plentifully at home, without rambling abroad : another 
reaſon may be, that the Germans, Poles, Cimbrians, and other Nations which border upon 
te Scythtans, being Martial people, and continually at Wars with them, are as it were a 
Bulwark to theſe parts, and keep the Scythiazs from all new Invaſions. The Tartars like- 
wile have been many times upon theic march witch very great Armies , but they have been 
always encountred and repulſed by the Poles and F{ungarians, which has given them occa- 
fon frequently to boaſt, that were ir not for their arms and afhſtance, not only raly, but 
the very Roman Church had bcen many times ſenſtble of the Barbariry of the Tartar. 
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CHAP. IC 
What thoſe occaſions are which do moſt commonly create War among Princes. 


THE occaſion of the War betwixt the Samntes and the Romans, who had been a long 
fi time in League together,was the common caule betwixt all Princes and Governments, 
and was either fortuirous, or deſigned. The War berwixt the Samrnites and the Romazs 
was fortuirous ; for when the Samntes made War upon the Sidrcens, and afterwards upon 
the Campan, they intended not any Controverhic with the Roways ; but the Campart being 
beaten, and betaking themſelves to the Roxwans for relict (contrary to the expettation both 
of the Rowans and Sawnites) the Romans being in League with the Sammres, could nor, 
withour violence tothe ſaid League, give them proteCtion ; upon which (having no other 
way to ſecure themſelves) the Campant ſubmitted to the Reyzans,and made themſelves their 
ſubjects; and the Rowaxs , how unjuſt ſoeyer they thought it before to aſliſt the Campar; 
(whilſt they were bur aſſociates) againſt the Samnrtes their old friends , yer now they were 
become their ſubjefts, and had incorporated with their Stare, the caſe was altered, and they 
thought it very reaſonable, ſuppoſing, that it they ſhould refuſe to defend them, they 
ſhould diſcourage all others that had an inclination to do the like, which would have becn 
contrary to the great deſign of the Rowazs to pr te their Glory and Empire. The 
ſame accidental cauſe gave occaſion ro their firſt War with the Carthaginians, upon the 
Romans protefting the Maſſinenſes in Sicily. But their ſecond War with the Carthaginians 
was deſigned; for Hannibal the Carthagiman General fell upon the Sagwntias in Sparn, who 
were in alliance with the Romans) nor ſo much out of malice to the Saguntins, but that 
the Romans being provoked to their defence, ſhould give the Carthaginians occalion totranl- 
port the War into 7taly. 

This way of veovoking and hedging in a War has been always praftiſed among Poten- 
rates, eſpecially where they had any faith or reſpect for other people ; for, that the peace 
which has beena long time betwixt them upon articles of aliiance may ſeem firm and in- 


violate, they will not meddle with him againſt whom they do principally defign, but turn 


their arms upon ſome of his friendsand confederates that he is moſt particularly obliged to 
receiye into his proreAtion, knowing, that if he appears in their defence, they muſt have oc- 
caſion to fight him z if he docs not, but diſowns his allies, they publiſh his weakneſs and 
infidelity rothe World, and by cither of thoſe ways they do their bulineſs. This example 
of the Campant is of ſingular importance, as well to thoſe who would make War upon any 
body, as thoſe that arc in diſtreſs, for when you are unable to defend your ſelf, and unwil. 
ling to fall into their hands that invade you, the beſt and moſt ſafe way is to put your (elf in 
ſubjeAion ro ſome neighbouring Prince, as the Campant did then, and the Florentine af- 
trerward when they found themſelves too weak to ſupport againſt the power of Caſtruceto of 
Lucca; for finding that Robert King of Naples would not proteft them as friends, they 
threw themſelves into his arms to be defended as his {ubjeCts. 


 — 


CHAP. X 
That, according to the common opinion, Money 1s not the finews of War. 


Ecaulc it is eafie to begin War as a man pleaſes,but harder to end it ; every Prince be- 
B fore he undertakes an caterprizc is obliged to conſider his own ſtrength well, and to 
regulate by ir. But then he muſt be ſo wiſe too as not to make a wrong judgment, and toat 
he will certainly do as oft as he computes it by his Bags, by the ſituation of his Towns, of 
the affetion of his Friends, rather than by his own proper Power and Arms. Money and 
Towns, and Friends are all good, when in conjunCtion with a ſtrong Army of your own, 
but without it they do nothing: without Men, to what purpoſe is either Money or Towns # 
and the affection of your ſubjes will hold no longer than you are able to defend them. 
There is no Mountain, no Lake, no Streight Fates oh where there is no force to defend 1t. 
Vaſt ſumsof Money are not only incapable of proteing you, but they expole you to more 
danger;nor can any thing be more falſe than that old and common ſayirlg,That Money is tht 
ſinews of the War : 2utntus Curtius was the firſt author of it in the War berwixt Antipater 


of Macedon, and the King of Sparta, where he tells us, that for want of Monevs the 9par- 
141 
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1115 were forced to Fight, and were Beaten; whereas, could _ have protratted but ſome 
ew days,they bad had the news of Alexander's Death,and got the Viftory wichout Fighting 
a Blow z but wanting Money,and apprehending their Army would moulder, they were cor: 
trained ro come to a Bartel, and were defeated ; which was the occaſion of that A- 

hrhegm, That Money ts the Sinews of War : Which ſaying is now a-days in every Princes 
Mouth, but improperly, in my judgment: For relying wholly upon that Maxim, they think 
their Treaſure is ſufficient ro detend them, not conidering that, if that would have done ir, 
Darius would have Conquered Alexander ; the Grettans the Romans ; Duke Charles the 
Swizzers : And of late the Pope and Florentine: United, weuld not bave found it ſo hard 
'0 have maſtered Franceſco Maria (Nephew to Julius 29.) at the Bartel of U75153. Bur 
theſe whom I have mentioned, preluming more upon the Multitude of tlicir Bags than 
the goodnels of their Men, were all Beaten and overcome. Creſusthe King of Lydta cat- 
rying Solon into his Treaſury, and ſhewing him an immenſe quantity of Riches, ask'd hint 
what he thought of his Power ; ro which Solon replyed, Ithink it never the greater for 
this z for War is carried on, and Bartels are Fought more with Iron than Gold ; and ir 
might happen for ought he knew , chat ſome Body might come with his Iron and take it al! 
from him. Again, when after the Death of Alexander the Great, a great Army of Gaul: 
tranſplanted into Greece (from whence they paſſed afterwards into Ajia) before they be- 
gan their March, the Gauls ſent Embaſladors tothe King of Macedon, to Treat an Accord ; 
which being almoſt concluded, to make the Embaſladors more plyable, the ſaid King ſhews 
them his Treaſure, which conſifted ot a vaſt quantity of Silver and Gold, which the Embaſ- 
ladors had no ſooner ſeen, but longing impaticntly to be at ir, they broke of the Treaty, 
and brought their Army into his Country ; ſo that that very thing, in which he had re- 
p:ſed his great confidence and ſecurity, proved his Ruin and Deſtrution. The Penetians 
rot long ſince, had their Coffers well ſtor'd, yer they loſt all,and their Wealth wasnot able 
todefend them. So that I do affirm, 'tis not Money (as the common Opinion would have it) 
but good Soldiers that is the Sinews of War : For Mony cannot find good Soldiers, but 
good Soldiers will be ſurerto find Money ; had not the Romans done more fn their Wars 
with their Iron than their Gold, the Treaſtire of the whole World would not have been ſuf- 
ficient for them, conſidering their great enterpriz2s Abroad, and their no leſs difficulties at 
Home; but Fighting with Iron, they had no want of Gold, for thoſe who were afraid of 
their Armies ſupplied them. And if the King of Sparta was forced to tun the hazard of 
a Battel, and was beaten for want of Moneys, it was no more than what has hapned to 
chers, and might have hapned to him upon other occaſions ; for it falls out many titnes 
that for want of Proviſions an Atmy is forc'd either tro fight or to ſtarve ;, in which caſe 
there is no General ſo weak but he will chooſe that which 1s moſt honourable, where for- 
tune has ſome power to befriend him. Again, a General having news of Supplies that 
arc coming to the enemy,conſiders with himſelf whether he had not better engage chem as 
they are, than attend till their recruits come, and then fight them with more diſadvan- 
tage : ſometimes likewile it falls out, (as it did to Asdrubal in the Country of the Piſcat, 
when he was ſurprized by Claudius Nero, and the other Roman Contul) that a General is 
either forc'd ro hghr,or to fly,ir: which calc it is incomparably more ſate to hazard all in a 
Batrel, than to loſe all in a Flight. Which being (o,we (ce there ate many cauſes that cons» 
ſtrain a General to fight upon diſadvantage; among which, it want of Money be oneghere 
is no more reaſon we ſhould cherefore call that the fenews of Warghan any of the reſt which 
do the ſame thing : ſo that Money is not ſo much the finews of War, as good Souldiers : 
tis true, Money is requilite for che carrying on of a War,but nor principally,and in the firſt 
place ; for good Souldiers have many times been contented without it, though it is but 
ſeldom they want it, for 'ris as impothible for good Souldiers to want Money,as it is for Money 
alone to make good Souldicrs. And this is clear by the teſtimony ot Hiſtorians in a thou- 
land places. Pericles perſwaded the Athenians ro a War with all Peloponneſus, and aſfuted 
them of ſuccel(s, upon conſideration of their induſtry and riches ; the Athenians undertook 
the War, and tor | ws time proſpered with their induſtry, but at laſt ic appeared that the 
ConduQ and Diſcipline of che Spartans was too hard for the Athenians induſtry and tteaſure. 
Liy decides this Controverlie the beſt of any man, where, in his compariſon of Coriman- 
ders, enquiring what would have bcen the event if Alexander the Great had turn'd his 
Arms againſt the Rowaxs, he declares that in War there are three things fundamentally ne- 
ceſſary, good Souldicrs, good Officers,and good fortune, and then arguing whether Alex- 
ander or the Romans were more conſiderable in thofe three points,he concludes, without the 
leaſt mention of Money. It is not improbable but the Campant,(of whom we have ſpoken in 
the former Chapter) when they undertook the aſfiſtance of the S1djctns againſt the Sammiter, 


meaſured their power more by their Money than their men ; from whence it hapned _ 
ng! 
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being defeated in two Battels, they were forced to {ubmir, and become Triburary to the 


Romans. 
[ 
x 
CHAP. XL 
( 
'Tis not diſcretion to enter into ſtri& amity with a Prince, whoſe reputation ; 
greater than his ſtrength. 
{ 
H E Statcins were in a great error to defire the afliſtance of the Campaz? again!t the l 
Samnites, as being (by reaſon of their Luxury) unable co aililt them, but the error ( 
the Capuans was greater,in not knowing their own weaknels and incapacity to detend them: l 
both rheir errors Livy has very well deſcribed in theſe words, Campani magrs 10:2 in ay c 
xtlum Silictnorum, quam oires ad freſtiium attulerunt * The Capuans made a great mije { 
but they Lrought no force to the relief of the Sidicins. þ 
And here it is not unſcaſonable ro conlider, that the Leagues which are made with Prin. b 
ces whoſe diſtance is too great, or power too little to relieve one, are more honourable than \ 
ſafe, and give more reputation than ſecurity to the perſon that deſires them. T'his wx h 
experienced by the Florentenes in the year 1489, when the Pope and King of Naples inva 
ded them ; for they were at that time contederate with the King of France, yer they had O 
more reputation than aſſiſtance thereby. The ſame would happen likewile to ſuch of the 1 
ttalan Princes as ſhould contederate with Maximilian the Emperor, and in contidence $ 
his Alliance, undertake any great enterprize, becauſe that Alliance would be ore of thoſe n 
that bring more reputation than relict. So then, as it was a great error in the Capuan, t 
when they were unable ro- defend themſelves, to undertake the proteftion of the Stain, i 
ſo it is and will be the ſame in- whoever follows their example. It was the ſame caſe with { 
the Tarentini, who would reeds interpoſe betwixt the Samnites and the Romazs, ro medi. } 
ate a Peace ; for when both Romans and Samires were in the field; and their Armies pre- | 
paring for an engagement, the Tarentin ſent Embaſſadors to the Conſul, co let him knon g 
trom the Senate of the Tarentint, that they would haye peace berwixt them and the San I 
zites, and that they were reſolved to take Arms againſt them which refuſed ir. But the F 
Conſul ſmiling at their imprudence, in the preſence of the ſaid Embalſſadors, cauted a n 
Charge to be ory and immediately marching his Army againſt the Enemy, he let by 
them {ee by his proceedings what anſwer rhey deſerved. d 
Thus you have lcen ro what errors Princes are ſubje, who undertake the proteRtion of ' 
other States ; I ſhall now inthe next Chapter remonſtrate what ways are moſt convenien W 
for their own proper detence. : 
— n 
| CHAT x0 l 
| þ 
| Upou an apprehenſion of being invaded , whether it be better to make War, y 
or expe it. - 
Mong wiſe Men, and very good Soldiers, I have heard it often diſputed, whether w 
A when two Princes are of equal ſtrength, and one of them deligning War, {vilibly 
againſt the other) it be berter for chat Prince which is like to be invaded, to fit fill, and (c 
expect him at home; or to begin with him,and make the firſt Inroad himſelf > There ate l 
arguments on both ſides,and they who think it be{t ro be the aggreſſor, and fall upon the E r 
11H my firſt, may alledge the Counſel which C7eſus gave to Cyrus, when being with his At: t 
1 my upon the Frontiers of the Maſſaget:, Thamyris Queen of that Country {ent ro him to a 
{f take his choice whether ſhe ſhould fight him within her Country, or upon the Frontiers: 4 
if he delired to advance,ſhe would ſtand till and expeCt him ; if he had rather fight where l 
he was, ſhe would be with him immediately ; when it came to be debated in Counlel, l 
.Creſus, contrary to the opinion of the reſt, was for matching to her ; and the reaſon he a 
gave, was, becauſe it ſhe ſhould be beaten ar any diſtance, Cyrus would get but little of het F 
Country, for ſhe would have time to recruit ; whereas, if ſhe were beaten at home, he ( 
would be able to fic io cioſe upon her skirts, that ſhe being never capable of rallying, 2 


bringing another Army into the field, muſt of neceſlicy loſe her whole Kingdom : Hanzibs 
gave the ſame Counſcl to Axtrochus, aſluring him that if the Romans were any way w 
conquered, 
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Corg ered, it was by carrying the War into [taly, for by fo doing he might have the benefic 
of their Arm, their Wealth, and their Allies ; bur whillt the War was Abroad, and 7raly 
andifturbed, he would leave chem an inexhaultible Magazine that would ſupply them with 
wiar and whereloever they had occaltan; and ar laſt Flanmbal concluded that Roxze was to 
be ralzen m2re calily than the Fmpire, and 7raly it ſelf, than any of its Provinccs. Agathd- 
;[5 2cing unable to reſiſt the Carrhagiztans art Home, Jnvaded their Borders, and torced 
them 0a Peace ; and Scrpro in the lame manner to removethe War out of 7raly travſport- 
ed it in-'o Africk. Thoſe who are on the other fide, do argue as ſtifly, that there can be no- 
thing more dangerous, tran to hazud an Army in an Enemies Country, ar a great diſtance 
from their own; and they produce the Athemians for an inſtances, who, whilſt they kepr 
themſelves upon the detcntive part, and expected their Enemies at Home, were always Vi- 
Anrious ; bur when they begin wo make War at a diſtance, and rolead Armies into Sucely; 
they loſt cheir Liberty, and cvery ching elſe. They produce allo the Fabie of Anmws King 
of Libya, who being Invaded by H:rewles the egyptian, was invincible whillt he kept him- 
elf within his own Borders, but being inveigled out by the ſubiility of his Enemy, he loſt 
borh his Kingdom and Life ; upon which cccaſion, rhat' Story was railed of Arteus ; that 
bcing Born of the Earth (as they pretended) fo oft as he rouch'd it, fo oft he received new 
Vigour from his Mother, which H:rcu/es perceiving, got him up in his Arms, cruſt'd 
him co Death. 

They produce likewiſe more medern examples. Every Body knows that Ferrand King 
of Naples waseſteemed a Wile Prince in hisrime, and hearing two Years before his Death, 
that King Charles VIII. of France was preparing to Invade him, he ler him alone z but falling 
Sick atterwards, as he lay upon his Death-bed, he called his Son Alphonſo to him, and a- 
mong other things, charged him that he (hould expeCft the King of France upan his Fron- 
tiers, and Fight him chere, but that by no means he thould be cempred beyond them; and 
it had been better tor Alphonſo to have tollow'd his Counſel, for negleCting ir afterwards, and 
ſending ari Army into Romagna, he loſt bo:h Army and Kingdom withour ſtriking a Blow : 
But b<114es theſe arguments on both ſides, ic is urged in behalt of the Apggrefſor, that he 
I:yades with more Confidence and Courage than his Adverſary receives him (which is a 
great ad vantage and enhancement to his Army) That ke brings many inconveniences upon 
the Perſon whom he Invades, to which he would not be liable, if he expeCted him at Home. 
For when the Enemics Country is Waſted, and their Houſes Plunde1'd, his SubjcCts are nor 
much to be truſted, nor can any more Taxes be laid upon them, wichour great difficulty, 
by which means (as Haxmbal ſaid) their Magazines will be ſpent, and their Fountain 
drycd up, that was to ſupply them with all Proviſions for War. Beſides, it your Army be 
i:the Enemies Country, it will be under a great necetlity of Fighting, and by conſequence 
will Fight more deſperately than at Home. Bur to this it is anſwered onthe other fide, That 
itis more for your advantage to attend your Enemy in your own Country, than to feek him 
Abroad ; for thereby you may furaiſh your (cit with Viftuals and Ammunition,and all other 
neceflatics without any inconvenience, and diſtre's him by driving the Country. You may 
likewiſe with much mote caſe, incommode and fruſtrate his deſigns, by your better know- 
ledge of the Country, and what places aremore proper to Attack him in, as allo you may 
Attack him with your whole Force at once, or give him Battel as you pleaſe, which out of 
your own Confines is not to be done : Moreover, it Fortune ſhould be adverſe, and ir be 
your char:ce to be Beaten ; more of your Men will c{cape where their retuge is fonear, and 
you will ſooner Rally thern again: In ſhort, it you Fight at Home, you venture your 
whole Force, and not your whole Fortnne : Bur it you Fight Abroad, you venture your 
whole Fortune with but part of your Force : Others thete have been, who with deſign 
to weaken the Enemy, and Fighting him afterwards with more caſe and advanrage, have 
ſuffered him quietly to March ſeveral days Journey into their Country, and pofle(s himſeli 
of ſeveral Towns : but whether they did well or nor, I wil nct derermin, oaly I think 
this diſtinRion is to be conſidered, whether my Country be ſtrong in Fortreſſes, and Men ; 
a5 the Romayxs were of old, and as the Swizzers at this day ; or whether it-be weak and 
unfortified, as the Territory of the Carthagemans formerly, and France and Traly now. 
In this caſe the Enemy is by all means to be kept ata diſtance, becauſe your chict ſtrengeh 
lying in your Mony, and not in your Men, whenever you are intertupted in raifing or re- 
ceiving of thar, your buſineſs is done ; and nothing interrupts you ſo fatally, as an Ene- 
my in your Country. And of this, the Carthagtnians may be an examplc, who whilſt 
they were free at Home, were able by their Revenue and T axesto wage War with the Ro- 
mans themſelves; whereas afterwards when they were Aſlaulced, they were not able to 
contend with Agathecles. The Florentines, when C allruccio of Lucca brought his Arms 
intotheir Couury, covld not ſupport againſt him, bur were forced to put themlelyes un- 
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der the Dominion ot the King ot Naples, to procure his protection ; bur Caſtruccro wa 
no ſooner Dead, but they were agog again, and had the confidence to lavade the Duke of 
Milan, and to atrempr the Beating him out of that Province : So Couragious were they in 
their Foreign War, and ſo Abje& at Home. But when Countries are ina Poſture gf Deterce 
and Peopic - Martial and well Diſciplin'd (as the Romans of old, and the Smizzers at this 
day) "tis verter to keep off; for the nearer they are to their own Country, they ate the hx. 
der to overcome, becauſe they can raile more Force to Defend themſelves, than to Inyage 
another People. Nor does the Opinion of Hanmeal affet me at al]; for thouph he P*tluad. 
ed Aitiochus to paſs into Italy, be did it as a thirg that would have been more tor his own 
and the Carthag:nian, than tor Antiochus his advantage ; for had the Reman received thoſe 
rhree g'eat defeats which they received of Hanmbal in raly, in the ſame ſpace of time, in 
France, or any where cle, they had been Ruined irrecoverably, for they could neither haye 
Rallied, nor Recruited ſo ſoon. I do not remember any Foreign Expedition by the Rogay 
for the Coi queſt of any Province, in which their Army exceeded the Number of 50g 
But upon the Invaſion of the Gauls, after the fiſt Puck War, they brought 118000 Men 
into the Field for their Detence : Nor could they Beat them afterwards in Lombardy, ay they 
did at firſt in Tu/cany, becauſe it was more. remote, and they could not Fight them wih 
ſo much convenience, nor with ſo matiy Men. The C:imbri repulled the Romazs in Ger. 
many, but following them into 7taly, they were defeated, and d:iven out again chemlelves; 
and the Reaſon was, becaule, the Romans could bring more Forces agunſt chem : The 
Swizzrs may without much difficulty be uver powered Abroad, becauſe they ſeldom March 
above JO or 49200 ſtrong ; but to Artack and Beat tht m at Home, 1s much more difficult, 
where they can bring into the Field 3090900 and more. 1 conclude tiierefore, that tha 
Prirce whole People are in a Poſture, and provided for War, docs wiſely, it he exp:& x 
Potent and Dangerous Enemy at Horne, rather thanto Javade him in bis own Country ; 
But char Prirce, whoſe Country isill provided, and whole Subjcdts are 111 Diſciplin'd, does 
beter it he keeps the War as tar off as he can : And by ſo doing, each cf them (in |.is ſeye. 


ral degree) will defend himlclt beſt, 
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CH AP. XII. 
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That from Mean to Great Fortune, People riſe rather by Fraud than Ly 
Force. 


Have found it always true, that Men do ſcldom or never advance themſclves from a {mall 

beginning, to any great heiphr, but by fraud, or by force Cunle's they come by it by 
conation, or righe of inheritance). 1do not think any inſtance is to be found where force 
alone brought any Man to that Grandeur, but traud and artiace have done it many rims, 
as is clear in the Lives of Philip of - Macedon, Agathocles the Siltan, and leyeral cthers, 
who from mean and inconſiderable extrattion, came at length ro be Kings. Yep hon in 
his Hiſtory of Cyrus intinuates the neccifi y of fraud when he repreſents (tn his tizft Expe: 
dition againſt the King of Armenta) how all Cyrus iis aftions and n*gotiations were tull 
of Fallacy and Deccic, and that it was that Way he Conquered his Kingdom, and not by 
Bravery and Force, by which he implies, that no Prince can do any great Matters. without 
that art of Diſſembling : Beſid«s, he repreicnts him Juggling, and playing of Tricks with 
tisown Unkle by the Mother fide, the King of the Medes, and ſhows that without thatex- 
ce]lence, he had never been King; and incecd, ] am of Opinion that trum a mean ard 
baſe Ferrave, never any Man came to be very Great by a down 1tipht Generulity and Force ; 
bur by fraud alone, there have been many, as patticulariv 7ohn Galeazzo, who by that 7+ 
lone wreſted the Government of Lombardy out of the Hands of Meſſer Bernardo, his Lakle, 
And the ſame courſes which Princes arte torced to in the beginning of their Authority, the 
ſame courſes are taken by Common-wealths ar firſt, till they be ſettled in their Governinent, 
and have Force {ufficient to detend themſelves. Rowe (which either 5y Change or Election 
took all Ways to make it (elf Grear) was not without this; and wiat greater Cunning ot 
Artifice could ir uſe in the beginning of its Grearnels. chan what it did rake, 1 d is ments 
oned before. For by their fair Carriage and nh1nuation. rt:ey got ſeveral Cities 1:3:0 Cole 
{ideration, and under that Name, they ſubic&-d ti:em infenfibly, and mace chem their 
Slaves. The Latizs, and other Neighbouriuig People were cf this ſort, by whoie Arms 
and Alliance, the Rowars baving Conquered their Enemies, they were rendered ſo powertul 
that they began to handle them now, not as Allociates, but Subjects; nor could the L_ 
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he convinced of LCIT ſervitude, till they law the Samnites twice over-thrown, and torced to 
accept of their Condiuons. Which Victories, though they gained the Romans great Repu- 
ation Abrcad, among remote Princes, whourdaſtocd more of the Name than ue Pow- 
er of the Romans, yer they created Envy and Jealouſic among thoſe who were nearer and 
more ſenſible ot cheir Greatncls; an4 this Jealoutie and Apprehenſton was ſo Grear, that not 
only the Latens, but the Colonies in Latin and Campagaia (which had been (cnt thither 
not lovg betore) Con'ederated againſt che Komars, and relolved ro make War upon) thern. 
And this War was Commenced in tre ſame manner (as I have ſaid before) molt other 
Wars are Cetmmer.ced. Not by down-right denunciation of War againſt the R:zzars, bur 
by defending the Sedrcans againſt the Sammtes, who made War by Allowance trom che 
Romans. Nor was there any other realon of their Conlpiracy, bur becauſe the Conte. 
derares began to ſmell our their Curing, and to be (enſible, that under chat failc Title of Al- 
lies, they were in great davger of bctizg made Slaves, which Anrus Selinus (a Latin Pracor) 
io an Oration to tlie: Counlel, expretſzd very properly inchele Words, Nam ft etiam nunc (+4 
wnbra fed:ris equt, ſervitutem pati Foſſumus, 4 14 obeſt quin prodints Sidicinis, on Ro- 
manorum ſolu, ſed Samniuum as pareamm: For if even now under the ſhadow of an 
equal Conlederacy, we can enaure ſervitude : What hinders but that we betray the Sidicins, and 
put our Necks under the Feet, 1.0 only of th: Romans, bat the Sarnvites. Which things be- 
ing {o, it is mauitelt the Rowaps wanied rot at the beginning of their Riſe, that dextericy 
of Cheating, that is ſo necetJary to all Peop'e that are Ambitious ot railing themſelvesto a 
great keight, from an inconliderable beginning ; which artifice is always rhe leſs ſcandalous, 
by how much he thar does praCtile ic, uncerltands better how to dilguile it by tome Hono- 
rable pretence, asthe Romans did veiy well. 
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CHAP. XAIV. 


Many People are miſtaken, who expe® with Meekneſs and Humility to work 
upon the Proud. 


T falls out mavy times that Humility and Modeſly towards ſuch as have any Pique or 
Prejudice to you, is {o far from doing good, that ic does a great deal of Miſchic:, and 

it this, the Debate and Conſultation of the Romaxs about the preſervation of their Peace 
with the Latizs, is an Example, from whom they were in expectation of a War. For che 
Samnites complaining to the Romans, that the Latz;s had Iavaded them, the Romans (un- 
willing to exaiperate them more, who were already too prone to be Quarrelliag) return'd 
this Anſwer, that by their League with them, the [.atuns were not tyed up trom making 
War as they plcas'd. The Latiys were lo far from bring latisfied by the Mildnels ot their 
Anſwer, that it made them more infolent; infoinu; b, that not lorg alter they profeſſed 
themiclves heir Enemies, as appears by that Speech of the aforc{aid Annius in the Council 
aforeſaid, where he tells the Latins, Tent.ilts pattrnttim negando wilttem : Ds aubitat ex- 
arſiſſe eas ? Pertulerunt tamen hunc aolorem. I:x-rc:tus nos parare adver[us Samnites, ſe- 
deratos ju0s, aud:crunt, ne moverunt je ab urbe. Unde bac iis tarta madeſlia, mt 4 con 
ſctentia virium, G noſtrarum, & ſuarum. Y14 tried ther patience before, in refuſing them 
ſupplies ; who dow#ts but they were Netled £ Yet th:y jwallow'd it : They had Notice of aur 
preparations azataſt th: Samnites thetr Confederates, and [lirred nt tn therr Deferce. Whernce 
comes this mighty Me iefty, and good Natwe ? From nothing but a ſence of the diſparity Letwixt 
ou ſtrergth, and thetr own. From hence it 15 clear, the patience and civility ot the Rowars, 
aupmened the arrogance of the Latzzs : And that it is the Intereſt of all Princes to be very 
cautious of condelcendinp from their Digrity, or ftvopiag willingly to any thing that may 
give the Enemy an Opinion of his weakneſs or puſillanimity ; for it is berter to loſe any 
thing brayelv, and by open War, than to part wich it poorly in hopes to prevent itz and it 
mary times happens, that thoſe who part fo calily with their Lands or Monies to prevent a 
War, do rather excite, than ſatisfhie the Enemy, whole Nature commonly is ſuch, that upon 
the diſcovery of their impotence or fear, his defires encreaſe, and new things are ſuccel- 
lively demanded ; nor will your Friends be ſo ready to athit, it they find youtimorous and 
Itrelolure Bur if as ſoon as you have notice ot the deſigns or infolence of the Enemy, 
you immediately prepare to correct him ; he will not Invade you fo bolily, though he be 
ſtronger than you, 'and then your Friends will come in mcre freely to your atliſtarce , 
who, bad you abandoned your ſelf, would ccrrainly have forſaken yon. T his is intended 


only where you have but one Enemy ; where you have more, the belt way is ro give 
F 4 and 
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and promile what you think fic, that it potfible, you may draw off forne or ocher of then 
from their Confederacy, and ſo break th:ir League by dividing them. 


CHAP, XV. 


Weak States are irreſolute and uncertain in their Councils, and ſlow Councils gr; 
moſt commonly pernicious, 


Rom theſe occaſions and beginnings of the War betwixt the Latins and the Romy 

we may obſerve, that in all conſultations, it is beſt to come immediately co the pojrg 

1n queſtion, and bring things toa reſult, without reo tedious an heſitation and ſuſpence 

And this we may learn from the Council which the ſaid Lats took at that time, when their 

War with the Komarns was in debate. For the Romans ſulpetting the defeRtion of the Lutin 

for their better information, and chat they might reduce them (it potible) without Blom, 

ſent ro them to ſend over Eight of their Principsl Citizens to Rowe, to conſult with them 

abour keeping of the Peace. The Latins being conſcious ro themlelves of many thing 

which they had aCted againſt the pleaſure of the Komars, call'd a Council to conſider of the 

Perſons that wete to go, and what their Commiſſioners ſhould ſay when they came there 

The Council being divided, one Man propoſing one thing, and another Man another, 4y. 

mus the Prztor had this expreiſion, 44 ſumman rerum noſtrarum pertznere arbitror, ut cogs 

tetts magts, quid agendum nobis, quam quid loguendum fit, facile erit explicatis Confilus, 

commodare rebus erba. 1 comterve it more pertinent 10 our buſtxeſs, That you conſider rathy 

what 1s to be done, than what 1s to be ſaid ; for when you are come to @ reſolution, 1t will te w 

hard matter 10 accommodate your words. W hich laying was doubtleſly true, and ought to he 

regarded by all Princes and Common-wealths. For whilſt we are ambiguous, and uncer. 

tata what is to be done, we cannot tell how to adapt and accommodate our Language ; but 
when we arc come to a reſolution, and have decreed what is to be done, it is nor lo diff. 
cult. I have inſerted this paſſage the more willingly, becauſe I my felt have known thi 
Irreſolution do much Miſchicf, ro the detriment and dithonour of our States; arid it is a 

fault peculiar to all weak and improvident Princes and Goyernments to be {low and tedious, 
as well as uncertain in their Councils, which is as dangerous as the other, cipecially whe 
the debate is about the relief or proteCtion of a Friend ; for your {Il»wnels dces no good to 
him, and expoſes your ſelf. Theſe uncertain or tedious Reſolutions procced cirher from 
want of Courage and Force, or from the Croſlnels and Malevolence of the Counſellors, who 
carried away by ſome private Paſſion of their own, will rather ruin the State, than na 
accompliſh their Revenge, (ſo that inſtead of expediting and puſhing things to a concluſion, 
they impede and obſtrutt whatever is before therm. For your good Citizens (though the 
yogue of the People runs the more dangerous way) will never hinder the coming to a 

fcſulr, eſpecially in things that will not diſpenſe with much time. Gerolamo, a T yrantio 
Syracuſe being Dead, and the War betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians very hor, a 
Council was called by the Syracuſans, and it wasdebatcd which fide they ſhould take. The 
Queſtion was canvaly'd with ſuch order by both Parties, that it remained 1 ambrguo, and 
nothing was reſolved, till at length Appolonides (one of the Principal in that City) in a 
Grave and Prudent Oration, remonſtrated, That neither they were to be blamed who had 
fpoken for the Romans, nor they who adhered to the Carthagimans, but the lengrh and 
uncertainty of their debate ; for that Irreſolution would be the occaſion of certain Ruin: 
bur if they came to a concluſion, with which fide ſoever they joyn'd, they might hope 
for ſome good. Titus Liwins could not better have diſplayed the danger of this kind of 
ſuſpence, than in this caſe of the Latrzs ; whoſe Athſtance againſt the Roxzaxs bein: defired 
by the Lawinars, they were ſo long in their debate, that when at laſt they came to a Relo- 
lution, their ſupplies were ſcarce gone out of their Gates, before they had news that their 
Confederates were Beaten. Whereupon Milonius the Preztor ſaid very wittily, This little 
ground which we have Marched, will coſt us very dear to the Romans ;, and thi hapned to 
them for the tediouſneſs of their Councils ; for they ſhould cither have affiſted, or denyed 
them our of Hand ; had they denyed them, the Romans had not been diſgulied ; bad they 
complied, they might have ſupported their Afeciates, and have kept them from being 
ruined ; but doing neither, they deſtroyed their Friends, and hazarded them(clves. Had 
rhis precept of bringing things ro a ſpeedy Reſolution, been followed by the Florentizes, 
they had prevented many Milſchicts and Damages which they met withal upon the a 
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of Lewis X11 itito [taly againit the Duke of Map ; tor the laid King Lewrs, having re. 


ſolved upon the ſaid Expedition, he propoſed to racir Embaſt:dors in his Court, that the 
Florentines ſhould not incerpoie or concern themlelves in the Quartet, upon which tc: ms, 
he would reccive them into his proteCtion, and detend them trom ary harm; the Fmmbaſ- 
(adors agreed, and a Vonths time was allowed tor Ratification trom the Ciry. Byr the 
Ratifica!ion was deterred (by the Imprudence of ſome Perſons who fay ured the Duke of 
Mian'slme:iet) till the French had almoſt Conquered all, and being offered then, it was 
refuled by the King of France ( wha knew well enough, that the Flarenrtines were then 
forced to what they did ; and Gdctired his Amity, mote our of fear, than 2. Ctian) which 
piece of clay, colt the Flirentznes a good round Sum of Mony, ani might well hive 
been their ruin; as juſt tuch an accident was afterward. And this ini craion of theirs 
was the greater, becaute they were no way lerviceablc tothe Dake of Milir; who, if he 
had prevailed, would doubilels have ſhown himſclt a greater Fnemy to them, than the 
King of France. Of this { wnels, and uncertainty of Councils, | have lpoken beſore, 
but uew occaſion preſenting, it ſelf, I have diiconrled of it again, as a thing worthy tc 
obſcrvation of all Common-wea!ths, clpccially like ours. 


CHAP @ATL 


How much the Soldiers of our Times do differ from the Diſciplin of the 


Ancient y, 


H E Battel which the Rozzars Fought with the Lays, in the Conſulſhips of 1azli- 

us Torquatus, and Dectus, was the vreateſt and moſt important that ever they had 

in any War, with any other Nation. For as the Lata luſt all by loting the Vict''ry, and 
the Romans got the Vominion ot them : So the Romans, had they lolt the Burel, muſt 
have lott their Liberty with ic, and turn'd Subj*& rote Latts. Livy tells us the fame 
thing, for (ſays he) the Latty Army was 10 nothing interiour to the Romans; their Cou- 
rage the ſame, their Conltancy the ſame, ai] their Numbers the fame ; if the Romans had 
any advantage, it was in their Generals, which indeed were better than the Latins, and 
itis exprelled by ſeveral, both Latins and Romapys, who have lett an Account of that Bartel 
to Poſterity ; that where-cver Mazxlizs had been, that fide would certainly have Conquered. 
[a chis Bartel there were two things very exemplary and remarkable : One of the Conſuls, 
to keep his Soldiers firm in their Obedience, and prelerve their Military Dilciplin, cauſed 
his own Son to be Slain for trangrethig his Orders, though he gaii'd the Vidtory by the 
means. The other devoted himlclt trecly ro Death, for the good of his Commry + for the 
diſpute was like to be very hard, Fighuing agaii ſtthe Latzps, who (as Livy tells us} had the 
lame Languape, the ſame Cuſtoms, the ſame Arms, the ſame Diſciplin with the Romans ; 
the Soldiers, the Caprains, the T ribuges, both in one Army and the other, had been Come- 
rades, and (erved formerly cogether, not only in the fame Army, or Gariſon., bur in the ſame 
Company and Band. Ir was ncc fliry theretore, being equal in their Numbers, and equal 
in their Courage, that ſomething Extraordinary ſhou!d be done, that might render the Sol- 
diers fiercer, and more obllivate to oycicom?, upon which fieccenels and of ſti -2cy the 
whole hopes ot the Victory did depend : For whilſt there is any ſuch in the Breafts of the 
Soldicrs, they never think of Running, but prels {till on for Victory and Priz2 ; and be- 
cauſe there was more ot this Conftaicy and Forticude in the Breaſts of the Romans, than in 
the Bieaſts of the Latzys, partly the deſtiny, and partly the bravery of the Corfuls cff-cted 
that tor the good Succeſs of their Army, and the prelci vation of their Diſciplin, T 0-muatus 
Killed his Son, and Deczus himlelt. Titus Living in his deſcription of the equality ot their 
force, gives us an exact account of the Or-icrs whicl they obſcrved in their Armics and 
Fights, ard he has done it lo largely, I nced not repeat it all, but ſhall only (cle& whar [ 
think moſt particularly remarkable, and what, it obleryed by the Generals of our day, might 
have prevented very great diforders. - I ſay then, that according ro Lzvy's deſcription, their 
Armies were divided into three Principal Schiers or Squadrons. The firſt conſiſted of their 
Haſtati, which were moſt of them Young Men inthe flower of cheir Age digeſted into Mani- 
pus or {mall Partics, and diſpoled at a certain diſtance with Pikes or Darts in their Hands, 
irom whence they were called Haſtatz, 'The ſecond Squadron was as numerous as the firſt, 
and divided into as many Manipuls, but their diſtance was ſomcthing greater, aid it con» 
liſted of choice Men, ſrom whence they were called Prixcapes. The third and laſt Squa- 
dron was the biggeſt of the three, and had = ft as many in it as both the other : And 
T 2 this 
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this was made up of the ancicnteſt and moſt experienced Soldiers, whom they called Trury. 
They two had their certain diſtances, but ſomething greater than in either of the other, [f 
their Bartels, the H.ſtati were in the Van ; the Praxcepes behind them, and the Triayis in 
the Rear. To every one of thefe Squadrons, there was a Body of Horſe, which being 
drawn up in two Diviſions, and diſpoſed one of the Right, and the other on the left Hand of 
the Army, repreſented ewo Wings, and were therefore called Ala. Theſe three Squadrong 
preceded and followed one another cxafltly, bur the Haſtati in the firſt Squadron were 
drawn up cloſer, That being to receive the firſt awperus of the Enemy, they might «©. 
dure ic the better. The Prixcepes that followed them, were not in ſuch cloſe order, by 
were diſpoſed at more diſtance ; ro the end, that it the Haſtate ſhould be forced to Retire, 
they might be received into that Squadron without diſorder or confuſion. But the Ty;arj 
were drawn up with greater Spaces and Intervals than both the other, and for the ſame reg. 
ſon, that if they were repulſed, that might fall back among them, and make an entire 
Body together : Being drawn up in this Order, the Haſtarz began the Fight ; if they were 
over powered by the Enemy, and forced to give Ground, they fell back to the Principe, 
and Uniting with them, renewcd the Fight in one Body ; if they were both of them too 
weak, and unable to bear up againſt the Encmy, they Rerreated gradually into the Spaces 
berwixr the Triaris, and then all the three Squadrons being joyned, the whole Army 
charged ina Body, and it they were Beaten, farewel, there were no mote Reſerves, but the 
Bartel was loſt; and becauſe whenever the Triarte were engaged, the whole Army was in 
danger, this Proverb grew very frequent, Re: redutta eſt ad Triarios. Things are now a 
the Extremity. The Generals of our times, having laid aſide all the old Diſciplin of the 
Romans, have regle*ted this among the reſt, to their no little prejudice. For he tha 
draws up his Army in a Poſture with two ſuch Reſerves, muſt be Beaten three times betore 
he can be utterly Defeated z whereas once Beating will do the Enemies buſineſs. But he 
that truſts only rothe firſt ſh:ck (as the Chriſtian Armics do generally now) may caſjily 
be broken; the leaſt diſorder, or relaxation of Courage, putting all ro the Rout, And 
that which isthe Reaſon why our Armies are {o quickly Defeated, 1s, becauſe they haveloſt 
the old way of falling back one Body into another, and Rallving three times. For whoeyer 
draws vp his Army according to the Modern Cuſtom, does it with one of theſe two inconye. 
nicrces, He cither draws up his ſeveral Squadrons ſhoulder ro ſhoulder, and by enlarging 
his Ranks, makes his Files very thin (which weakens his Army very much, by leaving the 
diſtance ſo {mall berwixt the Front, and the Rear) or elſe he draws them up deeper, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Romans ; but then their Files are ſocloſe, that if che Front be 
Beaten (there being no Spaces in the Batrel to receive them) they entangle and confound 
one another ; ſoas the Front being Repulled, falls tov] upun che miadic Squadron, and bath 
of them upon the third, whereby they are embarraſſed, and hindred from adyancing or 
receiving the Enemy ia any order, and the whole Bartel is loſt. The Spamſh and French 
Armies at the Battel of Rawenna (where Monſieur de Foix the French General was Slain) 
Fought very well, being drawn up according to the Mode of our times, with their Fronts 
ſo extended, that their Battalions were much more in widenels than depth, and this was 
done in reſpeCt of the Ground, which in that place was very ſpacious and Jarge ; for being 
ſenſible, thar Retreats are more difficult where the Files are r00 deep, rthey drew then up 
large in the Front, to prevent it as much as poſſible : But when they are ſtraitned for 
Room, they are forced to be contented, ard draw up as well as they can, for there is no 
Remedy. They ace ſubjc& likewiſe ro the ſame diſorders in their Marches and Jacurſions 
into the Enemies Co:mery, whether to Forrage, or upon ſome other defigpn, In the War 
berwixt the Florentines and Piſans (upon their Rebellion after the King of Frames 
paſſage into [taly) coming to a Battel at Santo Regolo, the Floyentines were Defeated by 
their own Horſe, which being drawn up in the Frone of the Army, and charged ſmartly 
by the Enemy, were put into diſorder, and forced to fall foul upon their Foot, which 
broke their whole Army. And I have been many times afſured by Mopſieur Griacus 
de Burgo (ar: old Officer of Foot in the Florenttne Army) that their Foot had not Fled 
thar day, but for the diſorder of their own Horle z The Smizzers (the beſt Soldiers of our 
times) when they are drawn up with the French, will be ſure to be drawn up in 
the Flanks, that if their Horſe ſhould be Beaten, they may not be driven in a- 
mong them. And though theſe things ſeem eafie ro be underſtood, and more cafic 
to practiſe, yer there has not been one of our late Generals that has found the Way of 
imitating this old Method, or correfting the new + for though they alſo have their Armics 
divided into three Squadrons, which they call the Van-Guard, the Body, and the Rear ; 
yet they uſe them only in their Marches, and Incampments; bur when they come toa 


Barrel, it is ſeldom ſeen bur they are drawn up as aboyeſaid, and altogether - 
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the risk of one ſhock, and no more. And becauſe ſome People to excule their igno- 
rerend the Execution cf the Cannon, will nor ſuffer them to make ule of 
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he ”f Order, I ſhall examin in the next Chapter, whether chat can be a juſt im- 


pediment or not. 
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How the Armies of our times are to judge of Artillery, and whether the gene- 
ral Opinion of it, be true. 


Hen I conſider with my ſelf how many Field-Battels were fought by the Romans 

in ſeveral rimes, it falls into my Thoughts co examin what many People have 
believed, that had there been great Guns in thoſe days, as there are now, the Romans could 
never have oyer-run Provinces, nor made them tributary ſo eaſily, nor have done ſo 
many great things as they did : for by reaſon of thele Firc-Arms, Granadoes, and ſuch 
kind of Engines, People are ſooner terrified, and cannot ſhow their Valur fo treely as 
heretofore ; To which is added, that Armies come with more difficulty co a Batre!, and 
that their Orders and Ranks are not ſo caſily kept, ſo that in time the whole buſi: cls of 
War will be diſpatched by the Cannon. Nox thioking ic improper ro erquire into theſe 
Opinions; to examin whether Artillery have added or ſubſtratted from the ſtrength of 
our Armies, and taken away, or given more occaſion to our Captains of doing braye 
things ; I ſhall begin wich cheir firſt Opinion, that the Romans wou'd nor have made 
thoſe vaſt Conquelts, had there been Artillery in thoſe days : In anſwer, I ſay, that War 
istwofold, defenſive, or offenſive; and ir is firſt tro be conſidered, which of theſe two 
ways it Cocs mioſt Miſchief or Good z and though it may be (aid, ir does great Miſchief in 
both, yet I am of Opinion, it is much more prejudicial ro him that is upon the defenſive, 
than him that is upon che offenſive part. The Reaſon is, becauſe he who defeads hirnſelf, is 
either Blocked up in ſome Town, or ſtrained in his Camp : If in a Town, it is cither 
ſmall (like your Citadels) or large: In the firſt caſe the Belteged is loſt; for the force of 
thoſe Guns is ſuch, that no Wall is ſo thick ; but in a few days they will Beatit down : So 
that it he has »o Retreat, nor time to ſtop up the Breaches, or throw up new Works within, 
the Enemy eaters pell mell at the Breach, and the Cannon of the Town does the Gariſon 
verv licrie 2000; for this isa Maxim, where People can fall on in a Crowd, and run Head- 
long i.z t! eir Fury to a Storm, great Guns do never repel them. Wherefore the fierce 
Aflaulrs of the Tramontant are not ſocafily ſuſtained, as the Artacks of the Tralkans who 
fall nc+ on viith that Fury and Impartience as the other, bur March up cooly and quietly co 
the B:trei, and dc rather Skirmiſh than Srorm. Thoſe who enter a Breach in this Gravity 
and Scate, are ſure ro go to pot, for the Artillery does certain Execurion upon them : Bur 
thole who fall cn briskly, and crowd one another in:o the Breach (if there be ro new 
Works or Retrenchments thrown up within) enter as they pleaſe without any great preju- 
dice by the Cannon ; for though ſome of them may be Killed, yer they cannot be ſo many 
a5 to h'ader the raking of the Town. That this is true, we find by many inttances in 7taly, 
and amovg the reſt, in the Siege of Breſcza, the Town Revolced to the Yexetians, only the 
Caſtle ttood firm for the French. That the Town might receive no prejudice from the 
Caſtie, the Yenetians Fortified the great Street that comes down from the Caſtle with great 
Guns in the Front, Flanks, and every where, ſo that they thought themſelves ſecure, nor 
only from Sallies wichin, but from Relicf withour. But Monſieur de Forx made no reckon» 
ing on them; for Marching thither with a Body of Horſe, he Alighted, and Charging 
boldly through the ſaid Street, Relieved the Caſtle, wichour any conſiderable lofs. Sothat 
he who is ſhut up in a ſmall Place, his Walls Battered down, and has nothing left bur his 
Artillery to defend him, is in yery great danger, and can hardly elcape : It the Place you 
defend be a large Town, where you have Room cnough to Retire, and throw up new 
Works; yet your diſadvantage is great, and the Eneraies great Guns ſhall do more Miſchicf 
upon you, than yours upon him. For firſt, you muſt be forced ro advance your Cannon, 
and raiſe them to ſome higher place; for whilſt they are Level with che Ground, eyery blind 
or ſmall Work that the Enemy throws up, is ſufficient to ſecure him ; and being forced ro 
Plant them higher, either upon the rop ot ſome Wall, cr Church, or Mount (erefted on 
purpoſe) you fall under two inconveniences; One ts, that you cannot bring ſuch Jarge 
Guns upon thoſe places, as hecan bring without, becauſe, in thoſe lictle places, great Guns 
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eatlly |:carcd, becauilc they cannot have the convenience of Works or Baskets to dctend 
them. as the Enemy has whoſe Guns ate planted as he pleales. SO that it 1s almoſt im- 
p-1{i>lc tor him that is Befieged, to keep his Cannon long upon a high place, withour being 
diimourted, it the Enemy without has any ſtore of Artillery : and ro keep them upon the 
Ground, is to have little or no uſe of them, as I ſaid betore : So that when all isdone, the 
bolt way to defend a Town is as they did of old, by their {mall Shor, and the Courape of 
che So1dier : And ver, though ſmall Shot be of ſome uſe to the Beſteged, ir cannot counter. 
vail the damage which they receive from the Enemies great Shot, for by them their Wal; 
are Bautered, and Beaten down into the Ditches, {o that when the Enemy comes to Storm 
(which be may do with more caſe, when the Ditches are filled up wich the Ruins of the 
Walls) the Belieged are under great diſadvantage. Wherefore, as I ſaid betore, thoſe Guys 
are more beneficial to the Beſieger. than the Belteged, And ii you do not defend your 
ſelf, cicher in a great Town cr a little, but ſhall chuſe rather ſome ſtrong and convenien 
Place, where you may Ercamp and Entrench, ſo as not to be forced to an Engagemen; 
but with advantage to vour ſelt : I ſay that in this caſe you have no better way now, than 
the Ancicnts had of old, and that many times your great Guns are more incenveniert, 
than othcer« iſe; for it the Enemy falls upon your Back, with any advautage of Ground, 
as may eaſily happe: ; that is, if he gains by accident any cminer.ce that commands your 
Camp, or ſip 1z:s you before your Intrenchments are hniſhed ) he quickly diflodpes You, 
and compells you to Fight. This was the Cale withthe Spa ztaras before the Battel « 
Ratzenna, who Fuirenched upon the River Ropcus, . but made their 'Trercnes too Joy, 
whereupon the French having the advantage of the Ground, with their great Guns played 
ſo furiouſly over them into their Camp, that the Spamards were glad to diſlodge, an 
forced alrerwards to give them Battel. And if you ſhall chuſe ſuch a Place ro Entrench in, 
ascommands the whole Country, and Fortifie itſo well, that the Enemv darcs not Arack 
you, ver the Enemy will have the ſame ways of provoking and diſlodging you, as were 
praiſed ot old, that is, by making inroads, and plundering your Country ; by infeſting 
your Roads, and intercepting your Conycys, and a Thouſand other diſtrefſes and incommy. 
dities which he will put upon you, againlt which your Artillery will give but little Relief 
So that cortiderink, what has been ſaid, and that the Roman Wars were. moſt commonly 
offenſive ; they would have had advantage by them, and in probability have augmented 
thcir Conqueſte, had there been any Artillery in their times. As to the ſecond Allegaticn, 
that by rcaſon of thoſe great Guns, Men could not ſhow their Valjour ſo much as in ancicat 
times ; I anſwer, it is true, and the danger is greater when'they come to place their Lad- 
ders, and make an Aſl2ult dully and heavily, and rather, one by one, than in a Body ; their 
Officers being in the ſame hazard, and liable tro be Killed: at greater diſtai:ce, nor can the 
ſtrongeſt Guards, nor choiceſt Men about them, ſecure them ; yet tor all theſe great dangers 
no Memorable I:ftance can be produced of any great damage that cycr was received, 
For Towns are not taken uſually by Storm, or Aſſault ; but by way of Leaguer as formerly, 
and in thoſe thar are taken by Storm, the danger is nor much greater than it was then for 
even in thoſe times, whoever undertook the defence of a Town, had his Machines and 
Inftruments of War, which chovgh not diſcharged with ſuch force, did the ſame Executi 
on, And as to the reaching of Cemmanders ata diſtance, and Killing them in the midl 
of their Reſerves, there have been tewer cf them Slain (ſince great Guns came up) in 24 
Years Wars in Ttaly, than there was in any Ten Years in the time of the Romans ; for unlei 
it were Count Lodowic della Miraniola (who was Killed in Ferrara, when the Venettan 
invaded that State) and the Duke of Nemours who was Killed at Ciregnuola, there has not 
been one great Officer Slain; for Monſteur de Forx at Rawenna Dyed by the Sword. So that 
it Men ſhow them(clves not ſo Couragiousas formerly ; it is from the weakneſs and ill order 
of their Armies, rather than the Artillery : And whereas it is ſaid that theſe great Guns 
are an impediment to their Fighting, and that the decifton of Bartels will by degrees be 
left tothe Artillery ; I reply, That that Opinion is clearly a Miſtake, and has been judged 
{o by all thoſe who are for the old way of Diſciplin. For he that would have his Soldiers 
good, muſt Exerciſe them well, and with frequent Alarms (crue or falle, 'tis no matter) 
accuſtom them ro the Enemy, bring them to Handy-ſtroaks, and as it were, totake one anc- 
ther by the Beards ; by which means they will come toa greater dexterity in handling their 
Weapons, and grappling with the Enemy ; and for the ſame reaſon, the Foot are rather to 
be relved upon than the Horſe ; for it your Foot be nimble and good, you may fall with 
more ſecurity upon an Enemy perplexed and embarrafled with a train of Artillery, than you 
could of old when they had their Elephants, their Chariots with Scythes, and ſuch other 
devices. Andif the Romans could find out Remedies daily againſt ſuch daily —— 


no queſtion but they would have found our ſome or other againit great Guns; and ſo = 
the 
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the more eaſily, becauſe the danger of the Guns is ſooner cver, than the danger of the 
other: For the execution which is done by the Cannon, is done before the Engagement be. 
gins; The exccution by the Chariots and Elephants, during the wholz Fighc ; betides che 
Cannon is ealiiy avoided by the Infantry, either by poſting themſelves behind fore Bank, 
or clapping down upon their Bellies; and yet, of this ſo cafie and obvious an Evation, expe- 
rience tells us, there is ſeldom any neceſhity ; for it is a hard matter to point vour ercar 
Guns ſoexattly, but that either they will be Mounted too high, an ſhour over vou, or too 
low, and never com? at you : and when the Bartel is joyn'd, 'tis as clcar as the day, char 
neicher great nor {mall Shot is of any advantage; for it the Artillery be placed betore the 
Army, 'tis odds, but it is taken ; it behind, the Execution it does, is upon therntelves ; and 
on either ſide ic can gaul you burlictle, before you ger to it, and either cloy, or (cure ir, 
and if an Example be required, we have one ready in the Swizzers, who at Niwarye in the 
Year 1513. without Hozle or Artillery, or any ſuch thing, fell upon the Frexch Camp, and 
overcame them, though they were as ſtrong as Trenches and Artillery could make them ; 
and another reaſon is (beſides what has been urged before) becauſe Artillery ought to be 
Guarded (if you would have ic do {ervice) with Walls or Ramparts, or ſome ſuch thing as 
may ſecure ir from being taken, otherwile it will be of no uſe, as when in Field Fights, ir 
has nothing to defend ir, but the Bodies of Men. In the Flanks they are of no uſe, more 
than the old Ronan Engines in thoſe days, who were placed ont of their Squadrons, that 
they might be managed with more dexterity, and (whenever over-laid by the Horſe. 
or any thing elſe) they were received into tzcir Legions : And if there be any Way of ma- 
king advantage of Artillery in a Field-fight, it is this ; He that uſes ic otherwile, underſtands 
not very well, and puts his confidence in that which may cafily deceive him: The Twrk in- 
deed by the help of his great Guns, obtained two or three Vidtories againſt the Sophy, and 
the Soldan ; but ic proceeded more from the Novelty of the Noiſe, and the Terror it brought 
upon their Horſe, thari any great Execution they did. I conclude therefore, that Artillery 
may be good in an Army thar is ſtout z but where they are uſed in an Arniy that is raw 
and inexperienced, they are of little advantage, it the Enemy be cither Couragions or 
Strong. 


C H A P. XVII. 


How by the Authority of the Romans, and the univerſal Diſciplin of the Ancients, 
the Foot are more ſerviceable than the Horſe. 


Y many Argumentsand Examples, it may he proved, that the Romans in their Military 
B Exploits had greater eſtimation tor their I/antry, than their Horſe ; and how all 
tieir principal deſigns were Executed by their Foot : 1 his appeared in their Wars with the 
Latins, when the Roman Army being over powered, and giving ground in that preat 
Bartel near the Lake of RegiBum, the Roman General cauſed his Cavalry to Diſmount, and 
Fight on Foot, and by fo doing, they recovered their Ground, and got the Victory ; by 
which it is manifeſt, the Romans thought them more (erviccable on Foot than on Horſe: back. 
and in that poſture, placed more confidence in them. The fame thing they praCtiled in 
wany other Fights, and always with good Succels ; nor can the Railery of Hannibal be ob- 
jetted againſt this, who when news was brovght him at the Battel of Cannas, that the 
Conſuls had cauſed all their Horſe to Diſmount, reſolving to Fight it out on Foot, cryed 
out in derifion, Quan mallem vinttos mihi traderem Equites. They might a5 well have bound 
them, and delivered them to me. Which Exprethon, though coming our of the Mouth of 
an excellent Perſon, yet his fingle Aurhoricy 1s not co be pur in the Balance againſt the judg- 
ment of the whole Rowan Common: wealth, and the experience of lo many brave Captains 
15 had been Educated under it; and if it were, there are reaſons to detend ir: The Foot 

- 5et into ſeveral places where the Horſe cannot get : The Foot keep their Ranks better 

; the Horſe, andin any diſorder, are ſooner Rallied, and m a poſture agiin ; whereas 

- Horſe are more unmanageable, and when once out of order, with great difficulty to 
* allied. Befide (as it is among Men) fo it is among Horſes, ſome are high Spirited 
1d Couragious, others are untoward and dull; and it frequently happens, that a Mettled 
Horie has a Cowardly Rider, or a Mettled Rider a dull Horſe; be it which it will, che 
|iparity is inconvenient. A Body of Foot well order'd and drawn up, will catily be roo 
rd, for the ſame number of Horſe; but the ſame number ot Horſe, will have hard Ser- 
Vc to break a Body of Foot, if there be any thing of proportion berwixt them}; and this 
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Gpt2ien is confirmed, hot only by ancient and modern Examples, but by the relations ang 
conſtitutions of Legiſlators, and whocver elle have left any Rules and Dire&ions for the 
G.vernment of an Army ; for though they cell us, indeed, 'That at firſt, Horſe were Y 
orcateſt Reputation, becaule the way of ordering of Foot was not known ; bur as (1204 2 
the Way of manageing them was found our, and their uſefulneſs was diſcovered, they were 
preferred rothe Horle, Not butthat Horle are very neceſſary in an Army to {cour Abroad 
make Ioncm ſions into the Enemies Country, purſue the Enemy when he runs, and cor. 
fron their Horſe when they come to a Baitel; yer the h--pes and ſtrength of an Army lies 
more eſpecially in the Foot, and it any one Error in the Condutt of our 1talian Prince, hay 
contrib ed ro the enf[aving of their Country, it is their negiecting tro improve themſelyes 
in the manag:mznt of Foot, and addrefling themlelves wholly to the Horſe, Ang this 
ſauit proceeded from the malignity of the Officers, or the 1gnorance of thoſe who Govern 
the State : For this lat 25 Years, the Commands ot the 7ralzan Militia, being in the Hangs 
of Reſormadrs and Soldiers of Fortune, who had no ſetled Eſtates, they made ir their ge. 
lign top: cſ-rve their Commands by all pothble means, though with never ſo much prejy. 
dice to their Maſters : And becauſe a great Budy of Foot was not like to be long Paid 
(nor would there always be occation to ule them) and a little one would not turn to account: 
they apply'd themſelves wholly ro the Diſciplin of Horle ; for 200 or Joo Horſe Was 2 
fair Command, and maintained the Officers in a good Reputation ; nor was the charge {9 
great, bur their Governours coul Pay them. For the berter inſurance therefore of their 
Places, they began to undervalue ard cecry the Foot Service, in ſuch manner, that by de. 
orces, they were almeſt wholly laid al:de ; fo that in the greate!! of their Aimies, there 
were very few Foot; the unhappineſs of which praCtice, with other irregularities in cur 
davs, has made the Italian Militia fo weak, it bas nor been able ro defend it (cl! apain(t 
the inſults and depredations of Foreigners. So then the Fuot is with more confidence tg 
be rely'd upon, than the Horſe: an: that rhis was the judgment of the Rowars, appears 
by another Example. The Romazs were encamped before Sora, and a Patty of Horic $a). 
Iving out of the Ton to Beat them from ſome Polt, was mer by a Rowan Captain at the 
Head of his Troop, who charging his adverſary, it was their Fortune both of them to be 
Slain. However, their Troops continued the Fight, though their Officers were Dead, and 
the Romans to facilitate their Victory, diſmounted in the middle of the Fight, and forced 
the Enemy to dothe ſame, if they had a mind to defend themſelves ; ſothat the nature cf 
the Fight was changed ; the Foot Service was preferred, and the Sammnites were Routed, 
Nothing can be more plain, that the Foot were preferred, than this cale ; for though won 
other occaſio!s the Conſuls many times diſmounted their Troops, yer ic was to reinforce 
and bring off the Foor, that were over-laid by the Enemy ; but herethey diſmounted nor 
to Relicve their cwn Foot, or ro Engage with the Enemies, bur Fighting Horſe againſt Horſe, 
and finding their Victory doubtful. they thought, though they could not maſter them on 
Horle-back, they might do it ors Foot, ard accordingly they Alighted : I conclude there- 
fore, that a Body of well-ordered Foct is very hardly to be Broken, bur by another Body 
of the ſame. Craſſus and Marcu Antonius, with a {mall Body of Horle, but a good Army 


.vf Foot, over-run and Harrafled the whole Country of the Part/zazs for ſeycral days toge- 


ther, though the Parthians had a vaſt Army of Horſe to detend it. Craſſus, *cis true, mil- 
carried in the Expedition, but it was mere by the Falſhood, than Gallantty of the Enemy; 
for relying roo much upon their Promiles, he was reduced to ſuch diſtreſs for Proviſiors, 
that he and his whole Squadron were loſt; nevertheleſs in the midſt of theſe Exigences, 
beirg inan op*n and Champain Country, where there were no Mountains, no Woods, no 
Rivers to ſhelter or eaſe them, far trom all Relict, and nothing left to- ſuſtain them, the 
Foot brought themſelves oft under che Command of 1M. Anthonre, and behaved themclves 
fo well in the Opinion of the Parthians themſelves, that their vaſt Army of Horſe duiſt not 
ventu:c upon them : Bur to what purpole, do we trouble our Reader with examples fo 
remote, we have Teſt mony nearer Home that will doit effcAtually. We have known in 
our time $(@90 Srizzers at Nowara Attack 10900 Horle, and as many Foot (being 
moſt Gaſcorgnes) they never regarded: After this 26000 Smizzers (et upon the King of 
France in Milan, who had with him 20099 Horle, 40200 Foot, and an Hundred pieces of 
Artillery, and though they did not var.quiſh him, as at the Bartel of Nowara, yt they 
Fought him' bravely for two days together, and though worlted at laſt, y«: the greateſt 
part of them got off. Marcus Regulus Atttlhus placed ſuch confidence in his Foot, . that 
he not only oppoſed them to the Enemies Horſe, but to their Elephants ; and though his 
Succeſs did not anſwer bis ExpeCtation, yet it hindered nor, but that as great Matters might 
have been expected from his Foor. $9 then whoever would defeat a Body of Foot well 


ordered, muſt do it with another Body better ordered than they, or it is never to be done. 
In 


In the time of ?hilip V:/cmes Duke of Milan, 16900 Smwixzers having made a deſcent in- 
to Lombardy, Carmignuo/a the faid Dukes General marched againſt them with about 1055 
Horſe and ſome Foot ; for not being acquainted with their way of Fighting, he though: 
they would have been tulticienr, bur having fallen upon them with his Horſe, and been 
repulſed with loſs, being a wiice Man, and one that knew how to frame himſelf to every 
accident, he recruited very well, marched againſt them again, and coming to an Engage- 
ment, cauſed all his Cuirafſizrs to diſmount, and at the Head of his Foot, tall on upon the 
Swizzers, Who were not able co reſiſt rhem. F or the Cuiraſſiers being compleatly arm'd, 
forced their way into the Bady of the Swixzers without any loſs, fo as their whole Army 
was defeated, and cur off, and none letr alive, but what were preſerved by the humanity 
of Carmiznwla. 1 do not doubt but many people are well enough ſatisfied in their judg- 
ments, that Foo! are more ſerviceable than Horſe, yer ſuch is the infelicity of our times, 
that neither ancicnt nor modern Examples, nor the confeſſion of thoſe who have tryed 
them are ſufficient ro prevail with our Princes to correc this Error, or to believe that to 
ive reputation to the Arms of a Province, it is neceflary to revive this Order, countenance 
their Foot, and fee them well pay'd ; and then doubtleſs they will repay him by their 
noble Exploits. But they deviate from this way, asthey do from the reſt, and therefore 
no wonder if their Conqueſts be more to the detriment, than augmentation of theie 


State. 


CGHAPFT APR 


The Congueſts of Common-wealths that are i Governed, and contrary to the 
Model of the Romans, do conduce more to the Ruine, than Advancement of 


their Affairs. 


Heſe falſe opinions of the uſe and excellence of Horſe and Foot, are fo rooted in the 
minds of men, and ſo confirmed with ill Examples, that no body thinks of refor- 

ming our late Errors, or reſtoring the old Diſcipline of the Remans. Thirty years fince 
who could have perſuaded an Italian that 10000 Foot could have affaulted 10500 Horſe, 
and as many Foot, and have beaten them ? Yet this was done by the Swizzers at Novara. 
For though all Hiſtories ring of ir, yet nore of our People will believe that it is poſſible 
to do now, what was anciently done. "They obj: Ct the excellence of our Horſe, and ſay 
they are ſo well arm'd, that they are able to repulle not only a Body of Foot, bur even 
a Mountain or Rock ;, and by theſe kind of tallacious Arguments, they deceive themſelves, 
not conſidering that Luculus with a few Foot defeated 150000 of Tigranes Horſe, and 
yet they had a fort of Cuirafſiers among them like ours. This Exploit of Lucullus we 
have ſeen a&ed over again by the Germans in Italy, as if on purpoſe to convince us of our 
Error. Which it Princes and Common-wealths could be perſuaded to believe, they 
would commit fewer faults, be more ſtrong againſt the inſults of the Enemy, and not 
place all their hopes in their Heels, as they do at this day z and thoſe who had the Govern- 
ment of any Civil State, would know better how ro Conduct and Manage themſelves, et- 
ther as to the enlargement, or conſervation of their Dominion, and hnd, that Leagues 
and Confederacies, rather than abſolute Conqueſts ; ſending Colonies into what they had 
Conquered ; making publick feuds of the Spoils of the Enemy ; to infelt and perplex the 
Enemy rather with Excurſions, and Battels, than Sieges z to keep the publick rich, and 
the private poor, and with all poffible caution to keep up the Diſcipline of the Army, are 
the ways to make a Common-wealth formidable and grear. Theſe are the true ways of 
enlarging an Empire ; all the reſt are uncertain, or pernicious ; and if there be any to 
whom theſe ways are not pleaſing, they are by ary means to lay aſide all thoughts of ex- 
rending their Dominion ; to think only of regulating their Laws at home and providing 
for their Defence, like the little States in Germany, which by ſo doing have lived in Peace 
and Tranquilliry for many years rogether. But how induſtrious and careful ſoever we are, 
in abſtaining from injury, or uſing violence to our Neighbour, ſome body or other will be 
injuring us, and it will be impoſſible to live always in qufet ; from which provocation will 
ariſe not only a deſire in us, bur a neceſſity of vindicating our elves, and retaliating upon 
them ; and when this defire is once kindled, if our Neighbors do not ſupply us, with oc- 
calion, we can find it at home, as will inevitably fall out where Citizens are opulent and 
ſtrong. And if the Cities of Germany have continued free, and at peace a long time, it 


proceeds from a peculiar diſpolition in that Country , which is ſcarce to be found any 
Aaa where 
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where elſe, That part of Germany, of which I now ſpeak ( like France and Spain) wag 
ſubject tothe Empire of the Romans: but when afterwards that Empire began to decline, 
and the title of the Empire was removed into that Province, Thoſe that were the wealthieſt 
and moſt powerful of the Cities (caking advantage of the pulillanimity or diſtreſles of their 
Emperors) made themſelves free, paying only a ſmall annual Rent tor the redemption of 
their Liberties; which being permitted , by degrees all thoſe Cities which held immedi. 
ately of the Emperour, and had no dependance upon any body elſe, redeemed them(elves 
in that manner. Whilſt theſe Cities were imployed in this Trathch with the Emperour, 
ir fell out that ſeveral Corporations that belonged to the Duke of Auſtria, rebelled, and 
having eſtabliſhed their Liberty, they increaſed ſo faſt in reputation and wealth, that in- 
ſtead of returning to their ſubjeCtion to the Duke, they became terrible to all People about 
them. From hence it is, that in our days this Province is {aid to conſiſt of the Swizzers, 
the free Towns, the Princes, and the Emperor. And if in the diverſity of their conftitu- 
tions, no Wars do ariſe, or at leaſt continue any time, it is from their univerſal reſpect and 
deference to the Emperour,who, though his force be not great, has ſuch reputation among 
them, that upon any controverhie betwixt them, he can eaſily compoſe ir, and this it is 
that has kept them quiet ſo long, that in man's memory they have had little or no trav- 
bles, but what hapned betwixt the Swizzers, and the Houſe of Auſtria; and though for 
many years paſt, the title of Emperour, hasbeen in the ſaid Houle ; yet has ic not been a- 
ble ro reduce the pertinacy of the Swixzers, though it has attempred it very ſolemnly, Nor 
did the reſt of the Princes and free Towns in Germany contribute thcir aſſiſtance againſt 
the Swizzers, partly becauſe they were favourers of Liberty, and partly becauſe being 
poor themſelves, they had no mind the Houſe of Auſtria ſhould be rich. Germany being 
conſtituted in this ballance, and equilsbrium, it rather reverences than fears the Authority of 
the Emperour, and is quiet and at peace, becauſe the particular Princes, and States being 
contented with their own moderate Dominions,and in awe one of another, do forbear thoſe 
injuries and encroachments which are common in other places ; whereas if irs conſtitution 
was otherwiſe, the People would certainly think of enlarging as well as their Neighbors, 
and by conſequence interrupt that happy tranquillity which at preſent they enjoy: In 0- 
ther Countries where there is not that exact proportion and equality of power betwixt the 
Princes and free Towns, 'tis not fo eafie to preſerve them in peace ; fo that thoſe Com- 
monwealths which have an ambition of extending their Empire, muſt do it by confede- 
ration, or by the ways of the Romans, and whoever takes any other courſe, rather ruines, 
than advantages himſelf ; for new Conqueſts are prejudicial a thouſand ways, and eſpe- 
cially when your force does not encreaſe with your Territory,and you are not able to keep 
what you conquer ;, and this happens when the expence of an Enterpriſe is greater than 
the profir, though it ſucceeds. This was the caſe with our Florentines, and the Venetiang, 
who atter they had conquered Lombardy and Tuſcany, were much weaker than before, 
when one of them was contented with the Dominion of the Gulf, and the other with a 
cerritory of ſix miles about. We all think of getting what we can, but take no care 
which way we ſhall keep it ; which is the more inexcuſable, becauſe we have the Roman 
example before our eyes, which we may follow if we pleaſe : whereas they had no ſuch ad- 
vantage, but wrought all out by their own induſtry, and wiſdom. But there is another 
way by which new Conquelts do a great deal of miſchief,and eſpecially ro a well-ordered 
Commonwealth ; and that is when the Ciry or Province that is conquered, is voluptuous, 
or effeminate ; as it hapned firſt to the Romans, and then to Hannibal in the Con- 
queſt of Capza , where the contagion of their ill manners ſpread it {elf ſo ſuddenly among 
the Soldiers, that had Capma been farther oft, the remedies not ſo near, or the Romans in 
the leaſt meaſure corrupted themſelves, that Conqueſt would have been the ruine of their 
State : For it was true what Livy told us in theſe words, Fam tunc minime ſalubris mili- 
tars diſcipline Capua anſtrumentum omnium voluptatum , delynitos militum animos aver* 
tit 4 memoria patrie. Capua at that time was mo plave for Mulitary Diſcipline ;, for be- 
ing the inſtrument and contriver of all ſorts of ſenſuality, it debaucked the mind; of the Sol- 
dier from the memory of his Country. And certainly ſuch Cities and Provinces do revenge 
themſelves of their Conqueror without effuſion of Blood; for diffuſing their ill manners 
among his People, they become ſo weak and enervated thereby, that they are at the mer- 
cy of whoever aſlails them : which Juvenal has excellently well expreſſed, when he tells 
us that by their converſation among ſtrangers, the Reman Manners were ſo changed, 


that inſtead of their old temperance and parſimony, they were given up wholly to luxury 
and excels. 
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$Sevior arms 
Luxuria imcubut, viftumq; ulciſcitur Orbem. 


What by the Corquer'd world could never be 
Reveng d by force, is done by luxurie. 


Things being thus,and even the People of Rome, notwithſtanding the excellence of their 
conſtitution and diſcipline, being ſubject to ſuifer, and be corrupted by their new acquiſi- 
tions; What will become of thoſe who have no ſuch vertue nor education to defend them ? 
bur, beſides all the errors above-mentioned, are guilty of another as dangerous as the ret, 
and that is, by making uſe in their Wars,not of their own Subjects or Svldicrs, but of Auxi- 


liaries, and Hirelings, 


CHAP. XX. 


| No Prince, or Commonwealth, without manifeſt danger, can employ foreign 
Forces, either Auxiliary, or Mercenary. 


Ad I not diſcourſed at large in another place about the inconvenience of Auxiliary or 
Mercenary Forces, in reſpe&t of ones own, I would have taken this opportunity ro 

have ſpoken more of it here, than I ſhall do now :. But having done it already, | ſhall only 
rouch upon it at preſent, which I cannot forbear, upon a new occaſion which I have mer 
withal in Livy. 1 call thoſe Forces Auxiliaries, which a Prince or Confederate ſends to 
your affiltance under his own Officers, and pay. Of this fort were the two Legions which 
after the defeat of the Samnizes, upon the importunity of the Capuans were left with them 
for the ſecurity of their City. But thoſe Legions which were intended for the defence of 
that City, languiſhiog in eate, and wallowing in luxury,began to forget the Diſciplin of 
their Country, and their Reverence to the Senate, and contrive how they might make 
themſelves Maſters of the "Town, conceiving the Inhabitants unworthy to enjoy thoſe poſ- 
ſeffions which they were unable ro defend. Burt this Conſpiracy was diſcovered in time, 
and not only prevented but puniſhed by the Romans, as we ſhall ſhew more largely here- 
after: Ar preſent I ſhall only ſay this, that of all Soldiers, none are employed with fo 
much hazard, as your Auxiliaries, For firſt, nexher Souldiers nor Officers receiving pay 
from you, but from the Prince or State by whom they are ſent, they have bur little regard 
either to your intereſt or authority ; but when the War is done, give themſelves wholly ro 
pillaging and miſchict, and that not only with the Enemy, but their Friends ; moved ſome- 
times by their own,ard ſometimes by the avarice of their Prince. The Romans when they 
left thoſe Legions at Capua, had no thoughts of breaking their league, or ftering them any 
injury; bur the Soldiers being depraved by the licentivuſneſs of the place, and encouraged 
by the pulillanimity of the Inhabicants,took occaſion to Conſpire, and doubtleſly had they 
not been prevented, had ſeized upon the Town. This we could enforce with ſeveral other 
examples, but the caie is foplain, I ſhall content my ſelf with this, and that of the Regins, 
whoſe Inhabitants were not only rob'd and diſpofk fled, but murther'd by a Legion which 
the Romans (ent to them for their ſecurity. So then in prudence a Prince or Common- 
wealth is to take any courſe, rather than to bring himſelt into a neceſſity of employing 
Auxiliaries,eſpecially when he is to rely wholly up3a them; for no treaty or accommoda- 
tion can be made with the Enemy, but ſhall be more tor his advantage, than to entertain 
ſuch Forces. And it old paſſages be conſulted, and conſidered together with the new, it 
will be found that for one time in which they ever did good, there are hundreds in which 
they have done harm : Nor can an ambitivus State or Prince have a more commodious 
occaſion to poſleſs himſelf of a City or Province, than when he is invited in this manner 
for its aſfiſtance and defence. Wherefore, he whole indiſcretion is {o great asto make uſe 
of ſuch Armies, not only for his defence, but his conqueſts of other People, takes a courſe 
that muſt necefſarily undo him ; for he aims ar the acquifuion of what he cannot keep 
any longer than his Auxiliaries will give him leave, tor they can take it from him when 
they pleaſe : But ſuch is the unhappineſs of human ambition, that fixing their eyes only 
upon preſent fatisfaCtion, they never think of inconveniences that will tollow ; whereas 
if they would reflect upon ancient — they would hnd that the leſs injurious they 
44 2 were 
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were to their Neighbours, and the more generolity chey ſhew towards them, the more 
ready would they be to throw themſelves into their Arms, as ſhall be ſhewn in the nex; 
Chapter, by the example of the Capuans. 
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CHAP. XX. 


The firſt Pretor which the Romans ever ſent out of their own Cit y, was to 
Capua, and that was 400 years after they began firſt to make War, 


He People of Rome (as we have {aid many times before) in the management of their 
Wars, and the enlargement of their Empire diftered much from the methods of our 
times: For the Citiss which they conquered (if they did not think fit ro demoliſh them) 
were left free, with rhe exerciſe of their own Laws, as before, and that without any other 
mark of ſubjeQion, than the ſubſcribing certain Articles of Agreement, and whilſt "the 
kept them, they kept their old Priviledges and Dignity. And this Cuſtom they obſeryed 
till they carried their Arms into Foreign Countries, and began to unravel the Govern- 
ments where they conquered, and reduce whole Kingdoms and States info Provinces : This 
will be clear'd, if we conſider that the firſt Preror which was ever ſent abroad by the 
Romans, Was to Capua; not out of any ambitious deſign, but at the requeſt of the ſaid 
Capuans to retifie and compoſe ſome differences, which they could not do among them- 
ſelves. The Antiates following the example of the Caprans, and moved by the ſame 
neceſfiry, deſired a Pretor likewiſe, becauſe at that time, as Livy rells us, Non ſolum arma, 
ſed jura Romana pollebant, Not only the Arms, but the Laws of the Romans were viforiour, 
And this way of lenity in their Government, contributed exceedingly to the enlargement 
of their Empire; for thoſe Cities or States which have been accuſtomed to their own Lis 
berty and Laws do more eaſily ſubmit to a Dominion that ſeems remote and at a diſtance 
(though indeed it may have ſomething of ſervitude in it) than to that which is always be- 
fore their Eyes, and keeps them in perpetual apprehenſion of {lavery ; and there is this ad- 
vantage beſides, That if in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, or the management of public 
affairs, any thing be ated to the diſpleaſure of the People, it has lefs infamous refleion 
upon the Prince who leaves them to their own Cuſtoms and Laws, than upon him who 
ſets up Magiſtrates of bis own, and diſpatches all things by them ; and this way takes off 
2 great deal of hatred and calumny from the Prince, which would otherwiſe fall heavily up- 
on him. Of the certainty of this opinion, we have a freſh inſtance in Iraly ; every body 
knows that Genous was oftentimes in the poſſeſſion of the French, and that that King 
(excepting of late years) uſed always to ſend thither a Governor of his own ; at preſent, 
(the neceffity of his affairs requiring it) he has given them the election of their own Go- 
vernor, and it is conſtantly a Genozeſe. No body queſtions but this way is moſt pleaſing to 
the City, and by conſequence their affeftions mult be much enlarged to the King, For it is 
the Nature of Mankind (and inſeparable from it) to truſt thoſe with more frankneſs, who 
are leaſt like to oppreſs them ; and to fear thoſe leaſt, whoare moſt merciful and human, 
This gentleneſs and familiariry in the Romans prevailed ſo far upon the Capuanz, that 
they made it their ſolemn requeſt, that they would ſend them a Preror, which ifthe Ro- 
man auſterity had but pretended to have done, they would not only have refuſed, but uſed 
all means to have freed themſelves from them. But what need we goto Rome and Capua 
for examples, when we have them at home? Every one knows how long it is ſince Piſto;a 
threw it ſelf voluntarily into the Arms of the Florentines: Every one knows the jealou- 
fies and emulations that were betwixt them and the Florentines, Piſans, Lucchefi, and $4- 
neſt : And this diverſity of humours proceeded not from any negle& in the P;tojans of 
their affairs, or from any diſeſteem they had of their liberty, more than the others ; buc 
from an ancient experience they had had of the affe&ion and tenderneſs of the Elorentines, 
and that was the true cauſe why they threw themſelves under their proteQion; whereas 


diſclaim it. And doubtleſs had the Florentines, by their Leagues, or ſupplies comported 
themſelves with more kindneſs to their Neighbors, and not iincenſed them by their auſteri- 
ties, they had been Maſters of all Tuſcany at this hour; Not but that Arms and Severicy 


are to be uſed upon occalion, but mild ways are 80 be tryed firſt, and extremities only in 
extremity: 
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CHAP. XXII. 


How uncertain the judgments of moſt People are, in thin-s of 
greateſt importance. 


Ow filfe ar !errcnecus the opinions of Men are, all Perſons can teftifi who have 

any converſation in their Counſels ; which unleſs managed by Perſons uf more 

than ordinary iagacity, re tor the moſt part contrary to the truth. Arid becauſe Men of 
thete excellent qualihcuticns, in corrupted States (eſpecially in times of Peace) by reaſon 
of the envy or ambition of @ her People;are ſubje&t ro be hated ; ſuch Counlels are fre- 
quently fulluwed, as the deluded Commons think beſt, or ſuch as are recommended by 
thoſe who arc more foliciious of the favour, than the benefit of the People : But their 
errors being diſcovered in the time of their adverlity, neceffiry directs them to thole per- 
ſons whom in rhe time of proſperiry they delpiſed, as ſhall be ſhown art large in conve- 
nient place. Morcover humane conſultations are tubject ro certain accidents by which 
Men are frequemly deluded, unleis their experience be more than ordinary, which acci- 
dents are apt by their likclyhood and probability to perſuade People to whatever they de- 
fire. This I mention, in conſideration of the advice oft Numiſius the Pretor (after the 
Latins were deteared by the Romans) and of what was not long (ince generally believed 
when Francs I. of France invaded Milan, which was defended by the Swizzers. Fer 
Lewis Xl. being dead, and Francis d Angoleſme ſucceeding in that kingdom, he had a 
great deſign of recovering Milan, which not many years before had been taken from ther 
by the Swizzers, at the encouragement of Fu'ius II, To facilitate his Enterpriz*, he made 
it his bulinels to gain a party in Italy, and having made ſure of the Venetians, he addrefled 
himſelt to the Florentines, and Pope Leo X. concciving it would be a great corrouboration 
to his affairsif he could make them, ſeeing the Forces of the King of Spain were in Lon: 
bardy, and the Emperour's at Verona, Pope Leo could not be brought to conſent, being 
perſuaded (as is {aid) by his Counſel, that it be kept himielt Neuter, he ſhould be cer- 
rain of Victory; for it was not for the intereſt of the Church, that either the King of 
France, or the Swizzers ſhould be tuo potent in Italy; but he who would reſtore it toits 
ancient Liberty, muſt deliver it from the ſervitude both of the one and the other: And 
b:cauie both of them rogether were not to be dealt withal, nor indeed either of them a- 
part, as things ſtood then z occaſion was to be cxpeCted, and they were to atrend till the 
King of France and Swizzers had fought, and one of them beaten the other, and then 
before the Corqueror hud recruited, or 1ecovered what he hzd loſt in the Partle, the Pope 
ard his Friends ſhould fall upen him, ard ſo buih of them be expuifed. Ir was impoſli- 
ble he ſhould ever have a fairer opportunity ; for the Enemy were both of them in the 
Field, and the Pope's Army , ſtrong upon the borders of Lombardy (under pretence of ſecy- 
ring the Territories of the Church) where it might attend the event of the Battle, which 
the Vigor, and ſtrength of buth Armies porterdec would be bloody, and when they had 
deſtroyed one another, and were both of thera weaken'd, then might his Army fall fecurely 
upon them, poſk(s it felf of Lombardy, and govern all Italy as he pleaſed himſcit. Theſe 
were the Counſels which were given his Holineſs, ard at hrlt they ſeemgd folid enough, 
but how vain they prov'd afterwards, the event did cicarly demonſtrate + for the Swixzers 
after a long and bloody Fight being defeated, the Pope's and the King of Spain's Forces were 
ſo far from taking that opportunity of falling upon rhe French (as they had promiſed them- 
ſelves) "That they prepared co run awzy, nor would that have ſecured them, had not they 
been befriended by the humanity (not to fay lazineſs} of the King of Frantze, who con- 
renting hiniſelf with one Victory, never regarded a ſecond, bur ſtrook up a Peace with the 
Pope : And truly at a diſtance theſe Counſels ſeem'd not unreaſonable, though in reality 
they were irrational and idle ; fer the Corqueror fe|dom loſes many Men, what he loſes is 
in the Fight, and the greateſt part of the Execution is in the purſuit ; bur grant a Battleisa 
long time before it be decided (which notwithſtanding happens but ſeldom) and thar many 
are {lain and diſabled of the conquering fide,yer the reputation of ViCtory gives the Con» 
ueror ſuch eſteem, and flrikes ſuch awe and terror into all People,as tranſcends the conli- 
Cr of any loſs he can ſuſtain ; ſo thar he is in an egregious error, who thinks a vitto- 
rious Army may be the more ealily overcome by reaſor/ of the prejudice it received in the 
Fight ; fort 'tis madneſs to attempt fuch an Army with a leſs number, than you would have 


engaped it before ; becaute their late fortune will add to their courage. 'T his appeared by 
the 
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the expericace oft the Latms ; by the Countlcl of Numaſius the Pretor ;, and by the lofles 
of the People who followed it. For the Romans having beaten the Latins with much ado 
and {vbch {l:ughter of their own Men, that they ſeemed to have got nothing of a Viftory 
bur the Name ; Numuſins proclaimed it up and down, that then was the time to recover 
their liberty, and thar it with new Forces they fell ſuddenly upon the Romans, before they 
were recruited, or had any expeCtation of being invaded, they weuld cerrainly be over. 
thrown : Upon which the Latins belicving him, raiſed a new Army, and fell upon the 
Remans, but they were preſently detcated, and [uftered the inconvenience, to Which all 


People arc ſubje&t that follow iuch Counlcl:, 
CHAP. XXII. 


Tow the Romans upon any accident which neceſſitated them to give judgment 
upon their Subjeits, avoided always the mid-way. 


Am Latio is ſlatus erat rerum, wt "neq; bellum neq, pacem pats poſſent. The Latins were 
} now in ſuch a condition, that they were neither fit for Mar nor Peace. . And what Livy 
laid of Latium, is true every where elſe ; That Prince or Commonwealth is at the higheſt 
pirch of unhappineſs , which is ia ſuch a condition, as that he can neither receive Peace, 
nor maintain War: And this happens, when People are conquered, and necetlirated to 
ſubmir upon {ch hard terris as in their hearts they diſdain, or elſe ( to go on with the 
\War } are cnltrajiacd ro implore their aſſiſtance, who will make them a prey. The Ways 
by which we are brought into fo {ad a condition, are commonly ill Countels for want of 
+34 conſideraticn of our affairs, both as ro Mony and Men. For that Commonwealth or 
Prince, who rakes right meaſures in thoſe, ſhall very hardly fall into th? diftreſles of the 
Latias, who accepred the condition of the Romans when they ſhould have retufed them . 
and declared War againſt the Rymans when they ſhould have defired a Peace ; to that as 
they ordered the matter, the enmity and ami'y oi the Romans did equally affiit them, 
The firſt that overcame them was Manlius Torquatus, and atter him Camz{lus, who ſeized 
upon all their Cities, and purting Garifons in them, retured to Rome and in his account 
to the” Senate acquainted them, that the whole Country ot the Latins was then in their 
hard:. Ard becauſe the Sentence and Judgment of the Senate at that time upon the 
Latins is more than ordinarily remarkable ; That it may be readier for the imiration of 
Princes when occahon is offtercd, | ſhall fer down the words which Livy makes Camullus 
ipeak, which confirm what we have ſaid about the ways which the Remans obſerved in the 
enlargement of their Empire; and ſhows, that in their determinations in matters of State, 
they left th? middle ways, and followed only the extreams. For Government is nothing 
but keeping Subjects in ſuch a poſture as thatthey may Þave n» will, por power to offend 
you. And this is done either by taking away all means from them of duing you any hurt; 
or by obliging and indulging them fo, as they may not in reafun hope to better their for- 
tune ; all which will appear, fult by Cams his Speech to the Senate, and then by their 
reiviution upon its His Words were thele, Dis 11mmortales ita vos potentes hujus Confilis 
tecerunt, ut fit Lattum, an non fit, im veſtra manu poſuerint. Iraq; pacem voby, qued ad 
Latinos attinet, parare mm perpetuum , vel ſeviendo, vel ignoſcenda poteſls. Vultis crudeliter 
conſu'ere m debitos vitoſ; ? licet delere ome Latium. Vults exemplo Majorum augere rem 
Romanam, victtos in Croitatem accipiendo? Materia creſcends per ſummam gloriam ſupperit. 
Certe 1d firmuſſimum smperium eſt quo obedienres gaudent, Illorum zgitur animos dum Ex- 
fettatione ſtupent , ſeu pena, ſeu beneficio preoccupars oportet., The Gods have Prt 3t into the 
purer of this Reverend Ceuncil, to determme whether the Latins ſhall be a Peop'e, or not, At 
to them, your peace wall be perpetual, which way ſoever you take , Are you dijprled to ſeverity, 
and wil deſtroy thoſe poor People that are conquered, and your Priſoners * Th'y ave at your 
mercy, and you may extingwſh their very Name. Are you diſpoſed according to the example 
of your Anceſtors to propagate your entereſt by receiving them into your City * Tou have an 
oppor unity of doing at with che higheſt advantage and glory, Certamly no Empire is ſo 
firm, as where Subjefts ex/ult in their obedience. It will be expetient therefore, whilſt they are 
m amazement and ſuſyence, to ſettle their minds one way, either by puniſhment or pardon, 
According to the Conluls propoſal, the Senate came to an iflue, and gave (ſentence Town 
by Town, according to the Nature of their deſerts + bur all in extreams, withour any me- 
diocrity ; tor ſome they not only pardoned, but loaded them with benetits.made them free 


of their own City, and gave them many otker priviledges, and exemptions, and thereby 
lecured 
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ſecured them not only from Reb-lling, but from ever conſpiring again. "The reit whom 
they thought fit co make examples , were brought Priſoners to Rome, puniſh'd with all 
kind of teverity, Their Hovtes dultroyed, their Lands confiſcarcd,their Perſons Cifpericd fo 
as it were not poſſible tor them any way to do any miſ{chiet for the future. This was the way 
the Romans took in the ſeirlement of Latium, which ought to be obterved and imitated by 
all wile Princes, and Srares ; an i tne Florentines had tollowed it in te year I5 I2. when 
Arezzo and the whole Valley of C494 rebelled, they had continued their Authority, aur- 
mented their State, and ſuppiyed ti.cmfelves with thoſe Ficlds which they wanted for their , 
ſubſiſtence. But they took the middle way ( betwixt the exrreams of rigoaur and remif- 
fron) which is always moſt dangerous; they kept the City, removed the Magiſtrates, de- 
grading the great Men, baniih-d ſome, and execured others. It any in their Councils ad + 
viſed to have the Ciry demoliſhed, it was anſwered, It could not be done withour diſhonour 
and refi:&tion upon their own; as it Flence was ſo weak and inconfiderable, it was not 
able to keep a Garriſon in Arezz». This Argument was of that fort which carries ſome 
appearance, but are not really true. Tis much as if we ſhould argue a Parricide or Felon, 
or other egregious MaletaCtor,is not ro be pur to death,leſt it ſhould be thought the Prince 
or Republic was too impotent to reſtrain them any other way, Bur thoſe who are of that 
opinion are to conſider,” that when a private Perſon, or whole City offends to highly againfh 
his Prince, or his Government ; To make them example to other People, and bridle them 
ſoas they may be ſure to be no more guilty for the future,the ſureſt way is utterly to deſtroy 
them ; and it is more honourable for a Prince to «cxtirpate them quite at once, than to 
endeavour to preſerve them with a thouſand difficulties and dangers : For whoever he be 
that knows not how to puniſh his delinquents according 1o the merits of their offences,and 
ſo as to ſecure himſelf for the futureis either a weak, or a peor-ſpirited Prince. T's con- 
firm what is ſaid, we may produce another example of the Romans, in their Sentence upon 
the Privernates, from whence (as Lizy ſays) two things are to be conclud:d: one is, that 
Rebels are to be pardoned frankly, and obliged ; or utterly extinguiſhed. The other.that 
gencrolicy of mind, and ſteddineſs and conſtancy in our an{wers when given to wife Mer, 
make ſtrangely for our advantage. The Reman Senate was aſſembled to give Sentence up- 
on the Privernates who had been in Rebellion,and being reduced by force of Arms, had ſent 
ſeveral of their chiet Citizens ro implore the mercy of the Romans : being brought into 
the Senate (where every body was perſuading according to his inclination, ſome for mercy, 
and ſome for ſeverity) one of the Senators (before they could come to a reſolution) ask'd 
one of the Petitioners, Luam prnam meritos Privernates cenſeret, What Puniſhment Le 
thought his fellow Citizens deſerved. To which he replyed, Eam quam merentur qui ſe 
libertate dignos cenſent. The ſame that they deſerve, who deſire. to be free, The Senator 
continuing, Luid fi fpunam TOmtro mus vobts, quaiem nos pacem vobi/cum ſperemus * If we 
ſhould pardon you thu time, what peace could we hype for from you ? To which he anfwer- 
ed, Ss bonam dederitis, © fidelem & perpetruam +. fi malam, haud diuturnam. If it be upon good 
terms, it will be firm and perpetual :, if tpn all , it wall hardly laſt Immg. Upon which the 
better part of the Scnate (though ſome oppoled it) declared, Se audeviſſe wocem liberi © 
virs 5 nec creds poſſe illum populum aut hommem denq;, in ea conditione cujus eun paniteat, 
diutius quam meceſſe fit manſurum. Ihi pacem eſſe fidam, nubi woluntarii pacati fmt z neq, eo 
loco ubi ſervitntem efje velmt, fidem ſperandam, That he had ſpoke like a Man, and like a 
Free-man. That it was not to be :magined any People or private Perſon would ſibmit to 4a 
condition that oppreſſed him, longer than by neceſſity he was conſtramed. That if ary feace 
be laſtins and mvtolable, it ws where the parties dv woluntarily ſubſcribe, not where ſervitude 
and ſlavery 1s impoſed. And thereupon it was decreed , that the Privernates ſhould be 
Civitate donati , and enjoy all the Privildges of the Romans, concluding, Eos qui nihil 
preterquam de libertate cogitant, dignos efſe qui Romani fiant. That they deſerved to be Ro- 
mans, whoſe liberty was the preateſt part of therr cave. : And this trank and generous way of : 
anſwering, took mightily with thote grave Men, as knowing that whatever they had {aid 
otherwiſe, would not have been from the Heart, but with compliance and fubmitfion to 
their fortune and diſtreſs, And thi; is moſt certain, whoever ſpeaks otherwile {eſpecially 
if either he has been or but thought himſelf free) does but equivocate, and he that be- . 
lieves him, takes wrong Counſels, tuch as are neither good tor himſelf, nor fatisfaftory 
to them, which many times produces Rebellion, and the ruine of the State. And things 
being ſo, we conclude, according to cur propofition in the beginning of our diſcourle 3 
That upon any great Sentence to be givcn againſt a People or City that has been formerly 
free, the ſureſt way is, to wave all moderation, and either to cares or extinguiſh ther; 
He that proceeds otherwile,will find himſelf in an error , as the Sammres were, when ha 
ving encloſed the Romans ad Turcs Candinas, they neither diſcharged them freely, ner 
Pur. 
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put them to the Sword,as one of their grave Citizens adviſed ; bur abuſed them, and pil. 
laged them, and diſmiſſed them {ub jugum when they had done. Burt not long after, they 
were made ſenſible of their error, and that the old Citizen was in the right ; as we ſhall 
ſhow more at large hereafter. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


That in the generality, Caſtles and Citadels, do more miſchief than good, 


O the States-men of our times, it may perhaps ſeem indiſcretion or inadvertency in 
the Romans, that being deſirous to keep Latium, and Privernum in ſubjeCtion,they 
built neither Caſtles nor Citadels ro ſecure them: And indeed they differed exceedingly 
from our Florentine Politicians, who are of opmion that not only Pſa, but all other Cities 
whatever are to be kept under that way ; and ſurely had the Remans been like us, they 
would have been of the ſame opinion ; but differing in their courage, their judgment and 
their power, they diftered likewiſe in their reſolutions. Nor during all the time of their 
liberty, were the Romans knowa to build any Caſtle or Citadel ro keep any City in awe, or 
any Province in peace; only ſome indeed which were tortihed before, they gariloned,and 
continued; which being ſo, and quite contrary to the Sentiment of our times, I think it 
not amiſs, if in this place I inquire whether ſuch things be profitable or unproficable to the 
Perſons who build them. Ir is therefore to be conſidered, that fuch Fortrefles are erected, 
either to repel an Enemy, or reſtrain a Subje&, and keep him in obedience. In the firſt 
caſe I do pronounce them unneceſſary; in the ſecond dangerous. "They are dangerous, 
and do rather obſtruct than promote obedience in the ſubjeCt ; becauſe the great danger of 
Rebellion proceeds from hatred which the People have conceived againſt their Princeythat 
hatred preceeds from his injuſtice to the People,and he is faid to be unjuſt when he governs 
them arbitrarily, and by force, which is never ſo manifeſt, as when he builds ſuch Ca- 
ſtles and Ciradels among them, that no Man might be able in any manner to oppoſe him. 
Which being fo, thoſe kind of Fortifications are not only uſeleſs and improper to keep the 
SubjeCt inſutjeCtion; bur dangerous, ſeeing by preſumption upon them, Princes are en- 
couraged to treat their Subje&ts worſe than otherwiſe they would do, by which they con- 
tract the odium of the People ; and what is the conſequence ? Rebellion and Blood,and 
Confuſion : Neither when troubles ariſe, and Wars break our, is there that detence or 
ſecurity in them, as is now adays imagined ; for there are only two ways of keeping a 
conquered People in obedience, you mult either have a ſtanding Army (as tne Romans 
had) always ready to ſubdue them ; or you muſt divide, ditperſe, or deſtroy them in ſuch 
manner that they may never get together again to diſturb you : For though you impo- 
veriſh and plunder them never ſo much, Spoliatis arma ſuperſunt, They will find Arms to 
revenge themſelves ; and it you dilarm them nevcr fo carefully, Furor arma miniſtrat. 
Their fury will ſupply them. If you cut off their Commanders, like Hydra's, others will 
ſucceed, and do as much miſchict : If you build theſe Caſtles, in time of Peace they may 
be ſerviceable, and make you more bold, and ſecure againſt your Subje&ts; bur when 
War comes, and both your Subjects and Enemies infeſt you, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
defend you againſt both. And it ever they were uſelcfs, it is now ſince the uſe of Artille- 
ry is known, againſt the fury of whichno little Fort (from whence other Guns cannot 
play with ſecuricy again, and where they want ground for repairing their breaches, or ma- 
king new retrenchments upon occaſion) can pcthbly' ſtand : and being ſo, conlider (erioul- 
ly with your ſelf whether theſe kind of Fortrefles are like to keep your old Subj«Cts,or your 
new Conqueſts in obedience ? If your Territory be hereditary, and you have received it 
from your Anceſtors, to build Caſtkes to keep your own natural Subjects in obedience, will 
be to little_purpoſe, for the reaſons abovelaid, ſeeing they will be but a means ro make you 
and your poſterity the more Tyrannical, and by conſequence expoſe you to the hatred of 
the People, againſt which they will be atterwards unable to detend you, So that for thele 
reaſons, that neither he himſelf nor his heirs may have occalion to entrench too much upon 
the People ; and the People have no occalion to abhor him,a wiſe Prince will never build 
Citadels; and though Franceſco Sforzs Duke of Milan was reputed a wiſe Man, and 
built a Citadel at Milan to ſecure his Uſurpations, yet his wiſdom did not appear in that, 
for it proved afterwards the ruine of his poſterity. For preſuming upon that,they took 
the more confidence to oppreſs the People, which incenſed them 1o highly, that they re- 
vol;ed upon the hrit approach of an Enemy, and turned their Prince out of that Province. 
50 
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Sg that that Citadel did him no gond in time of War againſt the incurſions of the Enemy 
and ia time of Peace, making him more inſolent, it did but expote him tothe hatred of 
the people ; whereas if no Citadel had been builr, and yer they had been (© indiſcreer as to 
have behaved themſelves infolently to their SubjeCts, ſome or other of them who had 
been injured, would have dernonſtrared to their Prince, the danger of his courſes, before he 
had contracted the general odium ; by which there would have been a pofſibiliry that he 
might have reform'd, and reconciled himſelf to his Subje&ts 3 and had he done fo, he 
would have better defended himſelr againſt the French with the afteCtions of his people, 
and no Citadel; than with a Ciradcl, and no affeftions of the people. Beſides there are 
many ways of loſing theſe Citadels ;, by force, by fraud, by corrupting the Governour, by 
ſtarving, and by ſtorm. And it you have loſt a City, which you are in hopes of recover- 
ing by the favour of the Citadel, which ſtill holds out for you ; it will require an Army 
as much as if there were no Citadel zt all z and ſo much the ſtronger, by how much 'ris 
probable the people may be more incenſed from the miſchict which they have received our 
of the Caſtle, than they would have been, had there been no Caſtle at a!l: Experience 
it (elf has ſince taught us that that Citadel of Milan was of no advantage, either to the 
Dukes of Milan, nor French in time of their adverlity ; but in time of Peace did them 
much prejudice, by hindering them from taking ſuch ways as might have obliged the pzc- 
ple, and rendered them well afte&ted to their Government. Guido Ubaldo Son to Frederic 
Duke of Urbin, was a great Captain as any in his time, being driven but of his Country 
by Ceſar Borgia { Son to Alexander VI.) and recovering it afterwards by an accident, he 
cauſed all the Fortrefles in the whole Province to be diſmantled, and deſtroyed ; as thing 
which he had found by experience were more to his prejudice than ſecuricy, For being 
beloved by the people, he woutd not do them the injury to put Gariſons in them; and 
if he had, upon any invaſion from the Enemy, he could not have kept them withour a 
held Army to relieve them. Juli the Pope, having driven the Bentevog/s out of Bononia, 
buile a Ciradel there, and put in fuch a Governour as partly by his own ill nature, and 
partly by the inſtructions of his Maſter, killed many of the Citizens, and committed ſeve- 
ral cruelties, which provoked the Bononians fo exceedingly, that they rebelled, and reco- 
vered the Ciradel, which had the Governour been more moderate,might have been longer 
in his power. Nicolo de Caſtelo Father of the Vitel;, (returning into his Country, from 
whence he had been baniſhed by the Popes) immediately demoliſhed two Fortreſles which 
had been raiſed by Sixtus IV. As judging the hearts of the people more like than thoſe Caſtles; 
ro ſecure him. Bur of all, there is no example evinces the unuſefulneſs of theſe kind 
of Gariſons, and the convenience of raking them away, more than that which happncd 
lately at Genoa; for the faid City revolting from Lews XII. of France, ip the year r 507. 
Lewis catne with a ſtrong Army into Italy, and having reduced ir, built a Caſtle of greater 
ſtrength and capacity than any of that rime ;, for it was built upon a promontory that Com- 
manded the Sea called Godefa, the Harbour, and the Town, fo that by all people it was 
held inexpugnable. Bur the French bcing driven our of Italy in the year 1512. Genod 
rebelled ( notwithſtanding rhe Caſtle) and Ortanio Fegoſa taking the 'Government upon 
him, in ſixteen months brought the Caſtle ro ſuch extremity, that it was forced to ſurren- 
der ; whereupon, though he was adviſed to keep it as a refuge in caſe of any difaſter ; yer 
being a wiſe man, and knowing well” that a Prince is in nothing fo ſafe, as inthe affections 
of his Subjects, he cauſed it to be demoliſhed, and he found the benefit of that Counſel, 
for by it he has held that Government to this day ; and that fo ſtrongly, that whereas be- 
fore, the appearance of a thouſand Foot was ſufficient at any time to have carried it 4 his 
adverſaries affaulred it with ten thouſand, and could do him no wrong, So that we {ce 
the demoliſhing de Fegoſa did no hurt, and the making it did the King of France no good ; 
tor when he was able to bring an Army into Italy, he was able to recover Genoa without 
the help of the Caſtle ; bur when he could bring no Army, he could not keep it, though 
the Caſtle was for him : From whence it toliows, that as the building of ir, was a great 
expence, and the loſs of it a great diſhonour to the Ring of France ; fo the taking of it 
was great glory to Ortaviano, and the ruining it, a great advantage. And it is the ſame 
thing with thoſe who build them in their new Conqueſts, to keep their new ſube&ts tn 
obedience, which if the example of Genoa and the French ſhould be inſufficent to prove, 
the Cities of Florence and Pſa, will do ic eftectually. The Florentines buile a Ciradel zt 
Piſa, and ſeveral other Fortreffes to keep it in aw ; not conſidering that a Ciry which had 
been tree, and in continual emulation of the Florentine greatneſs, was, not any other way 
to be kept to his duty, unleſs ( according to the practice of the Romans ) they made a fair 
and honourable league with it, or utterly ſubverted ir. But how much thoſe Fortrefles 
antwered their deligns, appeared when Charles VIII, made his Expedition imo Italy, to 
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whom they were generally ſurrendered, cicher cthorow the fear or {a!ſhood of their Go. 
vernors. So that had not they been built, the Floreneines had never relyed ſo much upon 
th:m for the keeping of Piſa, bur had thought of ſome fater way to have ſecured it againſt 
the Ring of France. I conclude then, that to keep ones own Native Country in ſubje. 
Etivn, Forirefles are dangerous z and to keep new Conqueſts, they are ineffteQual : To 
p: ove that the autk-ority and praCtice of the Romans ought to be ſufficient, who whenever 
they had a mind to reſtrain the power, and bridle the fury of che People, did it not by 
erefting new Fortrefſes, but by demoliſhing the old. If it be obyeCted that Tarentum of 
old, ard Breſcia of late years were recovered by the fidelity of the Caſtles, when the Towns 
hd revolted. I unſwer, that as to the recovery of Tarentum, the Caſtle contributed no- 
thing, for the Conſul Quintus Fabins was {ent thither with an Army ſtrong enough to 
$ave reraken ir, had there been no Caſtle ar all : and, what advantage was it tothe Romany 
that the Caſtle held for them, if the recovery of the Town required a Conſular Army, and 
the preſence of ſo great a Soldier as Fabins Maximus ; and that they might have retaken it 
wirhout the help of the Caſtle, is clear in the Example of Capua, which they recovered, 
when there was no Caſtle to befriend them. In the caſe of Breſcia, the circumſtances were 
very exttaordinary ; for it {e!dom happens thar when a City revolts, and the Caſtle holds 
out for you, That the Caſtle bas a held Army hard by, and ready to relieve you. Monſieur 
de Foix General for the King of France, being with his Army at Bolegna, and underſtanding 
the defeftion of the Breſcians, marched immediately to recover it, and in three days time 
{by the help of the Caſtle) was Maſter of it again. So that it was not wholly by the 
benetit ot the C:\tle rhar Breſcia was recovered, but by the preſence and dexterity of Mon- 
freur de Forx and his Army. And this Example may be ſufficient to ballance all others to 
the contrary ; for weſce daily in our times, multitudes of Caſtles taken and retaken, and 
following the fate of their Cities, and that with no more difficulty or variety of fortune, 
than when there are none at all; as has been viſible in Lombardy, Remagna, the Kingdom 
of Naples, and all other quarters of Italy» And as to thoſe Ciradels which are buile in 
your new Conqueſts, to detend you from your Enemies abroad ; they alſo are abſolutely 
unneceflary, where you have an Army in the field ; and where you have none, they are of 
no uſe. A good Army without any ſuch Forts, is ſufhcient tro defend you. And this has 
been found by Experience by all thoſe who have been thought excellent in the Arts of War, 
or of Peace; and particularly by the Romans and Spartans : The Romans never ereCted 
any new Caſtles, and the Spartans never ſuffered any old ; but what Cities ſoever they 
conquered, down went their Walls ; nay, even in their own Cities they would not permit 
any fortification, as believing nothing ſo proper to defend them as the Virtue and Courage 
of their Citizens, A Spartan being demanded by an Athenian, Whether the Walls of Athens 
were not very beautiful ? Tes, ſays the Spartan, if it was but inhabited by Women, A Prince 
therefore who has a good Army in the field, may have ſome benefit by bis Caſtles, it they 
be upon the Frontiers of his Country, or in ſome places upon the Coaſt, where they may 
retard and entertain an Enemy for ſome time till the Army can come up : But if the Prince 
has no Army on foor, let his Caſtles be where they will, upon the Frontiers or elſewhere, 
they are either unſerviceable or dangerous : dangerous, becauſe they are eaſily loſt, and made 
ute of by the Enemy againſt you ; or if they be too ſtrong to be taken, yet the Enemy 
marches on, and leaves them unſerviccable behind him. For an Army that has no Enemy 
in the held to confront it, rakes no notice of Cities or Caſtles, but paſſing by as it pleaſes, 
rambles up and down, and ravages the whole Country ; as may be obſerved both in ancient 
Hiſtory and new. Franceſco Maria not many years ſince invaded the Durchy of Urbin, nor 
concern;d himſelf at all, though he left ren of his Enemies Cities behind him. Wherefore 
that Prince who has a good Army, need not ſtand upon Caſtles ; and he that hasno Caſtles, 
need not trouble himſelf ro build any ; all that he is to do, is, to fortifie the [Town of his 
Own reſidence as well as he can, and accuſtom the Citizensto Arms, that he may be able 
to ſuſtain an Enemy, -at leaſt for a while, till he can make his conditions, or procure relief ; 
All other deſigns are expenſive in times of Peace ; and unprofitable intime of War ; fo 
that he who conſiders what has been ſaid, muſt acknowledge that as the Remans were wiſe 
in every thing elſe, ſo more particularly ia their affairs with the Latins, and Privernazes, in 
= thinking of Caſtles and Fortreſſes, but of more noble and generous ways of ſecuring their 
egiance, 
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CHAP. XXV:;: 


To attempt a City full of inteſtine diviſions, and to expect to carry i 
thereby, is uncertain and dangerous. 


the Nobility, that the Vezentes and Heeruſcs, taking the opportunity, conſpired irs 

deſt:uftion, and having raiſed an Army, and harrafled their whole Country, the 
Senate ſent cut G. A.mlius, and M. Fabius againſt them ; whoſe Army encamping near rhe 
Enemy, were {o provoked by the inlolence of their language, that the Remazs laid afide 
their private animoſtties, and coming toa Battle overthrew them ; by which we may ob- 
ſerve how ealily weerre in our Counfels, and how we lofe things many times the ſame way 
by which we intended to gain them. The Vezentes thought by affaulting the Romans 
whilſt they were embroil'd in their inteltine divitions,they ſhould certainly overcome them ; 
and their invading them at that time, united the Enemy, and ruined themſelves ; and not 
without reaſon, tor the occaſion of dilcord and faction in a Commonwealth is idlenels, 
and peace ; and there is nothing unites like apprehenſion, and War. 50 that had the 
Veientes been wile as they ſhould have been, they ſhould have forborn making War upon 
them at that time, and have tryed other artificial ways to have deſtroyed them. The (ure(k 
way is to inlinuate, and make your ſelf a Mediator betwixt them, and to take upon your 
ſelf the arbitration, rather then they ſhould come to blows. When it is come to that, 
you are privately and gently to ſupply the weaker (ide ;, to foment and continue the War, 
till thy conſume one another ;, but be ſure your ſupplies be not too great, leſt both parties 
begin to luſpe&t you, and believe your deſign is to ruine them both, and make your (elf 
Prince. If this way be well managed, it will certainly bring you tothe end which you 
d:fircd ; for when both fides are weary, they will commit themſelves to your arbicrativn. 
By theſe Arts, the City of Piſtora returned to its dependance upon Florence ; for labouring 
under in'-{t:::c diviſions, the Florentine: favouring tirſt one (ide, and then the other (bur 
ſo \li:y chat no occaſion of jealoufie was given to either) brought them both in a ſhort time 
to be weary of their diſtrations, and throw themſelves unanimouſly into their armes, 
The Government of the City of Siena had never been changed by their own domeſtic 
difſentions, had not the Florentines ſupplyed both parties under-hand, and fomented them 
that way; whereas had they appeared openly and above board,it would have been 4 mean4 
to have united them. 1 ſhall add one example more, Philip Viſconts Duke of Milan made 
War many times upon the Florentines, hoping by the diflentions of the City to have cor- 
quered them the more eaſily, bur he never ſucceeded. So that complaining one time of 
his misfortunes, he had this Expreſſion, The Folizes of the Florentines have coſt me two 
mullions of Mony, to no purpoſe. In ſhort, as the Veientes and Tuſcans found themſelves in 
an error (when they thought by help of -the differences in Rome, to have maſtered the 
Romans) and were ruined themſelves for their pains. So it will fare with whoever takes 
that way to oppreſs or tubvert any other Government, 


Ti: diviſions in the Com,m:nwealth of Reme were ſo great berwixt the P-ople ard 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


He who contemns or reproaches another Perſon, incurs his hatred, 
without any advantage to himſelf. 


Look upon it as one of the greateſt points of diſcretion in a Man, to forbear injury and 
threatning, eſpecially in words : neither of them weakens the Enemy, but threatning 
makes him more cautious, and injury the more inveterate, and induſtrious to revenge it. 
This is mannifeſt by the example of the Veients (of which 1 diſcourſed in the foregoing 
Chapter) for not contenting themſelves with the miſchiefs that they brought upon them 
by the War, they added contumely and opprobrious language, which ſo provoked and 
enflamed the Roman Army,that whereas before they were irrelolute, and ſeemed to decline 
it, they now fell upon them unanimouſly, and over-threw them. So that it ought ro be 
the principal care in an Officer that neither himſeltnor his Soldiers do incenſe and exaſpe» 
rate his Enemy by ill language ; for that makes him but the more ſo, does not at all hinder 
him from” revenging himſelt, but does the Author more miſchief than the Enemy. And 
Bbbz ot 
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of this we have a norable example in Aſia. Gabades the Perſian General having belieged 
Amida a long time, without any conliderabie progreſs; weary of the tediouſneſs of the 
Leaguer, and hopeleſs of ſuccels, he reſolved to draw off and be gone ; bur as he was 
raiſing his Camp, the Garifon perceiving it , got all upon the Walis, and with the baſeſt 
and moſt provoking circumſtances imaginable upbraided them with Cowardize ; which 
nettled Gabades in fuch manner, that he changed his Counſels, fat down again, and plyd 
it with that induſtry and indignation, that he took it in few Days, and gave it up to the 
fury of the Soldier. The fame thing hapned ro the Veienti (as I faid before) who not 
contenting theraſelves to make War upon the Remans, went up under their very Noſes tg 
reproach them ; and what followed ? They irritated them ſo, that they ſettled the courage, 
and united the animoſities of the Reman Army, and put them into fo high a fit of impa- 
tience, that they forced the Conſul to a Battle, in which the Vezentes received the reward 
of their contumacy. He therefore who is General of an Army, or Governour of a Com- 
monwealth, and commands or governs diſcreetly, takes particular care that ſuch ill }an- 
guage be no: uſcd either in the City or Army, to one another, nor to the Enemy : For tg 
an Enemy, they make him bur worſe, unleſs 1uch remedies be applyed, as are practiſed by 
wiſe Men, The Romans having left two. of their Legions at Capua , they conſpired 
againſt the Capuans ( as ſhall be deſcribed more largely hereafter) which occaſioned a preat 
ſedition, but it was afterwards appeaſed by Valerius Corvints, and among other things 
neceflury in thar junCture, an At of Oblivion was paſſed, with great penalty to any Man 
thar ſhould upbraid any of the Soldiers by their Sedition. Tiberius Gracchus having the 
commard of a certain number of Servants (in the time of Hamnibal's Wars) which the 
ſcarciry of Men, had forced the Romans to Arm, made it no les than Death for any Manto 
reproach them by their ſervitude. So mindful were the Roman Officers always of Pre- 
venting ſuch exprobration, as knowing that nothing provokes and incenſes a Man 6 high- 
ly as to have his imperfections ripd up, whether in earneſt, or in jeſt, "tis the ſame thing, 
Nam facetie a/pere, quando nimium ex vero traxere, acrem ſu memoriam relmquunt ;, 
for biting, raillery elpecially with a tincture of truth, leaves an 1 impretfion upon the 


Memory. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Wiſe Princes, and well governed States ought to be contented with Vittory ; 
for many times whilſt they think to puſh things forward, they loſe all, 


Hat we ute our Enemy with rude and diſhonorable language, proceeds either from in- 
ſolence upon tome viCtory paſt, or extraordinary confidence of obtaining it, which 
being falſe, perplexcs our underſtanding, and makes us err not only in our words, bur our 
ations, For trom the time that error ſeizes upon our judgments, it makes us many times 
Ioſe the occaſion of a cercain good, in hopes of a better that is but uncertain, which is a 
point not unwortny our conſideration, ſeeing thereby our reaſon is diſturbed, and our 
State many times bruught 1a danger of ruine; and this I ſhall demonſtrate by examples 
boch ancient and modern, becauſe arguments cannot do it fo diſtintly. Hamubal after he 
had dcfeated the Romans at Cannas, fent Meſſengers to Carthage with the news of his  Vi- 
Fory, and rv defire Supplics, "The Senate was a long time in Counſel what was to be 
done , Anon, a grave and ivlid Citizen being preſent, adviſed them to make wite ule of 
their Victory, and think of making Peace with the Romans, which they might do upon 
better condirions, now they were Conquerors, than they were in Reaſon to expe&t upon any 
diſalter. That the Carthaginans had tarihed the wavle World that they were able to ba- 
lance the Romans ; torthey had tought with them, and beaten them ; and having gone fo 
far with ho0ur and ſucceſs, they ought not (ar leaſt in his judgment) expoſe whac they 
had got, and by hoping for more, run a hazard of loſing all: Bur this Counſel was not 
followed, though afterwards, when too late, it was found to be the better. 

Alexander the Great had conquered all the Eaſt, when the Commonwealth of Tye 
(a great Town lituate like Venice in the Water) amazed at the grandeur of Alexander, ſent 
Embaſladors to ' him to offer him their obedience and ſubje&tion upon what terms he 
pleaſed, only they were unwilling either himſelf, or any of his Army ſhould come into their 
Town. Alexander dildaining to be excluded by a private City, to whom the whole World 
had opened their Gates ; rejeCted their offers, ſent their Embaſladors back, and went im- 
mediately to beliegeir. The Town ſtood in the Sea, and was well provided both with 

Victual 
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Victual and Ammunition; inlomich as at tour months end Alexard:r began to conſider 
that that {ingle Town had deprived his glory of more time, than many other ot his Con- 
quelts of much greater importance : Whereupon he reſolved to cune to an agreement with 
them, and to grant them the conditions which they demanded art firlt ; bur the Tyrians 
tranſported with pride, not only re{uſed his profters, but put his Meſſengers rodeath 3 upon 
which in a rage Alexander cauſed it to be affaulted immediately, and it was done With that 
fury, that the Town was taken and fack'd, and part of the People put to the Sword, and 
the reſt made {Javes. In the Year 1512 a Spaniſh Army came into the dominions of the 
Floreutmes to reltore the Medici in Florence, and tax the Ciry; and they were called in, 
and conducted by the Citizens themſeives, who had promiſed, that as ſoon as they appeared 
in thoſe parts, they would take Arms, and declare tor them ; being entered in the plain, 
and finding no body to joyn with them, or ſupply them; ſcarcity of proviſions prevailed 
with the Spaniard to think of a Treaty, and propoſe it tro the Enemy, but the Florentines 
were too high, and retuſed ir, which was the loſs of Prats, and the ruine of their State: 
$9 then a Prince that is attack'd by another Prince more potent than himſelf. cannot be 
guilty of a greater error, than to refuſe an agreement, eſpecially when it is offered ; for 
it can never be fo bad, but it ſhall have in it ſomething of advantage for him who acceprs ir, 
and perhaps contribute to his Victory. Ir ought therefore to have latisfied the People of 
Tyre, that Alexander accepted of the Conditions which he had formerly denyed them ; and 
it had been Victory enough for them, that with Arms in their hands they had torced 10 
great a Conqueror to cundeſcend, It was the fame caſe with the Florentmes ; they ought 
to have been contented, and thought it honuvur enough that the Spamſb Army complyed, 
and was reduced to a condition of granting part of their delires, though they would not 
gratifie them in all; tor it was plain, the defign of that Army was to cuange the Govern- 
men! ; to break their league with the French; and to raiſe what Mony upon them they 
could, 'I hough of theſe three points, they had obtained the two laft, and the firlt alone 
had remained entire to the Florentmes (that is to fay, the Government of the Ciry) every 
Citizen (belides the ſecurity of his lite) would have had ſome honour and ſatisfaction, 
without concerning themſelves ſo much tor the lots of rhe other two. And though by the 
poſture of their attairs their ſucceſs ſeem'd to be certain ; yer they ought not to have ex- 
poſed things to the diſcretion of Fortune, ſeeing their all was at ſtake, which no wiſe Man 
will hazard but upon inevitable neceffiry. Hannibal having left Italy, where he had been 
ſixteen years together with a grear deal of Honour, being called home to the reliet of his 
own Country, tound A/arubal and Siphax defeated + the Kingdom of Numidia loſt: The 
Carthaginians retired, and coop'd up within the Circumterence of their own Walls, fo as 
they had no hopes but in Hamibal and his Army; Harmbal being ſenſible that this was the 
laſt caſt, and that it he miſcarried, his Coumry was quite loſt, relolved to put nothing 
to a hazard, till he hadtried all other ways ; and was not aſhamed co make the firlt 
overture of a Peace, as knowing that if there was any hopes lett tor his Country , 
it was in that, rather than War; but being retulcd, he relulved to hght (though with 
very little hopes) ſuppoling he might puthbly win che day ; or 1t he did loſe it, it ſhould 
not be without leaving tome teſtimony of his covrage and generolity. If then Hannibal, 
a Perſon of that great Experience and Conduct, ac the head of a great Army, choſe 
rather to have had things determined by treaty and accommodation, than Bartle ; upon 
the loſs of which, the wealth and liberty ' of his Country depended : What is he ro do, 
who has not his courage nor experierice ? Burt Men are ſubject ro ſtrange and imaginary 
hopes, upon which repuling with tov muck conkdence, they take their meatures amils, 
and are many times ruined. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


How much it is for the intereſt of all Governments,that all injury be puniſhed, 
whether againſt the Public, or particular Perſons. 


T is eafily known to what Men are often tranſported by choler and indignation, by 
what hapned to the Romans, when they ſentthe three Fabi; Embaſſadurs towards the 
Gauls, who were entered into Tuſcany, and had laid fiege ro Cluſinn, For the Clufians 
being beſieged, ſent ro the Romans to relieve them, and rhe Remans ſent to the French to 
require them in the name of the People of Reme, to withdraw their forces out of Tiſcany ; 


The Reman Embailidors arrived at the Army, but being better Soldiers than Orarors, 
whcn 
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when the Armies came to engage, they put themſelves at the head of the Cluſians, to 
fight againſt the French, which being obſerved by the French, rurnd all their former hatred 
to the Tuſcans, upon the Romans, which was much encreaſed after they had ſent Embaſſ- 
dors to complain of it at Rome, and to require that thoſe who had commitred thar faulr, 
might be delivered up into their hands, to make farisfaCtion for their offence. But inſtead 
of granting their demands, or puniſhing their delinquency themſelves, they were created 
Tribunes with Conſular authority. Which coming afterwards to the Ears of the French, 
finding thoſe perſons advanced, who ought rather to have been puniſhed, they interpre- 
ted it as done in affront to them, and being entiamed with anger and dildain, they marched 
direfly to Rome, aflaulted and took it, all but the Capitol, which hapned to them for 
nothing but that the Remans( when their Embaſladors had contra Jus Gentium, fought 
againſt the French) had been fo far from doing them jultice, that the ſaid Embaſlidors 
were advanced and preferred. For which reaſon, a Prince and Commonwealth is to 
take care that nv ſuch injury be done, not only to a Nation, or Commonalty, but to any 
particular Perſon; for if a Man be highly offended either by a State, or private Perſon, 
and has not the {atisfaftion he deſires, if it be in a Republic, he ceaſes not to purſue his 
revenge, though with the ruine of the State. If it be under a Monarchy, and he finds 
himſclf rouched in point of Honour, if he has the leaſt ſpark of generoſity in him, he 
will never be quiet till he be revenged, though with never lo much prejudice to himſelf ; 
of which caſe we cannot have an apter and truer example, than in Philip of Macedon, the 
Father of Alexander the Great. Philip had in his Court a young Gentleman of very ex. 
quifite beauty called Paſanias, with whom Arralus (a great favourite of the ſaid Phi. 
lip's) was enamoured ; having tenmpted and ſolicited him many times to fatishe his paſſion, 
and found him always averſe, he reſolved to do that by force or ſurpriſe, which he could 
not do otherwite: To this purpoſe he made a ſolemn teaſt, and invited Pauſanias, and 
ſeveral other great Perſons: When they had filled themlelves well with their good Cheer, 
he cauſed Pauſanias to be taken from the Table,and carried to a private place, andnot only 
fatisfied his own luſt, but cauſed him to be vitiated by ſeveral others. Pauſanias com- 
plained heavily to King Philip, who having kept him for ſome time in hopes of doing him 
juſtice, inſtead of performing, he advanced Arralus to the Government of a Province in 
Greece : Which Pauſanias reſenting ; in great anger that his adverſary againſt whom he 
had fo long, and ſo earneſtly ſolicited, ſhould now be preferred, he began to turn his in« 
dignation upon the King, who had refuſed to right him, rather than upon the Perſon who 
had done him the wrong : Infomuch that the very morning his Daughter was married to 
| Alexander of Epirus, as Philip was going to the Temple to celebrate the Nupriality with 
his Son Alexander on one hand of him, and his new Son-in-Law on the other, Pauſanias 
allaulted and ſlew him. 'This example is much like that of the Romans, and is to be ob- 
ſerved by any Man that governs; who is never to deſpiſe any body fo as not to believe but 
he who is injured will revenge himſelt ſome time or other, though with never ſo much 
danger and detriment to himielf. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


Fortune caſts a miſt before Peoples eyes, when ſhe would not have 
them oppoſe her deſigns. 


F the courſe of humane affairs be conſidered, it will appear, that many accidents ariſe, 

againſt which the Heavens do not ſufter us to provide : And when this hapned at 
Rume, where there was fo much Virtuc, and Piety, and Order, well may it happen more 
frequently in thoſe Cities and Provinces, where there are no ſuch things to be tound. And 
becauſe the place is remarkable, to ſhew the influence which the Heavens have upon human 
affairs, Titus Livius has diſcourled of it largely and efficaciouſly, telling us, That the Stars 
to make us ſenſible of their Power, firſt diipoſed the ſaid Fabi: (who were ſent Embaſla- 
dors to the French) to fight as abovelaid, to the end that upon that occaſion, they might 
make War upon: Rome. In the next place, they beſotted the Remans (o, as they did no- 
thing worthy of the Name of Remans in order to their defence, having baniſhed Camillus 
(the only Perſon capable of ſtanding them in ſtead)to Ardea. Again, when the French 
were upon their march towards Rome thoſe who to repel the inroads of the Volſcs, and 
other bordering Enemies, had made Diftators many times, and with very good ſucceſs, 


ma de none upon the approach of the French, "They were fo {low likewiſe, and fo remiſs in 
the 
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the raiſing of Men, and fo tedious in furniſhing them with Arms, that they could ſcarce 
draw out any conſiderable torce againit chem, till the Enemy was as far as the River 
Alia which is within ten miles of Rome, and when their Army was come thither, it was 
not encampcd by the Tribunes with the uſual diligence and diſcretion, they having neither 
choſen a good place, nor drawn their line, nor fortified themſelves wich Trenches, nor 
Sroccadoes as formerly, nor done any. thing for their ſecurity, cither humane, or divine : 
When they came to fight, they drew up their men fo awkwardly and untowardly, that 
neither Soldier nor Officer did any thing worthy of the Diſcipline of the Romans, ſo that 
the Bartel was loſt without ary «<{fuſon of Blood, *the Romans running at the very firſt 
charge, the grearelt part of them to Veit, and the reſt ro Rome, and in fuch conſternation, 
char they fled direly to che Capitol before they went-home to their houſes. Sv that the 
Senate without ſo much as thinking to defend their Cicy, any more than the reit, never 
cauſed the Gares to be ſhut, but part of them fled away, and part into the Capitol. There, 
ie is true, they began to obſerve beter orders than before, and managed things with leſs 
confulion z They diſcharged all thoſe that were unſerviceable, and furniſhed themſelves 
with what proviſion they could ger, that chey might be able to hold out. The greateſt 
part of thoſe uſelels people which were turn'd out of the Capitol, as old Men, Women, 
and Children, fled into the Neighbouring Cities ; the reſt continued in Rome, and were 
a prey to the French. So that it a man ſhould have read their Exploits in former 
times, and compared them with their aCtions then, he would not have believed them to be 
the ſame People; and Titus - Livius gives the reaſon, after he had deſcribed allthe ditorders 
aforeſaid, in theſe words, Adeo obcecat animos fortuna, cum vim ſuam ingruentem refrings 
non wult. So ſtrangely does fortune blind other people, when ſhe would not be obſtrufed mn 
her deſigns; and there can be nothing more true. Wheretore men are not {o much to be 
blamed or commended for their adverſity or proſperity ; forit is frequently ſeen, ſome are 
hurried to ruine, and others advanced to great honour by the ſwing and impulſe of their 
fate, wiſdom availing little againſt the misfortunes of the one, and folly as little againſt 
the felicity of the other. When fortune deligns any great matter, ſhe makes choice of 
ſome man of ſuch courage and parts, as is able to diſcern when ſhe preſents him with an 
occaſion: and ſo on the other {ide, when ſhe intends any great deſtruction, ſhe has her 
Inſtruments ready to puſh on the wheel, and affiſlt ro her deſigns; and if there be any 
man capable of obſtructing them in the leaſt, ſhe either rids him out of the way, or 
deprives him of all authority, and leaves him without any faculty ro do good. And 
this is abundantly cleared by this place, where Fortune, to ampliftie Rome, and bring it 
co that Grandeur to which it arrived afterwards; thought fit to debaſe ir, ( as we ſhall 
ſhow ar large in the beginning of our third Book) but would not utterly deſtroy ic : For 
which reaſon, though ſhe permitted Camillus to be Baniſhed, ſhe would not ſuffer him to be 
Killed ; though ſhe let Rome be taken, ſhe preſerved the Capitol : Though ſhe intimidated 
the Romans, and would ſufter them to do nothing wiſely for the fatety of the City, yer ſhe left 
them ſo much wiidom as ſecured the Capitol : That Reme might be taken, ſhe cauſed the 
greateſt part of the Army that was defeated upon the Alia, to retire to Veis, thereby cutting 
off all ways for the defence of Rome : But in the mid{t of her Career, whenſhe ſeem'd ia ſuch 
haſte, and ſo impatient of its deſtruCtion, ſhe prepared every thing that was neceſlary for its 
preſervation ; having conveyed a good Army to Veii, and Camillus to Ardea, that once 
again they might make head under a General whoſe reputation was never ſully'd with the 
ignominy of ſuch a loſs, but ſtood clear and intire for the recovery of his Country : And 
here we- might bring ſtore of modern Examples to prove what is ſaid, were not this ſufficient 
without them: Yer this I ſhall aſſert again (and by the occurrences in all Hiſtory there is 
nothing more true) That men may ſecond their fortune, not reſiſt it; and follow the order 
of her deſigns, but by no means defeat them : Nevertheleſs men are not wholly to abandon 
themſelves, becauſe they know not her end z for her ways being unknown and irregular, may 
poſſibly be at laſt for our good ; ſo that we are always to hope the beſt, and that hope is to 
preſerve us in whatever troubles or diſtrefles we ſhall fall. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Princes and Republicks that are truly Magnificent, do not make their Leagues 
and Alliances with Money, but by their Virtue, Reputation, and Force, 


HE Romans were Belieged in the Capitol, and though they were in expeQation of 

relief from Veit and Camillus, yet Famine conſtraining them, they propoſed a par. 
ley with the French, and were to pay a certain Sum of Money for their liberty ; The Arti. 
cles were fign'd, all things concluded, and Commiſſioners ſent in to receive the Money, 
when on a ſudden Camillus appears with his Army, as if fortune had done ir (ſays Lizy) 
Ut Romani auro redempti non viverent, That it might not be ſaid the Romans had ever 
been ranſom'd: Which point is not only obſervable in this place, but in the whole progreſs 
of the affairs of that Common-wealth, where it may be ſeen that they-never got Town, 
nor never made Peace with their Money ; whatever they did, was bravely, and with their 
Arms, which I think is more than can be ſaid of any other State in the World. One of 
the great marks of the puiſſance of this Common-wealth, was the manner of her livin 
with her Neighbors. When things are ſo managed in a Government, that the Neighbors 
purchaſe its amity, and make themſelves its Penſioners ; 'tis a certain ſign of the potency 
of that Government : Burt when the Neighbors on the contrary receive Money from it, 
*tis as infallible a ſign of its weakneſs: If one reads the Reman Hiſtory, he ſhall find the 
Maſſilians, the Edui, the Rhodians, Hiero of Syracuſe, and Maſſiniſſa, as they were Neigh- 
bors, ſo they were Tributaries to the Romans, contributing to their expences, and Taxes 
as there was occaſion, without expeation of any other recompence, but proteCtion. 
Where a Prince or Common-wealth is weak, it is otherwiſe, as it appeared by our own 
City of Florence, which in former times when it was in its greateſt reputation, paid annual 
ſtipends to moſt of the little Governments in Remania, beſides what was received by the 
Perngians, Caftellans, and all their other Neighbors; whereas had it been ſtrong, and 
well Armed, it would have been quite otherwiſe, and all the reſt would have given Flo 
rence Money for her proteftion. Nor were the Florentines {ingular in this caſe, the Vene- 
tians did the ſame, and fo did the King of France, who notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
his Kingdom, was tributary to the Swizzers, and the King of England, which proceeded 
from his having difarmed the People, and preferring a preſent opportunity of ſqueezing 
them, and avoiding an imaginary danger, before the doing thoſe things that might have 
ſecured his State, and made it happy for ever; which practice though for ſome time it may 
produce quiet and repoſe, yet theend is troubles, and lofles, and ruin without remedy. 

It would be too tedious to recount how often the Florentines, the Venetians, and the 
Kingdom of France have bought oft their Wars, and ſubmitted to ſuch diſhonorable terms, 
as the Romans could never be brought to but once. It would be too tedious to recount how 
many Towns the Florentines, and the Venetians have bought with their Money, which have 
been the occaſion of great diſorders afterwards, and prov'd that what is gotten by Gold, is 
not to be kept with Iron. 

This point of generoſity, and this manner of living the Remans obſerved very pun- 
tually whilſt they were free; but after they fell under the Government of Emperors, and 
thoſe Emperors grew bad, they began to degenerate too, and preter the ſhadow before the 
Sun, They began to be Penſioners firſt ro the Parthians, then to the Germans, and by 
degrees to all their Neighbors, which was the firſt ſtep to the ruine of that great Empire ; 
and all theſe inconveniences proceeded from the diſarming of the People, and negleCting 
to train them up to Military Diſcipline, from whence a greater miſchiet does ariſe; and that 
is, That the nearer the Enemy approaches, the weaker, and more unable he finds you; 
and therefore not being ſtrong enough of your ſelt to repel the Enemy from your borders, 
you are forced to pay tribute to your Neighbors to undertake it for you ; which being to 
be raiſed and extorted from your SubjeAts, renders them more feeble and impotent. By 
which means it happens ſometimes that thoſe States which are in this condition, may per- 
haps make ſome little reſiſtance upon the Frontiers, but if the Enemy paſſes thar, all #» 
gone without remedy. But all this is diſorderly, and unnatural; for as nature in all ani- 
mals has fortified the vital and principal, and not extream parts of the body, becauſe the 
body can ſubfiſt without one, but not without the other. So 'tis in all Governments, 
the heart and center is to be fortified, rather than the Frontiers : But this was very ill 
obſerved by the Florentines, for whenever an Enemy had paſt our borders, and took his 


way towards the City, there was no body in a condition to oppoſe him. Ir was the ſame 
with 
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with the Venerrans not many years {ince, and had not their City been as it were ſwadled 
with the: Sea, it had been certainly deſtroyed. "This indeed has not been ſeen (o frequent- 
ly in France, becauſe it is ſo great a Kingdom, and too ſtrong for moſt of its neighbows ; 
nevertheleſs when in the Year I513. they were [nvaded by the Engliſh, the whole Kingdom 
trembled, and the King of France himſelf, and many others were of opinion, that if he 
lolt one Bartle, the whole Ringdom was gone. With the Romans it was quite contrary ; 
the nearer the Enemy approached the City, the ſtronger he tcund it : this was evident in 
Hanmbal's Invaſion, though he had forc'd his way into Italy, fought three great Barrels with 
the Romans, and beat them in every one, though they had loft io many brave Soldiers 
and Othcers, yet they were not only able to continue the War, but to Conquer them at laf, 
and ali by forcifying the heart and center of their Ccuntry, and lcaving the extremities tv 
ſhift for themſelves : for the virals and fundamentals of their State was the People cf Rome, 
the Country of the Larms, the neighbouring Cities that were in League, and their Colonir's 
from whence they drew ſo many Soldiers as were able to Fight, and enterrain the whole 
World: And this Hanno the Carthagintan underſtood very well : tor when atter the Bat- 
re] at Camas Hannibal ſent Mago ro Carthape 0 give them an account of the Particu- 
lars of the Victory, Mago, having exceedingly magnified the exploits of his Brother, and 
debaſed the Condition of the Romans, Hawno interrupted him, and erquir'd whether any of 
the Roman Cities, or any of their Confederates had revolred 2 whether any of their Senators 
were come in to Hanmbal ? or whether they had ſent any Embaſſ:dors to him to treat ? and 
when Mago denied that any thing of all this had paſſed, Hmno replyed, Hoſtium er70 multum 
ſupereſt, & bellum tam integrum habemus, atque habuimus qua die Annibal Italiam ef? zngreſſus ; 
There # work enough behind, and the War i as entire as when [annibal paſſed foft into Italy. It is 
apparent theretore, both by what is ſaid in this Chapter, and what has been faid often before, 
that there is great difference betwixt the preſent and ancient methods of the Romans ; and 
if we ſeriouſly conſider ir, we ſhall not wonder that ſo many Towns are taken and loft, and 
ſo many Governments ſubverted, as we have ſeen in our days: for where Diſcipline is neg- 
lected, and Military Virtue laid alide, all things are committed wholly to Fortune, which 
being various and urconſtanr, produces various Murativns z and this Vicifſitude and uncon- 
ſtancy of affairs will continue till ſome Excellent Perſon ariſes to rcltore the ancient 
Diſcipline, and reſtrain Fortune from giving ſuch evidences of her Power every Hour of 


the Day. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
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———— 


Flow dangerous it is to believe Fxiles too far. 


Think it not amiſs in this place to ſhew how much it imports all perſons nat to give too 
much credit to thoſe who are Biniſhed, tor mary rimes they are but the Practices and 
dcratigems of Princes and States. We have a Memorable Example of their inconſtancy in 
Livy, though ſ:mething improper. When Aexarer the Great paikd. into 4ſia with his 
Army, Alexander of Epirus his Kinſman and Unckle paſſed with another into Traly, invi- 
ted by the Exiles of Lucca, who put him in hopes that by their means he ſhould be Maſter 
of that whole Province : bur when he was come into Italy, inſtead of afliſting him, they 
conſpir'd againſt him, and fI»w him, upon Promile of Indempnity, and Reftitucion of their 
Eſtates. From whence we may learn what faith is to be given to ſuch as are baniſhed ou: 
of their own Country : for as to their engagements, they are nothing; it is not to be 
doubted bur when ever they can return by any ather means, they will leave you, and be- 
rake themſelves to any body elſe, notwithſtanding any Promiſe or Engagement to you ; and 
that which makes their promiſes and conhdence the let; ro be truſted, is, becauſe their ex- 
treme Paſſion and Defire to come home, make them belicve many things that are impoſſible, 
and pretend many things that they do not believe : ſo that betwixt what they believe, and 
what they pretend, they feed you with fair hopes, but if you depend upon them, you are 
undone, your expence is all loſt, and your whole enterprize miſcarries: I ſhall only give you 
an inſtance in the aforeſaid Alexander, and Themiſtocles the Athenian , Themiſtocles being, 
in Rebellion againſt the Arhenians, fled into Ajia to Darius, whom he ſolicited with large 
Promiſes to an Expedition into Greece. Darius was perſuaded, and paſſed into Greece, bur 
Themiſtocles being unable to make his Promiles good, either tor ſhame of what he had done, 
or fear of Puniſhment for what he had nor, he Poiſoned himfelt ; and if Themiſtoc'es a Man 
of that Excellence and Virtue could delude the King, and Promiſe more than he could 
(Ces Perform, 
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perturm, how little are they to be truſted, who having no ſuch thing to reſtrain them, 
give thcmlelves up wholly to -their paſſion and defires ? Princes therefore and States ought 
to be very tender of undertaking any enterprize upon the encouragement of an Exile, for 
they ſeldom tucceed. And becauſe it ſeldom happens that Towns are taken byntelligence 
within, I ſhall diſcourſe of it in my next Chapter, and add what variety of ways the Romans 
uſed to come by their Cor.quelts. 


EN - —— 
— 


C H A P. XXXII. 
How-many ſeveral ways the Romans uſed to Conquer their Towns. 


H E R-mans being a Martial People, ard given wholly to War, they conſidered every 
thing very diligently that might any ways conduce to the facilitating their deſigns ; 
whether it was matter of charge, or any thing elſe : for this reaſon they ſeldom attempted 
any 'T'own by the way of Siege, becaule they thought the expence and incommodity of 
that way would be more than could be reccmpenced by the taking it ;, ſo as they never 
tried that whilſt there was any other hopes; and intheir great Wars, there are but very 
few Examples of any long Leaguers by them. "The ways which they took were common- 
ly either by Storm, or Surrender : when they rook a Town by Storm, it was either by open 
Force, or Stratagem. Open Furce was, when they made their attacque without Battering 
the Walls, which they called Azgred: urbem cum Corona ;, To begirt a Town, becauſe they drew 
their whole Army round the Town, and tell on in all quarters, and in this manner it hap- 
pened ſometimes that they carried very confiderable places at one Storm, as when Scipio 
took new Carthage in Spain. It this way was inefteQual, they Battered down the Walls 
with their Rams, and other Engins of War. 'Som*times they Min'd, and entred the 
Towns under ground, as they did at Veis; ſometimes that they might Fight with the Enemy 
upon equal terms, they buile Wooden Towers, or raiſed Mounts to the heyght of the Walls 
from whence they might plague and moleſt them within their Works. The Beſteged were 
in molt danger in the firſt caſe upon a general affaulc, for their Walls were to be made good 
in all places at once, and it fell out many times, that there were not Men enough to ſupply 
and relieve all parts z, or it they had Men enough to do thar, they were not all of an equal 
Courage, and when any gave Ground, the whole Town was like to be loſt, and by this 
means that way was often ſuccel*fu]l, When this way milcarried, they ſeldom fate down 
betore a Town, or went formally to beleaguer ir, becauſe it could not be done but with 
greater hazard to their Army, for their quarters being to be extended, and their guards round 
about the Town, they mult of neceſſiry be thinner and weaker in ſome places, and unable 
to make any conſiderable oppoſition, it the Enemy ſhould make any conliderable cruption, 
ſo that the ſudden and brizk way was prefer'd': when their Walls were Battered with their 
Engins, thoſe who-were in the "I'9wn defended themſelves much as we do now againſt 
great Guns, by repairing their breaches as well as they could. Their way of defeating 
their Mines was by Counterminirg, and oppoling themſelves perſonally againſt the Enemy, 
or diſturbing them with their inventions, as particularly, putting of Feathers, and Oyls, and 
other ſtiaking tuff into Barrels of woud, rhey et them on Fire, and then tumbled them 
among the Enemy, that what with the Fire, the Smoak, and the Stench, they might not 
be able ro endure them. Their Towers of Wood, they deſtroyed commonly by throwing 
Fire into them ; and then for the Mounts which were raifed againſt the Walls, their way 
was todig under the \Walis, and itcal away ther Larth, or by tvolcning the foundations of 
the Mount, till it all fell ro the ground. Bur theſe ways of takicg, a "Town are not long to 
be tried; if they carried it not quickly, they raiſed their Siege, and fought out ſome other 
way of proſecuting the War, as Scipio did when he went over into Africk, tor having aflault- 
ed Utica, without any fuccels, he altered his Counſels, raiſed his Siege, and addrefled him- 
ſelf wholly to the bringing the Carthagiman Army to an Engagement ; yet ſometimes they 
continued their Siege, as they did at Vers, Carthage, and Jeruſalem : as to their way of 
taking of Towns by fraud and intelligence, ( as they took Paleopols ) the Remans and others 
attempted many places after that manner, but they ſeldom tucceeded : for thoſe ſecret 
carreſpondencies are ealily diſcovered, and the leaſt diſcovery ſpoils the whole deſign, becauſe 
the Conſpiracy is commonly diſcovered, before it comes to execution, it either being unpracti- 
cable in it ſelf, or betrayed by the infidelity of ſome of the Confpirators, there being a neceſ- 
ſity of meeting and diicourling with tuch perſons, as it is not lawful to diicourſe wich, but 
upon 
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upon ſome tpecious occaſion. But ſuppoſe it be not dilcovered in the Mannagemenr, there 
are ſo many dithculties in putting it into Action, that it is almoſt impoſſible to overcome 
them; for it you come too ſoon, or too late, all is ſpoiled : If any noiſe be made, 'as by 
the Geeſe in the Capitol) the leaſt diſorder, the leaſt error or miſtake deſtroys the whole 
enterprize, Beſides, thete things being executed in the Night, the darkneſs ſtrikes a ter- 
ror into the Inſtruments, and the more, becauſe they are commorly unacquainted with the 
Place or People which they are toattacque, and theretore every little noiſe or accident i3 
ſufficient to confound them, and every trifling Imagination will make them turn their 
backs; butno body was fo daring and ſuccesful in theſe traudulent ard noCturnal d-iigrs 
as Aratus Sicionius, though in the day-time he was bur like other Men, which was rather 
from ſome {ecrert virtue in him, than any excellence in the way. Anq as to the tiking of 
Towns by ſurrender, they either ſurrender freely, or by force. When thry do it ireely, 
it is done out of ſome extrinſic Neceflity, (as when Cajua ſurrendred to the Reman, tor 
fear of falling into rhe hands of the Samnires) or elle out of defire to be well governcd, 
as being taken with the adminiſtration of that Prince to whom they ſurrender ; and thus 
it was with the Kbodians, the Maſſilians , and other Cities which gave themlſclves up 
ro the Romans upon no other Inducement, but that they might live more happily undec 
the Reman Laws, and be under a better Conflitution. But there are many Cities whict 
ſurrender by force, which force proceeds either from the Fatigues and Calamities of a tc- 
dious Siege, cr trom continual Excurſions and Depredations to which they are ſubject , 
and againſt which they have no other way to ſecure themſelves. And then all the ways 
we have mentioned, the Romans made more uſe of this, carrying on their Wars with 
their Neighbours 4.5 © years together, in this manner tor the moſt part ; for though they 
tried all the other, they found this the moſt proh:able and fate. In Sieges there is delay 
and loſs of rime, in ſtorms, hazard and danger ; and uncertainty in Conſpiracies: Bur 
in bringing things to a Batrle, ict has been feen that by beating rhe enemies Army, 
they have got. a whole Kingdom ina day, whereas an obſtinate Town has colt them 


leveral years. 


CHAP, XXXIIL 


How the Romans «pon any Expedition, gave their Generals 
general Commiſſions. 


Am of opinion, that to read the Hiſtory of L:izy, with any profit and advantage, 

we muſt confider not only the Actions, but the whole means and proceſs both of 
the People and Senate of Rome. Among other things, it is very remarkable with 
what Authority they inveſted their Conſuls, Diftacors and Generals of their Armies, 
and it was fo great, that the Senate reſerved to it ſelf only the power of making 
Peace, or new Wars as they ſaw occalion; all the reſt was left to the Gdiicretion of 
the Conful, who might hghr, vr not fight, aſfulr this Town or that "Town as he pleaſed, 
without any contradiction, 

This may be proved by many examp!es,but more eſpecially by what happened in an Ex- 
pedition againſt the Tuſcans ; tor Fabins the Conſul having defeated the Enemy at Suri, 
reſolving to paſs the Forreſt of Gimina with his Army, and invade Tuſcany, he was fo far 
from receiving Orders from the Scnate, or conſulting them in the buſineſs, that he gave 
them not the leaſt notice, though the War was to be removed into another Country, and 
like to be very dangerous; which appeared by the reſolution of the Senare in that very 
caſe ; for having hcard of his Viftory at Sutr;, and apprehending that he might fall upon 
ſuch counſels, and pais his Army into Tucany, thorow that dangerous Forrelt, they tent 
two Embaſſadors to him to adviſe him from that Expedition ; but they came too late, 
for he was gone before, and having overrun the whole Country, and routed the Enemy, 
inſtead of hindering his deſign, the Embaſſadcors went back with the news of his ViRory. 
This cuſtom of the Romans, if it be ſeriouſly conlidered, will be tound to be very folid and 
wiſe. For ſhould the Senate have been conſulted by their Generals upon every particular 
occaſion, and have expcCted all their Orders from them, it would have made their Gene- 
rals leſs circumſpect, and vigorous, becauſe the honour of the Victory would not accrew 
totally to them, but they mult participate with the Senare. Belides, the Senate underſtood 


very well that Fortune is various, and that many accidems and advantages happen which 
Cec 2 cannot 
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cannot be known or improved by any but thoſe who are preſent ; fo that if they ſhould 
deſire to be conſulted in things of which they can have no knowledge, they muſt of necet- 
fity err, though they were Perſons of never ſo much experience and wiſdom. Wherefore 
they gave their General abſolute Power of diſpoling all things at his own will, and the 
whole Honour of the Expedition was to be his, that it might be a ſpur to prick on his di- 
ligence, and a bridle to regulate his raſhneſs. And this I have thought fit to inſert,that ] 
might ſhew how much the famous Commonwealths in our times do differ from the Re. 
mans, particularly the Venetians and Florentines, who are fo ſtrict with their General, that 
if a great Gun be butto be planted againſt a Town, the Senate mult be adviſed, and give 
order how, and from whence it is ta play. - But this Cuſtom deſerves Commendation as 
much as the reſt, which all together, have brought their aftairs into that fad condition in 
which they are at preſent, 
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CHAP. L 


That a Se& or Commonwealth be long-liv'd, it is neceſſary to corre@ it of +1 
and reduce it towards its firſt Principles. 


3 [S a certain truth, that the things of this World are determined, and a ict time 
appointed for their duration ; but thoſe run thorow the whole courle which is 
aſſigned them by their Stars,who keep their body in ſuch order, that it n12v not 
alter at all; or it it does, it is for the better, I ſpeak now of mixt bodies, as 

Commonwealths and Sects, and I ſaid, that thoſe alterations are falutiterous , which reduce 

them towards their firſt principles ; and theretore the beſt ordered, and lounge! 1iv'd are 

they, who {by their own orders) may be ofren renewed, or elſe by ſome acciden: "without 
the help of the ſaid orders) may tend to renovation: 'T'is as clear as the day, that no bo- 
dies of Men are of long duration, unlefs they be renewed ; and the way to renew them 

(as is {aid before) is to reduce them to their Principles. For the Fundameatals of a!l 

Seas, Commonwealths and Kingdoms have always ſomething of good in then, by mear:+ 

of which they recover their firſt Reputation and Grandeur. And becauſe in proceſs of 

Time that goodneſs corrupts , that body muſt of neceſfiry die, unlels tomething intervencs 

that reduces it to its firſt Principles. "The Phyſician ſpeaking ot the body of Man, te!ls us, 

Duod quotidie aggregatur aliquid, quod quandoque indiget curatione,, That there is not a da» 

paſſes, but it contratts ſomething which afterwards will require to be cured. "Tis the fame. 

with the Body Politick ; and as to them, | fay thatthey are to be cured, by being renewed : 
and they are renewed, partly by external accident, and partly by inte1nal prudence. The 
firſt happens as it were by deſtiny or fate, as that Reme ſhould be taken by the French, tha! 


thereby it might reaſſume its o!d cuſtoms and virtues, and revive its ancient Worſhip, Re- 
i1g10N 
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ligiun and Juſtice, which were {uperannuared and decayed, as appears very plain by the 
deſcription of their preparation againſt the French, in which it is declared by Titus Liviu, 
that vpon the marching out of their Army, and inveſting their Tribunes with Conſular 
power, they obſerved no religious ceremony : At the ſame time they not only refuſed ro 
corre6t the three Fabii, who contra jus gentium had fought againſt the French, but creared 
them Tribunes. And itis eaſily to be preſum'd that they made leſs account of the good 
Laws and Conſtitutions ordained by Romulus and other wiſe Princes, than was reaſonable 
and (perhaps) nece{[iry to preſerve the liberty of their Stare. This foreign invaſion hap- 
ned to them therefore, that all the obſolete Laws of that City might be revived, and thar 
the People might be taught that it was neceflary not only to maintain Religion and Juſtice, 
but to reſpec their good Citizens, and eſteem their virtue above the advantages which they 
ſeemed to want, for want of their efſiſtance, And it fell out exaRtly , for Reme was nv 
ſooner taken, but chfty began to renew the Orders of their old Religion : they puniſhed the 
Fabii who hu6 {yuught againſt the Law of Nations, and conceived ſo great a value for 
Cemiilus, th.» the Senate ard the Peop!e both laid aſide their old animoſity, and plac'd the 
whole burd: of the Commonwealth upon his ſingle ſhoulders. "Tis neceſlary theretore 
(as was faid before) that Men which live together under a Government, be often reminded 
by theſe exterior or interior accidents. The interior way is when there 1s a Law which 
takes an account of all People in that Corporation ; or elſe when there is ſome excellent 
Peron among them who by his virtuous example does the ſame thing, fo that this happi- 
ne{5 reſults to a Commonwealth either by the virtue of ſome great Perlon, or the autho- 
rity of ſome Law. Andas to this laſt, the Orders which reduc'd the Commonwealth to- 
wards its firſt principles, were the T'ribunes of the People, the Cenfors and all the other 
Laws ?gainſt the ambicivn and inſolence of Man ; which Laws have need to be revived 
and quickned by ths virtue of ſume Citizen ; who with great courage and generoſity ſhall 
put ther in ex: c1yrion in deſpight of- all the Power of the delinquentz. The molt re- 
markable executions before the taking of Rome by the French, were the death of Brutus 
his Sons, the puniſhment of the Decemvirs, the execution of Sp. Melius: After the City 
was lack'd by the French, the moſt conſiderable were the death of Manlius Capitolinus, the 
death of the Son of Man/ius Torquatus, the proſecution of Papirius Curſor againſt Fabius 
the Maſter of his Horſe, and the accuſation againſt Sczpio ; which things being cxtraordis 
nary, were the more remarkable, and when ever any of them hapned, they reminded the 
People of their beginning, and that they were to live according to Law. But when theſe 
exainples began tv be more rare, Men took occaſion to grow worle, and their exorbitan- 
cies were with mure danger and tumult; for it in ten years ſpace no Examples be made, 
nor no Exccutioa done, People begin to forget and deſpiie the Laws, and unleſs fomething 
happens that may remember them of the Puniſhments, and infuſe ſomething of fear into 
them, the Dclinquents will grow fo Numerous that it will be dangerous to puniſh them. 
'To thi» purpoſe they who governed the State of Florence from the Year 1434 to the Year 
1444 were wont to fay,that it was neceflary every five years to review the State ; for other- 
wile it would be very hardto maintain it: They call'd reviewing the State, reducing the 
People ro the lame terror and awe, as they had upon them of old, when every Man was 
puniſhed according to hiscrime, let his quality be what it would. But when the memory 
ot theſe Puniſhmenrs are lo{t, and {uftered to go to decay, Men take the confidence to at- 
rempt any thing, and ſpeak ill of whom they pleale, againſt which no remedy is ſo proper 
as reducing them towards their hrit principles, which is to be done by the Example of ſome 
excellent Perſun, inciting you to fuch executions, without dependance upon any Law ; and 
they are many times of fo great reputation, that good Men delire to imitate them, and 
bad Men are aſhimed to live contrary to them. Thoſe who in Rome, liv'd after this man- 
ner /were Horatins Cocles, Scevola, Fabritius, the two Decii, Regulus Attilius, and fome 
others, whoſe rare and virtuous exatnple had the ſame effeCt in Reme, that good Laws, 
and good Cuſtoms would have had; and it every ten Years ſome of thoſe Examples or 
Executions aforeſaid had hapned in that City, the minds and manners of the People could 
never have been ſo corrupted ; but as thoſe vertuous examples, and heroick Puniſhments 
grew ſeldom and ſcarce, ſo corruption began to multiply, for after Regulus his time, there 
was not any ſuch Example tobe teen; and though the two Caro's ſucceeded, yet there was 
ſuch great diſtance berwixt them, thar their Examples could do bur little good, eſpecially 
the laſt of the Care's, who hinding the greateſt part of the City debauched, could not work 
any conſiderable reformation upon them. And ſo much for Civil Governments ; as to 
the conſervation of Secs, the ſame renovation is neceſlary, as may appear by the Example 
of the Roman Religion, which would doubtleſs have been loſt before this, had it not been 
reduced towards its firſt principle by St. Francis and St. Dominick, who by their poverty 
and 
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and Chriſtian-like Examples revived ic in the minds of Men, where it was alm-ſt effaced ; 
and prevailed that the looſneſs and depravity of the Prelates and Cardinals did not ruine it ; 
for men ſecing them live in that Indigence and Poverty ; by confeſfing their fins to them, 
and hearing them Preach, tney began ro learn Meekneſs, and Charity, and Obedience ; not 
to Upbraid People by their Vices, bur to leave them to God 5, whereas their lives muſt necef- 
farily be bad, who neither ſee nor feel what puniſhment is. So then it is this renovation 
and reduction to its firſt principles, that has, and does ſtill maintain our Religion. And as 
to Kingdoms, they as well as Common-wealths have cccalion to reform, and reduce as the 
other ; which courſe has been of no {mall advantage to the Kingdom of France ; for that 
Kingdom living under Laws and Cuſtoms more than any other, the faid Laws and Cuſtoms 
are preſerved and executed by Parliaments, and eſpecially by that of Pars ; which revivea 
them every tine it makvs our Proceſs again(t ary great Perton, or oppoſes the King in its 
Arreſts: and hitherto ir has preferv'd it (elf by irs teverity againſt Delinqueats, without re- 
gard to the greatneſs of their quality : whereas ſhould they paſs unpuniſhed, they would 
multiply fo faſt, that they would become incorrigible in a ſhort time, and not to be reform'd 
but with the diſorder, it not the diſſolution of the whole Government. We may con- 
clude therefore, that there is no ſafer way of preſerving a Common-wealth, Kingdom or 
Sect, than by retorming and reducing them to their primitive reputation , which is to be 
done rather by good Laws, and Examples at home, than Foreign Force ; for though that 
way be effeQtual tometimes, (as it was in Rome) yet it is ſo uncertain and dangerous, it is 
not to be defired. And to demonſtrate how much particular Examples hare conduced to 
the grandeur of Reme, and what great effect they have wrought, I ſhall make them the 
ſbje&t of my diſcourle in this third Bouk + and although among them ſome great Exam- 
ples might be produced, which have been exhibited by Kings, yer Hiſtory having ſpuken of 
them ſo largely, I ſhall paſs them by without ſpe«king any thing of them bur what belongs 
to their own private advantage. And begin with Brurws the Father of the Liberty of the 


Romans. 


CHAP. IL. 


'Tis the part of a Wiſe Man ſometimes to pretend himſelf a Fool. 


O Man was ever ſo commendable for his Wiidom and Prudence, as Junius Brutws for 
counterfeiting the Fool. For though Ly gives us but one reaton why he did fo, and 

that 18, that under that contempt he might live quietly, and enjoy his patrimony in peace z 
yet itis probable by his ways ot proceeding, that he did it, that thereby he might be lets un- 
d-r the obſervation of the Kings, and have fairer advantage of expelling them, and de- 
livering his Country, when occaſi9n ſhould be offered. And that this was in his thoughts, 
may be preſumed from his interpretation of the Oracle of Apollo, ro which when the Tars 
quins repair d to underſtand which of them ſhould ſucceed in the Government, it being 
anlwered that the Government ſhould come to him who firſt kifled his Mother, the Tar- 
quins thought it not to be accompliſhed till chey came ro Rome ;, but Brutus pretending to 
{lip, fell down upon the ground, and kifled ir, as the common Mother of us all. And af- 
terwards upon the Death of Lucretia in the preſ:nce of her Father, and Husband, ard 
Kindred, he was the firſt that drew the dagger out of the Wound, and conjured all the 
ſtanders by, that for the future they ſhould never ſuffer a King in Reme. "This Example 
may be followed by thoſe who are diſguſted with their Prince, but fo as firſt to conſider 
their own power exactly, and if they hnd it ſufficient, they may profeſs themſelves pub- 
lickly, and declare open War; and it is th* moſt ſafe, and moſt honourable way : but it 
their Force be but ſmall, and they find themlelves that way too weak, they are with all in- 
duſtry to indeavour to in{muate with the T'yraar, ſerving him in his pleaſures, applauding him 
in all his aCtions and words, and imitating him in every thing he does. By this means 
you ſhall be ſecure from danger, enjoy all the pleaſures and delights of the Ccurt, and be 
ready for any occaſion of effeing your defigns, Others are of opinion that you keep ſuch 
a diſtance with the Prince, as that you be neither ſo near him as to be covered with his 
ruines ; nor ſo remote, but that you may take the advantage of his deſtruction to advance 
your ſelf : and this middle way was certainly the beſt, if ic were eafie to be kept, but be- 
cauſe I think it impoſſible, it is neceſlary to take to one of the other two, and either to re- 
move your ſelf quite, or get in as near him as you can ; he who does otherwiſe, is in a- 
great dedl of danger, eſpecially it he be a Man of any Eminence and Eſtate : for it is nor 
enough 
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enough to ſay, Lexpect nothing, I defire neither Honour nor Preterment, I hadrather live 
ar eaſe, without any controverlie or trouble, for thoſe ſayings are oftener heard than be. 
lizved : nor can great Men, it they did really deſire it, continue in that condition, becauſe no 
body belicv2s them, and no body will ſuffer them. A Man 1s theretore rather to play the 
Foul like Bru:us, and he does ic abundantly that Hlatters and appiauds every thing his Prince 
ſces,or ſpeaks, or does,how contrary ſever it be to his own judgment and mind, And as Brutus 
was wile in pretending that Folly; till occaſion was offered for the deliverance of his 
Conntry : fo he was a levere Aſſertor ot its Liberty, when obtained, of which ſeverity we ſhall 
ſpeak in the next Chapter. 


——— — 


CHAP.II.. 


The Liberty newly acquired, could not have been preſerted, but by the exe- 
cution of Brutus h1s Sons. 


HE Severity of Brutus in maintaining that Liberty which he had procur'd in Rome, 

6 was no lets neceflary than profitable. "Tis an Example well worthy to be tranimirted 
ro yoſteriry, to fee a Vather {itring in judgment upon his Sons, and not only {entence them 
to Death, but be preſent, and a SpeCtator of their execution, Burt ſo it is decreed, and it 
will be found fo by all that are converſant in Antiquity, that upon any alteration of Go- 
- vernment, {whether from better to worſe, or worſe to better, it is the ſame thing) ic is 
neceſſary ſevere example ſhould be made of ſomebody that oppoſed it, if you defire the 
new form ſhould be preſerved. In ſhort, this I afhrm, that whoever fets up a Tyranny, 
cannot hope to maintain it, but by cutting oft Brutus ; and whoever ſets up a free State, is 
as unlike to.continue ir, but by raking off Brurus his Sons z and of this we have dilcourſed 
ſo largely before, there is no need of enlarging here, I ſhall add only one Example which 
hapned in our Country and times. Pero Soderini having re{tored the Liberty of Elorence, 
believed that by his patience and moderation he could have mollified their minds, wholike 
the Sons of Brutus were impatient of reviving the old Tyranny again. But he was highly 
miſtaken, and ſo much the more to blame, by how much he was a Wiſe Man, and knew 
well enough that there was a neceſſity of removing ſuch perſons as by their ambirion oppoſed 
themſelves againſt him z yet though there was a neceſfity ro do it, and he had fo fair an occa- 
fion, he let it paſs, and never made uſe of it : for beſides that, he believed his patience and 
good nature would have wrought upon ſome, and his munihcence and bounty upon others 
(as he often declared among his Frineds) he had an opinion, that to makea ſtout and vigo- 
rous oppolition againſt his Enemies, ir would be neceflary for him to take upon him an 
extraordinary authority, which would not only be a breach of the Laws, but.of the civil & 
quality of the City : andif he ſhould aſſume ſuch a Power, and perhaps exerciſe it well him- 
ſelf, yer the people would be 1o terrihed thereby, that after his death they would never a- 
pree to the making their Gonfaloniere for life, which office he thoughr fit to have augmented 
and maintained: this conſideration, though wiſe and good in it felt, was not prudent at 
that time, becauſe we are never to entertain a preſent miſchief in hopes of a future good, 
eſpecially when, for ought we know, that good may be oppreſt by that miſchief: he ought 
rather to have had a care that the end of his intentions might have appeared for the good 
and benefit of his Country, and not out of any particular ambition ; and to have provided 
that whoever ſucceeded him afrerwards in his dignity, ſhould not be able to employ that 
authority to the ruine of the State, which he was forc'd to take upon him to preſerve it. 
But the good Man was miltaken in his firſt opinion, as not underſtanding that the malice of 
mankind is not to be extinguiſhed with time, nor appeaſed with preſents ; tor could he have 
imitated the ſeverity of Brutus, he had preſerved his own dignity, and the Liberty of the 
State. But as it isa difficult thing to preſerve the Liberty of a State, ſo it isno lefs difficult 

- to preſerve the authority of a King, as ſhall be ſhewn in the next Chapter, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Prince is never ſafe in his new Conqueſts, whilſt they are in being whom he 


Diſpoſſeſſed. 


HE Death of Tarquinius Priſcus by the Sons of Ancur, and the Death of Servius Tulius 
by Tarquinus Superbus ſhews how dangerous ic is to diſpoſſels any Man of a Kings 
dom, and ſufter him to live, though you endeavour by all means poſſible ro careſs him. 
Tarquinius Priſcus thought his Title unqueſtionable, being made Ring by the People, and 
confirmed by the Senate ; nor could it enter into his thoughts that the malice and indignation 
oi the Sons of Ancus ſhould be fo great, as to keep them trom ſubmitting to that wherewith 
the whole City of Rome was contented. Servins Tullis was miſtaken in the ſame manner, in 
thinking with new Favours and Obligations to have pacitied the Sons of Tarquin. $o that 
from the firſt Ex ample, a Prince may take Warning, and not delude himtelt with an O- 
pinion he is ſafe, whilſt any of them are living whom he diſpoſlefſed; and from the 
ſecond he may inform himlelf, that old Injuries are never Cancelled by new Favours, e- 
ſpecially it the Favours be nor equivalent to the Injury. And without doubt Serving Tulkus 
Was 1:1 +.iled to believe that the Sons of Tarquin would be content to be his Sons-in- Law, 
when it w as their due to be his King. And this Ambition, and Impatience to Govern, is ſo 
great and Infatiable in Mankind, that it-not only afte&ts thote Perſons who have ſome right 
and expectation to Govern, bur thoſe likewiſe who in reaſon can have no ſuch expeCtancy, as 
in the Example of Tulia the Daughter of Servius, but Married to one of the Tarquins : which 
Tultia was ſo inflamed with a defire of Governing, that not contented with being a King's 
Daughter, tranſported with Rage, contrary to all filial Duty and AﬀeCtion, ſhe incited her 
Husband againſt her Father, and forc'd him into a Conſpiracy, not only againſt his King- 
dom, but Lites Whereas if Tarquinius Priſcus and Servinzs Tulius had known how to have 
ſecured themſelves againſt thoſe they had Supplanted, they had neither loſt their Kingdoms 
nor Lives. But Tarquinius Superbus was expell'd tor not obſerving the Laws and Practices of 
the ancient Rings his Predeccflors, as ſhall appear in the next Chapter. 


CHAP 


How a King may loſe his Kingdom, though he comes to it by Inheritance. 


—_— Superbus ſeemed to have ſecure Poflc(fion of the Kingdom upon the Death of 
Servius Tullius, who Dying without Heirs, lett him nothing of that trouble and vexa- 
tion which his Predeceflors encountred. For although the way by which he came to the 
Government was irregular and abominable ; neverthcleſs had he tollowed the ſteps of his 
Predeceflors, and obſerved their old rules, he would not have run himſelf fo farally in- 
to the diſpleaſure of the Senate and People, nor have provoked them to have been fo di- 
ligent in his Expulſion. Nor is itto be believed that his Son- Sextus his Deflowring of 
Lucretia was the chief cauſe that he loſt his Kingdom, but his Infration of the Laws, his 
Tyranny, his Uſurpation upon the Senate, and his Ingroffing all Authority to himſelf : for 
he had brought things to chat paſs, that thoſe affairs which were formerly debated pub- 
lickly by the Senate, and according to their Sentim-nt and Order were put in Execution, 
were now tranſadted and determined privately in his own Palace, with great DiflacistaCtion 
and Offence; fo that in a ſhort time Rome was deprived of the Liberty which it Injoyed 
under other Kings : nor was it enough for him to diſoblige the Senate, bur he run himlelt 
into the Odium of the People, haraffing them out by Mechanick and fervile Imployments, 
to which they had never been uſed in the days of his Predeceffors 5 by which Cruel and In- 
ſolent ations he had fo incenfed and inflamed the minds of che Romans againlt him, tha: 
they were ready for Rebellion the firſt opportunity that offered it felf;, and if thar accident 
had not happned to Lucreria, as ſoon as any other had fallen our, ir would have had the fame 
effet. And if Tarquin had governed, and lived according to the Example of his Ance- 
ſtors, and his Son Sextys had committed that error, Brutvs and Collatinns would have ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to Tarquin ( and not to the People of Rome Y for Juſtice againſt his Son. 


Let Princes therefore obtcrve that they begin to ruine their own Digniry and Power, when 
Ddd they 
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they firſt go about to tranſgreſs and violate the old Laws and Cuſtoms ot their Anceſtors : 
and if after they are removed, and diſpoſſe{ſed of their Authority, they ſhould grow {o 
Wiſe as to underſtand the felicity of governing a Kingdom with good Counſel, their lot 
would be more inſupportable, and they would condemn themſelves to a greater Puniſhmene 
than any body elſe would condemn them ; for 'ris eaſter to be beloved by good People, than 
bad, and to obey Laws, than to command them ; and to underſtand the way by which this 
is to be done, they have no more to do, but to obſerve the lives of good Princes, as Timaieon 
the Corinthian, Aratus Sicionius and others, in which they will find jo mucheaſe and (ecuri- 
ty to him that governs, and them that are governed, that they will be tempted to imitate 
them, if for nothing but the eaſineſs of it, For when men are governed well, they deſire 
ho other Liberty ; as it hapned to the People who were governed by the two Perſons a. 
bove named, whom they compelled to continue their Princes whillt they lived, though they 
endeavoured ſeveral times to have laid down, and betaken themſelves to a Private Condition, 
And becauſe in this and the two precedent Chapters, we have diſcourſed of the hatred con- 
tracted againft Princes, and the Conſpiracy of the Sons of Brutus againſt the State, and 
others againſt Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius Tulins,' I think it not amils to ſpeak of Conſpiracies 
more largely in my next Chapter, as being a ſubject well worth the Obſervation bath of 
Princes and private Perſons. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Conſpiracies. 


Did not think it convenient in this place to diſcourſe ſomething of Conſpiracies, ſce- 

ing they are things of ſuch Conſequence and Danger, both to Princes and private Per- 
ſons ; for by them more Princes have loſt their States and their Lives than by open War ; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe few perſons are qualified ro make War, bur every body can con- 
ſpire. On the other ſide, for a private perſon, no Enterprize is more Dangerous and Raſh ; 
for let him manage it as wiſely as he can, it is full of difficulty, and uncertainty of ſucceſs; 
and from hence it is that among ſo many Conſpiracies there are ſo few which arrive at the 
end that was deſigned. To the end therefore that Princes may learn how to defend them- 
ſelves ; and private perſons might be more cautious of engaging themſelves in them, but 
may rather be contented to live quietly under the Government where they are placed ; I ſhall 
enlarge upon the ſubject, and leave nothing behind that is conſiderable for the Document 
either of the one or the other. Ir is a certain truth, and well ſaid of Cornelius Tacitus, that 
Men are to pay honour and reſpect to things paſt, and obedience to things preſent : that they 
ought to deſire good Princes, but when they are once in Authority, they are to be endur'd, 
and thoſe who go about to Conſpire againſt them, do moſt commonly ruine themſelves 
or their Country. 

To come therefore to the point, we are firſt to conſider againſt whom theſe Confpiracies 
are made,and we ſhall find them either againſt their Country, or Prince : and of theſe two 
forts of- Conſpiracies we ſhall diſcourſe at preſent, becauſe of thoſe which are entered into, to 
deliver up a Beſieged Town to the Enemy, or upon ſuch occaſion, we have ipyken amply 
before. And firlt of the Conurations againſt a Prince, and the occaficns of them, which 
are many, but one of more importance than all the reſt, and that is the Hatred of the Peo- 
ple : for that Prince who has contracted the univerſal odium of the People, may with 
reaſon believe that ſome of thoſe whom he has offended will ſtudy to revenge themſelves ; 
and they will be the more indultrious in it, by how much they obſerve the general diſcon- 
tent and animoſity againſt him. A Prince therefore is by all means poſſible to prevent the 
hatred of the People, (but having ſpoken of it before, I ſhall not enlarge upon it again.) 
For by keeping himſelf from the general hatred, particular offences will not be able to a- 
mount toa War; Firſt, becauſe all Men have not the fame Reſentment, and will not pur 
themſelves in danger to revenge an injury; and then becauſe if the diſcontented were all 
of a mind, and had power to do it, yet they are diſcouraged by the affeftion which they 
obſerve m the multitude towards their Prince: The injury done by the Prince, is either 
upon the Eſtate, Blood, or Honour of the Subje&t : where the injury extends to Blood, 
Threatning is very dangerous, and much more than down-right execution ; for when a 
Man is KRill'd, he is paſt thinking of revenge, and thoſe who are Alive will quickly forget 
him ; but when a Man is Threatned, and finds himſelf under a necetlity of ſuftcring, or do- 
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ing tomerhing EXLrAOroInNarys he b«. comes immediately dangerous, and vughe [Oo UIEPIre 
d:d by the Prince, as | ſhail thew hereafter, Next to this neceſſity for the preſervsiion 
ones lite z Fonove and E tte are the rwo tendereſt points in which Mzn ar? ſoonelt offended. 
and of whl:ich the Prizce is likewile to have a particular care,for no Man can be pillaged to 
perſetly, but he wiil Lave a Knife left to revenge himſelf; nor no Man can be diſhed 
ro ſuch a d-gree of devafertenr, but he will have courage enough left to attempt ſomething 
in revenge ; and in poi:it of Honour, nv» injury goes ſy near a Man as what reflect; upon 
the Woman; and ne: to thar, isfo be deſpiſed. This was it that arm'd Pauſanzas againſt 
Philip of Macedon, and many other Subjects againſt many other Princes. In vur times Ju- 
lius Bel.mts had never conlpired againſt Pandolfus Tyrant of Siena, had he not fiill given 
him his Daughter ro Wite, and then taken her from him again, as we ſhall ſhe-w more at 
large hereafter. "The great motive of the Conjuration of the Pazzi againſt the Medics 
was the Patrimony of G1:vanmn Bonromet , which WAS given from them by the award of 
the Medici, But there is another Motive ( and that no ſmall one ) which makes Peopl: 
conſpire againit their Priace, and that is a deſire of reſcuing their Country from Tyranny 
and Ufurpation. "This was it which ſet Brutus and Caſſius at work againſt Ceſar. This 
was it Which excited othcrs againſt Phalarrs, Di:mſius, &©;. and againlt this there is no re« 
medy, but depoultiing their uſurpations, and becauſe there are tew will do that, there are 
but few which cſcape the ill conſequence. 


. £3 
Ad Generum Cereris, ſine cede, © j angiune paics 


Deſcendunt Reges, & ficca morte Tyranni : 


Slaughter and Blood purſues, he ſe/dom lies 
Dry in his Cofſin that a Tyrant dies. 


But in Confpiracies, as I ſaid before, the dangers are ſo great and various, that there is 
not only a hazard in the deſigning, management, and execution, but even after the cxecu- 
z10n is done. The Confpirators are either one or more ; one cannot properly be called a 
Conſpiracy, but a firm reſolution ina lingle Perſon to make away his Prince z, this way of 
Conſpiracy is more ſecure than the other, becautc till it comes to execution, it can never be 
known, no body being privy to his ſecret, and therefore no danger of coming to theears 
of the Privce. Theſe kind of refolutions may fall into the heart of any Man, great or 
tmall, noble or ignoble, favourites or ſtrangers : No Man bur ſome time or other may have 
acceſs to his Prince, and he that has opportunity to ſpeak with him, has opportunity to do 
worſe, Pauſanius murdered Philip of Macedon as he was going. to the 'Temple attended 
with a thoutand of his Guards, and walking berwixt his own Son and his Sor-in-Law 3 but 
Pauſanius was a Gentleman, and very Converſant at Court, but there was a poor con- 
temptible Spaniard who ſtabb'd Ferdinand King of Spain in the Neck, and though the 
wound was not mortal, yct it was enough to ſhew us that there is no Man fo incon{idera- 
ble, but it he has courage to undertake, he may have opportunity to it : Deres a Turkiſh 
Priz(t drew his Sword tpon Bajazet Father to this Preſent Emperor, and thoug! he did not 
kill him, yet it was not lor want either of courage or opportunity. Nor is it to be duubt- 
cd but there are many ill enough diſpoſed, who wilh from their Hearts to be revenged 
on their T'yrants, but there are few that dare venture, and ſcarce one of thoſe few but dies 
in the attempt, and no Man will «expoſe himſelt where there is no hopes to eſcape. But 
enough of this pertinacious malevolence in a fingle Perſon, we will tpeak now of Confpi- 
racies betwixt a number: | ſay that ia Hiſtory all Conlpiracies are tound to be ated by 
great Perſons, and ſuch as have familiaricy with their Prince : For others,unleſs they be mad 
Men or Fools,will never attempt it,becaule People that are weak, and remote from the Court, 
are deſtitute of all thoſe hopes and conveniences that are requiſite tor the execution of fuch 
a delign. Firſt, Menof ſlender fortune or intereſt cannot impart themſelves freely, no body 
will be true to them, becauſe no Man can concur with them upon any of thoſe hopes which 
do uſually encourage Men to the undertaking of any great danger ; fo that they can hard- 
ly Communicate to two or three Perſons, but one ot them is an Informer, and the other are 
ruined, But if they ſhould be fo happy as not to be betrayed, the execution is attended 
with (o many difficulties by reaſon of the difficulty of their acceſs,that it is impoſſible bur 
they muſt miſcarry : And it great Perſons, and ſuch as are very converſant with their Prince 
are ſubje& to ſuch hazards, thoſe doubtleſs muſt be much more who are under none of thoſe 
qualifications, Wherefore, when Men of mean Fortune, cr litt;e acceſs at Court conlider 
their own weakneſs and inability, they are diſcouraged frum any ſuch deligns; and it at 
any time they be oftcaded, and would do wy Prince a milchict, they content themſelves 
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with libeliing 2nd railing, and expe&t when Perſons ot greater acceſs and Capacity ſhould 
revenge them upon his Perſon: and if any of theſe Perſons are ſo far tranſporred, as to 
attempt any thing of this Narure, their good will is more to be commended than their diſcre. 
tim. We fee then, where any great Conſpiracy has been made, it has been by great per. 
{ons, and {uch as have been tamiliar with their Prince, and that as often Up7N the ſeore of 
bene firs, as injuries received ; ſo it was in the Conſpiracy of Perennius againſt Commoedys, 
P auticrus againft Severus, Sejanus againſt Tiberius, all of them preferred by their ſeveral 
Emperors, and advanced to fuch Honours, Authorr'y and Eſtares, that their power ſeem'd 
ro want nothing of prifeftion, but the Imperial E:l1;zns, and that they might have ther 
as well as the rel}, they conſpircd every one of them again(t their Prince, and their Conſpi. 
racies had ſuch ends as their ingratitude deſerved. However, 1n the memory of our Fa. 
thers the Conſpiracy of Giacopo d Apiano againſt Meiler Piero Gambacerts Prince of py; 
had a beiter end; for the ſaid Gracops having been brought up, and carelſed, and advan. 
cd by the {id Pero, depoſed his BenetaCtor, and took away his Government for his pains, 
Another ot the fame Nature was that of Coppola in our days againſt Ferdinand of Arragon, 
though it had nor the ſame {ucceſs; for Coppola being arrived at the height of Authojri. 
try, that there was nothing but the bare Name wanting to make him King, he attempred 
tor thar, ard loft his life in the buſin<ſs. And certainly it any Conſpiracy might have ſuc. 
c2eded, it was his, bzing a Perſon as Powerful as the King himielf, and ſeconded with all 
the conveniences he couid defire: But the ſame greedineſs of Dominion thar blinded him 
in the undertaking, blinded him in the profccution of kis deltgn ; for had ic been many- 
ved with rhe lealt prudence, it would have been impothble ro have miſcarried. 
A Þ.ince therefore who would preſerve kimſelf againſl Conſpiracy, is to have aneye 
rather upun thoſe he has obliged, than thoſe he has oftended ; tor they that are offended 
have nor thoſe frequent «pporti:nitics ihat the other have and for the diſpoſition, it is 
much alike, the delire of Domini-n being as great it not greater than the deſire of revenge; 
{o then Authority is to be given 10 his Friends with that caution, that there be always ſome 
ſpace or interval. left betwixt the Preferment of the Favourite, and the Sovereignty of the 
Prince, leſt if tiis ambirion ſhould not be fartished, he ſhould aſpire immediately at the 
Crown. Bur to return ro cur deſign, I ſay, that Confpiratours being to be great Men, and 
fuch as have ealie accels to the Prince, we are now to enquire into the ſuccefles of their 
Plots, and fee what have been the cauſes of their proſperity or miſcarriage. And becaute 
(3 1 fhid betore)the danger is confilerable in the management, execution, and afterwards; 
tor that reaſon thcre are very tew of them that arrive at their propoſed end. In their con- 
trivances and conſultations there is fuch extraordinry danger, that unleſs they be carried 
on with {ingular cauticn and prudence, they will be calily diſcovered ; and they are diſco- 
vered two ways, either by down-right impeachment, or by conjecture and preſumption. 
Imneach:ment proceeds either from infidelity or folly in thote Perſons with whom y6u have 
communicated ; inhdelity is eaſily found, tor yu cannot communicat? in that Nature but 
with tuch of your Confidents as you ſuppoſe will venture their lives for you ; or elſe with 
ſuch Perſons as are difſatiched wirh the Government; of ſuch kind of Confidents, one or 
two may poflivly be tound, but when you begin to multiply them, and commit your ſecret 
to more, you mult ncc {{irily be betrayed for their aftetion to you muſt be very preat.it 
the apprehenſion of the danger, and the tear of the puniſhment do not deter them : Be- 
lides, Men are many rimes miltaken in the affeCtion of their Friends; for they can never 
be aflured of them till they have made experiment, and to make experiment in ſuch ways 
as this, is excecdingly dangerous, and if perchance you have had trial of them in ſome 
other mat.ers of importance in which they have behaved themſelves taithtully and well, 
yer you can take nv true meaſures from that, becauſe this ſurpaſſes all other dangers what» 
luever. If you preſume upon his diſcontent, animoſity to his Prince, you may be ea- 
lily deceived, for as ſoon as you nave diicovered your deſign, you have given him a power 
1» reconcile himſelf, and his rancour mult be very great, or your ir. tluence extraordinary to 
keep him faithful : Herice it is that many Confpiracies are diſcovered, and as it were nipp'd 
in the Bud ; and when any of them are kept private where many -Perſons are privy, *tis 
looked upon as a Miracle, as that of Pyſo againſt Nero, and in our times that of the Pazzi 
againſt Lorenzo, and Giuliano de Medici, in Which though fifty were concerned, it was ne« 
ver Ciicovered till it came to execution ; for diſcoveries by indiſcretion, they happen when 
one of the Confpirators talks carelelly, {ov as ſome Servant or third Perlon picks it out, as it 
hapned to the Sons of Brutws, whoin their Negotiations with Tarquin's Embafſadors, were 
over-heard, and accuſed by one of the Servants : Another way is when out of levity you 
communicate with ſome Child or Woman that you love, or ſuch other incontinent Perſon, 
as Dinus did, who being { with Phi/oras) entred into, a Conſpiracy againlt Alexander the 
Great, 
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Great, imparted- it tv a Boy that he loved, called Ficomachus, who toid it to his Brother 
Cibalinus , and Cibalmus diſcovered it to the King. As to difcoveries by circun ſtarces 
and conjCture, we have an example in the Psſenian Contpiracy againſt Nero, in which 
Scevinus one of the Confſpirators having the day before Nero was to have been murther d, 
made his Will, ordered Mzlichjus his Freeman to furbiſh up his old ruſt y Sword, enfran- 
chiſed all his Slaves, diſtributzd Mony among them, and cauſed Plagers ard Ligatures to 
be made to bind up Wounds, he gave occaſion of conjeCture to Milichis, who accuted him 
thereupon to Nero, and Order bring; given for his apprebenſion , Scerinus was taken into 
cuſtody, and with him Natalis an-ther of the Confpirators, who had been obſc1ved to 
have talked privately with him a long time the day before, and not agreeing abuut their 
diſcourſe, they contradicted one anvther, and were forced to confeſs all. = 

From theft: occaſions of diſcovery it is impoſſible to be fecur'd, but either by ma'ice, inz- 
prudence, or inadvertency, all will our when ever the Confpirators exceed the number of 
three or four. For if more than one of them be taken, *%Gs impofſible bur they mult inter- 
fere, becauſe two Peop!e cannot hang together fo exaCtly in a Story, If there be bur one 
apprehended, and he be a ſtout Man, perhaps he may have that conſtancy ard reſolution 
as to conceal his Confederates ; bur then his Confederates muſt have as much courage as 
he, and not diſcover themſeives by their flight ; tor whoſe heart foever tails, whether his 
that is apprehcnded, or his that is e{caped, 'tis the fame thing, for the Plot is diicovered. 
That example which is mentioned by Titus Livins is very rare and unuſual, where in a 
Conſpiracy againſt Girolamo Ring of Sracyſe, he ſpeaks of one of the Ceonfpirators called 
Theodnus, who being ſeized, concesicd his Accomplices with incomparable con{tancy, and 
accuſed all the Kings Friends ; and his Companions were fo confident in his courage, that 
none of them fled, or made the leaſt diſcovery by their tear. Theſe are the dangers which 
are to be paſs'd in the conduct or management of an Enterprize, before it cumes to execu- 
tion; and as there are dangers, ſo there are ways of cvading them. 

The firſt, rhe {ureſt, and indeed the unty way isnot to give your Contederates time to 
diſcover you, but to communicate the bulineſs tro them when ir is juſt ready for execution, 
and not before. Thoſe who take that courſe, are free from the danger of Threatnings and 
Neyotiations, and commonly from all the relt, and have been obſerved frequently to come 
to good end, and there is no Man that is wiſe, but would carry it fo it he could. 1 ſhal! 
give you only two examples. Nelemarus being unable tv endure the Tyranny of 4riſtori- 
mus King of Epirus, got ſeveral of his Friends and Relations together into his houſe, and 
exhorting them to the deliverance of their Country, ſome of them dcelired them to confi- 
der, and prepare themſelves 5 whereupon Nelimatus cauſed his Servants to make faſt the 
doors, and proteſted to all the whole Company, that they ſhould ſwear to go immediately 
about ir, or he would deliver them up Priſoners to Ar:ſtotimus, upon which they all took 
the Oath, and falling incontinently to the Work, they effe&t:d their delign, as Neltmarus 
had contriv'd ir. One of the Magi having by fraud poſſe fled himſelt of the Kingdom of 
Perſia, and Orthanus a great Perlon of that Kingdom, having diſcovered the chear, he hid 
a conference with fix others of his own quality, to contrive how they might reſcue their 
Country from the 'T yranny of that Uiurper, and ( as in che caſe betore) when {ome of them 
deſired time, Darins (one of the fix ) (ſtood up and declared boldly, That it they would 
not execute it preſently, he would accuſe them every one, anddoing it forthwith, they 
proſpered accordingly. Not unlike theſe two, was the way which the At2/1ans uled in 
the Aſſaffination of Nabis the Tyrant of Sparea : They ſeat one of their Citizens called 
Alexamenes to him with 240 Horſe, 200 Foot under a pretence of a ſupply; comman- 
ding the Soldiers to be obedient ro the orders of their chiet Officers, but acquainted no- 
body with the deſign but Alexamenes himielf. A/examenes marched to Sparta with his 
Forces, but communicating nothing of his inſtructions, till they were fit to be execured, 
he did his buſineſs, and the Tyrant was ſlim « by which refervedneſs they avoided the ti { 
dangers of being diſcovered, which are obvious in the management, and whoever takes 
the ſame courſe, ſhall avoid them as well as they; P:/o (whom | have menticn'd betore) 
was a Man of Honour and Repuration, a great Intimate of Nero's, and one in whom he 
placed a great deal of confidence. Nero viſited him often, and was many tires treated 
very magnificently in his Garden: P:ſo by virtue of this intimacy was able ro make choice 
of ſuch Complices as were ſtout and couragious, and diſpoſed ro ſuch an Exploit (which 
for great mento do, is no difficult matter) and when occalion was offered, to break the 
buſineſs to them ſo ſuddenly, that having no timeeither to deliberate or deny him, he mult 
neceſlarily ſucceed ; and he who examines all the other examples that are mentioned, will 
find very few, but have been managed the ſame way. But Men of little experience in the 


affairs of the Wor!d, dv many times commit great crrors, and more, whea their deligns 
are 
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are extraordinary, as in this. A Plot then 1s never to be imparted, but upon necetlity, 
ard when it is ripe for Execution ; and when you do Communicate, do it but to one; and 
that a Perſon of whom you have had Jong experience, or one that is prompted by the 
ſame intereſt and provocation as your ſet; and to hnd one Perſon ſo, is much eaſter than 
to find many, and by conſequence that way is nothing fo dangerous. Beſides, if you 
ſhould be miſtaken in your confidence, you have more remedy and defence, than where the 
Conſpirators are ſeveral ; for I have heard wiſe Men fay, that to a ſingle Perſon a Man 
may ſay any thing ; (for if nothing be to be produced under your hand) your No, Will be 
as good as his yea : But W riting is to be ſhun'd asa Rock, for nothing is of ſu much con- 
viction, as a note under a Man's own hand. P!autianus deliring to murther Severus the 
Emperor, and his Son Antoninus; committed the execution to Saturninus a Fribune, who 
hid more mind to betray, than obey him ; but ſuſpeCting that when he came to Accule him, 
Plautianus ſhould have more credit tharr he, he deſired a Warrant under his hand to con- 
firm his Commiſſion, which Plautianus granted, being blinded wich Ambition, whereby 
ir happen'd that he was acculed, convicted, and condemned, whereas without that Nore, 
and {ome other Circumſtances, Plantianus would nave been acquitted, and his Accuſer been 
puniſhed ; ſo obſtinately did Plautianus deny all. In the Pifoian Conſpiracy, there was a 
Woman called Epicaris, who had been formerly one of Nero's Mitſez. This Epicark 
thinking it of imp-rtance to bring in a Captain of certain Galleys which Nero kepr tor his 
Guard, the communicued the Plor, but conceal'd the Confpirators, and the Captain be. 
raying her, and acculing her to Nero, Epicars maintained the contrary with ſuch Conſtan- 
cy, that the Emperor was amaz'd, and diicharged her. So then, he that Communicates a 
thing of this Nature to one, runs but theſe two dangers, cither of being ſpontaneouſly 
accuied, and proof brought co make it good ; orelſe being accuſed by accident and of 
force, as when his Confederate is apprehended upon ſuſpition, and impeaches him upon 
the Rack, in both which caſes there is ſomething to be ſaid; for inthe firſt he may pretend 
Malice, in the ſecond Fear, and that the Extremity of his torture conſtrained him to ſay 
Falſe: So that it is great wiſdom to Communicate with no body, till your deſigns be ripe, 
but to proceed according to the examples aforeſaid ; but it you muſt Communicate, to do 
it but to one alone, and by himielf; in which though there be ſome danger, yet there js 
much leis than where you Communicate with many. Another way, and not unlike this, 
is when the fury or violence of a Tyrant neceffitates you to do that to him, which other- 
wiſe he would be ſure to do to you ; and ſometimes it is ſo ſudden and herce, it leaves you 
ſcarce time torhink of ſecuring your ſelf. "This is an exigence and neceſſity that has moſt 
commonly a good erid, and to prove it, I will produce two examples, and no more. Com: 
modus the Emperour had two Caprains of his Guards (one of them called Lerrus, and 
the other Elerrus) particularly in his favour, and Martia was the moſt Intimate of his 
Concubines. They having taken the Liberty ro admoniſh him of his ill Courſes, and the 
refle&tion his ill conver{ation had bath upon his Perſon and Government, he reſolved to rid 
himſelf of his Monitors, and ro that end writ down the Names of Marrza, Lettus, Elertus, 
and others (who he dufigned ſhould be put to Death the next Night) and put the Note un- 
der his Pillow. Being gone out into a Bath, a Child that he lov'd exceedingly, being 
rummaging about the Room, happened upon this Paper, and going our with it in his 
hand, Martia met him by accident, took it from him, read ir, ſent it immediately to 
Letrus and Elettus, who being ſenſible of their danger, reſolved to prevent him, and 
without more ado, killed Commodus in the Evening. 

Antoninus Caracalla the |£mperor, was with his Army in Meſopotamia, and having made 
Macrinus his General (a better Stateſman than Soldier) it hapned (as it does ro all Prin- 
ces that are wicked) that he began to apprehend (what he knew he deſerved) that ſome 
body conſpired againit him. 'I'o be more certain, he writ privately to a Friend (called 
Maternianus) in Rome, to conſult th? Aſtrologers, and give him notice whether any body 
was contriving againſt th? Empire, Maternianus writ him Word he had conſulted them, 
that there were thoſe whodid aſpire at the Empire, and that Macrimus was the Man. This 
Letter coming by accident to the hands of Macrinus, before the Emperor ſaw it, he 
found the neceſfiry that was upon him either to kill or be kill'd ; and thereupon committed 
the execution to a confident of his call'd Martials (whoſe Brother Antoninus had {Jain 
not many days before) who kill'd him accordingly. We ſee then that this neceffity which 
allows us no - time, has the ſame effe&t in a manner, with the courſe which was taken by 
Nelimatus of Epirus, as I have mentioned before. We ſee likewiſe, that (as I (aid in the 
beginning of theſe diſcourſes) that Commination and Threatning does a Prince more mil- 
chief, and arethe occaſion of more Plots, than violence it ſelf. A Prince therefore is to 


have a care oi that ; to careſs thoſe that are about him, and keep them in their Allegiance 
by 
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by his courteſie and kindneſs; if that will not do, he is to ſecure himſelfotherwiſe as well 
as he can, but never to bting them into a condition of thinking themſelves under a necel- 
ſiry of Killing or being KRill'd. As to the dangers which attend the Execution of a Plot, 
they proceed either from a ſudden alteration of Orders; a ſudden defeQion of Courage in 
him that is to execute ; ſome Imprudence in the attempt; or ſome imperte&tion in the AR, 
25 when all are not Killed that were intended. And hrit we muſt underſtand that there is 
nothing gives ſo much Embarraſment, and diſtraction to the aftion of Men a5 new and 
contradictory orders ro be executed in an Inſtant, and quite contrary to what was deter- 
mined before. And if in any thing this variation be dangerous, it is in Martial affairs, and 
in fuch things as we have now ſpoken of ; tor in thoſe caſes there is nothing fo necellary 
as that every Man may know certainly his part, that beforehand he may contrive with 
himſelf, and conclude upon all the circmſtances of the Fat ; whereas it they have fram's 
their deſigns, and fix'd upon their way, and immediately new Orders are brought repug- 
nant to the former, it diſturbs all, and the whole Plot muſt be ruined ; fo that it is berrer 
to execure it according to the firſt Order, though there be ſomething of inconvenience, 
than to vary your Orders, with a thoufand times more : But this is meant only where the 
variation is ſudden, for where you have time enough, it is not ſo dangerous. "The Con- 
ſpiracy of the Pazz: againlt Lorenzo and Ginliano de Medici is very well known. Their 
firſt Orders were, 'That an Entertainment ſhould be made for the Cardinal of St. George, 
to which the Medici ſhould be invited, and Killed. Every Mans Ofhce was affigned ; ſome 
were to Kill them; ſome were to ſecure the Palace ; and others to ride up and down the 
City, and proclaim Liberty to the People: Ir happened when the Pazzs, Medics, and Car- 
dinal were altogether in the Cathedral in Florence at Divine Service, news was brought 
that Julian would not be at Dinner : Hcreupon the Con(pirators conſulting again, it was 
reſolved to alter the Plot, and do that in the Church which was deſigned in the Chamber : 
This ſudden alteration dilcompoled the whole order; for Giovan Batiſta da Monteſecco 
would not conſent to add Sacriledge to his Murther, and commit it in the Church ; up- 
on which they were forced to appoint another in his place, and ſhift all their Agents from 
one Othce to another, and their time being too ſhort to fix their reſolutions, they commit- 
ted ſo many errors in the execution, that all of them mifcarried. And among the Conſpi- 
rators, when things come to be executed, their heart many times fails them, either out of 
ſudden reverence, or ſudden fear z for the preſence and Majeſty of ſome Princes is ſo awe- 
ful, ic either mitigates or frightens the Fury of the Executioner; Marius being taken and 
kept Priſoner by the Mmturnenſes, they ſent a Servant to Kill him 3 but the poor Slave was 
ſo terrified at the fight of his Perſon, and the Memory of his Name, that his Courage 
fail'd, and he was not able to go thorow : and if the” contideration of his Quality, and the 
Majeſty of his Countenance could do ſo much, in a perſon that was a Priſoner, and in di- 
ſtreſs ; how much more are they effeCtual in a free Prince, Magnificently adorn'd, and as 
Nobly attended. Certainly ſuch a fight is able to ſtrike Terror into the boldeſt perſon, and 
work Compaſſion in the moſt cruel Miſcreanr. 

Some there were who Conſpired againſt Siralcs Ring of Thrace :. The day was appointed 
tor the execution ; they met at the place, where the Prince was; but when the ſtroke was 
to be given, no body durſt venture, they departed as they came, every body blamed one 
another, but no body knew what was the Impediment, and having attempred it often 
with the ſame intimidation, they were diſcovered at laſt, and received puniſhment for an 
offence which they might, but would nor put in execution. A{fonſs Duke of Ferrara had 
two Brothers, who Confpired againſt bim, and employed Giannes a Prieſt and Chantor in 
the faid Duke's Chappel, to bring the Duke to them, which he did many times, and it was 
in their power to have- killed him; but yet not any of them durſt ſtrike him, fo that at 
length they alſo were diſcovered, and received their reward. "This remorſe can proceed 
trom nothing but the terror of his preſence, or the influence of his behaviour and huma- 
nity, which compels them to mercy, But the defects and diſappointments in theſe kind 
of executions, proceed either from imprudence, or terror, with either of which, the minds 
of the Confpirators being diſturbed, they become fo confuſed and diſtrated, they can 
neither ſay, nor do any thing as they ſhould. And that Men are ſubje& to thoſe confu- 
l1ons and (urprizes, cannot be better demonſtrated than by Lizy's delcription of Alexame- 
nus the Atolian, of whom we have ſpoken before: For when the time was come tor the 
execution of his deſign againſt Nabs the Spartan, having imparted it to his Friends, Livy 
tells us, Collegit & ipſe animum, confuſum tante cogitatione res, He recolleted by mind, 
which was in ſome meaſure confounded with the contemplation of the Enterprize. For thete 
1s no Man, how reſolute and Bloody foever he be, but muſt be ſurprized and diſcompoſed 
in ſuch caſes as thoſe : wherefore for ſuch Exploits, experienced Men, and ſuch as have 
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been uſed to thoſe .kind of affairs, are to be choſen, and no other, though never fo ſtour : 
for he that has had no tryal of himſelf in that nature, ought not to preſume barely upon 
his Courage ; nor can he promiſe himſelf any certain ſucceſs, by reaſon that the Terror and 
perturbation of his mind is many times fo ſtrong, that it makes his Weapon fall our of his 
Hand, or Words fall from his Mouth, which diſcover the whole Plot. Lucila the Siſter 
of Commodus, ordered Duintianus to Kill her Brother : Luintianus waited for Commodus 
as he came into the Amphitheater, and meeting him when he came, he ran at him with 
his Naked Sword, crying aloud, Lnueſto ts mando il Senato, The Senate ſends you this ; 
but thoſe words gave an Alarm, and he was Seized before he could lift up his Arm to give 
the Blow. Meſſer Antonio da Volterra, deputed (as is ſaid before) to Kill Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, when he advanced to Aſſault him, cryed out, Ah Traytor ! but that Exclamation waz 
the preſervation of Lorenzo, and the ruine of the Conſpirators. But theſe Enterprizes are 
difficult, when direCted only againſt one Perſon, for the reaſons aboveſaid, yer when they 
are bent againſt two, they are much more, becauſe in ſeveral places it is impoſhble any de. 
ſign ſhould be well executed at once ; ſo that to Conſpire againſt a Prince in that way, is a 
doubtful, dangerous and iroprudent thing. Were it not for the reverence I bear to the 
Author, I ſhould ſcarce believe what Herodian ſays of Plautianus, that he Commitred ty 
one ſingle Centurion called Sarurninus, the Killing of Severus and Antoninus who lived 
in ſeveral places ; for "tis fo irrational a thing, that nothing but his Authority could have 
perſuaded me to it. Certain young Gentlemen of Athens Conſpired againſt Drocles and 
Hippias, ewo Tyrants in that City. They Killed Dzocles, but Hippias eſcaped, and re- 
venged his Death. Chiones and Leonides of Heraclea, two of Plato's Diſciples, Confſpired 
apainſt Clearchus and Satirw, two Tyrants of that place; Clearchus was Murthered, but 
Satirws ſurvived and revenged it. The Pazzs (whom we have fo often mentioned) Kil- 
led only Fulian de Medici, his Brother eſcaping ; ſo that from theſe Conſpiracies againſt 
ſeveral perſons, all Wiſe people will abſtain, as things that are fatal ro themſelves, their 
Country, and every body elle ; for thoſe who eſcape are thereby render'd the more Cruel 
and T'yrannical, as appears by the aforeſaid Examples in Florence, Athens, and Heraclea, 
And therefore the Conſpiracy of Pelopidas againſt the Tyrants of Thebes was admirable, 
in reſpect of the Succeſs, ſeeing not only one, but ten of them were to be Murthered ; and 
that he was neither a Favourite, nor had ealie acceſs to them; but was a Rebel, and in 
Baniſhment ; yet he overcame all theſe difficulties, got into Thebes Killed the Tyrants, and 
delivered his Country ; but with the Affiſtance of Caron one of the 'T'yrants great Counſel- 
lors who gave him admiſſion, and contributed much to his ſucceſs. But let no Man pre- 
ſume upon this Example, for it is looked upon not only as a rare thing, but as a Miracle. 
The execution of ſuch a Deſign may be interrupted likewiſe by a falſe imagination, or 
ſome unexpected accident happening in the very at. The very Morning that Brut and 
his Confederates were to Murther Ceſar, it hapned that he kad a long diſcourſe with Cn, 
Popilius Lenas one of the Confpirators, which the reſt of the accomplices obſerving, con- 
cluded that Poplius had diſcovered all to Ceſar, and was giving him an account ; where 
upon it was propoſed to Kill Ceſar preſently, and not to defer it till he was in the Senate; 
and doubtleſs they had done it, but that their diſcourſe broke oft, and Ceſar went away 
without any Commotion. Theſe imaginations are ſometimes very conſiderable, and to be 
regarded with a great deal of Prudence, and the rather, becauſe they are eafily taken up; 
tor he who is Conicious to himſelf, is always apt to ſuſpe& that they are Talking of him ; 
and it may fo fall our, thata Word ſpoken to another intent, may gauland diſturb you as 
much as if it were ſpoken on purpoſe, and either torce you to Fly, or fo haſten and preci- 
pitate the Execution, that you run your ſelf upon many inconveniences, eſpecially where 
many are privy to the Plot. As to the Accidents, becauſe they are unexpected and occa- 
tional, no direCtions can be given againſt them, but Examples by which Men are to regu- 
late and be cautious. Fulins Belants of Siena (whom we have mentioned before) being 
incenſed againſt Pando/fus, who had given him his Daughter in Marriage, and taken her 
from him again, Conſpired his Death, and laid his deſign thus : Pande/fus went almolt eve- 
' ry day to viſit one of his Relations that was Sick; and in his paſſage went commonly by 
Fulius his Houſe: upon this conlideration, Fulws got all his Accomplices together into 
bis Houſe, with intention to aflault him as he went by; to which purpoſe he Armed them 
all, and diſpoſed them in the Porch, that they might be ready upon a Signal to be given 
trom a Window above : It hapned that Pendo/ſus being juſt by, the Perſon at the Win- 
dow gave the ſignal, when by accident in the very nick of time Pandolfus met a Friend, 
and ſtopt to Salute him: Some of his Attendants paſſing on, heard a Noiſe of Arms, took 
the Alarm, and diſcovered the Ambuſcadez fo that Pandolfus was Miraculouſly Preſerved, 
Fulio and his Companions forced to fly from Siena, and all by the accident of this ren- 
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counter, which not only hindred the execution at that tim#, but Defeated the whole Fnter- 
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k But againſt theſe accidents no remedy can be preſcribed, becauſe they happen fo rarely ; 
however it is neceſſary to think of as many, and provide againſt them as wel} as we can 
It remains now that we fay ſomething of thoſe dangers which we incur atter ex-curion is 
done 3 of which ſort there is but one, and that is, when ſomebody 1s letr alive that may re- 
venge it : as his Children, Brothers, Kinſmen, and fuch others to whom the Sovereignty 
may deſcend by right of Inheritance, and theſe may be lefr to revenge the death of their 
Predecefſor, either by your negligence, or by forme of the accidents atoref4id, as it happned 
to Grovan-Andrea da Lamprgnans, who Confpiring with other Perfons, Killed the Duke of 
Milan, but they left wo of his Brothers and one of his Sons behind, who revenged it in 
due time. Burt in theſe caſes the Confpirators are to be excuſed, becauie there is no re- 
medy to be provided ; but where by their own imprudence or negligence they ſuffer any 
ſuch to elcape, there it is ortherwile, and they are highly ro be condemned. Ar Forum 
Livii ſome there were who Conſpired againſt Count Girolamo, flew him, ſeized upon his 
Wife and Children, (which were very Young) and clap'd them in Priſon : a great mind 
they had ta the Caſtle, but the Governour was retraCtory, and would not admit them ; 
the Counte{s (called Madonna Caterina) made them a propoſition, that it they would ſuf- 
fer her to go in to him, ſhe would prevail with the Governor to ſurrender, and that in the 
mean time her Children ſhould be left as hoſtages in their hands. "The Confpirators be- 
lieved her, and let her go in, but ſhe was no ſooner in the Caſtle, but ſhe began to upbraid 
them by the Death of her Husband, and threaten them with all poſſible revenge ; and to 
convince them that her care and compaſſhon for her Children ſhould not reftrain her, ſhe 
ſhew'd them her Genitals thorow the Windows, to let them know, that it they Killed thoſe; 
ſhe had wherewithal to have more : ſo that perceiving their error too late, and being deſti- 
tute of all counſel, their indiſcretion was puniſhed with their perpetual Baniſhment, But 
of all dangers after the fa&t is committed, none is ſo Faral as the AﬀeCtion of the People 
to their Prince whom you have Slain. For their revenge is not poſſible to be prevented. Of 
this, the Murder of Ceſar may be an Example : for the People of Rome being his Friends, 
his Death was thorowly revenged upon the Confpirators who afterwards (though in ſeve- 
ral times and places) were all of them Slain. Conjurations againſt ones Country are not fo 
dangerous as Conjurations againſt ones Prince ;, for in the contrivance and management the 
dangers are not ſo many; in the execution they are but the ſame; and after the faCt is 
committed, they are nothing at all. In the management and preparation the dangers are 
not ſo many, becauſe a Citizen may make his party, and put his affairs in a poſture with- 
out diſcovery ;, and if his orders be not interrupted, bring his deſigns to a very good end ; 
or if they be interrupted by ſome Law, it is in his power to adjourn the execution, or find 
out ſome other way that may be more commodious ; bur all theſe (ir is to be underſtood) are 
tobe done only in Common-wealths, where the manners of the People are beginning to be 
Corrupted ; becauſe where the City 1s incorrupt, fuch defigns will never come intoany of 
their though's ; but in a Corrupt Republick where the dangers are nat © preat, there are 
many ways for private Citizens to make themſelves Princes ; becaule a Common-wealth is 
not ſo quick and dexierous as a Prince, their ſulpicion is lefs, and by conſequence their 
caution : beſides they are commonly in more awe of their Grandees, and theretor the Gran- 
decs are more Bold and Couragious againſt them, Every body has read Caralin's Conſpiracy 
written by Saluſt, and can tell how Catalne {after it was deteCted) not only continued in Rome, 
but came audaciouſly into the Senate, and had the confidence to talk infolently both ro the 
Senate and Conſul; ſo great revereace had that City for its Citizens. And when things 
were gone [o far, that he had left the City, and was gat to the head of an Army, Lentz/us, 
and the reſt of the Conſpirators had never been teizcd, had not there been Letters produced 
againſt them under their own hands. 

Hanno a great Citiz*n in- Carthage had a mind to Uſurp; and in order thereto 
he had contrived at the Wedding of one of his Daughters to Poifon the whole Senate, 
and then make himſelf Prince : when his Plot was diſcovered, the Senate troubled 
themſelves with no farther Proviſion againſt ir, than by making a Law againſt exorbirant 
feaſting upon ſuch kind of Occaſions, ſo great was their reſpect to a Citizen of his 
quality ! But in a Confpiracy againſt ones Country, the greateſt danger lies in the execution 3 
tor it teldom happens that a particular Citizen is (ſtrong enough to Subdue a whole Country ; 
and every Man is not General of an Army, as Ceſar, Agathocler, Cleomenes and 
others were, who had their Armies ready to back their D:ſhgns. To ſuch the way is ealie 
and ſecure ; but they who want thoſe advantages mult manage their bufineſs with more 
cunning, or empl»y Foreign aſſitance : this cunning and artifice was uſed by P:/iſtratus the 
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Athenian ;, for having overcome the Megaren/es,, and thereby got bimſelt great Repura- 
tion among the People, he came forth of his Houſe one Morning, and ſhew'd himſelf Woun- 
ded to them, Complaining that the Nobility had abuſed him, and deliring that he night be 
permitted to have a Guard for the ſecurity of his Perſon ; which being granred inconliderare. 
ly, gave him Opportunity by degrees to make himſelf abſolute. Pando/fus Perruces (with 
other Exiles) returned to Siena, and by way of contempt was made Keeper of the Palace, 
which was a Mcchanick Employment that others had retuſed. Yet thoie tew Arm'd Men 
who were under his Command by virtue of that place, by degrees gave him fuch Repura- 
tion, that at length he made him!tc!t Prince. Others have taken other Ways, and by time, 
and their Induſtry, arrived at the {ame Dignity without any danger : but thole who have 
endeavoured to make themſelves Maſters of their Country by their own Force, or Foreign 
Supplies, have had various Events, as fortune was pleated to befriend them ! Catalmnes was 
ruined : Hanno (of whom we have ſpoken before)failing in his Poiſon, Arm'd many thuulnds 
of his Partiſans, which were all Slain with him. Certain of the Principal Citizens ot Thebes, 
by the help of a Spartan Army, made themſelves Maſters of that City, and 'T'yranryjz'4 
over it : ſo that if all Confpiracies againſt their Country be examined, there will none, or 
but very few be found to have miſcarried in the management ; but the whole |trels of their 
good or bad fortune has layn upon the execution, which being once paſs'd, they are ſubject 
to no more dangers than what depend upon the nature of the Government z tor when a 
Man Uſurps, and makes himſelf a Tyrant, he expoſes himſelf ro thoſe narural and intepa- 
rable Dangers which are the conſequences of 'T'yranny, againſt which nc has nv uther rem: dies 
than what have been deſcribed betore. 

This is what I have thought convenient to write upon the ſubj:Ct of Confpirzcirsz and 
if I have diſcourſed only of thoſe which are execured by the Sword, ard not by Poiſon, it 
is becauſe they have the ſame Orders and Methods. "True it is, the way of Poif'm is the 
moſt davgerous, as being the more uncertain, becauſe every one has not convenience, but is 
forc'd to confer with other People, and the neccfſity of that Conference is much to to be 
feared : belides, many things happen which make your Potion, incftcCtual, as it t!! our to 
thoſe who Killed Commodus ; who having diſgorg'd his Poiſon, forc'd the Confpirators to 
Strangle him. Princes then have no Enemy to which they are more dangerouſly expoled, 
than to theſe Confſpiracies, becauſe they are never undertaken againſt any ut them, bur they 
take away his Life, or Reputation. lf they ſucceed, he Dies; if they miſcarry, and the in- 
ſtruments be put to Death, it is look'd upon as a pretence and invention ot the Prince to 
ſatiate his Avarice or Cruelty upon the Blood or tortunes of his Enemies. My advice there- 
fore is ( both to Prince and Common-wealth, that upon the diſcovery of a Conlpiracy, 
(before they think of revenge ) ſcrioully to conſider the quality of ir, and to compare the 
condition of the Conſpirators with their own : it they find them Potent and Strong, till 
they have furniſhed themſelves with a proportionable Force, no notice is to be taken , if 
notice be taken, they are unable to Detend themſelves, and certainly Ruined ; for the Con- | 
ſpirators finding themſelves diſcovered, will grow deſperate, and be under a neccility of ven- 
turing, let the ſucceſs be what it will. "The Romans may be an example of this way of 
diſlembling ; for having (as we faid betore) lett two of their Legions at Capra tor the fe- 
curity of that City againſt the Samnites ; the Commanders of the faid Legions Conipir'd 
to make themſelves Maſters of the Town. The Romans having notice of their dcligns, 
committed the prevention of it to Ryuzilins their new Conſul, who to lull and delude the 
Conſpirators, gave out that the Senate had confirmed that Station to thoſe Legions for 
another Winter, which the Legions believed, and thinking then they ſhou!d have time 
enough, they negleEted to haſten their delign, till at length obſerving the Co::ful ro draw 
them away inſenſibly, and diſpoſe them into other parts, they began ro ſutp: Ct, and that 
{uſpicion made them diſcover themſelves, and put their Plot in execution. Nor can an 
example be brought more properly for either ſides, for by it we may fee how £10] and re- 
miis People are when they think they have ume enough ; and how {udden and vigorous 
when neceſſity prefles them. And the Prince or Common-wealth which wou!d deter the 
diſcovery of a Plot, cannot do it with more advantage to himſelf, than by giving the Con- 
ſpirators ſome handſom occaſion to believe that they may execute it with more eaſe and 
ſecurity another time; for thereby the Prince or Common-wealth will have more leiſure 
to provide for their Nefence : they who have proceeded otherwiſe, have but haſtened their 
owu Ruine, as we have ſeen in the caſe of the Duke of Athens, and Gulie/ms de Pazzte 
The Duke having made himſelf Sovereign in Florence, and under{tanding there were 
Confpiracies againſt him ; without enquiring farther into the bulineſs, cauſed one of them 
to be apprehended, which giving an Alarm to the reſt, they immediately rook Arms, and 


turn'd the Duke out of his Supremacy, Gulie/mo being Commiſſary for that Ciry in the 
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Val 4s Chiana in the year 1501, having news of a great Plot in 4rezz9 in favour of the 
Vitelt, and that their deſign was to 1envunce the Dominion of the Elorentrnes, he marched 
thicher directly, without confidering the Power of the Confpirators, or his own, or (© 
much as furniſhing himſelt with what Forces he might bave done; and by the advice of 
the Biſhop his Son, cauling one of the Conſpirators to be ſeized, the reſt fell preſeritly t9 
their Arms, diſclaira'd the Florentines, and took their Commiſſary Priſoner. But when 
Confpiracies are weak, and in their Isfancy, if they be diſcovered, they are to ſuppreſs them 
out of hand, without any luſpence, and not to tollow the example either of the Duke of 
Athens, or Dicn ot Syracuſe; of whom the hrlt cauted a Citizen who had diſcovered a 
Plot to him, to be put to_ Death, that the reſt obſerving how unwilling he was to b-licve 
any thing o: them, might be the more ſecure, and hold themſelves obliged. Dion on the 
other lide fuſpeCting the afteCtions of ſome People, cauſed one of his Contidents called 
Cal/ippus to prerend a Conſpiracy, and fee it he could draw them in : but both theſe practi- 
ces lucceeded very ill, tour by the firlt, all People were diſcouraged from making any ditco- 
very, and all Confpirators confirmed ; and by the other, a way was recommended tor the 
murdering of himlelt; for Calzppus finding he h:d an opportunity to praCtiſe without 
danger, he did it fo cfteCtually, thatit colt Dio both his Government and Lite, 


CHAP, VII. 


Fſow it comes to paſs that in the changes of- State, from Liberty to Servitude, 
antdl from Servitude to Liberty, ſome are very Innocent, and others we: y 


Blood ly. 


Ome People perhaps may wonder how it ſhou!d come to paſs that Goyernments ſhould 
be changed from one form toanvther, ſomerimes eaſily, and without Blood, and ſome- 
time: With great diſhculty and Slaughter, be the variation as it will, cither from Liberty to 
Tyranny, or from "Tyranny to Liberty, And this diverſity of mutations is fo ſtrange, that 
as Hiitory tells us, they happen ſometimes with infinite eftulion of Blood,and at other times 
without the leaſt injury to any body : As in Rome, when the Government was taken from 
th Kings, and pvt into the hands of the Conſuls, no body was expulſed, or fo much as 
moleſted, but the Tarquins ; but in other alterations it has been otherwiſe, and the cauſe of 
this diverſity may ( in my judgment) be deduced from the manner in which that State was 
2cquired ; it it was obtained by force,it could nor be without injury to many People,and then 
when ever it is deflroyed, it will neceffarily tollow that all thoſe who were injured before, 
wil! endeavour to repair and revenge themſelves ;, which is not to be done withour great 
tumule and (laughter. Bur when a Commonwealth is fix*d gradually, and by univertal 
conſent of the People, when it comesro be changed, there is no need of diſturbing any 
body elſe ; for the bare removal of thofe who are then in authority, will efteCtually do the 
buſineſs. Of this fort was the revolution at Ree upon the tranfJation of the Govern: 
ment from the Kings to the Confuls ; and the accident at Florence in the year 1494, when 
the Medic: were expelled without the leaſt prejudice to any body elſe; for they having been 
advanced by the general vote of the People, there was no need of doing more than turning 
them out of the City. Such mutations are not therefore fo dangerous ; but thole others 
where many have been injured, and as many are to be revenged, have been fo dreadtully 
deſtructive, that the very Hiſtory of their conlequences is enough to terrihe the Reader ; 
but all Buoks being full of them, 1 ſhall ſpeak no more of them in this place. 
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CHAP. VII. 


He who would change the Form of a Government, 1s to conſider ſerioutly up- 
on what Grounds he does it, and the diſpoſition of the Sutyet. 


T has bcen aid before, that an evil-difpoſed C:tizen can do no great kurt but in an j!|. 
diſpoſed City, which concluſton (beſides my tormer arguments) is much fortified by the 
examples of Spurius Caſſius, and Manlius Caputolmus ;, Spuraus Was an ambitious Man, 
and being deſirous to procure to himſelf extraordinary authority in Rome, by favouring 
the People in the fale of ſuch Lands as the Remans had conquered trom the Hernici, the 
Senate di;covredir, and grew fo jealous »f him, that when in a ſpeech ot his to the People 
he proficred to give them the muny which had been received for Corn that the Senate had 
ſent for out of Sicily, the People ablolutely refuled ic 3 ſuppoſing that Spurius intended 
that their Liberty ſhould make it good : But had the People of Rome at that time been cor. 
rupr, or ill diſpoſed, they had taken his Mony, and opened him a way to the making him- 
{:]f ablolute ; bur the example of Manhus Capitolinus is greater than this, for by that we 
may ſee how the courage and integrity which he exprefled ro his Country in their War; 
againſt the Gals, was afterwards clouded and extinguiſhed by an infatiable delire of 
Authority ariling from an Emulation of Camil/w, whom the Remans had advanced to a 
greater degree of Honour ;, and ſo {trangely was he blinded with this Pafhon, that not con- 
fidering the ſtare and incorcuption of the City, or how indiſpoſed the People were to any 
ſuch enterprize, he began to make Parties, and raiſe tumults in Reme both againſt the Senate 
and Laws. In which paſſage it was evident how well that Government was conſtituted, 
and how well that People was difpoſcd ; for in this cafe (though the Nobility and he were 
great friends, and herce defenders ot one anothers intereſt) none of them, nor his very Re- 
lations appeared in his behalf ; and whereas at other Trials the Friends ot the criminal uſed 
ro accompany hin ro the Bar in Mourning, and with all other circumltances of ſadneſs that 
they could think of, to work (if it were poſſible) the Judges ro compaſſion ; Manlius went 
alone, without ſo much as one Friend to attend him: 'The Tribunes of the People who 
were in other things always oppoſite to the Nobility, and created on purpoſe to balance 
thcir Power; when they found the deſign tending to the ruine of them all, they joyn'd 
neartily with them to remove ſo common a deftruCtion : And the People of Rome, who 
were zealous in any thing that made for their advantage, and lovers of any thing that 
crefied the Nobility, (though they alio had their kindneſs for Manlins:)neverthcleſs when 
the 'Tribunes cited him, and reterred him to the judgment of the People, they condemned 
him ro death, without any con{iceration of his former ſervices. Wherefore I am of OPt- 
nion, that m the whole tract of this Hiſtory there is not an example that with more Efficacy 
demonſtrates the juſtice of that Commonwealth in all its orders and degrees of Men than 
this ; ſeeing there was not one Cuizen appeared in the delence of Marlins, who was 2 
Perſon of knuwn Virtue and Endowments, and had done many honourable things both in 
Public and Private ; and the reaſun was, becaute the love ro their Country had a greater ins 
tluence upon them than any other reſpect; and the conlideration of the preſent danger of 
their affairs, bezng ſtronger than the memory of his paſt merits, they choſe to free them- 
lelves by decrecing his death. Titus Livius tells us, Hunc exitum habuit vir, niſi in libera 
Covitate natus efſet, memorabils: This was the end of a Man who had been very memorable, 
had he becn born any where but in a free State. And in his Caſe there are two things very 
remarkable ; one, that in a corrupt State Glory and Authority is acquir'd a quite contrary 
way, than where they live exactly according to the true rules of Policy and Juſtice ; the 
Gtner, (not ſo much unlike the former) that Men in their affairs, eſpecially of greateit LNpor« 
tance, are to conlider the times, and accommodate thereunto z arid thoſe who by the un- 
happineſs of their eleCtion, or their natural inclination do otherwiſe, live always unfor- 
tunately, and are more unſucceſsful in all their Enterprizes, than they who comply with the 
Times. And doubtleſs, by the fore-mentioned expreſſion of the Hiſtorian, had Manliw 
been born in the days of Marius and Sylla, when the Maſs was corrupt and depraved, and 
fulceptible of any form his Ambition would have imprinted, he had had the ſame ſucceſs that 
they had when they aſpired to be abſolute. So again, had Marius and $y/la come into the 
World in the time of Manlius, they had milcarried as he did, and been loſt in their firſt 
attempt, For one Man by his ill Cultom and Converſation may indeed give a touch and 
tincture of corruption to the People, but 'tis impoſſible his Life ſhould be long enough to 


debauch them fo totally that he may expe&t any advantage of it in his time : or if he 
ſhould 
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ſhould be fo happy, and live long enough to inteEt a whole City; yer fo impatient are the 
deſires of Man, that they cannot reſtrain their Paſſions, or attend an Opportunity of pur- 
ſuing them wiſely, but they circumvent and delude themſelves in thoſe very things of 
which they are moſt eagerly ambitious; ſo that ſometimes for want of Patience, and 
ſometimes for want of judgment, they venture raſhly upon things before the matrer be pre- 
pared, and are ruined in their defigns. He therefore that would alter a Government and : 
ſet up himſelf, mult arrend till time has corrupted the Maſs, and by degrees brought all into 
diforder, which of neceffiry mult follow, when it is not (as we faid before) purged and 
refined by the Examples of good Men or good Laws, that may reduce it towards its fir{t 
Principles. Manlius then had been a great and memorable Perſon, had be buen born in a 
corrupt City ; for whoever defigns any innovation in a State, whether it be tor the rettitution 
of Liberty, or the erection of 'T'yranny, is particularly to regard the manners ot the Peo- 
ple, and to conlider how far they are diipoſed to ſubmir to his ambition ;, and by fodoing 
he may be able to judge of the ſuccels of his Enterprize. For to endeavour to make 
People free, that are ſervile intheir Nature, is as hard a matter, as to keep them in ſervi- 
rude, who are diſpoſed to be free. And becauſe we have faid before, That in all their 
operations Men are to conſider and proceed according to the quality of tue times, we ſhall 


ſpeak of it at large inthe following Chapter. 


CHAP. IX 
How he that would ſucceed, muſt accommodate to the Times, 


Have many times conſidered with my ſelf that the occaſion of every Mans good or 

bad Fortune conliſts in his Correſpondence and Accommodation with the Times, We 
tee ſome People acting furiouſly, and with an Imperus ; others with more {lowneſs and 
caution; and becauſe both in the one and the other they are immoderate, and do not ob- 
ſerve their juſt terms, therefore both of them do err; but their error and misfortune is 
leaſt, whoſe cuſtoms ſuit and correſpond with the times; and who comports hunſelf in his 
deſigns according to the impulſe of his own Nature. Every one can tell how Fabius Maxi- 
mus conducted his Army, and with what carefulne(s and caution he proceeded, contrary to 
the ancient heat and boldneſs of the Romans , and-it hapned that grave way was more 
conformable to thoſe Times ; for Hanmuba! coming young and brisk into Ital, and being 
elated with his good Fortune, as having twice defeated the Armies of the Romars, that 
Commonwealth having loſt moſt of her beſt Soldiers, and remaining in great tear and 
confuſton, nothing could have happen'd more teatonably ro them, than to have ſuch a 
General, who by his caution and cunctation could keep the Enemy at a Bay. Nor cauld 
any times have been more Fortunate to his way of proceeding ;, tor that that flow and 
deliberate way was natural in Fabiws, and not afte&t.d, appeared afterwards when Scipic 
being delirous to pals his Army into Africh ro give the finiſhing blow to the War, Fabins 
oppoſed it moſt earneſtly, as one who could not force or diflemble his Nature, which was 
rather to ſupport wilely againſt the dithculries that were upon him, than to ſearch out for 
new. So that had Fabws direfted, Hannibal had continued in Italy, and the reaſon was 
becauſc he did not conlider the Times were alcered, and the method of the War was to be 
changid with them : And if Fabins at that Time had been King of Rome, he might well 
have been worlted in tne War, as not knowing how to frame his Countels according tothe 
variation of the Times. But there being in that Commonwealth ſo many brave Men, and 
excellent Commanders of all forts of tempers and humours, Fortune would have it, That 
as Fabius was ready in hard and difficult times, to ſuſtain the Enemy, and continue the 
War; fo afterwards when affairs were in a better polture, Scipio was preſented to finiſh 
and conclude it. And hence it is, that an Ariſtocracy or free State is longer lived, and 
generally more Fortunate, than a Principality,becauſe in the twlt chey are more flexible, and 
can frame themſelves better to the diverſity of the 'T'imes: For a Prince being accuſtomed to 
one Way, is hardly to be got out of ir, though perhaps the variation of the Times require 
it very much. Piero Soderins ("whom I have mentioned before) proceeded with great 
gentleneſs and humanity in all his aCtions ; and he and his Country proſpered whillt the 
Times were according ; but when the Times changed, and there was a neceſſity of laying 
aſide that meekneſs and humility, Pero was at a loſs, and he and his Country were both 


ruined. 
Pope 
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Pope Fulius XI. during the whole time of his Papacy Carried himſelt with great vigour 
and vehemence ; and becauſe the Times were agreeable, he proſpered in every thing; but 
had the "Times altered, and required other Counſels, he had certainly been ruined, becauſe 
he could never have complyed. And the reaſon why we cannot change 1o ealily withthe 
times, is twofold ; firſt, becauſe we cannot readily oppole our ſelves againit what wenaty- 
rally deſire ; and next, becauſe when we have often tryed one way, and have always been 
proſperous, we can never perſuade our ſelves that we can do ſo well any other ; and this 
is the true cauſe why a Princes Fortune varies fo ſtrangely, becaule the varies the "Times, bur 
he does not alter the way of his Adminiſtrations. And it is the ſame in a Commonwealth, 
** the variation of the Times be not obſerved, and their Laws and Cuſtoms altered accor. 
dingly, many miſchiefs muſt follow, and the Government be ruined, as we have largely 
demonſtrated before ; but thoſe alterations of their Laws are more {low in a Common- 
wealth, becauſe they are not fo eaſily changed, and there is a neceſſity of ſuch times as 
may ſhake the whole State, to which one Man will not be luthcienr, let him change his 
proceedings, and take new meaſures as he pleaſes. But becauſe we have mentioned F#. 
bius Maximus, and how he kept Hannibal at a Bay, I think it not amils to enquire in the 
next Chapter whether a General who is reſolved upon any terms to engage, can be vbltru- 


&ed by the Enemy. 


— 


CHAP. X. 


A General cannot avoid fighting, when the Enemy is reſolved to 
Engage him upon any terms. 


Neus Sulpitins Difator ( ſays Livy) adverſus Gallos bellum trahebat, nolens ſe fortung 
Co committere adverſus hoſtem, quem tempus deteriorem undies, © locus altenus , faceret : 
Cnens Sulpitius the Diftator declined fighting with the French, becauſe he would not expoſe 
himſelf unneceſſarily againſt an Enemy, who bythe incommodity of the ſeaſon, and anconve- 
nience of his Station was every day in danger to be undone. 

When ſuch a fault happens asdeceives all, or the greateſt part of Mankind, I think ir 
not improper to reprehend it over and over again ; and therefore though I have formerly 
in ſeveral places ſhown how-much our aCtions in great things, are different from thoſe in 
ancient times; yet I think it not ſuperfluous to ſay ſomething of ithere. 

If in any thing we deviate from the PraCtice of the Ancients, it is in our Military Diſci- 
pline, in which we are. ſo abſolutely new, that there is ſcarce any thing uſed that was 
preferred by our Anceſtors z and the reaſon is, becauſe Commonwealths and Princes, 
being unwilling to expoſe themſelves to Danger, have ſhifted oft that ſtudy and charge 
upon other People : And when in our times any Prince goes in Perſon into the Field, no 
extraordinary matter is te be expected, for he takes the Command upon him to ſhow his 
Grandeur and Magnificence, more than for any thing elſe. Yet they commit fewer faults 
(by reviewing their Armies ſometimes, and keeping that Command in their own hands) 
than Republics are wont to do, eſpecially in Italy, where trulting all to other People, 
they underſtand nothing of War themſelves; and on the other fide, in their Coun{els and 
Determinations (which ro ſhow their Superiority they reſerve to themſelves) they commir 
a thouſand times. more errors than in the Field, ſvme of which I have mentioned elſewhere-, 
but I ſhall ſpeak here of one of them, and that of more than ordinary importance, when 
theſe unaftive Princes, or efteminate Commonwealths ſend out an Army, the wiſeſt thing 
which they think they can give in command to their General, is to enjoyn him from fght- 
ing, and above all things to have a care of a Battle, ſuppoling that therein they imitate 
the Wiſdom of Fabius Maximus, who preſerved the State, by deterring the Combat + bur 
they are miſtaken, and do not conſider that moſt commonly that injunction is cither idle, 
or dangerous; for this is moſt certain,a General who deſires to keep the Field, cannot avoid 
Fight when the Enemy prefles, and makes it his buſineſs ro engage him. So thatto 
Command a General in that Nature, is as much as to bid him Fight when the Enemy 
pleaſes, and not when he ſees occafion himſelf. For to keep the Field, and avoid fighting, 
is to be done no way fo ſecurely as by keeping 50 miles oft, and ſending out ſtore of Spies 
and Scouts that may give you notice of the Enemies approach, and opportunity to retreat. 
There is another way likewiſe to ſecure your 1elf, and that is to ſhut your {clt up in ſome 
ſtrong Town, but both the one and the other are dangerous. [n the firſt caſe, The Coun- 
try 1s expoſed ro the depredations of the Enemy, and a generous Prince will ſooner rum 
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the hazard of a Bu rel, than ſpin out a War with ſo much detriment ro his Subj"cts, In 
the ſecond, your Rutne is evident ;, tor cooping up your Army ina Ciry, the Enery will 
Block you Vp, or Beltege you, and then the multitude of your Mcn will quickly bing a 
ſcarcity of Proviſions, and Supplies bring cut oft, you will be forced ro Sturender + {9 that 
to avoid Fighting eicher of theſe two ways, 1s very Pernicious. Fabius his way cf fh:nding 
upon his Guard, and keeping his Army in places of advantage, is laudable and £..d, when 
your Army is 10 ltrong, that the Enemy dares not attack you: Nor can 1 be faid that Fabre 
declined Fighting, bur that he deterred til] ke could do it with advantage ; for had Hanniha! 
advanced againit him, Fabzus would have kept his ground and Engaged him, but Hama! 
was 109 cunning for that; fo that Hannibal as well as Fabins avoided righting ; bur it either 
of them would have Fought up:n diladvanrage, the other had only three Remedics ; that is, 
the two foreiaid, and Flying. That this which I fay is true, is mamitelt by a thoufand 
Examples, but more particularly by the War which the Romans made upon Pl'ip of Mace- 
don; Philip being Invaded by the Remans, relolved not ro cume to a Bartel; and to avoid ir, 
he ( as Fabins didin Italy ) Encamped his Army upon the top of a Mountain, and Entrench- 
cd bimfelt fo ſtrongly, that he believed the R-mans durlt not have ventured tocome at hin 

But they not only adventured, but removed him from the Mountain, forced him to fly with 
the greateſt part of his Army, and had it not been for the unpaſlableneſs of the Country 
which hindered the purfuir, the Macedomans had all becn cut off, Philip, then, being un- 
willing to Fight, and having (as I faid betore) Encamped upon the Mountains not far from 
the Romans, durit not truſt himſclt ro his advantages z and having found by Experience 
that he was not (ecure there, he wou!d not pin him{clt up in a Town, but made choice of the 
other way, and kept himf:1t at a diltance ; fo as when rhe Romans came into one Province, 
he would remove into another, and what place focver the Romans letr, he wou!d be ture to 
come to: At length finding this Protraction of the War, made hisaftairs but worſe, and 
that his Subje&s were harrafled by both Armics, he reſulved to try his fortune, and bring all 
tothe deciſion of a Battcl : But it is convenient- to avoid Fighting when your Army is in 
the ſame condition as thoſe of Fabius, and Swpitius; that is when it is ſo conliderable that the 
Enemy fears to attack you in your Entrenchments ; and though he has got ſome Footing in 
your Country, yet not ſo much as i3 able to tupply him with Proviſions ; in this calc 'ris bell 


to decline Fighting, and follow the Example of S»/pitius, Nolens ſe fortune commattere, &C. 


But inall other caſes it is not to be done, but with diſhonour and danger ;, tor to fly (as Philip 
did) is 25 bad asto be Routed, and more diſhonorable, becauſe he gave no proof of his Cour- 
age, and though he eſcaped by the difhculty of the Country ; yet whoever follows his Ex- 
ample without that convenience, may chance to be ruin'd, No Man will deny but Hamiba! 
was a great So(dicr, and of more than ordinary Experience z when he went into Africa a- 
gainſt Sczpo, it he had ſeen it for his advantage toy have Protrafted the War, he would 
have done it, and perchance (b-ing a great Captain, and having as good an Army) he 
would have done it the tame way as Fabins aid in T:aly; but ſeeing he did not do it, it is 
probable he was diverted by ſome excraordinary occation, For that Prince who has gor an 
Army together, (it he perceives that for want of Pay, or Supplies, he isnot likely to keep 
them long) is ſtark mad if hetrics not his Fortune betore his Army Disbands, for by delay- 
ing, he is certainly loft ; by Fighting he may poſhbly overcome : and above all things, 
whether we are Victorious or Beaten, we are to behave our ſelves Honourably, and 'ris 
more Honourable to be overcome by Force, than by ſome error to run jour ſc!t into in- 
commodities that ruine you afterwards. Tis not unlikely but Hannibal might be impelled 
by tome ſuch neceſſity ; and on the other fide Scipzo (if Hannibal ſhould have deterred Fighting) 
might have choſe whether he would have attacked him in his Trenches, becaute he had 
already Conquered Syphax,and got ſuch footing in Af-:ck,that he was as fate,and{with as much 
commodity as 1n Ttaly ; but it was otherwiſe with 7/,»1bal when he had to do with Fabirs; and 
with the French when they had to do with S#/pitius, And he who Javades an Encmics Coun» 
try, avoids Fighting with more dithculty, as being obliged (when ever the Enemy appear: 
to obſtruct him) to give him Bartel ; and if he ſets down before any Town, he is obliged fo 
much the more, as in our times it happen'd to Charles Duke of Burgundy, who was beater 
up in his Leaguer before Morat by the Swizzers, and Deteared. And the ſame thing fell ov: 
to the French at the Yeige ot Novarra, where they were attacht and Beaten by the Swyzzers. 
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CHAP. XI. 


One Perſon that has many Enemies upon his Hands, though he be Inferjour 
to them, yet if he can ſuſtain their firſt Impreſſion, carries commonly the 
Vittory. 


HE Power of the Tribunes of the People was great and neceſſary in the City of Rome 

to corre&t the ambition of the Nobility, who otherwiſe would have debauch'd the 
ſaid City much ſooner than they did : But as it happens in other things, fo it happened in 
this : in the beſt and moſt beneficial thing to the Common-wealth, there was an Occult, and 
remote evil that lay ſnug. which required new Laws, and new methods to ſuppreſs. For the in- 
folence of the 'Tribunitial authority grew ſo great, that it became terrible both to the Senate 
and People, and had doubtleſly produced ſome great miſchief to the Common: wealth, had nor 
Appius Claudins by his great Wiſdom, found out a way to temper and ballance their fury, 
by the interceſſion of their Colleagues, and the way was by chooſing out ſome Perſon a- 
mong the Tribunes, whom either our of Fear, or Corruption, or love to his Country they 
could diſpoſe to withſtand the deſigns of his Brethren, and oppoſe himſelf againſt them, 
whenever their reſolutions were tending to the diminution of the Nobility, or prejudice of 
the State: Which way of reſtraining the petulancy of the Tribunes was tor a long time of 
great advantage to the Romans, and may give us occaſion to confider, whether a Combination 
of ſeveral great Perſons, againſt one lefs powerful than they (whilſt united) is like to be ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt him that is alone ; or whether the ſingle Perſon has the advantage againſt the 
Confederacy. I anſwer, That thoſe whoſe Forces are united, are many times ſtronger, but 
their peformances are {cldom fo great, as the ſingle Perſon's, though he be nothing ſo ſtrong, 
for committing an infinite number of other things (in which the ſingle Perſon has the advantage) 
he will be able with a lictle induſtry to break, and divide and enteeble them : 'T'o this pur- 
poſe there is no need of going to Antiquity for Examples (where there is plenty enough) the 
paſſages of our own times will furniſh us tufficiently.In the Year 14.84. all I:a/y Confederated 
apainſt the Venetian, who,when they were ſo over-power'd and diltrels'd that they were un- 
able to keep the Field, found a way to work off Count Lodovic ( Governor of Milan ) trom 
their League,by which means they not only obtained a Peace, and reſtitution of what they 
had loſt; but they got a good part of the Dutchy of Ferrara ; ſo that they whoſe Forces 
were too weak to appear before the Enemy ; when they came to treat, were the greatelt 
gainers by the War. Not many years ſince, the whole Chriſtian world ſeemed to conſpire 
againſt France ; yet before the end of the War, the Spaniard fell oft from the League, made 
his Peace with the French, and forced the reſt of the Confederates, one after one, todo the 
ſame. And from hence we may eaſily colle& that as often as many Princes or States are 
Confederated together againſt any ſingle Prince or Common-wealth, it rhe ſingle Prince and 
Common: wealth be ſtrong enough to withſtand their firſt impreſſion, and ſpin out the War, 
he will certainly prevail ; but it his Force be not ſufhcient to do that, he is in extraordinary 
danger, as it happen'd to the Venerians ;, for had they been able to have ſuſtained their firſt 
Shock, and protracted the War, till they had debauched ſome of the Confederates, the 
French had never done them {o much miſchief, and they had preſerv*d themſelves from ruine : 
Burt their Army being too weak to confront them, and their time too little to divide them, 
they were undone ; and this is evident by what happen'd afterward ; for as ſoon as the Pope 
had recovered what he had loft, he reconciled himſelf, and became their Friend z the Spaniard 
did the ſame, and both of them would have been glad ro have continued Lombardy to the 
Venetians, rather than the French ſhould have got it, and made himſelf fo conſiderable in Italy, 
The Venetians at that time might have prevented a great part of their calamities, had they 
given ſome ſmall part of their Territory to the Enemy, and thereby have ſecured the reſt ; 
but then they mult have given it in time, and fo az it might not have appeared to have been 
done by neceſſity, as they might well have done before the War was commenced ; when that 
was begun, it would have been diſhonourable, and perhaps ineftetual. Burt before thoſe 
troubles, there were few of the Venetian Citizens that could foreſee a danger ; fewer that 
could remedy it z and none atall that could advite. To conclude therefore this Chapter, l 
do pronounce, that as the Roman remedy againſt the ambition of their Tribunes, was the 
multitude of them, out of which they always tound ſome or other, that they could make for 
the Intereſt of the Publick ;” o it is a ready remedy for any Prince thar is engaged agaialt 
a confederate Enemy, when he can break their League, and work any of the Confederates 
to a Separation. | 
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CHA P. XII. 


A Wiſe General is to put a neceſſity of Fighting upon his own Army, but to 
prevent it to his Enemies, 


E have formerly diſcourſed of what uſe and importance Neceffity is in Humane 
Exploits, and ſhown how many Men compelled by Neceſſity, have done Glo. 

rious things, and made their Memories Immortal; Moral Philoſophers have told us, That 
the Tongue, and the Hands are Noble laſtrumentsof themſelves, yer they had never brought 
things to that ExaCtneſs and PerfeRtiun, had not Neceſſity impelled them. The Generals 
therefore of Old, Underſtanding well the Virtue of this Neceffity ; and how much more 
deſperate and obſtinate their Soldiers were rendered thereby, made it their care to bring 
their Soldiers into a Neceſſity of Fighting, and to keep it from their Enemies ; ro which 
end, they many times opened a Paſſige for the Enemies Army, which they might ealily 
have obſtructed ; and precluded it to their own, when they might as eaſily have paſlcd. 
Whoever therefore deſires to make his Gariſon ſtour and couragious, and obſtinate for 
the Deferce of a Town, or to render his Army pertinacious in the Field, is above all 
things to reduce them into ſuch a Neceſſi:y, or at leaſt ro make them believe it : So that 
a Wiſe General, who deſigns the Belieging of a Town, judges of the eafinc(s or difficulty 
of rhe Expugnation, from the Necefliry which lies upon the Citizens to defend themſelves. 
If the Neceſſity of their defence be great, his Enterpriz.e is the more difhculr, becauſe rhe 
Courage and Obſtinacy of the Belieged is like to be the greater ; but where there is no ſuch 
Neceflicy, there is no ſuch Danger. Hence it is that revolted Towns are much harder to be 
recovered, than they were to be taken at firit ; for at firlt kaving commited no taulr, 
they were in fear of no Puniſhment, and therefore ſurrendered more eafily: But in the 
other caſe, having the guilt of their Defe& upon their Spirits, they are Fearful of Revenge, 
and ſo become more Obſtinate in their Detence. "Theſe are not unuſual, and yet there are 
other cauſes which render the minds of people Obſtinate in their Defence, and one of them 
is the Natural Hatred and Animoſity which is frequently berwixt Neighbouring Princes and 
States, which proceeds from an Inſatiable Deſire ot Dominion in Princes, and as zealous an 
Inclination to Liberty in Common-wealths, eſpecially it they be conſtituted as in Tuſcany, 
where that Emulation and Jealouſie has made them refraftory both on the one fide, and the 
other. Hence it is,though that the Florenzines have been at greater Charges than the Veneti- 
ans, yet their Acqueſts are not ſo much, becauſe the Towns in Tuſcany were moſt of them 
Free, and by conſequence more difhcult to be brought to SubjeCtion 3 whereas the Towns 
which the Venerians Conquered, having been molt of them under. Princes, and accuſtomed 
ro Servitude, it was indifferent to them under whoſe Dominion they were ;, and they are fo 
far from refiſting a Change, that they do many times delire it. So that though the Cities 
upon the Frontiers of the Venetian, were generally ſtronger, thanthoſe upon the Frontiers 
ot the Florentine, yet they were reduced with more eaſe ; becauſe being not fo free, they 
were leſs Obſtinate in their Defence : when therefore, a wiſe General reſolves upon a Siege, 
he is withall diligence to take away that Neceſſity from the Citizens which may make them 
inflexible, either by promiſing Indemnity, it they have deſerved to be puniſhed; or it ir 
be only their Liberty, of which they are feartul, by afluring them that his Deſigns are nor 
apainſt thar, but only againſt the Ambition and Exorbitancy of ſome particular perſons : 
which kind of promiies have had ſtrange efteQts in the facilitating of Ecterprizes, and the 
taking of Towns; for though Wiſe Men will eaſily diſcover the Fraud, yet the Multitude 
are commonly ſo impatient of War, and ſo mad to be at quiet, that they ſhut their Eyes a- 
gainſt any thing of Miſchief that comes to them under Propoſitions of Peace ; by which 
means many Cities have loſt their Liberty, as it happened to Florence not long f(ince; and 
to M. Craſſus and his Army heretofore, who though he was ſenſible that the Promiſes of 
the Parthians were fraudulent, and made only to keep his Soldiers from that Neceſſity of 
defending themſelves, yet he could not convince them, nor prevail with them to ſtand 
bravely upon their Guard but being blinded with their Overtures of Peace, both Army and 
General were cut off, as may be ſeen by the Hiſtory. The Samnires, put on by the am- 
bition of ſome of their Citizens, brake their Peace with the Romans, and invaded their 
Country; but being afterwards ſenſible of what they had done, they ſent Embaſladors 
to Rome, offering Reſtitution of what they had taken, and to deliver up the Authors of 
that Counſel into their hands, to be puniſhed as they pleas'd ; but being rejzeRed, and 
their Embaſſadors ſent home without any hopes of Agreement, Pontius their General uſed 
Frf wt 
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it as an Argument to encourage his Men to Fight more Obſtinately, that the Romans having 
refuſed their fair Overtures of Peace, were.reſolved upon War and therefore there was no 
other Courſe, but of neceffiry they muſt Fight. And (fays he) Fuſtum eſt bellum, quibus 
eſt neceſſarium & pia arma, quibus nulla niſi in arms ſpes eſt. That War n juſt that s ne. 
ceſſary, and Arms are Piouſly taken up by him, who has no other hopes t0 ſecure himſelf. Upon 
which necefſiry he founded the hopes of his Victory. C. Manlius was at the head of an 
Army againſt the Iejentes, and part of the Army of the Vejentes being got into his Cam 
Manlius to cut off their Retrear, doubled his Guards at the Gates, and Fortihed all the Paſſes 
by which they were to return ; but the Vejentes perceiving they were deſperate, fought 
with ſo much Courage and Fury, that they Killed the Conſul, and had cur off his whole 
Army, had not one of the Tribunes very wiſely opened them a Way to be gone : In which 
Aftion we may obſerve that whilfl the Vejentes were under a neceſfity of Fighting, there was 
no Reſiſting of their Courage ; but when a Way was opened for their Retreat, they choſe 
rather ro Fly, The Volſci and the Equs were Entered upon the Confines of the Romans, who 
ſent their Conſuls againſt them with an Army: and coming to a Battle, it happened that 
in the Heat of it, the Fol{cs were Incloſed by the Romans, and as it were ſhut up in their 
own Camp, Vettius Meſcius their General, finding their Exigence, and that there was a 
neceſſity of being Killed, or making their way by the Sword, Ite mecum (ſays he to his 
Soldiers) Non murus, non vallum, armati armatis cbſtant, virtute pares, (que ultimum & maximum 
telum eſt) neceſſitate ſuperiores eſtis, Follow me then Couragiouſly, you have no Wall, no Rampart, 
nothing but Armed Men to withſtand you : you are Equal to them in Valour, and being under neceſſity, 
have the ſame Advantage of the Weapon. For Livy calls it in this Place the Higheſt and Heavicſt 
of Weapons. 

Camillus one of the Wilſeſt of all the Roman Generals (having Stormed and entered Vei; 
with ſome part of bis Army) to facilitate his Viftory, and take away from the Enemy 
that laſt neceſſity of Fighting , gave Orders (and fo loud that the Vejentes might be ſure to 
hear) that no Soldier ſhould dare 106 Touch any Man who had thrown down his Arms, by 
which Proclamation every Man was Encouraged to throw down his Arms, and the City 
was taken with fo little Loſs, that ſince that Time, the Stratagem has been uſed by ſeveral 
Commanders. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Whether we are more ſafe in a\Good General with a Bad Army, or a Good 
Army with a Bad General. 


Artius C oriolanus, being Baniſhed from Rome, retired to the Voſſei, where having 
M got an Army together, he returned to Rome to Revenge himlelt for the Injury his 
tellow Citizens had done him, and he had done it EfleCtually, had not the Prayers and 
Piety of his Mather prevailed more upon him, than all the Power of the Romans. 
From which paſſage Titus Livins obſerves, that the Reman Common- wealth encreaſed more 
by the Virtue of their Commanders, than by the Excellence of their Soldiers ; becauſe though 
the Volſes had been always beaten before ; yer when they got a Roman General, they were 
too hard for the Romans: Bur though Livy was of that Opinion in that place, yer in many 
parts of his Hiſtory there are Inſtances, where the P, ivate Soldiers have done great things, 
and ſometimes Fought better and in better Order, after their Conſuls were Killed, than 
they had done whillt they were Living. Thus it hapened in the Army which the Romans 
had in Spain under the Commmand of the two Scipio's, which, when both their Comman- 
ders were Slzin, behaved it ſelf to well, that it not only defended it Self, but Defeated the 
Enemy, and preſerved that Province to the Romans : So that in the whole, there are Examples 
on both ſides, where the Soldiers have done Bravely, and got the Victory by their Valour, 
and where the Condudt of the General has done as much as a whole Army ; from whence 
it may be concluded that they are mutually uſeful, and that the Soldier is as much Advan- 
raged by the Excellence of his General, as the General by the Courage of his Army. How- 
ever, this I think will not be unworthy our Conſideration, whether is moſt Formidable, a 
Good Army under a Bad Commander, or a Good Commander with a Bad Army : In the 
Opinion of Ceſar neither of them was con(iderable ; for when he went into Spain againſt 
Afranius and Petreius, who had a Good Army under their Command, he went with much 
Conhidence ; becauſe, as he faid himſelf, Ibat ad exercitum fine duce, He went againſt an 
Army without a Head; rfleting thereby upon the Inſufficiency of their Generals, Again 

when 
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when he went inco Theſſaly Againſt Pompey, bis Exprefſion was Vado ad Ducem ſine Exercity. 
I go now againſt a General without an Army. It remains now that we conſider whether ir 
be moſt eatie tor a good Captainro make a good Army, or a good Army to make a good 
Captain. But to this, in my vpinion, it is calily anſwered; for many good Men in an 
Army can ſooner ſele&t one out of their number, and inſtruct him fo, as that he may be 
fir ro Command the reſt, than the beſt General in the World can make an Army expert and 
ready. Lucullus when he was ſent againſt Mithridates, was utterly Unexperienced in mat- 
ters of War, yet being in a good Army , where his inferior Othcers were good, he quickly 
became a good General. The Romans for want of Men, were forced ro Aim their Ser- 
vants, and having referred them ro be Diſciplin'd by Sempronius Gracchus, in a ſhort time 
he made them excellent Soldiers. Pelopidas and Epaminendas, after they had reſcued their 
Country from the Tyranny of the Spartans, in a ſhort time made their Country Men fa 
good Soldiers, that they were not only able to contend, but to Conquer the Spartans. So that 
the caſe is equal, and which ſoever is good, may make the other ſo too. Nevertheleſs a 
good Army, without a good Commander, grows intolent and dangerous, as it hapned 
in the Macedonian Army atter Alexander was dead, and as it is in civil Wars among all old 
Soldiers; ſo that I think it there be more Confidence to be repoſed in the one than in the 
other, it is to be rather in the General, than the Army, eſpeciaily if he has time to inſtruct 
and diſcipline his Men; for an Army without a Head, is Infolent and Mutinous. Thoſe 
Captains therefore are worthy of double Honour, who have not only the Enemy to Over- 
come ; but are to inſtruct, and prepare their Forces, betore they bring them to Engage. 
And in doing fo, they do highly recommend the Condudt of their General, which is fo 
rare a thing, that if the trouble were laid upon many, they would be much leſs elteemed 


and reſpected than they are now. 


_ —————— — — 


CHAP. XIV. 


What flranze Effe@s new Inventions have ſometimes in a Battle, and 
how new Noiſes have ihe ſame. 


\ \ Hat range Conſequences have ſueceeded from ſudden and unexpected Accidents 
that have been ſeen or heard in the Heat of the Battle, appears by ſeveral Examples 

in Hiſtory, bur eſpecially in the Conflict betwixt the Romans and the Polſci, where Luintiug 
obſerving one of the Wings of his Army to ſtagger and give Ground, cry'd out to them to 
ſtand firm, for that in the other Wing the Victory was theirs ; with which words he not 
only reincouraged his own Men, but put ſuch a terror upon the Enemy, that they fled in 
good earneſt, And if in a well ordered Army thoſe unexepected Vociterations have ſuch 
wonderful Effe&t, in a 'Tumultuous and ill-governed Army they have much more, where 
every thing is more ſubject to the agitation of ſuch Winds. And of this we have a memo- 
rable Example of our times. The City of Perugia not many Years ſince was divided into 
two parts, the Oddi, and the Bag/ioms, "The Bagiions prevailing, the Od; were baniſhed. 
Bur the Odd having got an Army together, and brought them privately to a Place nat far 
from Perugia, by the favour of their Friends they were let one night into the Town, and 
poſſeſſed rhemſeives as far asthe Piazza, And becauſe the Streets were Chained up from 
one {ide to the other to hinder the paſlige of the Horſe, the Oddeſche had a Man who went 
before them with a great Engine of Iron wherewith he brake the Chains, and he had done 
his Work (© efteCtually, that he had broke all the Chains, but what opened into the Piazza 
the Alarm being taken, and every Body crying out Arm, 4rm, he who broke down the 
Chains being preſled to cloſe by the Throng that was behind him, that he had not room for 
his Blow, cryed out to thoſe that were next, Back, Back, intending only to have made 
more room for his Arm: But they who were next him calling Back to thoſe who were be« 
hind them, by Degrees the Word went through the whole Army, and they who were in 
the Rear not knowing the reaſon, began to Run, and being tollowed by thoſe who were 
next, the whole Army retreated by little and little, till at laſt they brake out into an abſo- 
lute Flight, by which inconfiderable accident, the Oddi were defeated of their Delign. So 
that it 13 to be conlidered, that in a Battle, Order isnot only to be taken that the Army be 
well drawn up, and put in a good Poſture to hght ; but that no ſuch trifling Accident be 
able to diſcompoſe it, Ferit for any thing the popular Multitude be unfit for the Wars, it 
is becauſe every noiſe, rumour,or alarm,diſtratts them,and puts them to the Rout. W heretore 
it ought to be a principal care ina good General to appoint ſuch Perſons as ate to receive 
Ffrt 2 all 
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all Orders and Words of Command, and derive them to the reſt, that by ſo doing the Sol- 
diers being accuſtomcd to their Officers, may not receive any ſuch Orders, but trom ſuch 
perſons as are cominiffioned thereunto; the want of which Cuſlom has many times produc'd 
very great Confuſion. As tro Apparitions, and ſuch things as are many times ſeen, it is the 
part of a good General, to contrive and exhibit (in the very height of the Battle) ſuch 
lights as may Incourage his own Men, and Diſcourage the Enemy : tor among many Acci- 
dents which conduce to your Victory, this may be eſpecially Eftetual. To this purpole is 
that Invention, of which Sulpitius made uſe avainſt the French J being drawn up, and 
ready to engage the Enemy, he cauſed all the Servants, and Retuſe of his Army to be 
Armed and Mounted upon the Mules and Horſes belonging to the Baggage; and having 
furniſhed them ſo formally with Colours and Trumpets that they appeared a compleat 
body of Horſe, he diſpoſed them behind a Hill, where they were to continue, till in the 
heat of the Fight, they were to come forth and (hew themſelves to the Enemy ; which 
Stratagem being as well Executed as Deviſed, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the French, that it 
loſt them the Day. So that a good General has a double Care upon him, to contrive by 
theſe new Surprizes to Intimidate the Enemy ; and to provide that it any ſuch PraCtices be 
uſed upon him , he may diſcover and defeat them. Thus an diaz King ſerved Semi- 
rams, Who obſerving the ſaid King to be very ſtrong in the Number of Elephants,to tright 
and perſuade him that ſhe waz as ſtrong as he, ſhe cauſed ſeveral of her Camels to be 
dreſs'd up, and covered with the Skins ot Butfaloes and Bulls, that they might look big, 
and carry the repreſentation of Elephants; and having done {o, ſhe marched them in the 
Van of her Army, but her Deſign did not take ; for the King having intelligence of it, 
rverted ir into her prejudice. 

The Fidenates being belieged by Mamorcus the DiQtator, to terrific the Roman Army, 
contrived to have ſeveral of the Townſmen in the Heat of the Engagement to come ſud- 
denly out of the Town with Fire-works at the end of their Lances, hoping that the 
newneſs of the Sight mightbe a Means to diſturb them. And here it is to be noted, that 
when ſuch Stratagems have more of reality than pretence, they may very well be made 
uſe of, becauſe having ſomething of Solidity in them, their weaknels is not ſo ſoon diſco- 
vered : but where they have more of Appearance and Fiction than Truth, it is beſt either 
not to uſe them art all; or if you do, to keep them at ſuch a Diſtance, as that their fallacy 
may not be diſcerned : as Sulpitins did with his Muletiers ; for when they are intrinſt- 
cally weak, their vanity appears upon their Approach, and they do more Miſchief than 
Good, as the Elephants of Semirams, and the falſe Fires of the Fidenates : which Fires 
though at firſt, they gave ſome Diſturbance to the Roman Soldiers ; yet the DiCttor 
coming in, and queſtioning them aloud whether they were not aſhamed to be Smoaked 
like Bees out of their Huts; Encouraging them ro turn again, he cryed out, Sus flammis 
delete Fidenas, quos weſtris beneficis placare non potuiſts, Go #0, deſtroy the Fidene with 
their own Fires, ſeeing all your kindneſſes have not been able to Oblige them; and by fo doing, 
he Deteated the Fidenates , and made their Proje&t unprofitable. 


——— "Y 


CHAP. XV. 


One General is beſt for an Army; and that to govern it by 
Commiſſioners, is not ſo good. 


F'FHe Fidenate: having rebelled, and cut off that Colony of the Romans that was 

amongſt chem, the Romans created four 'Tribunes, and inveſted them with Conſulary 
power; whereof one being left behind for the ſecurity of the Ciry of Rome, the other 
three were ſent againſt the Fidenates and Veientes; but diſagreeing among them- 
ſelves, they came off with Diſhonour, though their Loſs was not much: That they 
gain'd no more Honour, they may thank themſelves ; that they received no more loſs, they 
may thank their good Souldiers. However the Remans finding the inconvenience , re- 
turned to their old way of Dictators, that what three Perſons had diſordered, might be re- 
medied by one. From whence we may diſcern the incenvenience of many Commanders 
either in an Army or Town, which Livy has expreſſed very clearly in theſe following 
Words, Tres Tribunz poteſtate Conſular: , documento fuere, quam plurium imperium bello in« 
utile efſet, tenendo ad ſua quiſq; Conſilia, cum alii aliud videretur , aperuerunt ad occafiomem 
lacum hoſts ;, Theſe three Tribunes with Conſular Power, gave us to underſtand the uſzeleſneſ3 of 
multiplicity of Commanders, for each of them adhering to his own Counſels , whilſ® one was 
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for one thing,and another as poſitrvue for another, nothing was done, and they gave the Enemy an 
advantage. And though this be example enough to prove the inconvenience of many 
Commanders, yet for better illuſtration I ſhall add ſome others both Ancient and Modern. 
In the Year 1500 King Lews XII of France having retaken Milan, ſent his Army to P:/a 
to recover it for the Florentines ; who to command it had ſent thither two Commiſlaries, 
one of them called Giovan-battiſta Ridoiſi, and the other Luca d Antomo de gli Albizzt. 
Giovan-battiſta was a Perſon of Reputation and Gravity, and being Ancienter than Luca, 
Lucaleft the whole Adminiſtrationto him; but though he ſhewed no Ambition in oppoling 
him ; he did ir abundantly by his filence, and ſullenneſs, negleing, and undervaluing every 
thing that was done; ſo that he was fo far from afliſting his Collegue either with his Coun- 
ſe] or Perſon,that he appeared as it he had been utterly ignorant in matters of War : bur it pro- 
ved otherwiſe afterwards, when upon ſome accident Grovan-batriſta was recalled, and Luca 
remained behind with abſolure Command ; for then he gave ample teſtimony both of his 
Courage and Conduct, which before,whilſt he had a Collegue,no body could have believed. 
Ta this purpoſe 1 ſhall add another faying of Livy, who giving an account how Luintivs 
and Azrippe (his Collegue) being ſent againſt the Aqui, Agrippa would needs have the 
whole management ot the War to be committed to Luintivs, for (fays he) Saluberrimum 
in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt, [1mmam imperis apud unum efſe , In the adminiſtra- 
tion of preat affairs it is beſt that the Soveraign Power be inveſted in one Perſon, Which 1; 
contrary to the preſent PraCtice of our Princes and States, who do often depute more than 
one Commander both to their Armies and Towns ; which (however they think it for the 
beſt) muſt needs breed inconceivable confuſion. And if the cauſe of the Ruine of fo ma- 
ny 1:4/ian and French Armies in our times, be enquired into, it will be found to be the mul- 
titude, and emulation of their Commanders ; and it may be ſafely concluded,thar it is better 
to ſend a Man of ordinary Prudence , and Experience , upon any Expedition, than two of 
the wiſeſt and beſt Soldiers they have , with equal Commiſſion. 


A ———— 


CHAP. XVI. 


That in times of Difficulty, Virtue is in eſteem; in times of Eaſe and Luxury, 
Men of Riches and Alliance are in greateſt Requeſt. 


T always was, and always will be the fortune of Perſons of more than ordinary Endow- 
ments, to be laid aſide and neglected in times of Peace, eſpecially in a Commonwealth; 
for that Envy which is contracted by their Virtue, ers up many Citizens againſt them, who 
will not only be their Equals, but Superiors. 'T'o this purpoſe Thucydides (a Greek Author) 
has a place in his Hiſtory, where he ſhews how the Republic of Arhens, having had the 
better in the Pelopenneſian War, depreſſed the Pride cf the Spareans, and ſubdued the greateſt 
part of Greece, was ſo inhanſed and elated with their Succeſs, that it was propoſed to fall 
upon Szcily. 

Ic was ſeriouſly debated in Athens whether the ſaid Enterprize ſhould be undertaken or 
not ; Alcibiades and other Citizens of. his party promoted it highly, not ſo much in reſpect 
of the public good as their own private Advantage, expeCting that the management of 
that War would be placed in their hands. But Nicias (a Perſon of the greateſt Reputation 
in Athens) diſſuaded it ; and his great Argument to make the People believe he ſpake his 
judgment, and more for the benefit of the Commonwealth than any Intereſt of his own , 
was, that he adviſed rather contrary to his own advantage, becauſe in time of Peace there 
were many of his fellow Citizens before him, but in time of War he knew he ſhould be 
the firſt: By which we may ſee it has been an ancient infirmity in Commonwealths not to 
value Perſons of Worth in time of Peace, which dilubliges them doubly ; to ſee themſelves 
deprived of their Dignities, and to ſee others preferred to them of les ſufficiency than they , 
which error has been the occaſion of much confuſion ; for thoſe Perſons who find them- 
ſelves negleed, and know thereafon of all is, the tranquillicy uf the rimes, make it their 
buſineſs ro embroil them, and put their Country upon War, though never ſo much to its 
prejudice. And thinking ſometimes with my felt what Remedies were moſt proper, 1 
could light but on two, one was to keep the Citizens from growing too Rich, that Wealth 
without Virtue might not be ſufficient to advance any Man, or able to corrupt other People, 
or themſelves : the other, ſo to prepare and adapt themſelves tor War, that they may never 
be ſurprized, but have always employment for the braveſt of their Citizens, as Rome had in 


the time of her Proſperity. For that City having Armies always abroad, there was con- 
ſtant 
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ant Exerciſe for the Virtue of their Citizens: Nor could a Man of worth be degraded, nor 
an improper Man be prefer'd in his place, becauſe when ever ſuch a thing was done, (whe. 
ther by way of Error or Experiment, it was the ſame) the diforders and dangers which fol. 
lowed, were ſo ſudden and grear, that they quickly found their miſtake, aud return'd to 
their old method again. Bur other Cities and States not ſo well conſtituted as that, which 
make War only in caſes of Neceiſity, cannot defend themſelves from thoſe inconveniences, 
but are always in trouble and diſorder, when ever that excellent Citizen which is neglected 
is Vindicative, and hath any Reputation or Part in the City. And though for ſome time 
Rome kept her felf free from theſe Inconveniences, yet after ſhe had Conquered Carthage and 
Antiochus, (as has been {aid before) and ſeemed to be paſt all Fear of War, for the future, 
ſhe Choſe ſeveral Commanders for her Army, not ſo much tor their Conduct or Virtue, as 
for thoſe Qualities which were likely ro recommend them to the People. Paulus Amiling 
ſtood many times for the Conſullhip, and was repulfed ; nor could he ever be made Con. 
ful till the Macedonian War, which was committed unanimouſly to his ConduR, becauſe 
they ſaw ir waslike to be dangerous and difficult. After the Year 14.94.our City of Fo. 
rence being engaged in ſeveral Wars, in which none of our Citizens had perform'd any 
great matrer, at laſt the Ciry hapned upon a Perſon who ſhewed them after what manner an 
Army was to be commanded, his Name was Antonio Giacomins ; Whilſt the War was dan- 
gerous, and there was any trouble or difficulry to manage it, Antonio was free from the Am. 
bition of his fellow Citizens, and had no Competitor in his Election ro be Commiſlary, and 
General of their Armies : but when thoſe were paſt, and new Wars that were more ealie and 
honourable were to be undertaken, he had ſo many Comperitors,that when three Commiſſa. 
ries were to be choſen for the Reduction of Piſa, Antonzo could not obtain to be one : And 
though it be not manifeſt what inconveniences accrued to the Common-wealrh by the wa- 
ving of Antonio, yet it may be eaſily conjeEtured, for the Piſans being diſtreſſed for want 
of Proviſions, and having nothing left wherewithal to defend themſelves, (had Antonio 
been there) would have been forc'd to have ſurrendred at diſcretion ; but being belieged 
by ſuch Officers as knew not how to ſtreighten or preſs them, they held out folong, that the 
Florentines were glad to buy them our at laſt, whereas they might as well have had them by 
Force. Ne queſtion but Antonio reſented it highly,and he had need to be a good Man,and of 
more than ordinary patience not to think of revenging himſelf, though with the Subyerſion 
of the whole City (if he could) and the Ruine of every private Cicizenz which is to be 
carefully prevented by every State, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. XVII. 


A Man is notto be diſobliged, and employed afterwards in any matter of 
Importance. 


Commonwealth is diligently to provide that no Citizen be entruſted in any weighty 

Aﬀair, who has received any remarkable injury. Claudius Nero (who divided 

the Army which was delagned to confront Hamibal, and marched away with a ſtrong party 
into /a Mara to joyn with the other Conful, and engage Aſdruba! betore he gor up with 
his Supplies to Hannibal) having formerly commanded the Reman Army in Spain againſt the 
ſaid A/drubal!, had come oft with Diſhonour; for though he had cncloſed Aſdruba! and his 
whole Army, and fo poſſeſt himlelt of all Paſſes, that he muſt either fight with diſadvantage, 
or periſh with hunger, yer he was over-reach'd with the Subtilty of the Carehaginzan, who 
dril'd him on with Pretended Overtures of Peace, till at length in the night he ſtole his 
Army thorow the Woods, and got oft where he was ſafe, "This paſſage being known in 
Rome, was no ſmall diminution to Nero's reputation both with rhe Senate and the People : 
Bur being afterwards made Conſul, and fent with an Army againſt Harwba!, he ventured 
upon that deſperate Counſel of Gividing the Army, which was a thing fo coubttul and un- 
certain in the Opinion of the Romans, that the City was in ſtrange anxicty and ſuſpence 
till they had the News of his Victory. I isreported that when Claudius Ners was que- 
ſtioncd afterwards by his Friends what it was that mov'd him to ſo hazardous an Enterprize, 
in which, without necef{ary provocation, he had ventured the whole Liberty of their 
Country? he anſwered, he had done it, becauſe he knew if he ſucceeded, he ſhould recover 
that honour which he had loft in Sparn ;, if he miſcarried, and his deſign ſhould have a con- 
trary end , he ſhould have had the fatisfaQtion to have been revenged of the City and Citi- 
Zens, by whom he had been ſo ingratefully, and fo indiſcreetly calumniated. And if the 
indigna- 


digious EfteRs it may have upon Perſons in a City not fo well conſtituted as that ;, and be- 
cauſe againſt theſe kind of Diforders (ro which all Common-wealths are ſubject) no certain 
Remedy can be preſcrib'd, ir follows that ro Common- wealth can be poſſibly perpetual, 
foraſmuch as a thoufand unexpected Accidents fall in to haſten its Deſtruction. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Nothing is more Honourable in a General, tham to foreſee the Deſrans of 
his Enemy. 


T was the Saying of Epaminondas the Theban, that no one Quality was more uſeful and 
nece{lary in a General, than to be able to kno the reſolutions and defigns of his Enemy, 
and: diſcover that by Conjefture, which he could nor do by any certain Intelligence. Nor 
is it difhcult only to underſtand his Deſigns, bur-his Actions ; and of thoſe Actions not only 
ſuch as are pertorm'd privately, or at a diltance, but {uch as are done (as it were) before his 
Face. Forit many times falls out, that when a Battle continues till night, he who has the 
better, believes he has the worlt ; and who has loſt all, ſuppoſes he has the Victory. Which 
miſtakes has put the Generals manv times upon pernicious Counſcls, as it bapned betwixr 
Brutus and Caſſius; tor Brutus having Defeared the Enemy with his Wing, Caſſius ſuppo- 
fing he had been Loſt, and his whole Body Diſpers'd, Killed himſelf in Diſpair. In our Times, | 
at the Battel of S. Cilicia in Lombardy, Francis King of France coming to an Engagement 
with the Swizzers, the Fight continued till Night : a Body of the $wz3ers remaining Entire, 
and hearing nothing of the Defeat and Execution of their Comrades, concluded the 
Viftory was Theirs, which Error was the occaſion that they Marched not off as they might 
have done, but kept their Ground till the next Morning, at which time they were charged 
apain, and overthrown. 
The fame Error had almoſt ruined the Arms of the Pope and King of Spain, who upon 
a falſe Alarm of the ViEtory of the Swizzers, paſſed the Po, and advanced ſo far, that 
e're they were aware they had like to have fallen into the Mouths of the Victorious Frenchs 
The like fell out of Old in the Camps of the R:mans and Aqui ; Sempronius the Conſul 
being Commanded out with an Army againſt the Enemy, and Forcing him to a Battle, ir 
continued till Night without any viſible Advantage on cither fide. Night coming on, and 
both Armies ſufficiently ſpent, neicher of them retic'd to their Camps, bur betook them- 
ſelves to the Neighbouring Hills, where they believed they ſhould be more ſafe. "The Rs- 
man Army divided into two parts, one went with the Conſul, and the other with Tempa- 
nius the Centurion, by whoſe Courage the R1man Army was preſerved that Day. The 
next Morning the Conſul hearing no more of the Enemy, Retreated towards Rome ;, the 
£qui with their Army did the ſame, for both of them, though they had been beaten, and 
marched away without regarding the Lofs or Piunder of their Camps. It hapened that Tem- 
panius being behind with his Squadron, and Marching off as the reſt, he took certain of 
the Wounded qr Priſoners, who inform'd him that their Generals were gone out of the 
Field, and had quitted their Camps. Upon Enquiry finding it to be true, he entered into 
the Reman, and Secured it, but the Enemies Camp was given in Prey to the Souldier, after 
which he returned with Victory to Rome, which Victory conſiſted only in having the firſt 
Intelligence of the Enemies Diſorder : from whence it is. obſervable that rwo Armies En- 
gaged, may be each of them in the ſame Diltrefs and Deſpair, and that that Army goes away 
with the Victory which has firſt notice of the Neceflites of the other, and of this 1 ſhall 
give a pregnant Example of Jate days, and at hume. In the Year 149Sthe Florentines had 
a great Army in the Country of Piſa, and had Befieged that City very cloſe. The Vene- 
tian having undertaken its ProteCtion, and ſeeing noother Way to relieve it; to divert the 
Enemy, and remove the War, they refolved to Invade the Territory of the Florentines, to 
which purpoſe they Raiſed a ſtrong Army, Marched into their Country by the Val ds Lame- 
na, Poſlefled themſelves of the 'T'own of Marradi, and Belieged the Cattle of Caſtiglzone 
which ſtands above upon an Hill. The Florentines upon the Alarm reſolved to relieve Mar» 
radi, and yet not weaken their Army before Piſa, whereupon they raiſed a new Army both 
Horſe and Foor, and ſent them thither under the Command of Facopo Luarto Appiano 
(Lord of Piombino) and the Count Rinuccio da Marciany. "The Florentine Army being 
conducted to the Hills, the Venetian raiſed his Sicge before Caſe:g/ione, and Retreated into the 
Town: 
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Town : the Armies being in this Poſture, and Facing one another tor ſeveral Days, both of 
them ſuffered exceedingly tor want of all manner of Proviſions ; at length neither of them 
being very earneſt to come to a Battel, and each of them being ignorant of the others 
Diſtreſs, they reſolved the next Morning to break up their Camp, and each of them to re- 
tire, the Venetian towards Berzighela and Faenza, and the Florentine towards Caſaglia and 
Myrzelo, The Morning being come, and the Baggage ſent away before, a poor Woman 
hapned to come into the Florentine Camp, from Marradi, to fee ſome of her Relations who 
were in the ſervice of the Florentine : by this Woman the Florentine Generals had notice 
that the Venerians were gone 3 whereupon re-aſluming their Courage, they altered their 
Counſcls, purſued the Enemy, and writ Letters to Florence, that they had not only beaten 
the Venetians, but made an endof the War. Which Vidtory proceeded from nothiog but 
becauſe they had the firſt News of the Retreat of the Enemy, which if it had come to the 
other (ide, as it did to them, the conſequence would have been the ſame, and the Florentines 
have been beaten. 


CHAP. XIX 


Whether for the Government of the Multitude, Obſequiouſneſs and Indulgence 
be more neceſſary than Puniſhment. 


HE Roman Common-wealth was perplexed with the Difſentions betwixt the Nobiliry, 
and the People; nevertheleſs, their Foreign Wars requiring it, they tent forth with 
their Armies, Dnintius and Appius Claudius: Appius being Rough, and Cruel in his Com- 
mands, was ſo ill obeyed by his Soldiers, that he was Defeated, and fl:d out of his Pro- 
vince. LDuintius being more Gentle and Benign, was better obeyed, and carried the Vis 
Ctory where he wasz from whence it appears more conducing to the well Governing of a 
Mulritude, to be rather Obliging,than Proud ; and Pitiful, than Cruel, However Cornelius 
Tacitus tells us, (and many others are of his mind) In multitudine regend? plus Puna quam 
Obſequium valet, That to the managing of a Multitude, Severity is more requiſite than Mildneſs, 
And I think both' may be true to this Diſtin&tion, of Companions and Subjects ; if thoſe 
under your Command be Companions and fellow Citizens with you, you cannot ſecurely 
uſe them with that Severity, of which Tacitus ſpeaks; for the People of Rome having equal 
Authority with the Nobility, was not to be uſed Ruggedly by any Man that was put over 
them for but a while, And it has been many times ſeen that the Roman Generals, who 
behaved themſelves amicably towards their Soldiers, and governed them with Mildneſfs, 
have done greater things than thoſe who uſed them with Auſterity, and kept them in per- 
petual Fear, unleſs they were endued with more than ordinary Virtue, like Manlius Torqua- 
tus. But he whoſe Command is over his Subjes, (of whom Cornelius ſpeaks) is to have 
a care they grow not Inſolent, and contemn him for his Eaſineſs, and there, is rather to ule 
Severity than Gentleneſs with them ; yet that is to be done (too) with ſuch Moderation, 
that they may be kept from abhorring him ; for the Hatred of the Subje&t is never good 
for a Prince, and the beſt way to prevent it, is by not interrupting the SubjeCt in the. quiet 
Enjoyment of his Eſtate; for Blood (unleſs there be ſome deſign of Rapacity under ir) no 
Prince does deſire it, but upon ſome Extraordinary Neceſſity, and that Neceflity happens bur 
ſeldom. But when Cruelty and Rapine meet together in the nature of one Perſon, there ne- 
ver wants Defire, nor Pretences for Cruelty, asI have demonſtrated largely in another Trea- 
tiſe upon this occaſion, Luintius therefore deſerved more Praile than Appius deſerved : 
and the Saying of Tacztus is true enough with the aforeſaid Reſtriction,but not in the Caſe of 
Appins : and becauſe I have ſpoken of Kindneſs and Severity, I will give you oneExample, 
how Mildneſs prevailed more upon the Faliſci, than Violence could do. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X% 


One inſtance of Humanity wrought more upon the Faliſci, than all the Force of 
the Romans. 


Amillus having Belieged the Fa'yſcs, and attempted many things againſt them but in 
'<$ vain, a School-maſter who had the Tuition ot ſeveral of the Principal young Gendle- 
men of that City, thinking to gratifie Camilus, and ingratiate with the People of Reme, 
carrying them out of the Walls, under pretence' of Exerciſe and Recreation, he conveyed 
them all into the Camp of Camillus, and preſenting them to him, told him, that by their 
means he might become Maſter of the Town: Camullus was fo far from accepting his pre- 
ſent, that he cauſed the Pedagogue to be ſtrip'd, and his Hands tied behind him, and then 
putting a Rod into every one of the Young Gentlemens Hands, he cauſed them to ſcourge 
him back again into the Town : which piece of Humanity and Juſtice when the Cirizens 
underſtood, they reſolved ro defend themſelves no longer, and ſo immediately Surrendred: 
a great Examp'e doubtleſs, and by which we may learn, that many times Kindneſs and Ge- 
neroſity moves an Enemy more than all the Force and Artifice of War; for 'tis frequently 
ſeen that thoſe Provinces and Cities which no Violence or Stratagem have ſubdued,have been 
melted and wrought upon by one fingle AM of Pity, Chaſtity, or Liberality : and of this 
Hiſtory is full of many other Examples beſides. Pyrrhus could not be got out of Italy by 
all the Power of the Romans ;, and yet Fabritius ſent him packing by one aCt of Generoſity, 
and that was giving him notice that ſome of his Intimates would Poiſon him, and had made 
overtures to the Romans to that purpoſe. Again, Scipio Africanus got not ſv much horour 
by the taking of Carthage, as he did by one ACt of Chaſtity, when he ſent home a young 
Beautiful Lady ( that was taken Priſoner, and Preſented to him) untouch'd to her Husband 
for at the news of that one AC, all Spam was aſtoniſhed, and began to admire the Virtue 
and Innocence of the Romans, which Virtue is a thing fo univerſally Celebrated, that there 
are no great perſons endued with ir, but are highly Eſteemed by all People, as appears by 
all Erhicks, Politicks, and Hiſtory, among which, che Hiſtory of Xenophon is abundantly 
Copious, in Demonſtrating what Honours and what Vidories accrewed to Cyrus upon the 
bare Account of his Afﬀability and Mildneſs; and how he was never Guilty of the leaſt Pride, 
or Cruelty, or Luxury, or any other Vice that dehiles the Converſation of Man. Never- 
theleſs, ſeeing Hanmbal! did the ſame things, and by a contrary way, it will not be amiſs in 
the next Chapter to enquire the reaſon. 
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Flow it came to paſs that Hannibal by Methods quite contrary to what were 
praftiſed by Scipio , did the ſame things in Italy, that the other did 
71 Spain, 
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Doubt not but it may ſeem ſtrange to ſome People, that other Captains who have taken a 
quite contrary way to what is preſcribed in my laſt Chapter, ſhould notwithſtanding have 
had the ſame ſucceſs ; for from thence it ſeems to follow, that Viftory does not Depend 
either upon Humanity or Juſtice, when we ſee the ſame Praiſe and Reputation acquir'd by 
quite contrary Habits : and to prove this, we need not go far for Examples, the lame Scipso 
whom we mentioned before, being with an Army in Spain, carried himſelf with ſo much 
Piety, and Juſtice, and Liberalicy to all people, that he got the love of the whole Provinee : 
on the other ſide we ſee Hannibal in Iraly Ating quite contrary, and with Violence, Cruelty, 
Rapine, and all manner ot Infidelity perſecuting the people, and yet with the ſame laudable 
ets as Scipio had in Spain. And conſidering with my Far what might be the reaſon, they 
ſeemed to me to be ſeveral. The firſt is, becauſe Men are Studious of Novelty, and that 
not only thoſe who are under Slavery or SubjeCtion, but rhoſe who are Free, andin Peace ; 
for (as is ſaid before) Men are as well fatiated with Happineſs, as Afiited with Miſery. 
This defire (therefore) of change opens a door to any Man that Invades a Province 
with any conſiderable Force: if he be a Foreigner, they all follow after him, it a Native, 
they attend him, Aſſiſt him, and Encourage him: fo that let him take which way he pleales, 
he muſt needs make great progreſs in thoſe places. Again, people are genetally excited 
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two ways, either by Love, or by Fear ; ſo that he that is Feared, is often times as readily 
Obeyed as he that is Beloved, and ſometimes more. Ir is not material therefore ro a Cum- 
mander which of theſe two ways he rakes; for if he be a Virtuous Perſon, ard of any 
extraordinary Faculties, he will be admired by the People, as Hannibal! and Scipio were, 
whoſe great Worth efftaced, or covered all the Faults-that they commirted. Bur in either ot 
theſe two ways, great Inconveniences may ariſe, and ſuch as may Ruine a Prince, For he 
who deſires to be Beloved, upon the leaſt exceſs or Immoderation in his Courtſhip, is ſub- 
je& to be deſpiſed ; and he on the other ſide who cffeQts to be Feared, vpnn the leaſt extra- 
vagance, makes himſelf Odious : and to keep the middle way exaCtly, is not potlible to our 
Nature ; wherefore it is neceflary to thoſe who exceed in either kind, to Artone for it with 
ſome extraordinary Virtue, as Hamibal and Scipio did, who though perſons of great Pru- 
dence and Condudt, yer it appeared that both of them ſuffered by their manner of Living, 
as well as they were Advanced. Their Advancement is mentioned before; their Suffcrings 
(as to Scipio) was the Rebellion of his Army, and part of his Friends in Spain, which pro- 
ceeded from nothing but want of being feared, for men are naturally ſo unquiet, that every 
little Door that is opened to their Ambition, ſets them agog, and aboliſhes all that love 
which they ow'*d'to their Prince for his Humanity towards them, as 1in this Example of 
the Friends and Army of Scipio; wherefore Scipio was Conſtrained to make uſe of that 
ſeveriry in ſome meaſure, which he had always declined. As to Hannibal, there is not any 
particular Example where his Cruelty or Infideliry did him hurt ; only it may be tuppouſed 
that they were the occaſion why Naples and ſeveral other Towns ſtood fo firm to the Re- 
mans. It is plain likewiſe that his Boldneſs and Impiety made him more OJious to the 
People of Rome, than all the Enemies that ever that City had : for whereas when Pyrrbus 
was with a great Army in Italy, they gave him notice of a Deſign on foot ro have poiſoned 
him, they were fo inveterate againſt Hannibal, that they never torgave him, but when they 
had Defeated and Difarm'd him, -they purſued him ro Death. And theſe fad inconve- 
niences hapned ro Hannibal from no other Cauſes, but becaufe te was Impicus, Untaithtul 
and Cruel: but then on the other ſide he had the advantage of being admired of all Wri- 
ters for keeping his Army without any Mutiny or Diſſention either againſt him, or among 
themſelves, though it conſiſted of ſo many different Nations, which could be derived from 
nothing but the awe and Terror of his perſon ; which Terror was fo great, (conſidered with 
the reputation and aurhority that he received from his Valour) that thereby he kept his 
Soldiers United and Quiet, I conclude therefore, it imports not much which way a Ge- 
neral takes, ſo there be any great Excellence in him to recommend it ; for (as is ſaid before) 
both in the' one and the other there is Danger and Defect, it there be not ſome Extraordi- 
nary Virtue to balance it. And if Hannibal and Scipio, one by Laudable, and the other by 
[2nominious and Deteſtable ways arrived at the farne end, and had the fame cfteCts, I think 
it convenient in my next Chapter to Diſcourſe of two Roman Citizens, who by divers ways 
but both honourable) arrived at the ſame pitch of Glory and Renown, 
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CHAP... 


Tow the Auſterity of Manlius Torquatus, and the Humanity of Valcrius 
Corvinus, gain'd each of them the ſame Honour and Reputation. 


Here were two Famous Caprains Contemporary in Rome, Manlius Torquatus, and Va- 

lerins Corvinusboth of them equal in Courage, and equalin their Triumphs, and each of 
them(as to the Enemy) acquir'd all with equal Virtue and Terror ; but as to their own Armies, 
and manner of Diſcipline, it was 'quite different. Manlins Commanded with all kind of 
ſeverity, excuſed his Soldiers from no Labour, nor no Puniſhment. Valerius on the other 
fide uſed them with as much Gentleneſs and Familiarity : Manlius to keep his Soldicrs 
ſtrialy to their Diſcipline, Executed his own Son'; which Valerius was fo far from imitating, 
that he never offended any man : yer in this great diverſity of Condu, the Effets were 
the ſame, bothas to the Enemy, the Common-wealth, and themſelves ; for none of their 
Soldiers ever declin'd Fighting ; none of them Rebelled, or ſo much as diſputed their 
Commands, though the Difcipine of Manlius was fo ſevere, that afterwards all exceflive 
and extravagant Commands were called Manliana Imperia : in which place it is not amiſs 
to enquire how it came to paſs that Manlius was conſtrained to ſo Rigorous a method ; what 
# was that made Palerius comport himſelf fo Mildly : How it was that this different way 
of proceeding ſhould have the ſame Effet ; and laſt of all, which of the tws is moſt Wor- 


thy 
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thy to be imitared. It Man{zus be conlidered as he is1epretented by the Hiſtorian, he will 
be found to be very Valianr, carrying himſelf with great. Piety to his Father, and C untry, 
and with great Reverence to his Superiors, which appeared by his defence of his Father 
with the hazard of his own lite againſt a Tribune who accuſed him ; and- by his fighting 
with the Gaul ; in the behalf of his Country, which notwithſtanding he wou!ld not under + 
take without orders from the Conſulz for when he ſaw a vaſt Man, of a prodigious pro- 
portion, marching forth upon the Bridge, and challenging any of the Remans, he went mo- 
deitly to the Conſul for leave, and told him, Injuſſu tuo adverſus hoſtem nunquam pugnabo, 
non ſi certam wviftoriam videam : Without your Permiſſion I will never engage with the Enemy, 
though I was ſure to overcome: And the Con{ul giving him leave, he conquered his Enemy. 
When therefore a Man of his conſtitution arrives at ſuch a command, he dcelires all Men 
may be as punctual as himſelf ; and being naturally brave, he commands brave things, and 
when they are once commanded, requires that they be executed exactly ; and this is a cers 
tain Rule, when yreat things are commanded, ſtrict obedience mult be expected, other wite 
your Enterprize muſt fail. That therefore thoſe under your command may be the more 
obedient to your Commands, it is neceflary that you command aright ; and he commands 
right, who compares his own Quality and Condition with the Quality and Condition of 
thoſe they Command ; if he finds them proporticnable, then he may Command, it other- 
wile, he is to forbear; and therefore that ſaying was not amits, that to keep a Common- 
wealth in ſubjeCtion by violence, it was convenient that there ſhould be a proportion be- 
twixt the perſons forced, and forcing ; and whilſt that proportion laſted, the violence might 
laſt roo: but when that proportion was diſſolved, and he that was forced grew {tronger 
than he that offered it, it was to be doubred much his Authority would not hold long. But 
to return, great things therefore, and magnificent , are not to be commanded but by a Man 
that is great and magnificent himſelf ; and he who is ſo conſtituted, having once commanded 
th:m, cannot expect, that Mildneſs or Gentleneſs will prevail with his ſubjects toexecute 
them : bur he that is not of this Greatneſs and Magnihcence of Mind, is by no means io 
command extraordinary things ; and it his commands be but ordinary, his humanity may 
do well enough, for ordinary puniſhments are not imputed to the Prince, but to the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the place : {o that we may conclude Manila was conſtrained to that ſe- 
verity by his natural remper and complexion ; and ſuch Perſons are many times of great 
importance to a Commonwealth, becauſe by the cxaCtneſs of their own lives, and the 
ſriftnels of their diſcipline, they revive the old Laws, and reduce every thing towards its 
hrſt Principles. 

And if a State could be ſo happy tv» have ſuch Perſons ſucceeding one another in :ny 
reaſonable time, as by their examples would not only renew the Laws, reſtrain Vice, ard re- 
move every thing that tended to its Ruine or Corruption, that State would be immortal. So 
then Manlius was a ſevere Man, and kept up the Roman diſcipline exa&tly, prompted firlt 
by his own Nature, and then by a ſtrong delire to have that obeyed, which his own inclina- 
tion had conſtrained him to Command. Valerins Corvinus on the other fide might exer- 
ciſe his Gentleneſs without inconvenience, becauſe he commanded nothing extraord nary, 
or contrary to the Cuſtcms of the R:mans at that rime + which Cuſtom , being good, w:g 
ſufficient to honour him, and not very troubleſum to obſerve, whereby it hapned that Va- 
lerius was not neceſſitated to puniſh oftcnders, becauſe there were bur very few of that 
fort, and when there were any, their puniſhment ( as is ſaid before.) was imputed to the 
Laws, and not to the cruelty of the Prince; by which it tel] out that Valerivs had an op- 
portunity by his Gentleneſs to gain both Aﬀection and Authority in the Army, which was 
the cauſe that the Souldiers being equally obedient to one as well as the other, though their 
humours and diſcipline were different, yer they might do the fame things, and their Actions 
have the fame Effects. If any are defirous to imitate either of them, they will do well to 
have a care of running into the ſame errors as Scipjo and Hannibal did before, which is'nor 
to be prevented any other way, but by ſingular Viriuc ard Induſtry. Theſe things being 
ſo, it remains now that we enquire which of theſe rwo.ways are moſt laudable to follow, 
and it is the harder to reſolve, becauſe I find Authors ate ſtrangely divided, fume for one 
way, and others for the other. Nevertheleſs, they who pretend ro write how a Prince is 
to govern, are more inclinable to Valerius than Manlius, and Xenophow in his character of 
Crus jumps exaRtly with Livy's deſcription of Valerius, eſpecially in his Expedition againſt 
the Samnites when he was Conſul: For the Morning before the Fight he made a Speech to 
his Souldiers with that Mildneſs and Humanity, that the Hiſtorian tells us, Non ali4s milits 
familiarior dux fuit , inter infimos militum omnia haud gravate munia obeundo. In ludo 
preterea militari, cum velocitath, viriumque mter ſe equales certamina meunt, comiter facily 
vincere, 4c vincs, vulty eodem 5, nes quenquam aſpernars parem qui ſe offerret , fatty beni2nus 
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pro me; diets, baud minus libertatts aliens quam ſue dipmtatis memor , © quo mil popu: 
larins oſt) quibus artibus petierat Magrſtratum , niſdem gerebat. No General was ever more 
familiar with his Soldiers ;, no Soldiey too mean for him to converſo with, no Office tov baſe for 
him to undertake, In their Military Recreations when they ran, or wreſtled for a Prize, þy 
gould not only Run or Wreſlle, but win or liſe, be overcome, or conquer, with the ſame evenneſ;, 
and unconcemment :, nor did he ever diſaam or refuſe any Mau that challenged him, In lis 
Attons , he was bountiful, as -occaſion was offered , m his Words , be was as mindſul of other 
Peoples Liberty, as of his own Dignity, a d (which 1s the meſt gratefut thing to the People in 
the Warld) the ſame Arts which he »fcd in the cbtaining, the ſame he exerciJed in the 1, lmave- 
ment of his Magiſt racy. G ; ; 

Livy (peaks likewile very honorably ot Manlus acknowledging that his Severity upon 
his Son, made the whole Army ſo obedient, and diligent, that it was the occation of their 
Victory againſt the Lacins ; and he goes fo far in his praiſe, that atter- he has given an exact 
Account ct the Battel and Victory, and delcribed all the dangers and dithicultics to which 
the Romans were expoſed; he concludes that ir was only the Conduct and Courage of Adan. 
lius that got the Victory that Day ; and afterwarrs comparing the ſtrength of both Armies, 
he does not icruple to ſay , that on which {ide foever Manlms had been, that ſide would 
certainly have had the Day. Which being ſo, makes my queſtion very hard to determine + 
nevertheleſs, that it may not be altogether unrelolved, I Conccive that in a Citizen brought 
up under the ſtrifneſs of a Commonwealth, the way of Manl ins weou'd be beſt, and 
leaſt ſubje& to danger, becauſe it ſeems molt tor the intereſt of the Public, and nor at all 
procecding from private Ambition ; belides, to carry ones ſelt ſeverely to every body, and 
purſue nothing but the benefit of the Public, is not a way to make Parties, or Friends, 
without which there can be no troubles in a State, $0 that he who proceeds in that man- 
ner, muſt needs be very uſeful, and not at all ſuſpictous to the State. Bur the way of Va- 
lerius is quite contrary ; for though the Commonwealth reaps the ſame fruits as in the 
other ; yet jealoufics will ariſe, and People will be feartul thai in the end his great favour 
among the Souldiers will be employed to ſer up himſelf, with very ill conjequences upon 
their Liberty. And if in Publicola'stime theſe ill Effefts did not happen, it was becauſe 
as then the Mimds of the Romans were not corrupt , nor had he been long enough in 
Authority. But if we confider a Prince, as Xenophon did, in that caſe we muſt leave 
Manlivs, and follow Paleris clearly; becauſe a Prince is by all means to endeavour the 
obedience of his Subje&s and Soldiers by ways of Amity and Kindneſs, T hey will be 
Obedient, if they find him Virtuous, and a ſtrict obſerver of his Laws; they will love 
him, if they ſee him courteous, and affable, and merciful, and enducd with all the good 
qualities which were in Valeriws , and which NXenophon attributes to Cyrws, For to be 
particularly beloved, and have an Army true to his inrerelt, is 9y/tar onminm, and anſwers 
ro all other Policies of State. But it is otherwife when an Army is commanded by one 
who is a Citizen of the ſame Ciry with the reſt of his Army ; for he is ſubject ro the fame 
Laws and Magiſtrates as well as they. In the Annals of Venice we read, that in former 
times the Venetian Galleys returning from ſome Expedition, and lying ncar the Town, 
there happened a quarrel berwixt the Citizens and che Seamen, which proceeded fo far, 
that it came to a Tumult,both ſides betook themſelves to their Armes,ard ncicher the Power 
of their Othcers, the Reverence of the Citizens, northe Authority of the Magiſtrate was 
able to quiet them: But as ſoon as a certain Gentleman appeared, who had commanded 
them the year before , remembring with what courteſie he had behaved hini{clf , their 
Kindneſs to him prevail'd above all other courſes, and they gave over the Combar, and 
retir'd; bur that afteCtion, and ready obedicnce to his Commands, colt the poor Gentle- 
man very dear; for thereby he became fo obnoxious to the Senate, that not long after, they 
ſecured themſelves againſt him, either by impriſonment or dcath. I conclude then, that 
a Prince may better follow the example of Va/erius ; but toa Citizen, it is dangerous both 
to himſelf and the State : to the State, becauſe: that way leads directly ro 'Tyrenny ; to 
himſelf, becauſe (let his intentions be never ſv innocent) he will certainly be lulpeCted, 
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and bring himſelf in danger. So on the other fide, the ſeverity of Manlius is as perni- 
ciousin a Prince, but in a Citizen it is convenient, and particularly for the State ; for it ne- 
ver docs hurt, it the hatred which follows your ſeverity be not cncreaſed by a j-aloulie of 
your great virtue and reputation, as it happen'd to Camillus. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII 


Cpon what Occaſron Camillus was baniſhed from Rome. 


E have concluded in the Chavter betore, that to imitate Valerius may prejudic: 
your Country, and yc.ur ſelf - and that to imitate Manizus may be convenient f:.1 
your felt, and prejudicial to your Cew:ry ; which Opinion is much confirmed by the catc 
of Caniilus, whoſe Proceedings were more like Manlins, than Valerins ; tor which 1ea- 
ſon, Livy ſpeaking of him tells us, Ejus wirtutem Milites cderant, & murabaniur. 1s; 
Iirtue was both odious, and admirable to his Souldiers. "That which made him admired was 
his Diligence, Prudence, Mpnanimity, and Conduct : "That which made him hated was, 
tht he was more Scvere in Puniſhing, than Liberal in Rewarding. And of this hard 
Livy gives theſe following reatons : Firlt, becauſe he caufed the Money which was made 
of the Guods of the Verentes to be aypiied ro Public ute, and not diſtributed with the 
re!t of the Prey: Next, becauſe in his Triumphal Chariot he cauſed himielt to be drawn 
by fuur whiic Horſes, which was accounted fo great a Piece of Arrogance,that it was thoupht 
he did it to equalize the Sun. A third was, thathe had devotcda tenth part of the Spoils 
of the Veientes to Apollo, which (to keep his Vow ) was to be taken back again from the 
Soldiers who had got it in their Clutches. From whence it may be obſerved, that nothing 
makes a Pricce more odious to the People, than to deprive them of their Polk (ons, which 
15a thing of fo grear Importance, that it is never forgotten, becauſe upon every little wanr, 
it comes freſh into their Memories; and Men bcing daily ſubjeEt tothoſe Wants, will daily 
remember itz and next to this is, being Infolent and Proud, which is likewile extreamly 
odious tro the People, eſpecially it they be free. And aithough perhaps no Detriment ac- 
crues to them from his Pride, yet they arc obſerved always to deteſt him that uſes ir. Sv 
that a great Perſon is to avoid it as a Rock, becauſe it begets Hatred, and that without any 
advantage, Which makes it a very raſh, and imprudent "Thing. 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


The Þ rolongation of Commiſſions brought Rome firſt into Servitude. 


found to proceed partly from the Diftecences about the Agrarian Law, and partly from 
Prorogation of their Magiſtrates; which errors, had they been known in Time, and due 
Remedies applicd , would not have been fo pernicious, but Rome might have enjoyed her 
freedom longer, and perhaps with more quiet. For though trom the prolongation of 
Offices, there were no tumults nor ſcditions ro be ſeen in that City ; yet it was clear that 
thoſe Magiſtrates whichwere continued took much vpon them,and by degrees their Power 
and Authority became a great prejudice to the Liberty of the State. Hed all the Citizens 
who were continued, been wiſe, and honeſt like L. Lum, they would not have _ 
this inconvenience. The goodneſs of Quintius appeared in one thing very remarkably : 
Mecting b-ing appointed for Accommodation of the Differences betwixt the Nob; ilty,and he 
People ; the People continued their authority to their Tribunes another year, as believing 
them very proper to reliſt the ambition of the Nobles : The Senate to retaliate upon the 
Pc ople, and ſhow themſelves as conſiderable as they, continued the Conſulſhip rv Duintzw : 
But Luintius retuſed it abſolutely, alledging that ill examples were to be ſtifled, and not 
encreaſed by others that - were worſe, and therefore prefſed them to the EleCtion of new 
Conſuls, and prevailed with much Importunity ard Contention. Had the reſt of the Roman 
Citizens imitated this Perſon, they had never admitted that cuſtom of proroguing of Ma- 
giſtrates, and then the prolongation of their Commands in the Army had never been 
introduced, which very thing, wasat length the ruine of that Conmmonwealth. "The firlt 
Perſon whol Commithon aceulett in Reme, Was P. Philo, who having belieged Pale- 
polis, and by the time his Confulſhip was to expire, reduced it to tuch extremity, that the 
victory ſeemed already in his hands. 'The Senate would nor fend another to jucceed him, 
but continued his authority with the Title of Procon/idl, which thing (trough done then 
upon grave Con{fideration, and tor the benetit of the Public) proved afterwards of ſuch 
jt 


F the diſflolution of the Roman Commonwealth be accurately conlidered, it will be 
the 
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ill conſequence, that it brovght that City in ſervitude and ſlavery : For- by how much their 
Wars were more remote, by ſo much they thought theſe Prorogations convenient ; from 
whence it happned, that fewer of the Romans were prepared tor Military Commands, and 
the Giory of their Victories redounded but to few : and belides, he whoſe Commiſſion 
was reriew'd, and had been a long time accuſtomed tothe Army, might inſinuate ſo, ard 
gain {uch en imercſt in it, as might make it diſclaim the Senate, and acknowledg no Head 
but their General. "This it was that enabled Marius and $y//a to debauch the Army ;, this 
was it thut enabled Ceſar to conquer his Native Country ; which miſeries had never hap- 
ned, had not that Cultom of continuing Magiſtrates and Commanders been introduced, 
If it bz objected, thar their great aftairs could not have been managed at fo preat a di- 
-nce, without that Frorogation of Commands ;, 1 aniwer, that 'tis poſſible their Em- 
pire might have been longer befure it came to that height ; tu” then :t would have been 
more laſting, for the Adverſary would never have been able to have erected a Monarchy, 
and dcltroyed their Liberty to ſoon. 
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CHAP. AXY. 


Of the Poverty of Cincinnatus and ſeveral other Citizens of Rome. 


E have faid elſewhere, That nothing is of more importance to the conſervation of 

the Liberty of a Siate, than to keep the Citizens low, and from being too weal- 

thy. Whether there was ary Law to thar pur pole, ur what that Law was, I muſt acknow- 
ledge my ignorance, (eſpecially when 1 conſider with what zeal and paſhon the Agrarian 
was oppoſed) yet *tis clear by experience, that for 400 Years after the building of Rome, 
that City was in very great Poverty : And it is probable the great cauſe of it was, that 
Poverty was no impediment to Preterment : Virtue was the only thing required in the Ele- 
Ction of Magiſtrates, and the diſtribution of Othces ; and whereever it was found, let the 
Perſon or family be never ſo Poor, it was ſure to be advanced ; which manner of living, 
made Riches contemptible: And this is manifeſt by the following example. Mznurius the 
Conſul being circumvented, and he and his whole Army, as it were, block d up by the 
Aqui, the Romans were fo poſlels'd with the danger of their Army, that they betook 
themiclves to the Crearion of a DiCtator, which is their laſt remedy in their greateſt affli- 
Ctions : They concluded upon L. Luintins Cincinnatus, who was then (when they ſent for 
him) in a little Country Farm at Flough, which Livy magnifies exceedingly, and ſays ; 
Opera pretium eft audire, qui omnia pre divitis bumana ſpernunt, neque honors magno locum, 
neque wvintuti putant efſe, mſt effuie aſfiuant opes: It u pleaſant to hear ſome People talk of 
Riches, as if nothing in this Wirld were comparable to them, as if all Honour and Virtue 
depended only upon the Eſtate. Cnicinnatus (as 1 ſaid before) was at Plough in his Farm, 
(which conliited only of tour Acres of Ground) when the Embaſſadors came to him from 
the Senate to ſalute him DiCtator, and ro remonſtrate cheir Diſtreſs. Having received their 
mage, be made no delay, but called immediatety for his Robe, came direCtiy tor Rome, 
rzis'd his Army, and maiched away for the Relict of Minutius : Having defeated the 
Enemy, and pillaged thei Camp, he would not ſuffer the Army of Minutius to participate 
in the prize, telling him, I do not think, it reaſonable that you ſhould have ſhare in the Prey, 
who was ſo near being a Prey your ſelf. After which he degraded Mimutius of his Contul- 
ſhip, and made him only a Legate with this Exprethon ; Tou ſhall continue here in this Sta» 
tion, till you learn to behave your ſelf more like a Conſul. Ihe fume DiCtator, in the ſame 
Expedition, made L. Tarqumns the Malter ot his Horſe, though he had none to be Maſter of 
his owt, tor his Poverty was ſuch, he was forced to ſerve on foot. *Tis remaikable 
how iu thoſe dayes Poverty and Honour were not fo inconliſtent as now, and that to an cx- 
cellent and worthy Perfou as Cincinnatus was, four Acres of Land was a ſufficient Eltate. 
In the days of Arrilius Reguius Poverty was in the ſame reputation ; for being at the head 
of an Army in Africa, ard having conquered the Carthaginians, he made it his requeſt to 
the Senate that he might be permitted to come home, and hu:band his own Farm, which 
his Servants had negle&cd. And this Frugality of the Romans is exceedingly wonderful ; 
for looking for nothing but Praiſe and Hunour from their Victories, they brought all their 
prize iuco the Public 'Treafury : And doubtleſs had Regulus propoſed any thing of advan- 
rageto himlelt by that War, he could never have been concerned to have had his fuur 
Acres negictted by his Servants. Nor was the Modeſty and Magnanimity ot the Romans 
ieſs remarkable, who being put imo Command, and placed at the Head of an Army,thought 
them- 
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themſelves above any Prince ; no King, no Common-wealth was able to diſmay them : But 
when their Commiſh>ns expired, and they were returned privately to their Houles ; no body 
ſo Frugal, no body fo Humble, no body fo Laborious, fo obedient to the Magiſtrates, or 
reſpectful t> their Superiours as they ; inſorauch that one would have thought it impoſlible 
the ſame Minds ſhould have been capable of ſuch ſtrange alterations. And this Poverty 
continued till the time of Paulus Emilius [which was the laſt age of that Common-wealth's 
happineſs) for though he by his T riumph enriched the whole City, yet not regarding [:is 
own Fortunes, he continued poor himſelf, and Poverry was in that eſteem, that Pauius ro 
gratifie and encourage one of his Sons-in- Law whohad behaved himſelf bravely in thoſe 
Wars, gave him a vilver Cup, which was the firſt piece of Plate that ever was ſeen in his 
Family. And here | have a fair occaſion to enlarge upon Poverty, an1 ſhaw how much 
more uſeful it is ro Mankind than Riches, and how many Excellent Arts it has produced and 
improved, which Riches and Luxury have deſtroyed : But this having been treated of 19 
amply by other people before, I ſhall mention it no farther at this time. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Women are many times the Deſtru@ion of States. 


N the City of Ardea there was a great Controverſie betwixt the Patricis and the people, 
I about the Marriage of a young Lady ; who being a great Fortune, had a great many 
Servants, but more eſpecially two, one of them a Patrician, the other a Plebean. Her 
Father being Dead, her Guardian would needs beſtow her upon the Plebean ;, her Mother 
was for the Nobleman ; not agreeing among themſelves, it came to a Tumult, and by de- 
grees to Blows z inſomuch as the whole Nobility appeared in Arms for the one, and all the 
pzople for the other. The reſult was, the people being beaten out of the Town, and 
ſending to the Vole: for Aid, the Nobles ſent to Rome. "The Volſc: were readieſt, and com- 
ing firlt co the afiſtance of the Plebeans, they clap'd down before the Town. They had 
not Entrench'd themſelves long, but the Reman Army came upon their backs, and ſhut 
them up betwixt the T'own and them ; infomuch that they were quickly diſtreſſed, and 
forced to Surrender at diſcretion: "The Romans entred the Town, Killed all that were 
acceſlary to the Sedition, and ſetled their Aﬀairs. In which paſſage there are many obſerv- 
able things. Firſt, we ſee Women have been the occaſion of much Deſolation, Prejudice, 
and Diſſention : The Rape of Lucrece loſt the Tarquins their Government ; the attempt 
upon Virginia, was the ruine of the Decem-virs. And Ariſtotle in his Politicks impures 
the abomination of 'Tyranny to the injurics they do to-the people upon the account of Wo- 
men, by their Debauchments, their Violences, or Adulteries, as we have (ſhow'd at large 
in our Chapter abour Conſpiracies. So that in; the Government of any Kingdom or 
Common: wealth, thofe things gre not to be reckon 'd as 'T rifles, but as the occaſions of much 
Miſchief, and are by all means to be prevented, before the Rancor has taken too deep roor, 
and is not to be cured, but by the Deſtruction of the State : as it hapned to the Ardeates, 
who let it go ſo long among their tellow Cicizens, that art laſt they came to an ab{olute dis 
vilion not to be compoſed nor fetled, but by Foreign Aſſiſtance, which is always the fore- 
runner of Servitude and Slavery. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Flaw the Civil Diſcords in a City, are to be compoſed, aud of the Falſity 
of that Opinion, That the let way to keep a City in SutjeFion, is to keep 
it divided. 


FN the Reconciliation of a City that is labouring under Civil Diflentions, we are to follow 

the Example of the Reman Conſuls, and obſerve their method in compoling the diltra- 
ctions among the Ardeates, which was by cutting oft the Chiet Actors, and Conkicating their 
Eſtates. And to compoſe the DiſtraQtions of a City, there are three ways; either by cur- 
ting off the Chief Ators (as the Romans did) by Baniſhing them the City, or by Ferceing 
them to an Accommodation upon ſuch Penalties as they ſhall be afraid to incur : of thele 
three ways the Laſt is moſt Dangerous, Uncertain, and Unprohrtable, becauſe it is unpoflibie 
where 
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where much blood has been ſhed, or much injury done, that that peace ſhould laſt long, 
which was made by compulſion ; for ſeeing, and hearing, and converſing with one another 
daily, their Animoſities muſt of Neceſſity revive, and provoke them to new Outrage, 
by preſenting them with new occaſions of Indignation and Revenge : and of this we can. 
not have an apter Example than in the City of Piſtoa, which 15 Years lince (asit is now) 
was divided into the Panciatichi, and Canceliers (only then they were at open dehance, which 
now they are not. ) After many Conteſts and Diſputes among themlelves, they proceeded 
to Blood, tothe plundering and demoliſhing one anothers Houſes, and committing all other 
Hoſtilities imaginable : The Florentines whoſe buliuefs it was to Unite them, uſed this third 
way, which rather encreaſed, than mitigated their Tumults; ſo that weary of that way, 
and grown Wiſer by Experience, they made ule of the ſecond ; Baniſhed tome of the Ring- 
leaders, and Imprifoned the reſt, whereby they not only quiered their Differences then, bur 
have kept them ſo ever ſince. But doubtleſs the fafelt way had been to cur them off at firſt, 
and if thoſe Executions were forborn then by us, or have been fince by any other Common. 
wealth, it is for no other cauſe, but that they require a certain Generolity and Greatneſs of 
- Spirit, that in weak Common-wealths is hardly tro be found. And theſe are the Errors, 
which, as I faid in the beginning,are committed by the Princes of our times,when they are to 
determine in ſuch great Controverhes ; for they ſhould inform themſelves how others have 
Comported in the ſame Caſes before them ; but they are ſo weak by reaſon of the {light- 
neſs of our preſent Education, and their Unexperience in Hiſtory, that they look upon the 
Examples of the Ancients as Inhumane, or Impoſſible : So that our Modern Opinions are 
as remote from the truth, as that ſaying of our Wiſe Men was upon a time, Che biſognavs 
zener Piſtoia con le parti, 9 Piſa con le forte;z3e : That Piſtoia was to be kept under by Faftions, and 
Piſa by a Citadel ;, but they were miſtaken in both. What my Judgment is about Ciradels, 
and ſuch kind of Fortreſſes, I have delivered elſewhere ; ſo as in this place, I ſhall only de- 
monſtrate how unpraQticble it is to keep Towns in Subjeion by Fomenting their Difterences 
and FaQtions, and firlt it is impoſſible to keep both Parties true to you (be you Prince or 
Common-wealth, or whatever) tcr Men are Naturally fo Inconſtant, it cannot be that thoſe 
parties which Favour you to Day,ſhould be Aﬀe&ted to you always ; for they will ſtill look out 
for ſome new Patron, and ProteQtor : fo that by degrees one of the parties taking ſome 
diſguſt againſt you, the next War that happens, you run a great hazard of loſing your 
Town. If it be under the Government of a State, the City is in more danger, than inthe 
other Caſe, becauſe each party looks out for Friends among the great ones, and will ſpare 
no pains nor Mony t » corrupt them. From whence two great Inconveniences do ariſe : One is, 
you can never make them love you,becauſe by reaſon of the frequent alteration of Governors, 
and putting in ſometimes a perſon of one humour, and ſomerimes another of another ; they 
can never be well Govern'd. And then the other is, by this fomenting of FaCtions, your 
State mult be neceſſarily divided. Blondus ſpeaking of the paſſages betwixt the Florentines and 
Piſtoians, confirms what we have faid in theſe Words, Mentre che #5 Florentins diſegnavano de 
riunir Piſtoia, diviſono ſe Medeſimi. Whilſt the Florentines ehought ro have united the Fiſtoians, 
they divided themſelves. In the Year 1501. | Arezzo Revolted from the Florentines, and the 
Valleys di Tenere, and Chiana were entirely over-run by the Vitels and Duke Valentine. Where 
upon Monfieur de Lant was ſent from the King of France to ee all that they had loft, reſto- 
red to the Florentines, Wherever Monfieur de Lant came, obſerving the perſons that came to 
vilit him, did ſtill profeſs themſelves of the party of Morzocco, he was much diſſatisfied with 
their Factions, and more that they ſhould declare themſelves fo freely ; for (faid he) if in 
France any Man ſhould prenounce himſelf of the King's party, he would be ſure to be 
puniſhed, becauſe it would imply that there was a party againſt the King, and it was his 
Maſters deſire, that his Kingdom and Cities ſhould be all of a mind: If therefore a Prince 
believes there is no way for him to keep his Towns in obedience, but by keeping up Fations, 
It is a certain argument of his weakneſs ; for being unable by Force and Courage to keep 
them under, he berakes himſelf to theſe pernicious Arts, which in peaceable times may palliate 
a little, but when Troubles, and Adverſity come, will affuredly deceive him. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL. 


AStrifh Fye is to be kept upon the Citizens, for many times under Pretence 
of Officiouſneſs, and Piety, there is hid a Principle of Tyranny, 


HE City of Rome being Diſtrefl-d for want of Provifions, and the Publick Stores be- 

ing unable to ſupply it, ir came into the thoughts of Spurius Melins (a rich Citizen of 
thoſe times) to furniſh the Cxmmon People grazs out of his own Private Stock, whereby he 
wrought himſelf fo far into the Favour of the People, that the Senate ſuſpeCing the ill con- 
ſequences of his Bounty, began to Confpire his Deltruction before his Intereſt became too 
great, to which purpoſe they created a Di&tator, who put him to Death : from whence it 
may be obſerved, that many times thoſe actions which ſeem Charitable and Pious at firſt 
ſighr, and are not reaſonable to be condemned, are notwithſtanding Cruel and Dangerous 
for a State, it not Corrected in time, To make this more clear, I fay a Common-wealth 
cannot be well governcd, nor indeed ſubliſt without the affiſtance and miniftry of Power- 
ful and great Men : and yet on the other {ide that Power and Reputation of particular Ci- 
tizens is the occaſion of Tyranny, To regulare this Inconvenience, it is nece flary, that ſee- 
ing there mult be great Men, things ſhould be fo ordered that they may have Praiſe and 
Reputation by ſuch things as are rather uſeful than prejudicial ro the State. Wherefore ir 
is carefully to be obſerved what ways they take to acquire their Reputation ; and they are 
uſually rwo, either Publick or Private. The Publick way is when they arrive at their Re- 
puration by ſome good Counſel, or lome great Exploit which they have Atchieved for the 
Benefit of the Publick : and this way ot Reputation is not only not to be precluded to the 
Citiz2ns, but to be opened by ſuch Promiſes of Reward for their good Counſels or Actions 
as may both Dignity and Inrich them z and when a Repuration is gained by theſe plain and 
{incere ways, it is never to be feared, But when their courſes are Private, ( which is the 
other of the two ways) they are Dangerous, nay Torally pernicious. Thoſe Private ways 
are by obliging particular Perſons, by lending them Mony, by Marrying their Relations, by 
defending them againſt the Magittrates, and doing feveral other particular Favours which 
may Encourage their Clients to Violate the Laws, and vitiate the Common-wealth for 
which cauſe ir ought to be ſo well Fortified with good Laws, that the Endeavors of ſuch 
Ambitious Men may be either Diſcouraged or Detearcd; and on the other {ide Rewards pro- 
poſed to ſuch as arrivear their greatne(s by any extraordinary.Exploit. In Rome the higheſt 
Reward of thoſe Perſons who behaved themſelves gloriouſly for the Good of their Country, 
was a Triumph, beſides which they had other Inferior Honours, for more Inferior Services ; 
and to reſtrain or puniſh the Ambition of thoſe who went about by Private and Clandeſtine 
ways to Diſturb the Peace of their Country, their greareſt remedy was to Accuſe them to the 
People ; and when thoſe Accufations were ſuthcient, (the People being blinded by ſome 
ſpecious pretence of Benefit and Advantage) they created a Dictator, who witha kind of 
Regal Authority was to reduce the Delinquent from his Aberrations, or puniſh him as he 
did Spurius Melins z and the leaving of one ſuch fault unpuniſhed, is enough to 1uine a 
Common wealth, tor a fingle Example afterwards will hardly be efteCtua!, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


That the Tranſgreſſions of the People do ſprins commonly from the Prince. 


PR cannot reaſonably complain of the Tranſgreſſions of their Subjefts, becauſe it is 
neceſſarily their Negligence, or ill Example that debauches them: and if the people 
ot our times are infamous tor Thefts, and Robberies, and Plundering, and ſuch kind of Enor- 
mities, it proceeds from the Exorbitance and Rapacity of their Governors. Romania (be- 
tore Pope Alexander VI exterminated thoſe Lords who had the Command in thoſe parts) 
was a place of all kind of Diſſoluteneſs and Iniquity, every day, and every trivial occation 
producing Notorious Murders and Rapines ; which was not ſo much from any depravity in 
the nature of the people, (as ſome perſons would have it) as from the Corruption of their 
Princes ; for being poor of themſelves, and yet Ambitious to livein Splendur and Magni- 
ticence, they were torced upon ill courſes, and indeed refuſed none that could ſupply them. 
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To pals by leveral others, one of their deteſtable ways was to make Laws againſt ſuchand 
ſuch things, which after they were publiſhed, they themlelves would be the hiſt that ſhould 
break, to encourage others to do the ſame z nor was any Man ever puniſhed for his in-ob. 
ſervance, till they ſaw enough involved in the fame premunire; then (forſooth) the Laws 
were executed moſt ſtritly, not our of any true Zeal to Juſtice, bur out of a deſire to be 
fingering the Fines ; from whence it followed, that by grievous MulCts and Expilations the 
people being impoveriſhed, were conſtrained to uſe the ſame Violences upon thoſe who were 
leis potent than they 3 by which means Men were not {0 much Corrected, as Inſtruced 
to do Ill; and all theſe miſchiefs proceeded from the Iniquiry of their Princes. Livy has a 
Story to this purpoſe, where he tells us, thar the Reman Embaſladors (paſſing with a great 
Preſent to Apollo, which was taken out of the {poils of the Venetians) were taken by the Cor- 
fairs of Lipari in Sicily, and carried with it into that Iſland. Timaſitheus Prince of that 
Town underſtanding what rhe Preſent was, whicher it was going, and from whom it 
was ſent, (though born at Lipars) behaved himlelt in that likea R-man, and demonſtrated 
to the people the impiety of the Fact, which he preſt upon them 1o home, that by com- 
mon conſent the Preſent was reſtored, and the Embaſſadors diſmiſſed ; the words of the 
Hiſtorian are theſe, Timaſitheus multitudinem religione implevit, qua ſemper regents eſt ſinuli : 
which agrees with that ſaying of Lorenzo de # Medici. 


Et quel che fa li Signor fanno poi molti, 
Che nel Signor ſon tuttig] cccht volts. 


A Prince does nought ( or regular, or rude,) 
But's followed ſtraight by th gaping Multitude. 


CHAP. XXX. 


A Citizen who would do any great matter by his own Authority, muſt firſt ex- 
tinguiſh all Envy. In what manner things are to be Ordered upon the Ap- 
proach of an Enemy, and how a City is to be Defended. 


HE Senate of Rome having latelligence that the Tuſcans had made new Levies of Men 

to make a new Inroad into their Country ; and that the Latins and Hernici (formerly 
in amity with the Romans) bad contederated with the Volſci, (implacable Enemies to the 
very name of a Roman) they concluded that War would be dangerous. Camillus being 
Tribune at that time, and inveſted with Conſular Authority, they thought he would be 
able to defend them, (without creating a Dictator) if the reſt of his Collegues would 
intruſt him with the Chief Command ; to which they readily condeſcended, Nec quicquam 
(fays Livy) de majeſiate ſua detratlum credebant, quod Majeſtati ejus conceſſiſſent : Nor did 
they think any thing ſubſtratted from their Authority, that was added to his. Upon which 
Camillus (taking their parols for their Obedience) cauſed three Armies to be raiſed. The 
firlt he deſigned againſt the Tyſcans, and Commanded it himſelt. The ſecond wasto con- 
tinue about Rome to attend the motions of the Latini and Hernici, and was Commanded by 
Duintus Servilins, The third was left in the City, as Guards for the Security of the 
Gates, and the Court, and to be ready upon any Accident that ſhou!d ariſe, and the Com- 
mand of this Army was committed to Lucius Duintine, The Care of his Magazines was 
reter'd to Horatins one of his Collegues, who was to fee them furniſhed with ſuch Arms 
and Proviſions, and other things as were neceſſary in times of War. He cauſed another 
Tribune of his Collegues { called Cornelius) to prefide in the Senate, and publick Coun- 
ſc], thar he night be preſent in all their Debates, and ready to adviſe in all their daily 
Tranſactions. So excellent were the 'Tribunes in thote times, that when the fafety of their 
Country was at Stake, they were equally diſpoſed either ro Command or Obey. And here 
may be obſerved the great abiliry which a Wiſe and good Man has to do good, by the ſup- 
preſſion of Envy, which.is many times a great impediment to the good which ſome perſons 
would do, could they but get up into ſuch Authority as is requiſite in affairs of Importance. 
This Envy is extinguiſhed rwo ways; either by ſome great and difficult accidert, in which 
every Man foreſceing his own Ruine, lays his Ambition alide, and fubmits bimſclf volunta- 
rily ro the obedience of ſome perſon, from whoſe Virtue he may hope to be delivered : ſuch 
a perion was this Camillus, who having been three times DiCtator, and aCted ia all his ad- 
miniltrations more for the good of the Publick, than any bencfic- of his own, and given 
many 
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many excellent reftimonies of his Integrity and Conduct, betides, his Collegues were not 
ſcrupulous to transter their Authority, nor the People at all apprehenſive of his greatneſs, 
nor any (how great {vever) aſhamed to be inferior to him. 

Wheretore it was not without reafon that Lizy uſed that expreſſion, Nec quicquam, &., 
The other way of extinguiſhing envy, is, when either by violence, or the courſe of na- 
ture your competitors die; that is ſuch Perſons as envying your repuration and grandeur, 
and difdaining that you ſhould be above them, cannot contain themſelves, and be quier, 
but rather than not fatisfy the perverfiry of their Minds, will be contented their Country 
ſhould be ruined, eſpecially if they have been brought up in a corrupt Srate, ard not been 
meliorated by their education, 

Apainſt this ſort of Envy there is no remedy but in the death of the Subje&t. And 
when an excellent Perfon is ſo happy as to have theſe impediments removed by the courſe 
of nature, withour any machination or concurrence of his, he becomes great and honoura- 
ble wirhout obſtacle, and may exerciſe his virtues without any offence. But when he has 
not this good fortune, and nature is ſo unkind as to ſuffer them to live, it is neceflary he re- 
move them ſome extraordinary way, and make it is whole buſineſs ro tind one ; yet with 
that caution and deliberarfon, that he be ſure his way be praCticable betore he ventures up- 
on it. He who reads the Bible ſuberly, and conliderately, will find Moſes (for the promo» 
tion and eſtabliſhment of his Laws) was forced to put teveral to death, tor no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe out of envy they oppoſed his deſigns: And this neceffity of removing Con 
petitors was not unknown to Girolamo Savonarola the Frier, and Pietro Soderini Gonfaloniere 
of Florence. "The Frier could not Maſter it for want of authority ; and thoſe of his fol- 
lowers who could have done ir, had notrue knowledge of his mind ; yet that was not his 
faulr, for his Sermons were full of declamations againſt rhe wiſdom of this World, and 
inveQtives againſt the wiſe Men, by whom he intended ſuch envious perſons as oppoſed his 
Dodtrins and Inſtitutions. Soderins was in hopes by the goodneſs of his converſation, 
and his beneficence to all People, that he ſhould have been fo tortunate as to have out-lived 
and worn out the envy of his adverſaries, ſeeing he was but young, and found new Clients 
coming indaily to his party, whom his excellent deportment had drawn over. So that he 
abſtain'd from all kind of ſeverity and violence, not conſidering that time is not to be loſt; 
that goodneſs is ineffetual; that fortune is changeable; and that envious Perſons are nor 
to be obliged by all the Preſents and good Offices in the World. So that both theſe Perſons 
were ruined at laſt, one of them becauſe he had not authority enough to maſter the envy of 
his Adverſaries; the other becauſe he did not do it (though he had authority) in time, 
The other thing remarkable in that Story, was, the order taken by Camillws for the fafery 
of Reme, bothabroad and at home. And certainly it is not without reaſon that good Hi- 
ſtorians (as ours is) ſet down certain diſtin& and particular caſes , that poſterity may learn 
upon ſuch accidents in what manner to defend themſelves: Ir is to be obſerved likewiſe, 
that the moſt dangerous and unprofitable defence is that which is made by tumult and dif- 
order; and this is apparent by that third Army which Camullus left as a Guard to the City, 
which many would have thought unneceflary, becauſe the Citizens were generally arm'd, 
and martial; fo that there needed no more than to have arm'd the reſt upon occaſion, 
without troubling them with an Army. But Camillu (and any other wiſe Man wovld 
have done the ſame) was of another opinion ; tor a multitude is not to be truſted with 
arms but in an orderly and regular way. For which reaſon, and according to which ex- 
ample, he who has the Government of a Town, is above all things to avoid arming the 
People in a confuſed and tumultuous way ; but is rather to cull and ſelect ſuch as he dare 
truſt with arms, and ſuch as he is fatished will obey him, let him fend or command them 
whereſoever he pleaſes. The reſt are to be required to keep at home, and every Man look 
to the defence of his own Houſe. He who is beſieged, and obſerves this courſe, may defend 
himſelf well enough + he that does otherwiſe, does not follow the example of Camzllus, 


and will hardly detend himſelt. 
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CHAP. XXXNL. 


Powerful States, and excellent Perſons, retain the ſame Mind and Dignity in 
all kind of Conditions. 


Mong the reſt of the great Actions and Words which ourAuthor commemorates, and 
mentions as certain Arguments of the great Virtue and Excellence of Camillus, in a 

Speech of his ro his Souldicrs, he brings him in with this Expreſſion ; Nec mnhs DiQaturg 
animos fecit, nec Exilium ademit ; I was neither elated with my Dittatorjkip, nor defetted with 
my Baniſhment. From whence we may obſerve that great Men are never diſcompoſed ; ler 
Fortune vary as ſhe pleaſes, let her advance them ſometimes, and depreſs thera at others, 
they arcin the ſame ſettlement and tranquillity, ſo quier and. firm in their Minds, that every 
Man may ſee it'snot in the power of Fortune to ditorder them z whereas pulillanimous and 
mean-ſpirited Perſons, inebriated with their good Fortune, and attributing all to their own 
Virtue and good Conduct, make themſelves odious and inſupportable to all that are about 
them, and that Arrogance expoſes them to many Revolutions,which coming upon them on 
a ſudden, do fo terrifie and diſmay them, that they run into the other extreme, and become 
as abject and vile. Henceit is that in time of adverſity ſuch Princes think more of their 
eſcape than defence, having made themſelves uncapable of that by their ill management be- 
fore. And as this diverfity of temper is many times to be found in particular Perſons, ard 
Princes ; ſo itis incident ro Commonwealths, az may be ſeen by the Example of the Re 
mans and Venetianss The firſt were never deje&ed by any ul] Fortune, nor tranſported by 
any good 3 as appears by their defeat at the Battle of Cannes , and their Victory againſt An- 
tiochus : Their deteat at Cannes was the third which they had received, and for that reaſon 
was very conſiderable ; yer they were not ſs terrified,or cowed, asto commit any thing con- 
trary to the old dignity of the Remans ; for they reſolved to continue the War ; they raiſed 
more forces: they refuſed to redeem their Priſoners upon any new terms ; and could not be 
brought to make any overtures of Peace, either to Hannibal, or the Senate at Carthage ; 
but for want of others, they Arm'd their old Men, and their Servants, and reſolved wholly 
upon War; for which obſtinacy and refraftorinefs, when Hanne was told, he made a ſpeech 
to the Senate, and remonſtrated how little they were tro preſume upon their Victory ar 
Cannas: We ſee then the Romans were not to be terrified er diſcouraged by any adverſity 
of Fortune 3 we ſhall ſhew now how far they were on the other {ide from inſulting in their 
good, Antiochus, before he came to a Battle, ſent Embafſadors to Scipio to deſire a Treaty: 
Scipio ſent him theſe Conditions, that he ſhould return with his Army into Syria, and leave 
the reſt to the Romans. Antiochus thought that unreaſonable, fought him, was beaten, 
and afterwards ſent Embaſſadors again to Scipio , with inftruftions to accept of whatever 
terms the Conqueror ſhould give : Scipio never thought of ?ltering his firſt Propoſitions, 
though made before the Battle was won , but told them, nod Romans fi vincuntur, non 
mimnuuntur anims ; nec ſi vincunt, inſoleſcere ſolent : That the Romans were never dejefied by ill 
Fortune, nor elated by good. The Venetians a&ted quite the other way, who having got a 
little good Fortune, (aſcribing it to a wrong cauſe, as if it had proceeded from their own 
Power and Virtue) had the inſolence to call the King of France Son of St. Mark, and ta- 
king a fancy that they ſhould bring their Commonwealth to as great a Condition of Gram 
deur and Power as the Romans, they deſpis'd the Church, and all the Princes of 1ta{ybe- 
lides. Afterwards, when their Fortune began to change, and they received a fmall defeat 
at Vaiia by the French ; they loſt their whole Empire in a Day ; part revolted, and part 
they gave up themſelves to the Pope, and King of Spain; and ſo much had they abandoned 
themſelves to fear and conſternation, that they ſent Embaſladors to the Emperor to make 
themſelves his Tributaries, and writ poor and mean Letters.to the Pope to move him to 
compaiſion, and to. this extremity. of dejeion they were brought in four Nays time, by 
the loſs but of one half of their Army ; for the other of their Proveditory retreated, and 
came oft ſafe to Verona with more than 2.5000 Horſe and Foot ; ſo that had there been any 
courage either in the Citizens or Senate , they mightquickly have recruited, and ſhewn their 
force again z andif they could not have conquered, they might at leaſt have loſt all with 
more reputation, or poſſibly have brought the Enemy to ſome konourable accord : but the 
poorneſs of their Spirit, and the illneſs of their Military Diſciplin took from them at one 
time both their courage and ſtate : And fo it will be with whoſoever follows the example 
of.*the Venetians : For this inlolence in good Fortune; and DejeCtion in bad, proceeds from 
their manner of education ; which if vain and idle, will make you ſo roo; whereas if it 
be otherwiſe, it will give you a better notion of the World, and teach you in both for- 
runes to behave your ſelf with mare moderation : And as this is true in ſingle Perſons, fo it is in 
Come 
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Commonwealths, which are gocd or bad according to their manner of living. We have 

often ſaid it before, and think it not a amiſs to repeat again, that the foundation of all 
Governments conſiſts in their Milirary Diſcipline ; «nd that where that is defeCtive, nei- 

ther their Laws, ner any thing elſe can be good ; for thorow the whole tract of this Hi- 

ſtory, it appears that there is a necefſiry your Militia ſhould be good, and that cannot be 

good, bur by continual exerciſe, which. you cannot be ſure of unleſs it corfifts of your 

own Subjets. And becauſe you are not aiways in War, and it is impoſſib'e you ſhail be, 
therefore it i; neceflary that they be exerciſed in time of Peace, which is not to be done by 

any but your own Subjets. in reſpect of the charge. 

Camillus (.s is faid before) marched out with his Army againſt the Tuſcan; but his Sol- 
diers having had a fight of the Enemy, found their Army fo great, that they were diſco: 
raged and diſmay'd, and thought themſelves ſo much inferior, that they were not ab'e 
to hghr them. Camiilus underſtanding this terror in his Camp, went up and down amor g 
the Soldiers, and having reprehended their fear, ard ſaid many things to encourage them, 
and drive that fancy our of their heads, at laſt without further direCtions, Come \f2id he) 
Courage ! Prod quiſque didicit aut conſuevit , faciat : Do that you have been taught and 
accuſlomed, I defire no more. From whence it may be colleCted that he would not have uicd 
thoſe words, had not his Army been exercifcd before, and that in times of Peace as we!! 
as War : For no good is to be expected, nor no General to truſt himſelf to an unexper;- 
enced or undiſciplined Army, which will certainly be hi- ruine, though he were as good 
a Commander as Hawnbal himſelf. And the realon is, becauſe when an Army is engaged, 
the General cannot be preſent in all places, to ſupply all deteCts, and remedy all errors ; fo 
that he muſt neceſſarily micarry, unleſs he has fuch Perſons diſpoſed up and down in the 
Army, as are capable of underſtanding his Mind, and executing his Orders, Which being 
ſo, the Roman diſcipline is to be followed, and the Citizens of every City are to be inured 
to their Arms in times of Peace as well as War, that when they are brought to fight, they 
may not be at a loſs, or meet with any thing new, or unaccuſtomed to them; by which 
means it will come to paſs, that they will not be {urprized or terrified in any condition, 
bui retain ſti!l the fame courage and ſence of their dignity 3 But where the Citizens are 
undiſciplin'd, and rely more upon their Fortune, than experience, their hearts will change 
with their fortune, and they will give the ſame teſtimony of themſelves, as the Venetians 


have done. 


CHAP. XXXIL 


The ways which ſome People have taken to prevent a Peace. 


He Circei and the Velitre, two of the Reman Colonies, revolted in hopes the Latines 
would have bcen able to defend them. "The Latines being defeated,and they truſtra- 
ted of their hopes, it was the advicc of ſeveral Citizens, that they ſhould ſend Embaſla- 
dors to Rome to reconcile themſelves to the Senate ; But thoſe who had been ring-leaders 
in the defe&tion, apprehending the puniſhmnt would fall heavy upon their heads, per« 
verted that delign; and to run things beyond all poſſibility oft Terms, they incited the 
People to arm, and invade the Frontiers of the Remans. And doubtleſs when Prince or 
Commonwealth are deſirous to prevent an agreement, there is no fafer, nor ſurer way, 
than by running the People into ſome unpardonable offence, that the fear of being puniſh'd 
may keep them averſe trom all overtures of Peace. After the firſt War berwixt the Car- 
thaginians and Romans, thoſe Soldiers which had been employed by the Carthaginians in 
Sicily and Sardigna, as ſoon as the Peace was concluded, went over into Africa, where 
being denyed or delayed inthe demands of their pay, they took Arms, and putting then:- 
ſelves under the command of two of their Otfcers, Matho, and Spendio, they plundered 
ſeveral of the Carthaginian Towns, and poflefled themſelves of others. The Carthags- 
ntans (to try all ways, before they came to extremity) ſent Aſdrubal (one of their Prin- 
cipal Citizens) Embaſſador to them ; who having been formerly their General, it was ® 
probable, might have ſome Authority among them. Aſ/<uba! being arrived, and Matho, 
and Spendio deſirous to put the Soldiers beyond all pothbility of pardon, perſuaded them 
that the beſt and moſt ſecure way would be, tor them to kill all the Carthaginians that 
were Priſoners with them, and 4ſdrubal among the reſt. Whereupon they killed them 
all, with a thouſand circumſtances of cruelty and torture ; to which piece of wickednets 


they added another by publiſhing an Edit importing, That all the Carthaginians which 
ſhould 
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ſhould be raken for the ſuture, ſhould be treated the ſame way. And thus they prevented 
all propoſitions of Peace, and rendered their Soldiers obſtinate and implacable to the 


Carthaginians. 


—— —— 


C HAP. XXXIII 


—_— 


To the obtaining a Vidtory, it is neceſſary your Army has a Confidence not 
only in one another, but in their General. 


O win a Battcl and overcome an Enemy, it 1s neceſſary to give your Army ſuch a 
confidence, as may make them believe that nothing is ablero withſtand them ; and 

the way of infuſing this coafidence is, by Arming, and exerciſing them well, and giving 
tazm a knowledge and acquaintance ' one with the other; which confidence and acquain- 
rance is not to be expeCted, but where your Soldiers are your own Subjects, and have been 
brought up rogether. The General is to be ſo qualified, that the Soldiers may have conti- 
dence in his Wiſdom, and Conduct; and they will always have ſucha confidence if they 
ſee him careful, and regular, and couragious, and one who preſerves the Majeſty of his 
command with dilcretion and reputation ; which he will do, it he puniſhes ſtrictly, and 
put his Soldiers upon no over-hard and impertinent duty ; keeps his promiſes ; repreſent 
victory ealje, either by concealing or extenuating the dangers, or by encouraging them 
bravely againſt them ; and theſe things rightly obſerved, arc of great conſequence both to 
the authority of the General, and-che obtaining the Victory. The way which the Re- 
mans took to give this aſſurance to their Armies, was, by pretence of Religion ; for 
which caule betore this creation of their Conſuls ; the raiſmg, or marching, or engaging 
of their Armics, their Augures and Auſpices were conſulted : And withour ſome ot theſe, 
no wiſe General would undertake any great Enterprize, believing they ſhould certainly 
miſcarry, unlels the Soldiers were thorowly convinced that the Gods were on their (ide, 
And when any of their Conſuls or other Commanders fought in the defence of theſe Auſpi» 
ces, he was puniſhed, as Claudius Pulcher for deſpiſing the Omen of the Chickens. And 
although this is obvious in every part of the Roman Hiſtory z yet it is better prov'd by the 
complaint of Appius Claudius to the People, againſt the inſolence of their Tribunes, 
where he tells them that by their means, the Aufpices, and other religious Cuſtoms were 
negleEted or corrupted : His words are theſe , Eludant nunc licet Religionem;, quid enim 
intereſt fi pulli non paſcentur, ſi ex cavea tardius exierint, ſuccinuerit avis * Parva ſimt hac, 
ſed parva 1ſta non contemnendo, Majores noltri maximam han Rempublicam fecerunt. Let 
them laugh at Religion as they pleaſe, and cry, what are we concerned if the Pullets won't eat, 
if they come lazily out of their Penns :, or if a bird be diſpoſed to fing ? Tus true they are but 
rifles, yet by not deſpifing thoſe trifles, our Anceſtors brought ths Commonwealth to the Gran- 
deur it is at. Ard it was true; for thoſe little things were ſufficient to keep the Soldiers 
conlident and united, which are two things go very far in a Victory, though without vir- 
rue and valour, they are not always ſucceſstul. "The Preneſtin; being in the Field with their 
Army againſt the Remans, they went and lodged themſelves upon the River Allia (in a 
place where the Romans had been beaten by the French) that the conſideration of the 
place might be an encouragem:+nt to their own Men, and a terror to the Romans, And 
chough this deſign was not improbable for the reaſon aboveſaid, yet it apeared by the 
ſucceſs, that true courage is not diltubed by every little accidenr, as was well expreſſed by 
the Dictator co his Maſter of the Houſe, Vides tu, fortuna illes fretos, ad Alliam conſediſſe, 
at tu fretus arms , animiſq; invade mediam acien. Tou ſee, by their poſting themſelves 
upon the Allia, they rely wholly upon Fortune 5, do you truſt to your Arms, and your courage, 
and attack their main Battel., And he was in the right; for true courage, good diſcipline, 
and a confidence ariling from ſo many Vi&tories, cannot be diſcompoſed by ſuch frivolous 
ſtraragems 3 light things will not diſmay them, nor every diſorder diſtract them: For 
even in the abſence of their Officers, Soldiers that are expert, and accuſtomed to Arms, 
P are not caſily beaten, As appeared by the two Manrli: (both Conſuls, and making War 
upon the Yolc:) who having indifcreetly ſent part of their Army to forrage, it fell our, 
thar burh the commanded party, and thoſe which were left behind, were encompaſſed by 
the Enemy, and as it were beſieged both at a time, out of which danger the Soldiers 
were delivered, more by their own courage than any condudt in the Conluls ; whereupon 
Livy tells us, Militum: etiam ſine Reflore tabils wirtus tutata eſt. The ſledfaſt courage of 
the Soldiers defended them, without any help from their General. Fabius had likewiſe an 
excellent 
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excellent way to confirm his Soldiers and poſlels them wich a confidence, which I cannot 
omit : Having invaded Tyſcany with a new Army ; ſuppoling the noveiry of the Coun- 
try, and their inexperience of that Enemy might bave tome Influence among them, to give 
them a confidence, he called them together before the Batttel, and having ina grave Ora- 
tion given ſeveral reaſons why they might hope for the Vidtory, he told tkem, That he 
had another reaſon behind, more certain than all of them, but in that he mult be 
private; for to diſcover it, would be tv Defeat it: A Wile . way, and deſerves well to 
be imitated. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


IWhat Vogue, Fame or Opinion diſpoſes the People firſt to favour ſome parti« 
cular Citizen; and whether they, or a Prince diſtributes their Offices with 
moſt Prudence and Judgment. 


TE have ſhown before, how Titus Maniius ( called afterwards Torquatus) preſerved 

his Father L. Manlius from an Accufation which Pomponius the Tribune had ex- 

hibitcd againſt him to the People. And although the way which he took to preſerve him 
was violent and irregular ;z yet his Filial Aﬀection to his Father was (o grateful to the Peo- 
ple, that they not only not reprehended him for what he had done, but advanced him to 
Honour ; for being not long after to chooſe Tribunes tor their Legions, T. Manlius Was 
the ſecond that was made. And here I think ic not amils ro conlider the way which 
the People of Rome took in the diſtribution of their Honours, and EleStion of Magi- 
ſtrates; and to inquire into, the Truth of what I aflerted before, That the diſtribution: 
of the People are better, and more ex: than the diſtributions of a Prince ; for thz 
people follow the Common and Publick CharaCter of every Man, unleſs by ſome particular 
notion of his Actions, they preſume, or believe otherwite. "There are three ways by 
which a man may gain Eſtecm and Reputation with the people. The firſt is by Extra&tion, 
when the Parents having been great Men, and Serviccable to the Commonewealth, the 
People take a Fancy that their Children muſt of neceſſity be the ſame, until by ſome ill 
at they convince them of the contrary. The ſecond way is to aflociate with grave per- 
ſons, of good Eſteem, and fuch as are reput?d Diſcreet and Sober by every body ; and be- 
cauſe nothing indicates and diſcovers a Man ſo much as the Company which he keeps, 
he who keeps good Company, may be concluded to be good ; for of neceffity perſons to 
converſant together, mult have tomerhing of Similirude. But there is another way of 
gaining the tavour of the People, which exceeds them both ; and that is by performing 
ſome Extraordinary Action, whether Publick or Private, it matters not, ſo you come Ho- 
nourably off. And the judgments which are made ia this caſe, are much better than the 
other : For the Arguments taken from the Viitue of the Parents, are doubtful and fallacious 
nor can any Man conclude any thing, till Experierce refulves him. "The Prefumprions in 
the ſecond from tneir Converſations ard Company, are much better than the firſt, but 
not comparable to the third :; for R:putation trom Anceſtors or Company depends bare- 
ly upon Opinion, and Hopes, till ſome great Action be Performed that teſtihes your Vir- 
tue, and determines the doubt : and ther. it this Action be performed when you are Young, 
it makes the Impreſſion much deeper, and fo hxes your Reputation, that you mult commic 
many 1!] Actions before you can expunge it : Thc te therefore who would advance them- 
ſelvesin a Common-wealth, are to take this courſe, and endeavour to do ſome Remarkable 
thing at firſt ; which was done at Rome very trequently by ſeveral Young perſons, either 
by the promulgation of ſome Law tor the benchic oi the Publick z or by the accutation of 
ſ>me great Perſon for tranſgreſſing the Law ; or doing lome other great or new thing that 
may make you be talk'd of: Nor are theſe things necefliry only ro recommend you at 
firſt ; but they are neceſlary likewiſe ro maiatain and augment your Reputation ; fo that 
they are to be renewed and repeated otren as long as you live z, as Manlius did ; for atter 
he had Defended his Father ſo Honourably, and by that Noble Action laid the Foundation 
of his Eſteem, many Years were not paſt before he Fought ſingly with a French-Man, and 
having {lain him very Bravely, he took a Gold Chain from his Neck, which gave him the 
Name of Torquatus ; and having given theſe Teſtimonies of his Courage in his Youth, when 
he came to Riper Years he made himſelf as Famous for Diſcipline and Juſtice,by the Exam- 
ple upon his Son, whom he cauſed to be put ro Death for Fighting contrary to Orders, 
though he Defeated the Enemy $4 which three great inſtances of his Courage and Virtue, 
mage 
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made his name ſo Honourable both then and ever f{ince, that no Victory, no Triumph could 
have done more. And good. reaſon, for ia Victories, many equalled, and ſome exceeded 
him -, but in theſe three very tew came near, but no body exceeded him, 

Scipio the Elder was not ſo Glorious by all his Triumphs, as for having in his Youth fo 
maniully defended his Father at the Bartel upon the Tefm ; and after the Battel of Canna 
Forced certain Young Romans With his Sword drawn to take an Oath not to deſert their 
Country as they had reſolved ro do before ; which two aCtions were the Foundations of his 
following Reputation, and ſerved as ſteps to his 'Triumphs both over Spain and Africa, 
which favour and g920d Opinion of him was highly encreated, by his returning a Daughter 
and a Wife / both of them great Beauties, and both of them his Priſoners ) immaculate 
and untouched, on; to her Father, and the other to her Husband, in his Wars in Spain. 
And this way of proceeding 1s not only neceſſary for ſuch as would gain Honour and Pro- 
morion in a Common-wealth ; but for Princes likewiſe and Kings who are defirous toretain 
their Reputation wich their Subjets. For nothing recommends a Prince more cfhcaciouſly 
to the People, than in his Youth to give them fomeralte or ſpecimen of his Virtue, by ſome 
remarkable A&, or Propoſal for the benefit of the Publick ; eſpecially if it has any tendency 
to Juſtice, Magnanimity, Liberality, or the like ; for things of that nature that are ex- 
traordin2ry, whether ated, or ſpoken, are tranſmitted tro Poſterity with ſo much Reverence, 
that they even come to be Proverbs among the People. But ro return, I fay then, when the 
People defigns to confer Honour upon a Citizen, upon one of theſe three accounts, they go 
upon very go6d grounds, but efpecially upon the laſt, when ſeveral and reiterated Exam- 
ples make him more known ;, for then 'tis not poſſible they ſhould be deceived, and in 
Young Perſons they are certain preſages of their Deportment for the future. I ſpeak only 
of thote degrees which are given art firſt, before any hrm Experience has made them better 
known, or that they paſs from one aCtion to a contrary, in which, both as to Miſtakes, 
and Corruption, the People do not Erre ſo ofren as Princes. And becauſe it may happen 
that the People may be deceived by Report or Opinion, or perhaps the aCtions of a Man, as 
believing them more Conſiderable and Eftimable than they are (which cannot eaſily hap- 
pen to a Prince, by reaſon of his Council which are by, and always ready to inform him) 
that the Pcople may not want ſuch Monitors : thoſe who have laid right Foundations for a 
Common- wealth, have provided that when the great and ſupream Offices of a City are 
ro be ſupplyed, where it would be dangerous to entertain any incapable Perſons, if they 
find the people diſpoſed to the creation of any Man who 1s known. to be improper, it 
may be IL awful for any Citizen ; nay, an Honour to any one that ſhall publickly diſcover his 
Defects, that thereby the people underſtanding him better, may be better able to chooſe. 
That this was the practice in Rome appears by the Oration of Fabius Maximus, which he 
made publick!y to the people in the ſecond Punick War, when at the creation of the Con- 
ſu's, the people were inclined to create T. Otracilinsg, whom Fabins concciving an unkic 
Man for thoſe times, remonſtrated his thoughts ſo «fﬀteEtually ro them, that he put him by 
that degree, ard prevailed with the people to give it ano:her perſon that deſerv'd it much 
better. Which being fo, the people in the Election of their Magiſtrates do judge according 
to the beſt and rrueſt tokens that they can obſerve ; and could they be as well counſelled in 
theſe affairs as Princes, they would commit fewer Errors than they do. So that that Citizen 

, who would work himſelf into the Favour of the people,mult do ſome great matter, or expres 
ſome great inſtance of his Virtue or parts, that he may feem to imitate Marlins, and get 8s 
much Honour as he, 
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CHAP. AAXV. 


What Dangers they incur, who make themſelves Authors of any Enterpriſe, 
and the more extraordinary the Deſrgn, the greater the Danger. 


T would be too long and difhcult a Task to diſcourſe at large of the Danger there is 
in being the head in any new Enterpriſe; what hazards there are in the Conduct, and 
how impotſivle to maintain it. Reſerving that therefore for a more convenient place ; I 
ſhall ipeak kere only of the Dangers to which ſuch Citizens, or other perſons are ſubjeR, 
who adviſe a Prince to make himlſclf head of any Important Deſign, and do it with that 
Eagernenſs and Impetuolity, that the whole Enterpriie may be imputed to him. "The firſt 
thiag I would recommend to their obſervation is, that Counſels are commonly judged by 
their Succeſs; it their Succels be Unfortunate, the whole Scandal of the Miſcarriage talls 
upon 
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upon the Author, It it profpers, and the event be good, he is commended, but ar a c:- 
[tance, and his reward 1s not commenſurate with the Danger. The pretent Emperor of 
the Turks Stan Se/1mus ( as it ts reported by ſome that came late our of that Country ) 
having m:de great preparations for an Expedition into Syria and Egypr, changed his deſign 
upon the periualion of one of his Baſu's, and with a vaſt Army March'd againſt the Sop/ze 
of Perſia, Arriving in an open and Jarge Country, but for the moſt part Defarrs and dry, 
and no Rivers to ſupply them, many Diſeaſes were contrafted in his Ariny, iniomuch as 
with Hunger and Sickneſs, it dwindled away ( as many of the Romans had done in that 
Country before ) rill at laſt (though ke had the better of the War) he had loſt molt of his 
Men; upon which the Emperor being highly enraged, cauſed the Baſſe who kad Coun- 
ſelled him thicher to be Slain. We read likewile of ſeveral Citizens adviling an Enter- 
prize, upon the miſcarriage of which they were all of them Baniſhed. Ar &-wme certain 
Citizens propoled and promoted very earneſtly the making one of the Conluls our of the 
people, and having prevailed, the firſt of them which went out with their Army being 
beaten and over-thrown, the Authors would doubrlefs have found the incenvenience of 
their Counſel, had not the people ( in whoſe favour it was given) appeared in their pro- 
tection. So that this is moſt certain, all Counſllors of this kind (whether to Princes or 
Common-wealths ) are betwixt thoſe rwo Rocks; it they do not adviſe what in their judg- 
ments they think profitable for their Maſters, and that frankly and withour reſpect, they 
fail in their Duties, and are DefeQtive that way ; again it they do Counſel Freely, they 
bring their Lives and Fortunes in Danger, becaufec ſuch is the natural blindneſs of Mankind, 
they cannot judge of the Goodneſs or Badnels of any thing, but by the ſucceſs ; and con- 
fidering with my felf, what way was moſt likely ro avoid this Intamy or Danger, I can 
find no better than to take all things moderately, to aſſume and impropriate no cnterprize ; 
ro deliver your opinion frankly, but without Paiſion, and to defend it ſo modeſtly, that if 
ir be followed by your Prince or Common: wealth, it may appear to be their Voluntary 
Act, and not done upon your importunity ; in that caſe it will not be reaſonable to com- 
plain of your Countel, when executed by the concurrence of the reſt ; for if there be any 
danger, ir is where things are done in contradiction of the reſt of the Counſel, who upon 
any miſcarriage will be ture to Combine againſt you, and procure your Deſtruftion : and 
though perhaps in this caſe there may want ſomething of that glory which accrews to a 
ſingle perſon, who carries a Deſign againſt the oppolition of the reſt, eſpecially if ir ſuc- 
ceeds, yet there are two advantages on your fide; for firſt you will not run fo great a 
hazard in the miſcarriage : and then it you adviſe a thing Modeſtly, which by the obſtinacy 
and contradiction of the reſt is carricd againſt you, the miſcarriage of their Counſel, will 
make much more to your Reputation. And although a good Citizen is not todefire to raiſc 
his Credit upon the misfortunes of his Country, nor indeed to rejoyce in what happens of 
it ſelf; yer whena thing is done, it is more fatisaction to have your Counſel applauded, 
than to be in danger of being Puniſhed. Wherefore I am of opinion, in theſe doubtful 
and difficult caſes, there can be no better way for the Counſel either of a Prince or State, 
than to deliver themſelves Modeſtly and Freely ; for to be Sullen and fay nothing, would 
not only Betray your Country, but expoſe your Self, becaufe in time you would become 
Suſpe&ted; and perhaps it might betal them as it did one of the Counſel of Per/#f 
King of Macedm, who being defeated by Emilius Paulus, and eſcaping wittrſome few of 
his Friends, one of them ( in diſcourſe of his Maſter's misfortune ) began to find fault, and 
blamed ſeveral Paſſages in his Conduct, which as he pretended might have been managed 
much better. At which the King being inraged, turn'd to him, told him, And do you 
( like a Traytor as you are ) tell me of it now, when tis paſt remedy ? and Killed him with his 
own hands ;, fo that he pay'd dear tor being flent, when it was his Duty to have ſpoke, and 
for ſpeaking when it was diſcretion to have been filent ; nor did his forbearing to give his 
advice ſecure him from Danger: ſothat I am conhrmed in my opinion, That the belt way is 
to obſerve the direCtions aboveiaid, 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Reaſon why at the firſt Charge, the French have been, and ſtill are 
accounted More than Men, but afterwards Leſs than Women, 


A E Arrogance of that French-Man who Challenged the Stouteſt of the Remanz to fight 
& þ with him, upon the Bridge of the Arrien, and was afterwards killed by T. Manlius 
Torquatus, puts me in mind of what Livy ſays in many places, of the French, that in their 
firſt attack they are more Fierce and Daring than Men,but afterwards more Fearful and puil- 
lanimous than Women. And many people enquiring into the cauſe, do attribute it to the 
peculiarity of their Tomperature and Nature : I am of opinion that there is much of that 
in it; yet I cannot think but that Nature which makes them ſo Furious at firſt, may be fo 
Invigorated and Improved by Art, asto continue their Courage to the laſt, To prove my 
opinion, I do affirm there are three ſorts of Armies. In the rſt there is Courage and Fury, 
joyn'd with Order and Diſcipline ; and indeed their Courage and Fury proceed from their 
Diſcipline. And of this fort were the Armies of the Remans, for all Hiſtories do agree 
that there was always good Order by reaſon of their long Diſcipline and Experience, No- 
thing was done in their Armies, but with great Regularity, and expreſs Order from their 
General. They neither Eat, nor Slept, nor Bought, nor Sold, nor did any other Action 
either Military or Civil, but by permiſſion of the Conſul ; and therefore theſe Reman Ar- 
mies, who by their Diſcipline and Courage Subdued the whole World,are the beſt Example 
we can follow; they who do otherwiſe, do Ill ; and though perhaps they may do ſome- 
thing extraordinary ſometimes, yet *tis more by accident than judgment : But where well 
Ordered Courage meets with good Diſcipline, and is accommodated to the Circumſtances of 
Manner, and Time, nothing diſmays them, nothing withſtands them ; for the gaodreſs of 
their Qrder giving new Life and Courage to their Men, makes them confident of Victory 
and that confidence never ſuffers them to give ground, till their whole Order be broken. 
There is another ſort of Armies which are ated more by Fury than Diſcipline ( as in the 
Armies of the Frenth ) and there it is quite otherwiſe, becauſe not ſucceeding in their fir{t 
Charge, and not being ſuſtained by a well Ordered Courage, that Fury upon which they 
wholly rely'd growing cold and remiſs, they are quickly overthrown. Whereas the Romans 
fearing nothing of Danger, by reaſon of their good Order and Diſcipline, without the leaſt 
diffidence or queſtion of the Victory, Fought on |ill,obſtinately being animated with the ſame 
Courage, and agitated by the ſame ardor at laſt as at firſt, and the more they were preſs'd, 
the better they reſiſted. The third ſort of Armies is where there is neither Natural Cou- 
rage, nor Diſcipline and Order, as in our Italian Armies now adays, which are fo uſeleſs 
and unſerviceable, that unleſs they light upon an Enemy who runs by ſome accident, they 
are neverlike to havea Victory ; and this is ſo obvious every day, it needs no Example to 
prove it. But becauſe by the Teſtimony of Livy every one may know what is the right 
Diſcipline, and what is the wrong, I will give you the words of Papirius Curſor in his 
Reprimand to Fabius the Maſter of his Horſe, His words are theſe, Nemo hominum ; nemo 
Deorum verecundiam habeat. Non edifta Imperatorum, non auſpicia obſerventur : Sime Commeatu, 
vagi milites in pacato, in hoſtico errent , immemores Sacraments, ſe ubs velint exauftorentur ; 
anfrequentia deſerantur ſigna ;, neq; conveniatur ad ediflum : nec diſcernatur interdiu, noftu :, aquo, 
zniquo loco, juſſu, injuſſu Imperatoris pugnetur ; Non figna, non ordines ſerventur ? latrocinis modo, 
ceca & fortuita, pro folenni & ſacrata Militia, fit. Let them bear no reſpe or Reverence either 
zo God or Man: Let neither the Orders of the General, nor the DireRions of the Auſpices be obſerved; 
Let the Looſe and Vagabond Soldrer infeſt bis own Country as much as the Enemies : Let them farget 
their Oaths, and Disband as they pleaſe: Let them run from their Colours as they think good, and nt 
come back when they are required : Let them Fight Hand over Head, without conſideration of Time, or 
Place, or Order of their Officers: Let their Ranks be Confuſed, and their Colours Deſerted : In a word, 
Let their whole Condu& be Blind and fortuitous like Thieves,rather than the Solemn and Sacred Militia 
of the Romans. By this we may eaſily ſee whether the Militia of our times be Blind and 
fortuitous, or whether it be Solemn, and Sacred, how far is it ſhort of the Old Diſcipline ot 
the Romans, which conſiſting in exact Order, produced Courage and Conſtancy in the 
Souldiers; and how far behind the French, among whom though there is not that juſt Order 
and Conſtancy, yet there is Courage enough, 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


Whether fighting in ſmall Parties, or Pickeering before a Battle be neceſſary ; 
and how the Temper of a new Enemy is to be found without them, 


N humane affairs ( as we have ſaid before) there is not only a perpetual and unavoidable 
dithculty in carrying them to their pertectivngbut there is always ſome concomitant mil- 
chiet ſo inſeparable trom ir,that it is impeflible ro arrive at the one without the other. This 
is viſible in all rhe actions of mankind, fo that that perfeQtion is acquir'd wich much dif- 
fculty, unleis you be fo favoured by tortune, that by her force ſhe overcomes that com- 
mon and narural inconvenience : And of this, the Duel betwixt Manl:us Terquatns and the 
French-man put me in mind, where, as Livy tells us, Tanti ea dimicatio ad miverſi belli e- 
ventum moments fuit, ut Gatiorum exercitus, relicty trepide Caſlrs, in Tiburtem agrum , mox 
in Campaniam tranfierit The ſucceſs of that duel was of ſo much importance to the ſucceſs 
of the War , that there:4pon the French Army drew off in 4 great fear into the Tiburtine Couns 
try, and afterwards marched away into Campania, From whence I infer, on the one ſide, 
that a good General is to avoid any thing that (carrying but ſmall advantage with it) may 
have an ill influence upon his Army ; to hght therefore in parties, and venture your whole 
fortune upon lets than your whole Army, is raſh and imprudent, (as I have ſaid before, where 
I difluaded the keeping of Paſles.) On the other fide, I obſerve, when an experienced 
G-neral comes againſt a new enemy that has the repuration of being ſtout, before he brings 
him to a Bartel, he is obliged to try him by ſlight Skirmiſhes and Pickeerings, that by to 
doing he may bring his Souldiers acquainted with their diſcipline, and way of fighting, 
and remove that terror, which the fame and reputation of their courage had given them. 
And this in a General is of very great importance, and fo abſolutely neceflary, that he who 
engages an unknown enemy with his whole Army, before he has made an effay of his 
courage, runs himſelt and his Army into maniteſt danger. Ialerius Corvinus was ſeni by 
the Romans with an Army againſt the Sammites, a new Enemy, with whom they had never 
had any conflict before ; and Livy tells us he ſent ſmall parties abroad, and cauſed them to 
entertain light Skirmiſhes with the Enemy, Ne eos novum bellum, ne novus hoſtis terreret x, 
Leſt his Souldiers ſhould be terrified with a new War, and a new Enemy. Burt then the dan- 
ger is, that your Men being overcome, their terror ſhould be encreafed ; and that which you 
intended to animate, ſhould diſcourage and diſmay them: And this is one of thoſe good 
things which have ſo near a conjunction with evil, that *ris no hard matter to take one for 
the other. My advice therefore is, that a Wiſe General abſtains from any thing thar may 
ſtrike a terror into his Army ;, tor then the Souldiers begin to apprehend, when they ſee 
their Comrades kill'd before their face. For which reaſon thoſe Pickeerings and flight 
Skirmiſhes are to be avoided by all means, unleſs upon great advantage, or ſome more than 
ordinary hopes of ſuccels. Again, it is not his intereſt certainly ro defend any paſs, where 
he cannot upon occaſion bring his whole Army to engage : Neither are any Townsto be 
made good, but ſuch as are of importance to the ſubſiſtence of his Army, and without 
which both that and himlielf muſt be ruined ; and no ſuch Towns are to be fertifies, but 
where nut only a good Gariſon may be diſpoſed and ſupplyed, but where incaſe of a 
Siege, your whole Army may be brought to relieve it: Other Towns are rather to be quit- 
ted than kept; for to abandon a Town whilſt your Army is inthe held, is no diſrepute to 
you, nor diicouragement to your Souldiers : But when you loſe a place that you undertook, 
and every body expected you would defend, that abates much of your credit, and is a 
great prejudice to you z ſothat it will be with you as it wasthen with the French, a trifling 
loſs will endanger the whole War. 

Philip of Macedon (the Father of Perſens) a martial Prince, and of great reputation in 
his time, being invaded by the Romans, quitted and deſtroyed a great part of his Country, 
which he ſuppoſed he ſhould be unable to defend, as judging it better, and more con- 
ſiſtent with his honour to ſufter ic to be poſſeſſed by the Enemy as waſte and neg- 
leted, than to undertake, and not be able todetend ir. The aftairs of the Romans being in 
a very ill condition after the Battel at Cannas,they refuſed their affiſtance to ſeveral of their 
Friends and Allies, giving them leave to defend themlelves if they could : Which reſolutions 
are much better than to attempt to defend rhat which, is not in our power; for inthe firſt 
. caſe we loſe only our friends ; bur in the laſt, both our friends and our ſelves. To re- 
turn therefore to our Skirmiſhes, I ſay, that when ever for the diſcovery of the enemy, or 
acquainting his Souldiers with the way of their fighting, a General is conſtrained to make 
uſe of them,he is to doit with that art and advantage,that he may run no hazard of = 
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who marching againſt the Cimbri, a fierce and numerous People which had invaded Italy 
for Prey, and beaten one Roman Army already ; obſerving his Army to be atraid, he 
thought ir would be neceflary before he came to a general Engagement to contrive ſome 
way or other to diſpoſſ:{s them of their fear z whereupon, as a wiſe Officer, he diſpoſed 
his Army (niore than once or twice) in ſome ſecure place upon the Road by which the Cim- 
brian Army was to paſs, from whence his Men might have a view of their march, and ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to the ſight of them ; to the end that ſceing them to be nothing bur a 
confuſed and dilorderly multitude, incommoded with baggage,and either very ill accoutred, 
or uiterly unarm?*d, they might recover their ſpirits, and grow impatient to be at them : 
and this prudent invention of Marzus ought to be diligently imitated by other People, leit 
they fall into the dangers aforeſaid, and come off like the French, Lui ob rem parvi ponde- 
ris in Tiburtem agrum, © in Campaniam tranſierunt ; Who upon a trifling accident, deſponded, 
and retired: And becauſe | have mentioned Valerius Corvinu in this Chapter, | ſhall 
make uſe of his Words in the next, to ſhew how a General ſhould be qualified. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL. 
How a General is to be qualified, that his Army may rely upon him. 


S we have faid before Valerius Corvinus was gone With his Army againſt the Sam- 
nites, 4 new enemy, with whom the Romans had had no conteſt before. To en- 
cuurage his Souldiers, and acquaint them with the diſcipline of the Sanmites; he inured his 
Men to them, by ſeveral {mall Skirmiſhes,bur leſt char ſhould not do, he made a Speech 20 
them before the Battel, remonftrating with all poffible efhicacy of Words, how little they 
were to value the Enemy ; and how much they might expect from their own valour, and 
his condut : Livy brings him in with theſe Words in his mouth, which give us an exact 
charatter of a General in whom his Army may confde. Tum etiam intuers cujus duflu _ 
auſpicroque inennda pugna ſit 5, utrum qui audiendus, duntaxat magnificus adhortator ſit, ver- 
ty tantum ferox, operum militarium expers ;, aut qui & ipſe tela tratare, procedere ante ſipna, 
verſari media in mole pupna ſciat. Fafla mea, non ditta vos milites ſequi wolo, nec difcipli- 
nam modo, ſed exemplum etiam 4 me petere, qui hac dextra mihi tres Conſulatus, ſummam- 
que laudem peperi : Then you may ſee under whoſe Conduft you fight whether he that ſpeaks 
to you be only a Magnificent Boaſter , valiant in Words, but ignorant in whatever belongs to a 
Soldier , or whether he be one that knows how to manage bis Arms, lead up his Men, charge 
in the head of them, and behave himſelf manfully m the very heat of the Battel;, I would not 
(fellow Soldiers) that you ſhould follow my Words more than my Deeds ;, or take only my pre- 
cepts, and not my example, who with this Hand have gained three Conſulſhips end in» 
mortal reputation. Which words, it well conlidered, are ſufficient ro inſtruct any 
Man what courſe he is to take to make himſelf reputed a great General ; he who a&ts 
otherwiſe will find in time that that command (however he came by it, whether by ambi- 
tion or fortune )* wil! rather abſtra&t than add to his honour, for it is not titles that 
make Men honourable, buen their titles : And it is to be obſerved likewiſe, that if great 
Captains have been forced to ſuch unuſual layguage to confirm the Hearts of an old veteran 
Army, when it is to fight with a new enemy ; how much more care and art is to be uſed in 
a new inexperienced Army, that never faw an Enemy before. For if a ſtrange Enemy be 
terrible to an old Army, well may he be fo toan Army that is new raiſed, and was never 
engaped : nevertheleſs all theſe difficulties have been overcome by the prudence of ſeveral 
Captains, as by Gracchu the Roman, and Epaminondas the Theban, who with new raiſed 
Men defeated old veteran Troops, that had been long experienced in matters of War ; and 
their way was to prepare them for ſome months by continual exerciſe, and counterfeit bat- 
tels; by uſing them co their ranks, and holding them to ſtri& diſcipline and obedience ; 
after which they advanced againſt the enemy, engaged with great confidence, and per- 
formed very well. Let no Man therefore ( that is any thing of a Soldier) deſpair of ma- 
king his Army good, if he has but Men enough ; for that Prince who abounds with Men, 
and wants Souldiers, is rather to complain of his ewn lazineſs and imprudence, than of 
their incapacity and dulnefs. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


A General ought to know the Country, and how to take his Advantage 
in the grount. 


Mong the many things that are neceſſary ina General of an Army,the knowledg of 
Coaſts and Countries is one, and that not only in a General, but in an exquiſite and 
more particular way, wirhout which he ſhall nor be able ro do any great thing : and be. 
cauſe all knowledgr requires uſe and exerciſe to bring it ro perfeCtion, lo it is in this know- 
ledg of places ; and if ic be enquired what uſe, and what exerciſe ts required in this caſe ? 
I anſwer, Hunting, and Hawking, and ſuch like recreations; and. therefore it is that the 
Heroes which ancienrly govern'd rhe World, were ſaid to be brought up in Wocds and Fo- 
reſts, and accuſtomed ts thoſe king of exerciles ; for hunting (beſides the acquaintance 
which it gives you of the ally ribs you in many things that are neceflary in War; 
Xenophon in the Lite of Cyr tefls us, that when Cyrus went to invade the King of 4r- 
menia, affigning ſeveral ofhices and places to the ſeveral parts of his Army, he told them 
that, Dneſta, non era altro ch' una di quelle caccie le quals molte wolte havenano fatte ſeco ;, 
That this Expedition was no more than one of thoſe Chaces which they bad taken frequently 
with him. "I hoſe whom he placed as Scouts upon the Mountains, he reſembled ro them 
who fer their nets upon the Hills, and rhoſe who were to make excurſions upon the plain, 
were like them who were employed to rouſe the Deer, and force them into the 'Toyls. And 
this is faid by Xenophon, ro ſhew the reſembl ance and fimilitude betwixt Hunting and War : 
for which: cauſe thoſe kind of exerciſes are nor only Honourable, - but neceflary for great 
Perſons ; and the rather, becauſe nothing gives a Man fo true a knowledg of the Coun- 
ery, or imprints it more deeply and particularly in the memory : And whena Man has ac- 
quainted himſelf thorowly with one Country, he. may arrive more eafily at the knowledg 
of other, becauſe all Countries and Ceafls have fume kind of proportion and conformity 
berwixt them ; fo thagyhe $Howledg of the one contributes much to the underſtanding of 
the other. But if before you have acquainted your felt with your own, you ſeek out new 
Regions, you will hardly without great labour, and long time, come to the knowledg of 
eirher. Whereas he that is wefl vers'd and practiſedin one, ſhall at the firſt caſt of his Eye 
give you an account how that Plain lies ; how that Mountain riſes 4 and how far that val. 
ley extends; and all by his former knowledg in that kind. To confirm all this, Titus 
Livins gives us an example in Publius Decius, who being a military Tribune in the Army 
which the Conſul Cornelius commanded againſt the Sammres, and finding the faid Conſul 
and Army falling by accident intoa Vale where they might have been encompaſſed by the 
enemy, and cut oft, Vides ru, Aule Corneli (faid Deciis to the Conſul) cecumen illud ſuprd 
heftem ? Arx illa eft ſpes ſalutiſq; moſtre;, fi cam ( quoniam ceci reliquere Sammites ) im- 
pigre capimus : Do you ſee, Sir, that Hill which hangs over the enemies Camp ;, there lies our 
hope ;, the blind Samuites have neglefited it, and ow ſafety depends upon the ſerqing of it 
quickly. For, faid Livy betore, Publius Decius Tribunus mulitum, unum editum in ſaltu 
Collem, imminentem hoſtuum Caſtris, aditu arduum mpedito agmim, expedits haud difficilem ; 
Publius Decrus the military I ribune obſerved a Hill over the enemies Camp not calily to be 
alcended by thoſe who were compleatly arm'd, but to thoſe who were lightly arm'd, ac- 
ceſſible enough. Whereupon being commanded tv poſſeſs it by the Conſul with 3000 
Men, he obeyed his orders, ſecur'd the Roman Army, and deſigning to march away in the 
Nigat, and fave both himſelt and his party; Lizy brings him in ſpeaking thefe Words to 
ſome of his Comrades, Ite mecum, ut dum lucis aliquid ſupereſt, quibus locis hoſtes preſidia 
ponant, qua pateat hinc exitus exploremus. Hee onmia ſagulo anfari amitius, ne Ducem 
circuire hoſtes notarent, perluſtravit 5, Come along with me, that whilſt we have yet light, we 
may explore where the Enemy keeps bis Guards, and which way we may make our retreat : And 
this be did in the habit of a private Souldier, that the Enemy might not ſuſpett him for an Of- 
ficer. He then who conſiders what has been ſaid, will, hnd how uſeful and neceflary it is 
for a General to be acquainted with the nature of th(«Country , for had not Decru un- 
derſtood thoſe things very well, he could not fo ſuddenly have diſcerned the advantage of 
that Hill, and of what importance it would be to the preſervation of the Reman Army 3 
neither could he have judged at that diſtance whether it was acceſhible or not, and when 
he had poſſefled himſelf of ir, and was to draw off afterwards, and follow the Conſul, (be- 
ing fo environed by the Samnites) he could never have found out the beſt way for his re- 


treat, nor have guefled fo well where the enemy kept his Guards. So that it muſt nece(- 
farily 
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ſarily be that Decius had a perfe&t knowledg of the Country, which knowledg made him 
ſecure that Hill, and the ſecuring of that Hill was the ſecurity of the Army. After which, 
by the ſame knowledg ( though he was as it were beſieged by the a he found a way 
to make his own Retreat, and bring. off his whole Party. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Hiw Fraud in the management of War is honourable and glorious. 


Hough Fraud in a!l other a&tions is abominable, yet in matters of War it is laudable 
and glorious ; and he who overcomes his enemies by ſtratagem, is as much to be 
praiſed as he who overcomes him by force. This is to be ſeen by the judgment of thoſe 
who write the Lives of great Perſons, eſpecially of great Commanders , for they command 
and applaud Hamibal and the reſt in all their inventions of that nature, There are many 
examples in them to this purpoſe, which I ſhall not repeat here ; only this I mult adver- 
tize, that 1 do not intend that fraud which conliſts in betraying a truſt, or breaking an a- 
greement, to be honourable ; for though by them you may acquire Power, and 'tis poſſible 
a Kingdom, (yet, as I ſaid before) it cannot be with honour ; but by fraud, 1 mean that ar- 
tikce which is ſhewn in ſtratagems and circumventions, againſt an enemy thatis not only 
in hoſtility, but a ſtate of defence , (for where he repoſes any confidence in you, it alters 
the caſe) and ſuch as I mean, was the artifice of Hannibal when he pretended to fly, only to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſome Paſſes, and ſo block up the Conſul and his Army ; as alſo when to 
clear himſelf of Fabius Maximus, he found out the invention of binding fire-brands and 
other combuſtible matter about the horns of the Cattle, and turning them out upon the 
enemy: And much of this nature was that of Pontius General for the Samnitesz which 
he uſed to circumyent the Roman Army ad Tureas Caudinass Pontius having diſpoſed 
his Army privately upon the Mountains ; ſent ſeveral of his Soudiers habited like Shep- 
herds with ſeveral herds of Cattel thorow the Plain: Being all taken and examined by the 
Romans where the Army of the Samnites was, they unanimouſly concurred in the ſtory 
which Pontius had put into their mouths, that it was gone to belicge Nocera ; which be- 
ing credited by the Conſul, he brake up from his poſt, and marching thorow the plain for 
the reli:f of Nocera, he ran himſelf into the Trap, and was no ſooner entred, but he was 
block'd up by the enemy. This exploit was frudulently performed, yet ir would have 
been very honourable tro Pontius, had he followed his Father's advice, who would have 
had him either diſmifled the Romans frankly, that they might have been obliged by their 
uſage, or elſe have put them all to the ſword, that they might have taken no revenge ; bur 
he took the middle way, Due neque amicos parat, neque inimicos tollit : Which neither mul- 
tiply'd his friends, nor leſſened the number of his foes. Which way has always been perni- 
tious in matters of State, as has been ſhewn elſewhere. 
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CHAP. XLI. 


That ones _ is to be defended by all means , and whether honourable or 
iſhonourable it imports not, *tis well defended. 


He Roman Army and their Conſul (as is ſaid before) were block'd up by the Samniter, 

who having propoſed terms to them which were very diſhonourable, as that they 
ſhould be diſmiſled ſub jugum, and difarm'd (in token of bondage,) and then fent back 
apain to Rome. The Conſuls were amazed at the motion, and the whole Army was in 
deſpair ; when Lentulus the Reman Legate ſtood up, and told them that in his judgment 
no conditions were to be ſcrupled at that time when their Country was at ſtake : for the 
ſafety of Rome conliſting in the ſafety of that Army, the Army was to be preſerved, and 
that Country which is defended, is well defended, let the way be as it will, honoura- 
ble or not honourable, it matters not: for. if that Army was preſerved, in time Rome might 
work off that diſgrace ; bur if ir were loſt, (though it periſhed never fo bravely) Country, 
and Liberty and all would be loſt with it : and fo his Counſel was followed, And this 
ought to be conſidered and obſerved by every Man whoſe office it is to advile for the good 
of his Country ; for where the ſafery of that is in queſtion, no other conſideratipn ought 
to 
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ro be coincident, as whether the way be Juſt, or Unjuſt ; Merciful or Crue!, Honourable or 
Diſhonourable; but Poſtponing all other reſpets, you are to do that which ſhall procure 
the ſafety of your Country, and preſervation of its Liberty. Agd this is effeQually imitated 
by the French both in their Words, and Deeds, whenever the Majeſty of their Prince, or the 
intereſt of their Country is at ſtake. For there is nothing they bear with lefs Patience, than 
to hear a man ſay ſuch a thing is Diſhonourable for their King ; tor they believe their King 
uncapable of Diſhonour, be his Counſels or his Fortune what they will, becauſe whether he 
Wins or Loſes, or whatever is done, all makes for the King. 


_—_—_ Y 


CHAP. XLII. 


| — 


That Forc'd Promiſes are not Binding. 


T2 E Conſuls being returned to Rome, with their Army Difarmed, and a Scandal upoti 
:2m for the diſhonourable Conditions to which they had ſubmicred ( the firſt who 
ſpice 2;umſt the keeping them, was S. Poſtumius the Conſul, who perſuaded the Senate 
tia: on'y himſelf, and thoſe who accepred them, were obliged thereby ; and that they did 
7 | rothe people of Rome ; wherefore if the people of Rome would be never ſo exact, 
37 could be expected from them, would be but to deliver up him, and all thoſe 
zaged rheraſelves, into the hands of the Samnires ;, and this he maintained with fo 
. »vitinacy and zeal, that the Senate was convinced, and ſent him and the reſt back 
4aers to the Samnites, With a Proteſtation againſt the Peace, as not extending to them ; 
4 fortune was fo tavourable ro Poſtumius in the buſineſs, that the Sammites not retaining 
him, he return'd to Rome, and was in greater Reputation there after his Loſs,than Pontus was 
among the Sammites after his Victory. And here there are two things more particularly res 
markable : One is, Thar there is no aCtion, but is capable of producing Honour and Re- 
nown ; in Victory there is nothing more frequent : In Lofs, it is poffible, by making it 
appear that ir came not by your tault ; or elſe by doing ſome aCtion preſently after, that 
may recompence and repair ir. The other is,That it is not Scandalous to break ſuch Promiſes 
as are extorted by Force, For in promiſes relating to the Publick, if they be obtained by 
Force, when the Force ceaſes, the Promiſe ceafeth with ir, and may be negleed withour 
any diſgrace. Of this, all Hiſtory is full of Examples, and there is not a day but preſents 
us with new : For as we ſee Princes make no Conſcience of performing any thing that they 
are obliged to by Force, eſpecially it the Force be removed; fo they are as little tender of 
their promiſes in other things, when the cauſe which prefſs'd them to promiſe is raken away : 
which whether commendable or not in a Prince, or binding or not binding, I ſhall not deter- 
mine in this place,having ſpoken of it fo largely in my Trreatite calld The Prince. 


CHAP. XLIIL 


Thoſe who are Born in the ſame Country, retain almoſt the ſame Nature 
thorow all the Variety of T imes. 


ſemen were wont to fay ( and perhaps not unworthily ) That he who would know 

what will be, muſt conlider what has been already, becauſe there is nothing 

in the Werld now, nor will be hereafter, but what has, and will have conformity with 
the productions of former times z and the reaſon is, becauſe proceeding from men who 
have, and have had always the ſame paſfions, they mult neceflarily have the ſame effects : 
"Tis true indeed their ations are ſometimes better and more virtuous in this Province, that 
in that, and in that more than in another, according to the difterence of their Education : 
for from the manner of their Breeding, people take the firſt Rudiments of their Conver- 
ſation 3 and it makes it more eaſte to conjecture future events, by what is pafled, when we 
ſee ſome Nations retaining their humours and peculiarities a long time. So one Nation 
has been always covetous, another fraudulent ; and fo on the other fide, one has been con- 
ſtantly famous for one Virtue, and another for another. He who perules the paſſages of 
Old in our very City of Florence, and compares them with our moderny will find that is 
has been all along expoſed to the Avarice, Pride, Cruelty, and Falfhood ot the Germans and 
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French : Every one knows how unfaithfully we have been dealt withal : How often Charles V111, 
of France received our Money, and promiſed ro reſtore the Citadels at Piſa ; but never per- 
form'd, which was a great inſtance of his Infidelity, and Avarice. But to wave ſuch recent 
Examples, every one knows what happened in the War betwixt the Florentines, and the 
Viſconti Dukes of Milan. The Florentines being deſtitute of other Expedients, reſolved to bring 
the Emperor into Italy, to fall upon Lombard) with all his Power and Reputation, 
The Emperor Engaged to bring a great Army into Izah z to make War upon the Viſcorci, 
and to Defend Florence againſt them, upon condition the Florentines Pay d him 10909 
Ducats by way of advance, and as much more when they came into Italy "The Floren- 
tines agreed, paid the firſt Money down, and the reſt when they enter d Italy ; yer when he 
had Marched as far as Verona, he turned back without doing any thing, complaining of the 
Florentines for want of performance : So that had not Florence been under ſome extraordinary 
Neceflity, or Paſſion, or had they ever read and conlidered the Ancient Cuſtoms of thoſe 
Nations, they would never have been fo often over-reached, ſeeing they have been always 
alike, and uſed the ſame Practices in all Places, with all People. Thus they ſerved the 
Tuſeans of Old, who having been many. times over-power'd and routed, and Difperſed by 
the Romans, and finding their own Force unable to Detend them ; they Articled with the 
French on this lide the Alps to give them a Sum of Money, for which the French were tg 
joyn their Forces with the Tyſcans , and March with them againſt the Romans : But when the 
French had got their Money, they refuſed to perform the Conditions on their part, alledging 
that they received it not to make War upon the Romans, but to forbear infeſting them 
themſelves : by which Infidelity and Avarice in the French , the poor Tyſcans were. at once 
Defeated both of their Money and Atfiltance, From whence we may conclude that the 
Tuſcans were - formerly of the fame narure as now, and elpecially the Florentines, and the 
French and other Foreign Nations had always the ſame Inclination to Deceive them, 


CHAP. XLIV. 


Confidence and Boldneſs does many times obtain that which would never be 
Compaſſed by Ordinary Means. 


H E Samnites were Invaded by the Reman, and their Army fo weak, it durſt not meet 

them in the Field : whereupon it was reſolved, That all their Garifons ſhould be 
Reinforced, and with the reſt of their Troops they ſhould paſs into Tuſcany (which was 
then at Peace with the Romans ) and try if they could rempt them to take up Arms, and 
break their Peace; andin the Haranague which was made by the Samnites to the Tuſcans to 
remonſtrate upon what occaſion they had taken up Arms themſelves, they had this Expreſl- 
lion, Rebellaſſe , quod pax ſervientibus gravior , quam 'liberis belum, They had Rebelled, 
becauſe Peace was more Inſupportable in Servitude, than War to Men that are Free. And fo 
partly by perſuations, and partly by the preſence of their Army, they prevailed with them 
to take Arms againſt the Romans, which they had retuſed to their Embaſladors before. 
From whence it is to be obſerved, thar when a Prince defires to obtain any thing of another 
( if occaſion petmits ) he ought not to give him time to conſider, bur is to aCt to as he may 
lee a Neceflity upon him of reſolving immediately ; and this is done when the Perſon to 
whom the demand is made, ſees that in either denying it abſolutely, or delaying his anſwer, 
he runs a manifeſt danger. This way was uſed very handſomely in our days by Pope Ju- 
lins with the French ; and Monſieur de Foix ( the King of France's General ) againſt the 
Marqueſs of Mantua, Pope Fulins reſolving to drive the Family of the Bentivog/s out of 
Bolomia ; and judging that to do it, he ſhould have need of the aſſiſtance of the French, 
and that it would be convenient the Venetians ſhould ſtand Neuter z3 To this purpoſe he 
ſent Embaſſadors to them both, but could get nothing but uncertain and ambiguous An* 
ſwers; wherefore to ſurprize them, and bring them that way to his lure whether they 
would or no, he got what Forces he could together, and Marching dire&tly to Bolonia, ent 
to the Venetians to let them know he expected they ſhould ſtand Neuter ; and to the French 
ro ſend him Supplies : Both of them finding themſelves under a Neceſſity of anſwering 
immediately, and that there was no time allowed to con(ider, fearing the difpleaſure and 
Indignation of his Holineſs, they both of them complyed ; the Venezian did not meddle 3 
and the French ſent him atfiſtance. Monſieur de Fozx being another time with his Army in 
Boloma, and underſtanding the defe&ion of Breſcia, he reſolved to go immediately Fn 
endea- 


endeavour to reduce ir, "There were but two ways that he could poſſibly pals ; one was 
thorow the Nominiors of his Maſter, but that was tedious and about ; the other was a 
ſhorter cut, thorow the Territories of the Marqueſs of Mantzoua ; but then he was not only 
to force his way thorow that Country, bur, he was to paſs certain Sluces betwixt Fens and 
Lakes ( wich which that Country abounds) and that was not to be done without great 
difficulty, in reſpeC of ſeveral Forts which were upon them, and all well Guarded by the 
Marqueſs: However de Forz reſolved upon the ſhorteſt, in ſpite of the difficulty z and thac 
the Marquets might have no time to deliberate, he Marched with his Army, and at the fame 
Moment ſent a Meſlcnger to the Marquets for the Keys of ſuch Caſtles as ſtood in his 
paſſage z .and the Marqueſs ſurprized with the ſuddenneſs and confidence of the demand, 
ſent them immediately, which he would never have done had they been more modeſtly de- 
fired ; the Marqueſs being in League with the Venetian and Pope, in whoſe hands he had 
likewiſe a Son at that time ; all which, had he had rime to have conſidered, would have 
been very lauduble reaſons to have denyed it : But being prefs'd of a ſudden, he fent them 
(as is ſaid before : ) Juſt ſo it was betwixt the Tyſcans, and the Sammites ;, the prefence of the 
Samnian Army having Forced them to take Arms, which they had refuſed before, and had 
ſcarcely done then, had they had liberty to have advis d. 
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CH AP. XLV. 


Whether in a Battel it is beſt to Give or Receive the Charge. 


|Þ ry and Fabius two Roman Conſu!s, were in the Field with two Armies againſt 
the Sammites, ard Tuſcans; and being come to a Batrel, it is obſervable that they 
took two ſeveral ways in the manner of their tghting, and it is worth our enquiry which 
of them was the beſt. Decius Charged the Enemy with all imaginable Fury, and Engaged 
his w hole Army at once: Fahius received the Charge, and (judging that way the moſt 
{afe ) reſerved his Effort till the laſt, when (as we fay ) the Enemy had ſpent their fire, 
and the heat and the Fury was over. By the ſucceſs of the Batte], it appeared that the deſign 
of Fabius was better than that of Decius, who tired with the Vehemence of his firſt Charge, 
and ſeeing his Men Engaged farther among the Enemy, than otherwiſe they would have 
been, to gain that Honour by his Death, which he could not hope for by the Viftory, in 
imitation of his Father, he facrificed himſelf for the Raman Legions, Which when Fabius 
underſtood, that he might nor gain leſs Honour by Living, than his Collegue ſhould do by 
his Death, he Advanced with his Reterves, and Charg'd the Enemy fo Briskly, that he 
over-threw them, and gained a happy and moſt memorable Victory. By which it appears 
that the way of Fabius was more imitable and fecure. 


CHAF. XACFL 


How it comes to paſs that in a City the ſame Family retains the ſame Manners 
and Cuſtems a long time. 


T appears that not only one City has its Manners and Inſtitutions difterent ; and produ- 
ces Men more Auſtere, or Efeminate than the reſt ; but in the ſame City Families are 
trequently found ro have the ſame difference. Of this there are a multicude of Examples, 
and particularly in Rome. 'The Manliz were always Rigid and Severe : The Publicols Benign, 
and lovers of the People : The Appis Ambitious and enemies tothe People, and foin ſeveral 
other Familiez they had their peculiar qualities that diſcriminated them from the reſt ; 
which cannot proceed barely from their extraQtion and blood ( tor that muſt of neceſſity 
have been altered by the variety of their Marriages) but rather trom the diverſity of their 
Education, in the ſeveral Families; tor it is a greater matter when a Man is accuſtomed to 
hear Well or 1!l of any thing from his Infancy; and makes ſuch an imprefſion in him, that 
from thence he many times regulates his converſation as long as he lives ; and if this were 
not fo, it would have been impoſſible that all the 4ppis ſhould have been agitated by the 
ſame paſſion and ambition, as Livy obſerved in molt of them ; and particularly in one of 
the laſt, who being made Cenſor, and to depoſire his Office ar the expiration of 88 Months 
according to Law, retuſed it abſolutely (though his Collegue refigned )infiſting upon = 
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old Law made by the Cenſors to continue their Magiltracy for five years: and though there 
were many meetings, and great contention and rumule about this; yet in fpire-both of 
Senate and People he could not be brought to depolite. And he who reads the Oration 
which he made againſt P. Sempronius the Tribune of the People, will diſcern the inſolence of 
that Family, and the bounty and humanity of ſeveral other Citizens expreſſed by their O- 
bedience to the Laws, and their AﬀeCtion to their Country. 
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CHAP, XLVIIL 


_— —— 


A good Citizen is to forget all Private Injury, when in competition with his lve 
to his Country. 


Ma the Conſul being employed in the Wars againſt the Samnites, received a wound 
char diſabled him from executing his chargez upon which the Senate thought fit to 
tend Papirius Cmſor the Dictator to ſupply his place, and the DiCtator being by the Laws 
to be nominated by Fabins, who was then with his Army in Tuſcany, they were fearful 
{in reſpe&t of an old quarrel berwixt them) that Fabzus would not name him. Whereupon 
the Senate diſpatched two Embaſladors toward him, to intreat thar (laying aſide all pri- 
vate animoſity) he would name Cwfor for Dictator, which Fabius did out of love to his 
Country ; though by his ſullennets and (ilence, and ſeveral other figns he ſignified his relu- 
Ctancy, and that that Eleftion went againſt the Hair: From hence therefore all good Citi- 
Zens are to take Example, and learn to preſer the Pubiick good, before any Private Quarrel 
of their own. | 
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C H A ÞP. XLVIIL 


When an Enemy commits any grand Fault, "tis to be ſuſpeted for a Fraud. 


Ulvius being left Lieutenant « f the Reman Army in Tuſcaxy, upon the Conſuls going 
F to Rome to be preſent at ſome Ceremony, the Tuſcans to draw him into a trap, lay'd 
an Ambuſcade for him not far from his Camp; and having di!guiſed ſome of their Soldiers 
in the habit of Shepherds, they cauſed them to drive certain Cartel within fight of the 
Romans ;, and the Shepherds were fo exact in their Obedience, that they came up to their 
very Stoccadoes : The Licutenant wondered at their confidence ; and the unreaſonableneſs 
of the thing gave him occaſion to ſuſpect ; wherevpon he found out a way to diſcover the 
Fraud, and truſtrate the whole plot: from whence we may obſerve that a General is not 
co preſume upon any groſs error that his Enemy commits ; becaule it is not rational to be- 
lieve he would be fo Sortiſh, and Inconſiderate, were there not ſome ſtratagem at the bot- 
tom ; yet many times Men are fo blinded with defire of Victory, that they tee nothing but 
what makes for themielves. "The French having over-thrown the Romans not far from the 
Allia, and purſuing them to Rome, found the Gates open, and without any Guards to de- 
tend them: They apprekended it a defign, and ſtood drawn up all that day and the next 
Night, without daring to enter, not imagining the Romans could have been fo abje& and 
imprudent as to have abandoned their Country, In the Year 1508. when the Florentines 
beſieged Piſa, Alfonſo del Mutolo a conſiderable Citizen of that Town, being Priſoner in 
the Camp, promitcd that it they would give him his Liberty, he would deliver one of the 
Gates into their hands ; the Florentines believed and diſcharged him ; but coming atter- 
wards to Negotiate more particularly with certain Commithoners depured to that purpoſe, 
he was fo tar trom coming privately, that he was always accompanied with ſeveral of the 
Piſans, only when they came to Treat, he defired them to withdraw. Foralmuch therefore 
as he came publickly, and attended by ſeveral Pijans, the Florentines had gout reajon to 
ſu{peCct the performance of his Promiſe : But the Florentines were ſo blinded with « dclire 
to have the City, that following the direCtion of Afonſo, they came up to the Gate towards 
Lucca, expecting to be let in ; but all things being prepared for them, they received a great 
loſs, and lefr many of their beſt Ofhcers and Soldiers bzhind them. 
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Kind Reader, 

T may ſeem flrange to you at firſl, that T have diut- 
ded the Books of 'Machi avel, and diſpoſed them in- 
to Chapters, contrary to the orcer of his Dialogues ; 

but TI am aſſured whin you conſider my intention, you will 
rather applaud than condemn me T was always ſenſible 
that no man could blame me, if 1 kept exattly to my 
Author ; nevertheleſs I thought this way more _ 
the length of a Dijcom ſe being Commonly tireſom to 24: 
man who affects breuuy ; beſies that in all ſorts of Bo: _ 
theſe kind of breaches and ſeilions are very helpful io the 
memory. For this reaſon the Works of Ariſtotle, Vi. 
truvius and Pliny, which were originally in avrher 
method, hve been reduc'd fance into this manner of dtut- 
ſi 0n. I have preſum'd to do the ſame in this my Tranſl 
tion, having had more regard to the eaſe and advantage 
of the Reader, than to the exatt order of the Author, 
whom T have not followed verbatim, by reaſon of the 
diverſity of the Languages , zet his ſenſe I have obſerved 
as ftrittly as would confijt with the propriety of our 0Wwii 
Liliaee, aſſuri ng my "Jl that your bounty will d; ;ſpence 
with \ ſome faults, ſeeing nothing can be done ſo accurate- 


ly, but will be ſubject to many. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


A Common=-wealth which defires to preſerve it ſelf free, has need of new Pro- 
viſions every day ; and upoa what ſcore Fabius was called Maximus. 


T falls out of neceſſity (as has been faid before) that in a great City there is not a 4ay 
but ſome accidents occur that have need to be remedied; and as they are of more or !c13 
Importance, fo their Phyician ought ro be more or lefs expert. And it trange and 11n- 
expeCted accidents ever hapned in any City, it was in Rome : one of which fort, was the 
General Conſpiracy of the Reman Women againſt rizir Husbands : fome had Poyſoned 
their Hu-bands already. and all the reſt had their Marterials ready to do as much by theirs 
Of the ſame ort was the Conlpiracy of the Bacchanals, diſcovered during the time of th: 
Macedonian War, in which many Thouſands of Men and Women were Engaged ; which 
would have been very dangerous for that City, had it not been dilcovercd ; for the Roman: 
had not a Cuſtom of puniſhing whole Multtudes when they Offended. And here we can- 
not bur admire the Fortitude, the Severity, the Magranimity of the Romans in Puniſhing 
Offenders ; which (if there were nothing clſe to evince it) would be a great Teftimuny ot 
their Virtue and Power. For fo great was their Juſtice, they made no Scruple to Execute a 
whole Legion, or City at a time: ſometimes they Baniſhed 8 or loo90 Men togethe: 
with ſuch Conditions as would have been inſupportable to a fingle Man : fo it hapned to 
thoſe who Elcaped from the Battel at Cannas, they Baniſhed them all into Sicily, forbidding 
them to Quarter in any Town, or to commit any Ditorder. But the molt terrible of al! 
their Executions was the decimation of their Armies, in which every Tenth Man was put to 
Death by Lot quite thorow their Army ; nor tor the Puniſhment of a Multitude can any 
way be found more formidable ; for where a Mulritude tranſgrefles, and no certain Author 
is known, to Puniſh the whole with Death would be roo ſevere; and to Puniſh one part, 
and Excuſe another would be injuſt to thoſe who were puniſh'd, and encourage the other to 
commit the ſame Offence again : But where all are alike Guilty, ro execute every Tenth Man 
by Lots, gives him who isto be puniſhed, occaſion to complain only of his Fortune ; and 
makes him who Eſcapes, afraid againſt the next time. "The good Women then who would 
have Poyſon'd their Husbands, and the Prieſts of Bacchus, were Puniſhed as they deſerv'd-; 
and though theſe Maladics in a Common-wealth have many times very ill Symptoms, 
yet they are not mortal, becauſe there is ſtil] rime enough for the cure. But where the 
State is concern'd, it is otherwiſe, and time may be wanting ; and therefore if they be 
not Seaſonably and Prudently redrefled, the whole Government may miſcarry. And this 
may be clear'd to us, by what hapned in Rome. The Romans having been very free in 
beltowing the Freedom and Priviledges of their City upon ſtrangers, the ſtrangers grew fo 
numerous by degrees, and to have ſo great a Vote in the Councils, that the whole Govern- 
ment began to totter, and decline from its old to its new Inhabitants z which being obſerved 
by Luintus Fabius the Cenſor, he applyed a remedy in time, by reducing all the new Citizens 
into four Tribes ;, that being contracted into fo narrow a ſpace, they might not have fo 
Malignant an Influence upon the City ; and this (o timely and fo uſeful Expedicnt was taken 
ſo thankfully from him by the People, that they gave him the addition of Maximus, and 
he was called Fabins Maximus ever after. 
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FR E F A C2 


NICOLO MACHIAVELLI, 


TU 


Lorenzo the Son of Philippo Stroz31, Gentleman 
of FLORENCE. 


Any barve been, and are. ſtill of Opinion, that in the whole 

World no two things are more incongruous and diſſimilar 

than a Civil, and a Military life ; infomuch that ma- 

ny times when a man deſigns himſelf for a Soldier, be not only 
takes upon him a new habit, but he changes his Cuſtoms, his 
Company, his manner of Diſcaurſe, and learves off all ways of Ciroil 
Concver ſation ; for he who would be Light and Nimble, and ready 
for the execution of« all ſorts of Violence, looks upon « Civil Habit as 
improper and cumberſome 3 Civil Cuſtoms are Unſuitable to him 
who thinks them Soft and Fffeminate , and inconfiſtent with the 
life he propoſes; and indeed it would be undecent if a Man whoſe 
buſineſs it is to look Big, and Hettor, and fright the whole World 
with kis Oaths and his Blaſphemies , ſhould carry himſelf Demure- 
ly, and behave himſelf with the uſual Gentleneſs and Complacency 
of other Men ; and this is it which im our days makes this Opinion 
true: But if we conſuler the condition and method of old times, 
we ſhall find no two things more United, more Conformable ; nor 
more neceſſarily Amicable than they, For all the Arts which are 
contrived in a City for the Common Good ;, all the courſes invented 
to keep men in fear of God and the Laws would be uſeleſs and vain, 
were not Force. provided for their Defence ; which Force (if well or- 
dered ) will be able to make them good, though perhaps the Laws 
are not ſo exaft in themſel-ves ; for this is moſt certain, good Or- 
ders without Military coercion will quickly. moulder to nething , 
and run to Decay, like a Noble and Princely Palage that is nnco- 
vered at the Top, and bas nothing but the Splendor and Richneſs 
of its Furniture to Defend it from the Weather. And if anciently 
Kingdoms and States imploy'd great Induſtry to keep People m 
Peace, and in the Faith and Fear of God ; certainly im the regu- 
lation of their Military Diſcipline they employed mich more ;, 
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or where can ones Country repoſe greater Confidence, than in him who has 
promiſed to due for it 2 Where can there be greater inclination to Peace, 
than in bim who is not capable of Moleſtation or Injury, but by War ? 
IV bere can there be more fear of God, than in him who being obnoxious to 
hourly Dangers, has more need of bis Divine Aſſiſtance. This neceſſity 
bemg well conſidered by theſe who garve Laws to Kingdoms, and thoſe 
who had the Command of their Armies, was the cauſe that the Life of a 
Soldier was mm great Repitation with all People, and much imitated and 
follow'd. But Military Diſcipline being now totally deprav'd, and degenes 
rated from the Praftice of the Ancients ; that deprarvity hath been the 
occaſim of ſerveral ill Opinions, which have brought that Diſcipline into 
Contempt, and made all People hate and avoid the Converſation of a 
Soldier. But conſidering with wy ſelf both from what I harve Seen and 
Read, that it is not impoſſible to revive the Diſcipline of our Anceſtors ; 
and reduce it to its Primitive Excellence, Treſol ved (to keep my ſelf from 
Idleneſs )to Write what I thought might be to the ſatisfaftion of ſuch er ſons 
as were ſtudions of the. Art of War, and lovers of Antiquity ;, tis true, *tis 
more than ordinary boldneſs to treat of this Subjeft, where others have 
been ſo ſcrupulous and wary ; yet 1 cannot think it an Error to Write of 
what others have Profeſſed and Exerciſed with much more audacity and 
preſumption ; For my faults in Writing, may be Correfted without prejudice 
to any body ; but thoſe faults which they commit in the execution, cannot 
be repaird, but by the deſtruftion and ruie of ſeveral People ? conſider 
then (Sir) the quality of my Labours, and according to your judgment let 
them be approved or rejefted, as you think they deſerve : I fend them to 
you as a Teftimony of my Gratitude, though my abilities are not in the lea 
commenſurate with the greatneſs of your Favours : beſides it being the cuſtom 
to adareſs things of this nature to Perſons that are 1ſ[uſtrious for their 
Birth, Wealth, Parts, or Generoſity : 1 knew you had not many equals 
in your Nobility and Fortune, fewer in your parts ; but in Generoſity and 
[iberality, none at all, 
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CHAP. L 


How the Seigneur Fabritio Colonna being refreſhing himſelf one Fuening with 
ſome other Gentlemen in a beautiful Garden, took occaſion to enter upon this 
Diſcourſe of War. | 


Eeing I am of opinion, that after a Man is Dead, it is lawful for any body to com- 
mend him without danger of reproof, (becauſe there can be no occaſion nor ſuſpicion 
of Hatrery) I ſhall makeno difhculty to ſpeak ſomething in praiſe uf our renowned 
and true Friend Coſimo Rucelia, whoſe name I cannot remember without rears in my 
Eyes, having known inhim all the good qualities, which one good Friend or good 

Citizen would deſire in another ; for I know not any thing fo dear to him, that he would 
not have ſacrificed for his Friend ; nor any thing ſo dreadful, that he would not have under- 
taken for his Country : and I confeſs freely among all with whom I have had any acquain- 
tance and converſation, I donot know any Man whole heart was more ditp»fcd to great and 
magnificent things. Art his Death nothing troubled him ſo much (as he complained often 
to his Friends) as that he ſhould Die Young, and in his own houſe wichour Honour, or the 
ſatisfaction of having been ſerviceable ro any Man as he delired, for he was ſenlible that 
no more could be ſaid of him than that he Died a good Friend. However it follows not 
bur we who were acquainted with him, may bear teſtimony of his Virtues and good Qua- 
licies, ſeeing there is nothing left of his Works or Actions torecommend him tothe World: 
and yet fortune was not fo much his Enemy but ſhe ſuffered him to leave a ſhort Monu- 
ment of the dexterity of his Wir, which appears in certain Sonnets, and Amorous Verles 
of his -ompolition ; in which way {though he was not Amorous) he entertained himlelf 
at idle times in his Youth, til] his Stars had conduct.d him ro higher thoughts, by which 
Verſes it may calily be dilcerned with what Comcliucis and Felicity he could have expreſſed 
his Conceptions, and how Honourable he would have made himliclt by his Poetry, had he 
made it hiz buſineſs. But Fortune: having deprived us ot ſuch a Friend, ir ſeeins to me that 
no better remedy can be applyed, than tor us (as far as is poſſible) to make as much of his 
Memory as we can, and recolle& ſuch of his Sayings, or Arguments, as were either Witty 
or Solid. And becauſe there is nothing of him more treſh than the diſcow(ſe which he had 
lately with Fabritio Colonna in his Garden, (where the ſaid Fabritio gave a large account 
of all the Myſteries of War on the one lids, and Coſimy propoſed, and objeted, and argued 
with as much Gravity. on the other) being then preſent by accident with other of our 
Friends, I have thought fit ro put in Writing, that by Reading it, ſuch of Co/imo's Friends 
as were there, may renew the Memory of !;is Virtues, fuch as were not there, may be 
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troubled for their abſence, and learn leveral things profitable 1ot only for Military, bur 
Civil Converſation. 

I fay then Fabritzo Coloma returning from Lombardy, where for a long time he had done 
very Honourable ſervice for the Ring of Spain, paſſing by Florence to repoſe himſelt ſome time 
in that City, viſit the Duke, and enjoy the company of certain Gentlemen with whom he 
had had a former acquaintance, Coſimo held himſe!t obliged to invite him to his Gardens, 
not ſo much to ſhew his own Liberality and Magnifhcence, as to have larger opportunity of 
diſcourſing with him, and informing himſelf of ſuch things as might be expected from a 
perſon of his Experience, and ſpending a whole day in diicourſing of what might beto the 
fatisfaftion of his mind. Fabritio accepted his invitation, came to his Houſe, and was en- 
tertained very Nobly by Cofimo, -with feveral other of his more particular Friends, as Jancb4 
Buondeimonti, Battiſia dalla Palla ,Luizi Alamanni, and others, all of them young Gentlemen, 
his intimate Fricnds, and ardently ſtudious of the fame things, of whoſe qualifications I ſhall] 
ſay nothing in this place, becauſe being ſtill living, their own actions do recommend them 
every hour of the day. 

Fabritio. Was regall'd with as much Pomp and Magniticence as were conliſtent with the 
time and the place : bur Dinner being ended, and the Tables taken away, and all the for- 
malitics of the Feaſt over, which among perſons of great minds, whote thoughts are em- 
ployed upon more Honourable things, (are not ſo tedious as with other people) the day being 
long, and hear exceſſive, Coſmo thought it convenient for the better ſatisfaCtion of his de- 
f:2ns, under pretence of avoiding the heat, to carry Fabritio into a cloſe and ſhady Arbour in 
the Garden, where they might diſcourſe with more leiſure and privacy ; and having 
brought him and the reſt of the Company to the place, ſome of them diſpoſed themſelves up- 
on the Graſs, (which was very pleaſant and green) and others upon ſeats under the ſhadow of 
thole lofty Trees ; Fabritio began to applaud the delightſomneſs of the place, and then look» 
ing particularly upun the Trees, and not knowing of ſome of them, he ſtood till, as it 
were in ſuſpence ; which bcing obſerved by Cofimo, he told him, 'tis poſſble, Sir, you may 
not be acquainted with thoſe Trees, but 'tis no wonder, for ſome of thera were in more re- 
queſt with our Fore-Fathers than they are with us: and having told him their names, and 
what delight Se;gnor Bernardo his Grand-Father took in Planting, Fabritio replyed, I thought 
they were as you fay ; but the pleaſantneſs of this place, and the innocence of that Em- 
ployment puts me in mind of ſome Princes in the Kingdom of Naples who delighted 
themſelves exceedingly in thoſe kind of Diverſions, and would Plant, and make delicate 
Arbeurs to keep themſelves from the heat ; and thereupon breaking off ſhort in his 
diſcourſe, he ſtood ſtill fora while, as in ſome ſerious ſuſpence, but preſently he told them, 
if I thought I ſhould nor misbehave my ſelf, (which among my Friends I ſuppoſe is not 
eaſy) I would give my Opinion of it, not to traduce or caluminate them, but for 
diſcourſe fake, and to paſs away the time ; for doubtleſs thoſe Princes (under correQtion) 
had done much better to have imitated their Anceſtors in great and Heroick, rather than 
in ſoft and Effeminate things ; to have tollowed their Examples in the heat of the Sun, ra- 
ther than to have retir'd and withdrawn themſelves into the Coolneſs of a Shade ; and ra- 
ther to have perſonated their Fore-Fathers in what was ſolid and perfe&, than in what was 
delicate, and ccrrupt ;, for fince theſe kind of Entertainments have been pleaſing to our 
Country-Men, our Country has gone to ruine, and all things declined. 

Coſimo. You have opened a way to a diſcourſe which I delire exceedingly, and there- 
fore I beg of you that you would ſpeak of it frankly, without reſpect to'any body, fecing 
I intend to interrogate you with the ſame freedom ; and it in my demands or replies I cx- 
cuſe, or accuſe any Man, it will not be barely to excuſe or accule him, bur to underſtand 
the truth. 

Fabritio. | ſhall be well pleaſed ro inform you of any thing I know, and ſhall leave it 
fo your diſcretion to judge whether what I ſay be true or falſe, expeCting to learn as much 
from your demands, as you will do from my anſwers ; for a wiſe queſtion makes a Man 
conſider niany things, which perhaps he regarded not before ; and underſtand others, which 
without Interrogation he had never underſtood. 

Cofimo. 1 will return to what you ſaid firſt, that my Grand-Father, and your Fore» 
Fathers would have done more prudently to have imitated their Anceſtors in difficult and 
generous things, rather than in what was delicate and ſoft; and in this I will excuſe my 
part, and leave the other to be defended by you. I am of Opinion that there was not a 
Man in his time who deteſted all kind of Effeminacy more than he, and who wasa greater 
lover of that kind of Activity and Vigour which you ſo much commend, nevertheleſs he 
found that he could not make uſe of it either in his own Perſon, or in the Perſons of his 


Children, being born in ſo corrupt an age, that a Man who ſhould have deviated from the 
common 
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common Practice of thoſe times, would have mad< himlelf contemprible ro every body. 
For if a Man in the heat of Summer ſhould have lien Basking upon the Sands + or inthe 
midſt of Winter ſhould have taken up his quarters in the Snow, (as Diogenes did) he would 
have been thought a Fool, or a Mad- Man: ſhould a Man have tollowed the Spartan way, 
brought up his Children in fome Corrage, taught them to Sleep in the Fields; torun abuur 
Bare- Foot and Bare-Headed ;, waſh in Cold Water, to inure them to Hardſhip, and by 
making them lels fond of Life, tro make them lefs ſenſible of Neath, he would have been 
deſpiſed for his pains ; and have been thought rather a Bruirt than a Man. Ay4in, Should :» 
Man have been obſerved to ſtarve his own Cukaſs, and tolive only upon Beans and Peaſe, 
and ſuch kind of Pulſe, and have made as ſmall account of Money as Fabritins did of whar 
was offered him by the Sarmires, tis potfible he might have been commended by tome few, 
but he ſhould have been tollowed by no body : being diſcouraged therefore by . the Practice 
of the preſent age, he tullowed not the Example of his Anceſtors exaRtly, bur followed 
them as much as he could, with as little notice and admiration to the World. 

Fabritic. You have excuſed your Grand-Father very handiomly on that Particular, and 
what you have ſaid is doubtlefly true ; but I did nor {peak fo muchof that hard and ruſtick 
way of living, as of other ways that are more ſoic ard <efteminate ; have greater confor- 
mity and correſpondence with our preſent times, and are (in my judgment) eafily to be in- 
troduced by any Man who has the Government of Aﬀuirs : and in my diſcourſes of this 
matter I ſhall not need to ſtraggle into other Countries tor Examples, tor the Romans (my 
own Country-Men) will turniſh me abundarly ; whoſe Practices, and order of Govern: 
ment, it well confidered, will not be tound fo impoſſible to be introduced in any other City 
where there is but the leaſt ſpark of Virtue and goodneſs. 

Coſimo, What are thoſe things that yuu would intreduce according to the Exampie of 
our Anceſtors ? 

Fabritio. To honour and reward Virtue ; not to deſpiſe Poverty ; to value Order and 
Diſcipline of War ; to conſtrain Citizens to luve one another ; to live without FaCtions ;, to 
poſtpone all Private Intereſt to the Publick ; and ſeveral other things that may eafily ac- 
commodate with our times z and theſe things are not difſicule to be introduced, provided it 
be done deliberately and by right means, becauſe in them the truth is ſo manife{t and ap- 
parent, that the commoneſt capacity may apprehend ir. He therefore who orders his at- 
fairs in- this manner, plants himfelf Trees which will aftord him a happier and more pleaſant 
ſhelter and proreCtion than theſe. 

Coſimo. | will not reply to what you have ſaid, but referring it to the diſcretion of the 
company, (who can caſily judge of it) I ſhall addreſs my diſcourſe to you, who ſeem to 
find fault with all thoſe who in their great and weighty Aﬀeairs do not follow the Examples 
of our Anceſtors, ſuppoſing thereby I may be more ealily ſatisfied in my Intention. I 
would know theretore how it comes to pals that, on one fide, you condemn all thoje who 
do not imitate the Praftice of our Anceſtors z and yet on the other, in your Wars (which 
is your Profeſſion, and Excellence) it does not appear that you have made uſe of any thing 
of the Ancient Method and D:ſcipline, or dane any thing that reſembled it. 

Fabritio. You are now come to the point where 1 expected you, and indeed my diſcourtie 
deſerved, and I my 1elt delired no other demand. And though I might fave my felt the 
labour, with a very plaulible excuſe, ye I will faitshe both your defire and my own, and 
that the more largely, becauſe both rime and place concur to our convenience. Men who 
are deſirous to do any great ation, are firit co prepare themſelves with all Diligence and 
Induſtry, that when occaſion is uttered, they may be ready to execute and complear ir, 
And becauſe where thoſe preparatiuns are mide cauiioufly, they are not to be dilcovered; 
no man isto be accuſed of negligence, unlels occatin diſcovers him firſt, to which it he be 
remiſs, and makcs not uſe of his time to execute his -{1yn, it gives us to underſtand, thar 
either he was not prepar'd as he ought to have been, vr that he had not theught of it at all : 
and therefore no occalion having preſented it telt ro me to diſcover the preparations which ! 
had made to reduce our Militia into the form of the Ancients; it I havenot yet reduced 
ir, I conceive I cannot juſtly be condemned, either by you, or any body elle : and this [ 
think is a ſufficient anſwer to your accuſation. | 

Coſimo. [t would be ſufficient indeed, could I be aflured that you never had any occa- 
ſon, 

Fabritio. But becauſe I find you may doubt whether ever ſuch occaſions were offtcred or 
not, [ am content to diſcourſe more largely (upon condition you will have the Patience to 
hear me) what preparations are ncceflary ro be made ; what vccafion is neceffary to be 
had ; what difficulties obſtruct our preparatives, and hinder our occafion ; and how this is 
ealie and hard to fall out at the ſame time, which ſeems a contradiction, 
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Colima, You cannot do me and the whole company a greater tavour ; and if it will be 
no trouble to you to enlarge, it will be none to us to artend : but becauſe the diſcourſe is 
like to be long, I defire | may have the aſſiſtance of my Friends, yet with your Licence 
and Permiſſion ; wherefore they and I do make it our requeſt, that you would not take it a- 
mils if we interrupt you ſometimes with ſome importunate demand. 

Fabritio. | am very well contented, that you (Coſimo) and theſe Young Gentlemen your 
Friends, ask any thing of me, becauſe I believe the heat of your Youth makes you inclinable 
to Arms, and by conſequence more apt to give credit to what I ſhall. ſay ; and theſe 
other Gentlemen ſhall have the ſame liberty, becauſe their Grey Heads, and their cold blood 
makes them commonly enemies to Warfare, and incorrigible, as People poſlefled with an 
Opinion that it 1s the times, not the ill cuſtoms which conſtrain men to hve at that rate. 
Queſtion me then freely, as you pleaſe ;, 'tis the rhing I deſire, becauſe I ſhall thereby have 
ſome relpite, and repoſe z and withal, the ſatisfaction of clearing your doubts, and leaving 
nothing unanſwered in your mind-. 


CHAP. II. 


A Perſc.n of Lonour and Condition is not to make War his Profeſſion. 


Fabritio, Will begin my diſcourſe with what you ſaid, that in matter of War (which 
is my P.ofellion) I never made ule of any thing of the Ancients: To which 

| anſwer, chat War being a Profeſſion by which Men cannot live Honourable at all times, 
it is not to b» taken up as a "T'rade, unleſs it be by a Common-wealth, or a Kingdom ; and 
if they be well conſticured, they will neither of them ſuffer any of their Citizens or Subjects, 
or any other good Man ro make it his buſineſs; for he will never be thought a good Man 
who takes upon him an employment, by which if he would reap any profit at any time, 
he is obliged to be falſe, and rapacious, and Cruel, and to entertain ſeveral other qualities 
that are not conſiſtent in a good Man ; nor can any man (great or (mall) who makes War 
his Profe(ſion, be otherwiſe than Virious ; becauſe that that 'T'rade being not to be followed 
in time of Peace, they are neceſſitated either to prevent or obſtruct Peace; or in time of 
War to provide {> for themſelves, that they may ſubſiſt in time of Peace ;, and neither of 
thoſe two ways are praCticable to an honeſt Man ; for from the defire of providing for 
therſelves_againſt rhe evil day, when the Wars ſhould be ended, proceed the Robberies, 
and Thetrs, and Murders which are committed daily by ſuch kind of People, and that upon 
their Friends as well as Enemics. And from the defire of obſtrufting the Peace, proceed all 
the Frauds and Juglings which the Ofhcers uſe with thoſe who pay thern, and all to continue 
the Wars; bur it by accident Peace be concluded contrary to their endeavours and defign, 
it is to be feared thar the Officers hnding themlelves deſticute of Pay, and their old liberty 
and licentiouſnels, will ger together ſuch Soldiers of Fortune as have nothing to ſubſiſt 
upon, and falling into ſome Province, Plunder and Rifle it without any Compathon. Do 
you not remember that here in Ira/ly we had ſeveral of theſe disbanded Soldiers, which 
got together when the Wars were done, called themielves the Companies, and went up and 
down ranſ2cking "T'owns, and pillaging the Country, and all without remedy 2 Have you 
not read how aftcr the hrlt Carthagiman War, disbanded Soldiers united under the 
Command of Marho and Spendius, (two of their Officers) and in a Tumultuous manner 
made a more dangerous War upon the Carthaginians than that which they had had with 
the Romans? In the days of our Predeceſlors Francs Sforza not only betraied the Milan 
who had made him their General, bur Uſurped upon their liberty, and made himſelf their 
Prince, and tor what, but that he might live in the tame {plendor when the Peace was con- 
cluded. And all the reſt ot the great Othcers in Ira were like him, (eſpecially if War 
was their Profefſion) and though de fatto they did not all make themſelves Dukes of Milan 
by their Treachery, they were the more to be blamed, becauſe without the temptation of 
lo grea* advantape their lives and exorbitances were as bad. The Father of Francs Sforza 
being in the ſervice of Queen Fane, conſtrained her to caſt her ſelf into the proteQtion of 
the King of Arragon, having deſerted her on a ſudden, and left her ditarm'd inthe midſt 
of her Enemies, and all to fatiate his ambition, to fatisfy his revenge, or to have got her 
Kingdom for himſelf; Braccio with the ſame induſtry endeavoured to puſleis himlelf of 
the Kingdom of Naples, and had he not been deteared and Slain at Aqula, he had certainly 
eftefted itz and theſe contulions proceeded from nothing elſe but trom the employing of 
ſuch Men as were Mercenary, and has nothing to ſubliſt upon but their Pay . Hzve you 
nor 
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not a Proverb which conhrms what I ſay, and tells us, that Mar makes Thieves, and Peace 
brings them to the Gallows ;, the reaſon is, tor that thoſe perſons who have no other way of 
livelihood, nor fo much temper and ingenuity as to take to any other courſe that may ho- 
neſtly ſuſtain them, are forced by neceſſity to Rob upon the High-Ways, and then Juſtice is 
forced to diſpatch them, 

Cofimo. You have repreſented this trade and profeſſion of a Souldier fo Vile and Con- 
temptible, that to me it ſecms now to be worſe than none at ail, whereas before I thoughc 
ic one of the moſt Noble and Exccil-nt things in the World: forhat unlefs you fatisfe me 
better, I ſhall never be contented; for it it be fo as you fay, I cannot imagin how ic 
ſhould come to paſs that Ceſar, and Pompey, and Scipio, and Marcelus, and fo many other 
great Captains of the Romans ſhould become ſo Famous as to be Worſhipped like 
Gods. 

Fabritio, | have not yet thorowly examined thoſe two things which I propoſed in the 
beginning 3 one 1s, that a good man cannot take up that calling as his Protefſion : the 
other is, that no well conſtituted Government ( whether Common-wealth or Kingdom } will 
(uffer its Subjects or Citizens to make War their whole buſineſs. Tothe firlt 1 have tpoke 
what I thought fit ; it remains now that I ipeak to the ſecond, in which I ſhall have occaſion 
to reply to your laſt demand. 


—_ ———— ——  — - _ 


CHAP. II. 


How a Commonwealth ought not (in Prudence) to permit any of its Citizens 
to make War their Profeſſion. 


Fabrito. 'Ouching the Romans which you mentioned, it is true Pompey and Ceſar, and 

moſt of the great Captains who were at Rome after the laſt Carthaginiarn 
War, arrived at great Reputation, but it was rather as brave and generous, than good and 
Virtuous Men ; whereas thoſe who were before them, were Famous as much tor their Vir- 
tue as Conduct, and the reaſon was, becauſe theſe-made not War their Profeſſion, and the 
others did. 

Whilſt the Reman Common-wealth was incorrupt and immaculate, there never was any 
Citizen who preſumed by means of this Profefſion-to make his own fortune or party in 
time of Peace; by breaking the Laws, exaCting upon the Provinces, Uſurping and Tyran- 
nizing over his Country, and uſing all means to make himſelf rich. No man of Interior 
Condition ever thought of Violating his Oaths ; maintaining of Partics ; diſreſpeRing the 
Senate; or promoting of Tumults or any Tyrannical Sedition with delign of making him- 
ſelf a fortune by the Profeſſion of Arms. But thoſe who had the Command of their 
Armies, contented with their Triumphs, returned joyfully to their privateaftairsz and the 
Officers who were under them laid down their Arms with more alacrity than they had 
taken them up ; every man returning to his former courſe of Lite, without any hopes of 
advancing himſelf by Plunder and Rapine. And of this we have ſtrong and evident 
cauſe of conjeQture from the Example of Regulus Atrilius, who being General of the 
Reman Armies in Africa, and having in a manner Conquered the Carthaginianz, delired leave 
of the Senate to return, that he might look to a Farm of his in the Country which his 
ſervants had neglefted. From whence it is as clear as the day, that had he made War his 
Profefſion, or deligned to have raiſed his own Fortune out of the ruins of other People, 
having ſo many Provinces at his mercy, he would never have been fo careful of the im- 
provement of a Cottage, when every day wou'd have brought him in morethan his whole 
Patrimony was worth. But becauſe go0d men, and ſuch as are not defirous to make a Trade 
ot War, are unwilling to reap any other fruit cherefrom but Labour, and Danger, and Glory ; 
when they are arrived at a ſufficient proportion of the latter, 'tis their ambicion to return 
quietly to their Houſes, and live upon their old Profeſſions in Peace. As to the Common 
and Private Soldiers, it's clear they were of the ſame humour, and declin'd any ſuch Pro- 
fefſion 3 for though when they were at home, they delired many of them to be in the 
Wars, yet when they were in the Wars, they were as willing to be diſmiſſed. This is ma- 
niteſt by ſeveral arguments, but eſpecially by the priviledg which the Remans granted to 
their Citizens, that none of them ſhould be conſtrained to the Wars againſt his own in- 
clination. So that Rome whilſt it was well governed ( which was till the time of the 
Gracchs ) had never any Soldier who made it his Profeſſion to be ſo, by which means tew 
of them were diflolute, arid thole who were, were puniſhed ſeverely. A. City then well 
conſticured 
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conſtituted and governed isto take care that this Art of War be uſed in time of Peace only 
as an exerciſe, and in time of War only for neceffity, and the acquilition of glory ; leaving 
the conſtant praQtice and profeſſion of ir to the State, as the Romans did anciently to the 
Common: wealth of Rome. That Citizen who has any other deſign in the Profeſſion of Arms, 
let him be what he will, is no honeſt man ; and that City which is governed any other way, 
is as much in the wrong. . 

Coſim. 1 am very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid hitherto, and do acquieſce in your 
concluſion as far as it relates ro a Common-wealth, bur as 1o Kings I am apr to diſlent, be. 
cauſe | am apt to think it convenient a King ſhould have thoſe about him-who made Arms 


their Profeffion: 


CHAP. IV. 


That a King ought not to permit his Subje&s to make Arms their Profeſſton, for 
the Miſchiefs which do frequently enſue. 


Fabritio. Kingdom well govern'd ought the more carefully avoid people of that cons 

A dition, becauſe it is they who debauch their King by being the only Mini- 
ſters of his 'I'yranny. And do not object to me any of our preſent Kingdoms ; for I ſhall 
deny abſolutely that they are as well governed as formerly,when Kings had no Soveraignty, 
nor abſolute Power, but in the Armies, becauſe there (and no where elſe) there 13a 
neceſſity of ſpeedy Reſolutions ; and that ſuch a Power ſhould be repoſted in a lingle perſon ; 
in other caſes they ought to do nothing without their Counſel, and it is to be the particular 
care of all that are of Counſel to a Prince, to keep off tuch perions from about him as pro- 
mote War in time of Peace, becauſe they cannot frame themlelves to any other way of 
ſubſiſtence. But 'I will diſcourſe ſomething more largely of this matter, not ſtanding fo 
much upon a Kingdom that is perfe&ly good according tothe model of the Ancients, bur 
ſuppoſing ſuch a one as is like the Kingdoms of our days; in which likewiſe a King ought 
to be fearful of ſuch as live wholly by War z becauſe the Nerves and ſtrength of all Armies 
Iyes certainly in the Infantry. 

Wherefore if a King orders his matters fo ill, that his Foot be not content to return to 
their ſeveral callings in time of Peace, and live as formerly by their Labour, he mult necel- 
farily be ruined ; for of all the Soldiers in the World none are fo dangerous as thoſe who 
make War their profeſſion ; and the reaſon is, becauſe you mult be always at War, or keep 
them always in pay ; otherwile you will run a great hazard of being turn'd out of your 
Kingdom ; and becauſe it is impoſſhble either to maintain War perpetually, or keep them 
in continual pay, you will be in great danger of being driven out of your Kingdom. My 
Country-men the Romans (as I ſaid before) whilſt they were Wile, and Hone{t, never ſut- 
tercd their Citizens to make that exerciſe their calling, though in reſpect of their perpetual 
Wars, they were able to . have pay'd them perpetually : But to avoid the inconvenienciez 
which might follow thercupon, ſeeing the condition of their times did not alter, they 
alrercd their Men, ordering their aftair in ſuch manner, that every fifteen years their Le- 
gions were renewed, and filled up again with Young Men in the fl »wwer ot their age ; that 
is to ſay, betwixt eighteen and thirty hve years of age ; during which time their Legs, their 
Hands, and their Eyes do corre{pond one with the vther, and are in the fame diſpolition ; 
for they did not keep them till their ſtrength and vigour decayed, and their forwardrehs, and 
infolence increaſed, as they did afterwards when the times were more corrupt. 

For Ofavian firſt, and afterwards Tiberius { pre;erring their private Power before the 
profit of the Publick ) began to diſarm the people ( that thereby they might have them 
more eaſily at command) and to keep ſtanding Armies upon the Frontiers of their Em- 
pire. But becauſe they thought them inſufficient to curb the people, and awe the Senate 
of Remez they eſtabliſhed another Army ( which they called the Pretorian ) which was 
quartered always about the City, and intended as a Guard, But when afterwards the Em- 
perors permitted them who were liſted in thoſe Bands, to lay afide all other Proteſſions, and 
devote themſelves to War, they grew inſolent immediately, and became not only ter- 
rible to the Senate, but pernicious to the Emperor, infomuch that many of them werc 
put to Death by the Fury and Infolence of thoſe Soldiers, who created, and diſpoſed their 
Emperors as they pleaſed ; and ſometimes it fell out that at the ſame time fcveral Empe- 
rors were created by the ſeveral Armies, which occaſioned the diviſion firſt, and by degrees 


the deſtrudtion of the Empire. Thoſe Kings therefore who are deſirous to live in fatery 
and 
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and peace, ought to have their Armies compoſed of ſuch Perſons,as when there is a necel- 
firy of War, will cake up Arms freely for the defence of their Country ; and when Peace 
is concluded, will as readily acquielce, and return to their old Habitacions and Callings; 
which may ca{ily be done, if they make their Levies of ſuch men as had Profeflions be- 
fore: A King 1s likewiſe (upon the publication of Peace) ro command his Generals and 
rear Officers to their reſpe&tive Charges and Governments elſewhere; the Reformades and 
Genelemen totheir own Houſes and Eſtates ; and the common Soldiers to their Original 
Trades and Occupations. And by the ele&on of ſuch men, they will fight ſtoutly to 
rocure Peace, but never diſturb Peace to create War. 

Ceſimo. 1 muſt confeſs your Diſcourſe to me ſeems very conſiderable; yet being ſo con- 
trary to what I fancied before, my mind 15 not ſo well ſatisfied, but there remains ſome 
doubt behind which 1s ſtill to be clear'd; for oblerve ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen, who 
in time of Peace mantain themſelves wholly by the profeffion of Arms ; as ſeveral great 
Commanders of your acquaintance and quality, who are in pay under ſeveral Princes and 
States; beſides moſt of the men at Arms are continued in pay tor the guard and (ecurity 
of ſuch Cities and Caſtles as are requiſite to be kept ; fo chat in my judgment there is em- 
ployment enough for chem all in time of Peace. 

Fabritio, 1 do not believe that you can think that in time of Peace there is entertain- 
ment for them all ; for if no 0:her reaſon was to be alledged, the ſmallneſs of the numbers 

uir'd tothe furniſhing the Garriſons, would be ſufficient to refute ir, What proportion 
5 wt betwixt the Bodies of Foot which are to be raiſed for carryingon a War,and thoſe 
which are required for ſupplying the Garriſons in time of Peace : tor thoſe Cities and 
Caſtles which in time of Peace are kept with a few men, are reinforced with great num- 
bers in time of War ; beſides which, great Levies are made for the Field Armies, which 
upon the concluſion of Peace are conſtantly dibanded. And as to ſuch asare retained in 
the nature of Guards to the State, Pope Fulizs and you, have demonſtrated how much 
thoſe are to be apprehended who will not entertain any other Vocation but War; having 
turned them out of your Guards for their inſolence, and entertained Swizzers in their 
places, as People born and brought up under Laws, and choſen by the Commonalty by a 
moreregular Ele&ion ; fo that tell me no more there is Employment for themall in times 
of Peace. Asto the menat Arms, and their being continued in pay in times of Peace, 
the anſwer I confe(s is more difficult; yet upon cloſer examination it will not be found 
impoflible, becauſe this Cuſtom of keeping men at Arms in pay is corrupt, and inconve- 
nient ; the reaſon is, for that they are People who having no other Vocation, are occaſions 
of daily diſorders in the State, eſpecially where their numbers are great; but where they 
are not ſo numerous as to make an Army ot themſelves, the danger of them is ſo much the 
les. Yer many tmes they have done miſchiet enough, as I have ſaid before in the caſes 
of Francis Sforza, his Father and Braccio da Perugia. So that I cannor approve this Cu- 
ſtom of keeping men at Arms 1n conſtant pay, having ſeen ſo much experience of their 
Corruptions, and the inconvenience which has followed thereupon. 

Coſimo. Would you have no ſuch Forces in pay at all? Or if you would have them, how 
would you have them entertained ? 

Fabritio. Not as the men at Arms in France, for they are as dangerous and inſolent as 
ours, but rather according to the method of the Ancients, who raiſed their Cavalry out of 
their own Subjects, whom they ſent home again to their Houſes when Peace was concluded 
to follow their old Callings, as ſhall be ſhewn more largely before we end our Diſcourſe ; 
{othat 1f theſe kind of Soldiers do now (even 1n times of Peace) receive pay,and live under 
that profeflion, ic proceeds from corruption 1n their Cuſtoms. And as tothe Penſions which 
I, and my fellow Officers receive, I ſay that that alſo is a corrupt Cuſtom; for a wiſe, and 
well-ordered Government ought not to entertain any ſuch Penſioners, bur is rather to em- 
ploy their own Citizens for Generals in time of War, and when that is done, diſmiſs them 
to their own private affairs. And with a wile King it is the ſame; he i either to give 
no ſuch Pentons at all, or if he does, it ought to be in recompence ot ſome ſignal ex- 
ple or to oblige ſomeexcellent Perſon in time of Peace as well War. And becauſe you 

ave inftanced in me, I am content to ſtand for an Example; and therefore I ſay I never 
made War my Profeflion. My bufinels 1s to govern my Subjects, to defend them, to pre- 
fer Peace, but yet to know how to manage my elf in War; and if I have received honour 
or reward from the King, it is not for my underſtanding or experience in War, ſo much as 
for my integrity and counſel in timesof Peace. A wiſe Prince ought not thereforeto have 
any about him, bur ſuch as are ſo conſtituted ; for if they be too zealous either for Peace 
or tor War, they will draw him into inconvenience. This (according to my Propofition 
at firſt ) 1 could not but ſay asto the firſt Point; if it be ſufficienc, you mult apply your 
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ſelf elſwhere for further ſatisfa&tion. But by what 1s ſaid, you may perceive the difficy! 
of reviving the Cuſtoms of the Ancients in our _ Wars: What preparations are re. 
quiſite ws made byany man that is wiſe, and what opportunities are to be expetted tg 
bring them to perfe&ion ; But you will underſtand them better if your patience will giyg 
me leave to diſcourſe them from point to point, and compare all the Cuſtoms of the Ap. 
cients, with the particular practices of our times. | 

Coſimo. If we deſired at firſt to hear your Diſcourſe of theſe things, certainly what you 
havediſcourſed already,has muchencreaſed our defire; wherefore as we give youthanks for 
whatyou havedone,ſo we do earneſtly beg of you that you would proceed tothe remainder. 


CHAP. V, 


In what Countries the beſt Soldiers are to be raiſed. 


Fabritio. _—_— you are hitherto ſo well pleaſed, I will deduce my Diſcourſe of this mat. 

cer from the fountain, that thereby you may comprehend it the better, and | 
be enabled to demonſtrate it more copiouſly. When War 1s reſolved, every man's chief 
buſineſs is to put himſelf into a condition of giving the Enemy Bartel, and fighting hin 
fairly in the Field. To enable him for this, it is neceſſary to raiſe an Army ; to raile an 
Army, there is a neceflity of men,of arming them, diſciplining them, exercifing them;(and 
that in great as well as ſmall Bodies) of teaching them to encamp, and acquainting them 
with the Enemy by degrees, either by frequent facing or confronting him, or by encam 
ing ſomewhere near his March, where they may have the proſpett of his Army as he paſs 
by. In this the whole addreſs and induſtry of a Campania, or Field War confifts, which 
doubtleſs is more neceſſary and honourable than any other ; and he who underſtands wel 
how to draw up an Army, and preſent his Enemy Battel, may be excuſed for all his other 
Errors in the management of the War; but if he be ignorant or detective in that, chough 
in other things he be ſufficient enough; yet he ſhall never bring lus Wartoany honourable 
concluſion. For win a Battel, and you cancelall your former miſcarriages ; loſe one, and 
all that ever you did well before evaporates, and comes to nothing. 

It being ſo neceſſary then to find men, the firſt thing to be done, is to know how to 
make our choice C which the Ancients called Dele&as, and we Levies ) of which I ſhall 
give you ſome light. 

They who have given us Rules of the management of War, have recommended to usto 
make our Levies in temperate Regions, that our Soldiers may be both valiant, and cunning, 
For hot Countries are obſerved to produce wile and ſubtle People, but not couragious ; cold 
Countries on the other fidedo afford ſtout men, and hardy, but then they are leldom dil- 
creet. This Rule was proper enough for a Prince that was Monarch of the whole World, 
and might make his Levies where he pleas'd : But to give a Rule that all may follow, I muſt 
needs ſay that all Commonwealths, or Kingdoms, are to make their Levies in their own 
Countries, whether hot or cold, or temperare, it's the ſame thing ; becauſe by ancient ex 
perience we find that in any Country, Exerciſe and Diſcipline makes good Soldiers ; for 
where Nature is defe&ive, induſtry will ſupply ; and in this caſe it's the better of the two. 
And indeed to raiſe men in other Countries,cannot be call'd properly a dele&#zs, for deleftum 
habere is to pick and cull the beſt men in a Province, and to have power to chuſe thoſe who 
are unwilling as well as thoſe who are willing to the War ; which kind of delet#xs cannot 
be made exactly'\butin your own Dominion; for in Countries belonging to another Prince, 
you muſt be contented with ſuch as are willing, it being not to be expeRted that you ſhould 
have liberty to chule as you pleaſe. 

Coſimo. Yet among thoſe whoare willing, you may pick and chuſe, take and leave 
what you think good, and therefore it is not ſo improper to call that a Dele&rs. 

Fabritio. You are in the right as to one way ; but if you conſider the ſecret defedts of 
ſuch an Ele&ion, you will find that in ſtrineſs it is not an Ele&ion; and that for thele 
following Reaſons. Firſt, thoſe who are not your Subjects, but are willing to the Wars, 
are none of the beſt, but generally the lewdeſt and moſt difſolute Perſons in the Province; 
tor if any be ſcandalous, idle, incorrigible, irreligious, difobedient to their Parents, Blal- 
phemers, Cheats, and altogether 1l|-bred, they are thoſe who are moſt likely to liſt them- 
{elves tor the War, and there is nothing fo contrary to good and true Diſcipline, as ſuch 
kind of Humors: When of ſuch kind of Cattle you have more offer themſelves, than the 


numver you deſign to entertain, you may take your choice indeed, but the whole Mals be- 
ing 
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ing bad, your choice can n-ver be goud, Bur many times it falls our, that there being not 
ſo many of them as you have 0ccu4on to employ, you are glad totake all, and in that caſc 
-0u cannot be ſaid habere deletfum, lo properly, as milites conſcribere : And of ſuch kin4 
of diforderlv People, the Armies of Iraly and molt other places do conlift at this d2v ; onlv 
in Germany it 15 oth2rwiſe, becauſe there, no man is preſs'd or liſted barely upon ths Empe 

ror's Command, bur as he {tanos willing and diſpoſed to the Wars himſelf; vou may ;udge 
then whar part of the ancient Dilciphne of the Rowans can be introduced into an Army 
made up of ſuch a miedly of Wickedneſs, 

Coſimo. What way 15 to be taken ? 

Fabritio. That which I recommended before, which 1s to chuſe out of your own Sub- 
jects, and to exercile your Authority in your Choice. 

Coſmo, If your El:&ion be made in that manner, can any ancient Form be intro- 
duced ? 

Fabritio. You know it may, 1f it bz in a Kingdom, and he who command be their 
Prince, or Jawful Sovereign; and it in a Commonwealth it 15 the fame, ſo he be a great 
Citizen, and made General tor chat time, otherwile it 15 no eafie matter to doany thing 
tha: ſhall ſucceed. 

Cofimo Why Sir 2 

Fabritio, I ſhall cell you that hereatcer, ac preſent this may ſuffice, that no good is to 
be done any other way. 

Coſimo. Well then, theſ= Levies being to be made in your own Territory, is it beſt to 
make them in the Cities or Country 2 


w—_—_ — 


CHAT VV 


Ihether it be beſt to chuſe your Mz out of the Cities, or Country. 


Fabritio. Hoſe Authors wlio have writ any thing of this Nature, do agree unanimouſly 

that the beſt choice is in the Country whece they are innur'd to difficulty and 
labour ; acquainted more with the Sun than the ſhade, accuſtomed to the Spade and the 
Plough, andtocarry Burdens, without any ſhifring, or mutiny. But becauſe our Armies 
do conhiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, my advice is, that che Horſe be raiſed 1n the Cities, 
and the Foot in the Country. 

Coſimo. Ot what Age would you chuſe them? 

Fabritio. Were | to raiſe a new Army, 1 would chulz them bertwixe ſeventeen and 
forty ; were | only to recruit an old one, I would have them always of ſeventeen. 

Coſmo, I do not well underſtand vour diſtin&ion. 

Fabritio, I will tell you, were I co 1aiſe an Army, or fettle a Militia where there was 
none before, it would be neceſſary to make choice of the moſt apt and experienced that I 
could find (.provided their age was fuiable to the War) to inſtru them as 1 ſhall direct. 
But if I wereto raiſe men to recrut and reintorce an Army that was grown weak, I would 
take none above ſeventeen, becauſe thoſe who are there already will be able toteach them. 

Coſimo, You would order your Militia then, as ours is ordered with us. 

Fabritio. You ſay well, but I would Arm, and Officer, and Exerciſe, and Order them 
ina way, I know not whether you be acquainted with 1n your Country. 

Coſimo. Then you are for Train'd Soldiers. 

Fabritio. Why woula you have me blame them 2 

Coſimo. Becauſe ſeveral wiſe Men have alwavs condemn'd them. 

Fabritio, I think you are in a miſtake, to ſay a wil: man can be againſt training of 

Idiers; a man may be thought wile, ( *ris poflible ) and be no {uch thing, 

Coſmo. The ill ſucceſs which thoſe Trained Bands have always had, is a great argument 
of the truth of that Opinion. 

Fabritio. Have a care, the fault was not more in you, than in them ; of which perhaps 
you may be convinced before L have done my Difcourle. 

Coſimo. You will do us a very great favour. But I will tell you firſt, in what ic is this 
Militia is condemn'd, that you may aftzrwards juſtife u the better. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the inconvenience, and convenience of Trained: Bands 
or a ſetled Militia. 


a + is objected that either they are experienced and uſeleſs, and then to rely upon 
them is to ruine the State. Orelfe they are ready and skiltul, and ſtrong, and 
then, he who has the command of them may do what he pleaſes. They inſtance inthe 
Romans, who loſt their hberty by theſe kind of Men. They inſtance likewiſe in the Vere. 
»etian, and the King of France; the fir{t of which makes uſe only of torein Arms, leſt ſome 
time or other, they ſhould fall under the ſubje&ion of ſome ot their Citizens: and the latter 
has diſarmed his Subje&s,with the more eaſe to keep them under command. But thoſe who 
are againſt theſe Trained-Bands, are more feartul when they are raw, and inexperience 
than otherwiſe, and to this purpole they give two confiderable realons. One 1s, be. 
caliſe they are unskilful, the other is, becauſe they are unwilling, and they ſay, that peopl: 
any thing in years, never learn any thing well; and a nan never does good when he i; 
forced to the Wars. 

Fabritio. The reaſons which you have alledged, are produced only by perſons who 
underſtand things at a diſtance, as I ſhall demonttrate plainly. And fir{t as co their unſer. 
viceableneſs, I ſay, there are no Soldiers more uſeful than ones own Subjes, and no Sud- 
jets can beordered a better way. And this being clear, and indiſputable, I will not (pen 
time in proving it farther, becauſe I have the concurrence of all ancienc Hiſtory to con- 
firmit. As to the inexperience and force wherewith they are charged, I lay (and it is true) 
that, inexperience makes a man cowardly, and force makes a man Mutinous ; but courags 
and experience both are infuſed into them by arming,and exerciling, and accommodating 
them well, as ſhall be ſhown in my following diſcourſe. Burt as to the point of force, you 
muſt know that ſuch perſons as are raiſed by the command of a Prince, are neither tobe 
altogether preſs'd, nor altogether Voluntiers; becauſe to have them altogether Voluntien, 
would be to incur the inconvenience which I have mentioned betore ; it would not bea 
tair election, and there would be very few go along with you, and wholly to force then, 
would be as dangerous on the other fide : therefore a middle way 15 to be taken, neither 
too forcible on the one fide, nor too frank on the other, but {ucha one as may tempr then 
to the War out of their reſpect to their Prince, whole diſpleaſure they tear above all othz: 
puniſhments ; ſuch a courle as this, ceemper'd fo cunningly betwixt fair means and fo, 
cannot be dangerous, nor produce that diſcontent and mutiny which occations ſo much 
miſchief. Ido not ſay that an Army lo choſen and exerciled, is abſolutely invincible, forthe 
Roman Armies were many times overcome ; and Hannbai's Army was defeated ; wherefore 
an Army cannot be ſo ordered and dilciplin'd, that one may promiſe himſelf ic ſhall nee: 
bebroken. The wiſe men therefore of whom you {peak, arc notto calculate the uſcleſnes 
of an Army, from the loſs of one Battle, but arc rather to beheve chat having miſcarne! 
once, they will be more cautious atterwards, and do ſomething ( as occaiion offers ) to ex 
piate their diſgrace : and it the butineſs ſhould be thorowly examined, it would notb: 
found to be the defe&t of the form ſo much, as want of perlection in their Order. And 
this (as 1 ſaid before) 1s to be provided aguinlt, not by blaming, or exploding the waydt 
train'd Men, but by improving and correcting it where 1t {ball be found amiſs; and how 
that is done, I will ſhew you particularly. As co vour doubt that ſuch an order of Soldiers, 
meeting with an Officer equally diſpoled, may ulurp upon you, and turn you out of your 
Government ; I anſwer, that Arms put orderly and legally into the hands of Citizens 
Subjects never did, nor will do any harm. And Cities are kept longer innocent and in- 
corrupt with thoſe, than any other Forces, nay than they are commonly without them. 
Rome had its Citizens in Arms four hundred years together, and yet kept its liberty mu; 
Sparta prelerved its liberty $90 years 1n the fame poſture; ſeveral Cities have been dilarms 
ed and kept their hberties : but how long ? . Not forty years any of them, and the realon 
5, becauſe great Cities have occaſion for Soldiers, and when they have none of theirown, 
they are forced to entertain Strangers, which commonly do much more milchict than chair 
own, for they are more eafily debauched, and a popular Citizen may more eafily corrupt 
and employ them as Inſtruments of Ulurpation and Tyranny, when they havenorhing but 
naked, and unarmed People to deltroy. Belides, a City ought 1n reaton to be more t{artu 
of two Enemies than one. For in entertaining of Strangers, a City is to have an Eye over 
her Mercenaries and her Natives; and co prove that this jealouliz is natural and realonabis, 
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remember whart I ſaid before of Frances Sforza 3 whereas a City which employs only her 
own {nhabitants, feais no body elſe. But to uſe one reaſon tor all, let me tell you, no 
man ever eſtabliſhed a Commonwealth, or Kingdom, who did not believe that the Inha- 
bicants (it arm'd) would be willing to defend it. 
And had the Venetians been as wile in this, as other Counſels, they would have fetup 
a new Monarchy in the World; and they are the more inexculable that have not, be- 
cauſe cheir firſt Legiſlators put Arms into their hands and gave them ability to Cofend 
themſelves. But their Territory being little at Land, thev employed their Arms only ac 
Sea,where they performed many great things, tothe enlargement of their County. Butin 
procels of time, being forced to take Arms by Land tor the reliet of Vicenza, they enter- 
tained the Marquels of Mantoua into their ({ervice, and made him their General, whereas 
they ſhould rather have comnutred that charge to one of their own Citizens, and 
ſent him to have engaged the Enemy at Land. This unhappy reſolution was that which 
dip'd the wings of their ſucceſs, and kepr them from extending their Empire; if they 
did it out of an opinion that their experience was not fo great in Land as 1n Sea-aftairs, 
their difference was 1mprudent ; tor a S2a- Captain accuſtomed to the Conflicts of the 
Winds and the Water, and the Elements, and the Enemy, ſhall ſooner make a good Land- 
Officer, where ne has nothing tohghe with but men; than a Land-Officer ſhall make a good 
Captain at Sea, My Country-men the Romans who were fo knowing at Land, being at 
Wars with the Carthaginian that was fo potent at Sea; never troubled themſelves to enter- 
tain either Grecian or Spaniard 1nto their ſervice, though they were both fo good Soldiers 
at Sea, but they commirred that charge to their Land Officers, who fought the Carihags 
nians, and beat them. If the Venetians did it to prevent the uſurpation of any of their 
fellow Citiz2ns, I think ic was an unnecellary fear ; tor (behdes the reaſons aforeſaid) if a 
Citzen with his Sea-torces never made himſelt Maſter of anv Sea-Town, he could have 
done ic much leſs with any Land-force. So that hence 1t may be (een that it 15 not putting 
tz Cir1z2n5 in Arms, that is the cauſe of tyranny ; but 1ll order, and ill management 
inthe Government ; for whilſt good order is prelerved, there 1s no danger of their being 
arm'd, wherefore their reſolution 1n that point being 1mprudent, has rob'd them of much 
reputation and happineſs. And as to the King of France's error in not keeping his Sub- 
xs in diſcipline, and prepared tothe Wars, which 1s by you urged tor an Example, there 
sno body (laying aſide his private paſſion) but muſt conclude that {ingle negle to be a 
great weaknels to his Kingdom. 

Bur my digretition has been too great, and perhaps beyond my defign, yet I have done it 
the more willingly to demonſtrate to you that torein torce 15 notto be relied upon fo much 
as ones own Subjects ; nor can ones own Subjects bz prepared and adapted tor the Wars 
any way ſo well, as by training and exerciſe. Nor can there be any better way of forming 
an Army, or eſtabliſhing a Militia in any place than that which I have preſcribed, If you 
have read the Orders of the firſt Rowan Kings, clpecially of Servizs Tullizs, you will 
and his Orders hke ours, 2nd driving at nothing more than putting the Citizens into ſuch 
apoſture, that upon any einergence they might be brought fuddenly together, and form'd 
mo an Army forthe detcnce of the Cuy. 
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CHAP. VIII 
Of what ſort of People an Army is to be compoſed of. 


Fabritio. FI U T to return to our I evies, I ſay again, that beingtorecrut an old Army, I 
would chooſe my Men of about ſeventcen ; bur to raiſe a new one that 
might be made fit for ſervice in a ſhort time, I would cake in any betwixt ſeventeen and 
ont, 
Cofimo. Would vou in your Election make any difference of their Trades ? 
 Fabritio. Many Authors which have written on that Subje&t, have made a difference 
of their Trades, and will not allow ot Faulconers, Fowlers, Fiſhers, Ruffians, or ans per» 
lons who make Sportstherr Proteflion, or are 1n any manner fublervient to Pleaſure : thoſe 
whothey recommend to be choſen, are Labourers, Husband-men, Smiths, Farriers, Car- 
penters, Butchers, Huntimen, and the like. But for my own part, I ſhould not fo much 
conſider the quality of the Proteſlion, as the goodnels of the Man, and which way he may 
ce employed with moſt advantage. For this reaſon I think your Plough-men, and Day- 
labourers in the Country are more uſeful Generally than any other; tor they take more 
pains, 
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pains, and do more ſervice in an Army than all the reſt. After them are your Smith; 
Farriers, Carpenters, Joyners, and ſuch People to be choſen ; of which fort ic 15 conven;. 
ent to have good ſtore, becauſe their Arts are uſeful in an Army Upon ſeveral OCCalions 
and *cis a good thing to have Soldiers who have two ſtrings to their Bow, and yield yoy 
double advantage. TP 

Coſimo, How are thoſe who are fie, or unfic for the Wars, to be diſtinguiſhzd an} 
known 2? | 

Fabritio, I ſhall ſpeak of the manner of chooſing a Militia to form ir afterwards inty 
an Army, becauſe we ſhall have occaſion again of ſpeaking of che Eleftion to be made 
upon the recruiting of an old Army. I ſay therefore that che hinels of a Perlon to he 
choſen for the Wars, is to be known by experience, ( in ſome great Archievement ) or by 
conjecture; 

This proof and tryal of their Courage 1snot to be found among new raiſed men; it j 
neceſſary therefore where this Experience is not to be had, to have recourle ro Conjecture, 
which is to be deduced from their Age, Arts, and Stature. Ot the two tir{t we have (9g. 
ken before; it remains that we {peak now of the third, and cell you, that fome Perſon 
( as Pyrrbas ) have been altogether tor large and call Men. Others ( as Ceſar ) would hays 
them ſtrong, well knit, and vigorous, which 1s to be judged by the compoſition of their 
Members, and the quickneſs of their Ape. Wheretore thoſe who treat ot chit Subyzh, 
have recommended a lively and quick Eye,a nervous Neck,a large Breaſt,a mulculous Arm, 
a long Finger, a ſmall Belly, round and firm Thighs,and thin Feet; this kind of contexture 
does always import a&tivity and ſtrength, which in a Soldier are rwo things principally 
to be defired. But above all reſpect is to be had to their Manners,and thar they be induzl 
with Honeſty, and Modeſty, otherwiſe you chuſe an inſtrument of Scandal, anda begin: 
ning of Corruption; for no body can expect, that with Brutiſhneſs and Diſhonelty, any 
laudable Virtue ſhould confiſt. Upont his occaſion it ſeems tome nor umpertinent (toryour 
better underſtanding the importance of this way of Election ) to let you know the man. 
ner in which the Reman Conluls in the beginning of their Magi{tracy maderheir Election 
for the Roman Legions. In which Levies (by reaſonof their continual Wars) being mir 
of new and Veteran Soldiers, they could proceed in the Veterans by experience, and by 
conjecture in the new. You muſt know then, thele Levies were made cicher for preſent 
ſervice, or to exerciſe them firſt, and employ them afcerwards as occaſion was off:red 
And although I have ſpoken already of what is to be obſerved inthe Election of luchas 
are to be diſciplin'd and employed afterwards, yet my intention being to tſhew how an 
Army may be ordered in a Country where there 1s no military Diſcipline, and where m:1 
are not be raiſed for immediate ſervice, I ſhall ſpeak of it further, But in thoſe Counctir 
where it is the Cuſtom to raiſe Forces by the Princes command, there they may haverhicy 
always ready for preſent ſervice, as it was anciently in Rome, and 15 among the Swiz;2.ar; it 
this day. For if in theſe kind of Levies there be new Soldiers, there are many which ar: 
old and experienced, which mingled with the new, will make a good Army. Notwith: 
ſtanding this, the Emperors (after they began to keep ſtanding Forces and Gariſcns upon 
the Frontiers ) appointed Maſters for the training and inſtructing their new men whon 
they called Tyrones, as may be ſeen in the life of Maximzs the Emperor. Which Cuſtom 
was not practiſed in the Armies whilſt Rome enjoyed her liberty, but only in the City, in 
which thoſe military Exerciſes being much uſed by the Youth, it came to paſs, that being 
drawn out for the Wars, they were ſo well verſed and experienced inthat counterteit Di 
ſcipline, that when afterwards they came to it in earneſt, they beinaved themſelves very 
well. But when by degrees the Emperors diſuſed or aboliſhed that Cuſtom of Training, 
they were conſtrained to theſe ways, which 1 have ſhewn you before. 


CHAP. IX 


How the Romans raiſed their Legions. 


E roceed therefore to the manner of the Ele&ion of the Reman Tegions, I ſay, that 
wh the Roman Conſuls ( 1n whole hands the adminiſtration of the War was wholly 
depoſited ) had taken upon them the Magiſtracy, being to raiſe an Army according to 
Cuſtom, which gave to each Conſul two Legions of the Beſt men (who wet: c eſteemed 
the ſtrength and HR of their Army) they created jour and twenty military Tribunes, (1:% 


for each Legion) and inveſted them with the ſame Authority as we do our Captains. At: 
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ter this chey afſzmbled all the Romans who were able to bear Arms, and place the Tribu- 
nals of each Legion a part; after which they drew Lots in which Tribe they ſhould begin 
their Election, and where the Lot fell , out of that Tribe they choſe tour of the beſt, and 
ourof them four, one was choſen by the Tribunes of the firſt Legion: and our of the 
other three, one was choſen by the ſecond Legion ; and out of the remaining two, another 
was choſen by the third Legion ; and the tourth Perſon belonged to the fourth Legion : 
theſe four being diſpoſed in this manner, they proceeded tothe election of four more, the 
firſt of which was choſen by the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion; the ſecond by the Tri- 
bunes of the third ; the third by the fourth, and the fourth by the firſt Legion. Afﬀcer 
which they had a third Election ; the firſt chole the third ; the ſecond the fourth; the third 
the firſt ; and the fourth the ſecond : and in this manner they varied their EleQions, till at 
length all the Legions became perte& and equal, and were then united. As we ſaid before, 
the Remans had the convenience of making this election for preſent ſervice, becauſe a good 
part of ſuch as were choſen, were old Soldiers, well experienced in their Trade, and all of 
them well diſciplin'd and train'd ; fo that the Ele&ions were made by experience, and con- 
jeure both but where an Army 15 to be new raiſed, and choſen, not ſo much tor preſent 
25 future ſervice; their Eleion in that calc 15 to be made by conjecture only,and that trom 
the Age and Perſon of che Man. 

Coſimo. | believe what you have ſaid to be true 3 but before you paſs to another Dil- 
courle, I would be ſatished in a thing ot which you put me in mind, by ſaying that Levies 
to be made of ſuch Perſons as have not been trained upin the Wars, are to be made by con- 
jure ; and of this am the more curious, becauſe I have obſerved in many places our 
Militia's to be condemned, and eſpecially as to our numbers; for many are of Opinion a 
les number were better, in reſpe& that the fewer there were, the better they would be 
taught, and by conſequence the Elections would be better, the contuſion leſs, and they 
would be more —_—_ of Reward, (whichis that which keeps them content) and to be 
ſure be under better Command. I would know therefore your Opinion, whether you are 
for a great number or a ſmall, and what meaſures you'would take in your Eleions both of 
the one and the other. 


CHAP. X. 
Whether it u beſt for a Militiato conſiſt of a great number or a ſmal. 


Faby. Ge<ing it is yourdehre to be ſatished, which is beſt, a great number or a ſmall; with- 
out doubt a great number 15 belt, and not only more neceſſary,but (to keep trank:- 
Iv) a compleat and perfect Militia is not to be had in any place where there 15 not great 
plenty of men; and as to your obſervation in other places, it 15 eafily retufed. For tirſt, 
the (malneſs of your number does nor better your Soldiers, (where plenty 1s to be had, as in 
Tuſcany) nor mend your Ele&ion ; becaule men being to judge by experience,in that Coun- 
try few People would be found whoſe experience would recommend them ; foraſmuch as 
few of them have bcen actually in the Wars ; and of thoſe few, tewer have given ſuch te- 
ſtimony of themſelves as to deſerve to be choſen before the reſt ; ſo that he who makes 
his Eleion in ſuch places, 15 to lay afide his Experience, and to chuſe by way of conje- 
ure, Other People therefore being in this perplexity, I would know, it twenty young 
perſons of good Alpes were brought before me, by what Rules or Method I was to chuſe 
or reje&. I do not doubt but every man would confeſs the beſt way, to take, and arm,and 
xerciſe them all, C it being impodlible to judge till then which will be the beſt ) and to re- 
lerve your Election,till having all had the ſame exerciſe,and inſtruftion,it beeahie todiſcern 
wich 15 moſt vigorous, and likely to do ſervice: ſo that upon the whole, to defire but few 
m this caſe, that your Ele&ion may be better, 1s without queſtion an Error. As to the 
Obje&ion of being l2{s inconvenience to the Country, and to the People; I anfwer, that 
a Militia ( be ir as little or imperfect as 1t may be-) 15no prejudiceto either. Becauſe it takes 
away no man from his Emplovment ; obligesnoman trom his Bufineſs; for toappear only 
on 1dle days to exercile, is rather a Recreation to the People, and advantage to the Coun- 
try, than otherwiſe. Whereas if they had no ſuch divertiſement, young men would 
be apt on thoſe days to run out into ſome debauchery, or extravagance, which would be 
much worle than thoſe innocent Recreations, which being a handſome Spectacle, give 
great entertainments to young People. 
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Whereas it is alledged that a leſs number is eatter paid, and by conſequence kepr in bee. 
ter order and obedience ; I anſwer, That no Levies can be made of fo tew, as that they 
will be paid always to their ſatisfaftion. For Example, a Militia 1 to be eſtabliſhed of 
five thouſand Foot: To pay them to their content would require at leaſt 10000 Ducars x 
Month. Firſt, 5000 Foot is not a competent Army, and 10000 Ducats a Month woyl4 
be inſupportable to a State, and yer inſufficient to fatishe chem, or co oblige them to any 
extraordinary Enterprize. So that in ſo doing, your Expence will be great, your Force 
but ſmall, and unable to defend you, much leſs to make any vigorous Attack, If you 
encreaſe their pay, or their number, 1t would be che more impoſſible co pay them : jc 
you gave them leſs, or liſted leſs, they would be ſo much the more diffatisfied, and un- 
ſerviceable. | 

They therefore who talk of raiſing Soldiers, and paying chem whulſt they are not in 
ſervice, talk ridiculouſly, and of chings either umpoffible or uſelcs. Tis true, when they 
are to be raiſed for immediate Service, they are always t be paid ; yet it in times of Peace 
they be the occaſion of any diſorder or inconvenience, ( which I cannot believe) the ad. 
vantages of a well diſciplin'd and ready Militia does abundantly 1eccompence it ; for where 
there 15 no ſuch Force, there is nothing ſecure. 

[ conclude then,that he who would have a ſmaller number, to pay them the better, or 
for any other of your reaſons,is mightily ignorant; for though it agrees with my Opinion, 
that let your number be what it wall, ic will leſſen upon your hands, ( by the many acc. 
dents that are not poſlible to be avoided) yer a ſmall number would quickly dwindleto 
nothing : Beſides, a great number is of more real ſervice and reputation. To this it may 
be added, That if in order to the exerciſing, you ſelect a few Perſons in Countries where 
plenty 1s to be had; theyare ſo remote, and at ſuch diſtance one from another, that you 
cannot bring them to a Rendezyouz withoutgreat inconvenience; and withour exerciling, 
Militias are uſeleſs, as ſhall be ſhown 1n due place. 

Coſimo. You have ſatisfied me as ro my former Demand, but I deſire you would reſolye 
me another doubt ; and that is, whether ſuch great numbers do not produce more con- 
tufion and diſorder in the Country ? 

Fabritio. That Opinionis as 1dle as the other, and for the Reaſons I ſhall give. 
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CHAP, AL. 


How the inconveniencies which follow great Armies may be prevented. 


am who are deſigned for the Wars, may occaſion diſorder two ways, either 
among themſelves, or with other People; but the remedy 1s eafie, though 
their Diſcipline ſhould not prevent it ( for as to Quarrels and Murtinies among themſelves, 
Diſcipline will obviate them.) If the Country where your Levies areto be made,be fo weak, 
that hoy have no Arms among them, or ſo unamunouſly united among themſelves, that 
they have no Head, this Order and Militia will make them more fierce and couragious 
againſt Strangers, without any impediment to their Unity ; For men who are well diſcs 
plin'd, are as tender of breaking the Laws when they are Armed, as much as when they 
are diſarmed,nor can they be any ways altered, unleſs the Officers which you let over them 
debauch them, and which way that is to be done, | ſhall ſhew you preſently. Bur if che 
Country where your Levies are to be made, are in Arms, and diſunited, this way will be 
ſufficient to unite them ; for thoughthey had Arms and Officers of their own before, yet 
they were ſuch Arms as were uſeleſs in War, and ſuch Officers as rather bred and provoked 
Mutinies, than prevented or ſuppreſsd them. And the reaſon 1s becauſe in thoſe Coun- 
tries as ſoon as a man is offended, he repairs immediately to the head of his Party, whoto 
maintain his own Reputation, encourages him to Revenge; whereas a publick General 
proceeds quite contrary. So then by this way Seditions are prevented, Unity eſtabliſhed, 
Provinces united (but weak) continue their Union, and are treed of their weakneſs: Pro- 
vinces diſunited and mutinous, are reconciled and compoſed, and their ferocity which 
was employed formerly in diſorders, is employed now to the advantage of the publick. 
As to the proviſion that 15 to be made that they injure not other People, it 1s to be conli- 
dered that that 15 not to be done, but by the ar of their Officers; and to prevent the 
Officers from occaſioning ſuch diſorders, 1t 15 neceſſary that care be taken that they donot 
ulurp too great an Authority over their Soldiers, which Authority 15 to be gained two ways 


either by nature, or accident ; the way by nature, 15to be prevented by providing that - 
who 
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who 15 born in a place, be never put to command the Forces raiſed in the ſame place, bue 
be put atthe head of ſuch Troops as are raiſed in other Countries, with whom he has no 
natural Converſe. As to the accidental way, things are to be {o ordered, that the Com- 
manders in Chief be changed every year; for the continuation of a Command over the 
ſame men, contracts ſuch a friendſhip and intimacy berwixt them, as is many times per- 
yerted to che prejudice of the Prince. Which changes, how uſetul they have been tothoſe 
who have uſed them, and how much the omiſflion of them have been prejudicial to other 
People, may be obſerved by the example of the Kingdomof Afjria, and the Empireof the 
Romans ; for that Kingdom continued a thouſand years without Tumult or Civil War, 
which proceeded from the annual changing of the Officersof the Army. And in the Re- 
man Empire, after 7ulins Ce/ar was killed, all the Civil Wars, and Confpiracies which hap- 
ned terwtxt the Officers and the Emperors, proceeded from nothing but holding the Of- 
ficers continually 1n Command. And if any of the firſt Emperors, or thoſe who ruPd 
afterwards with any Reputation ( as Adrianzs, Marcws, Severus and the like ) had had the 
providence to have introduced that Cuſtom into their Armies, without doubt their Empire 
would have been more q'1ct and durable; for their Generals would not have had ſo much 
opportunity to Rebei, the Emperors would not have been depos'd ſo often, and the 
Senate (in defaulrof Succeſſion ) having more authority in the Ele&ion of a new Emperor, 
would undoubtedly have choſen better. But 1]l Cuſtoms (either thorow the ignorance,or 
inadvertancy of Mankind) are not to be eradicated by Examples either good or bad. 

Coſmo. | fear my Demands have drawn you from your intended Diſcourſe, for from 
ſpeaking of Levies and Milicias, and ſuch things, we are got clear upon another Subje&; 
{o that had I not excuſed my lelt before, L ſhould think I deſerved reprehenhon. 

Fabritio. Let not that trouble you, all that we have ſaid is pertinent enough, for being 
to treatof the wayot Militias (which is condemned by many People) and 1 todefend it, 
was -———_— that we ſhould begin with the way of EleRion; and firſt as to the 
Cavalry. 


CHAP. XIl. 
Of the Cavalry. 


Fabr. 'F* E Cavalry anciently was raiſed out of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable of 

the City, but with reſpect to the age, and quality of the Perſon. Of theſe there 
were only three hundred co a Legion ; ſo that in each Conſular Army, the Romans had 
never above {ix hundred Horſe. 

Coſmo. Would you have a ſtanding Militia of Horſe to exerciſe them at Home, and 
employ them afterwards in the War ? 

Fab. To do well, you cannot do otherwiſe, if you would have Soldiers of your own, 
and not rely wholly upon ſuch as make War their Proteflion. 

Coſme, How would you chuſe them ? 

Fab. 1 would imitate the Romans, chuſe them out of the wealthieſt, give Officers as 
they do at this day, and ſee them well armed, and well exerciſed, 

Coſmo, Would it be well to allow them any pay ? 

Fab. Yes truly it would, yet it ſhould be no more than would keep their Horſe; for 
otherwiſe lying continually upon them, they would become grievous to the Subject, and 
give them occahon to complain of you. 

Coſmo, What number would you have, and how would you Arm them ? 


Fab. You are too quick, and paſs from one thing to another ; I'll anſwer you to that . 


in another place, when I have cold you how the Foot are to be Armed, and prepared for 
a Field-Battel, 
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B O O K 


CHAP. I 


What Arms were moſt uſed by the Ancients in their Wars. 


Arms: and before you do that, I think it not amiſs to examine what 

Arms were moſt uſed by the Ancients, and chuſe the beſt The Romans 
divided their Infantry into thoſe who were compleatly, and thoſe who were ſlightly armed, 
Thoſe who were lightly armed, were called Yelites, under which name all were compre. 
hended who carried Bows, and Slings, and Darts; the greateſt part of chem had Caſques 
upon their Heads for their defence, and a kind of Buckler upon their Arm. They foughtin 
no order, and at diſtance from thoſe who were arm*d compleatly ; Their Arms conliſted 
of a Head-piece, or Morrion which came down to their Shoulders, a Brigandine down to 
their Knees, their Legs and Arms were covered with Greaves, and Gauntlets, a Buckler 
covered with Iron, about two yards long, and one broad, an Iron Ring about it to keepoff 
the blows, and another within to keep it from the dirt when it was laid upon the ground, 
Their offenſive Weapons were a Sword at their left Thigh, about a yard and a half long, 
with a Dagger on their right fide. They carried a Dart 1n their Hand which they called 
Pilam, which upon a Charge they darted at the Enemy. 

Theſe were the Arms with which the Remans conquered the whole World. And though 
ſome of their ancient Writers do give them a Spear in form of a Spit; I do not fee how 
ſuch a Weapon could be handled by one that carried ſuch a Buckler, for it was too heavy to 
be managed with one hand ; beſides (unleſs it were in the Front where they had room to 
make uſe of them ) it was impoffible to uſe them in their Ranks; for the nature of Bartels 
is ſuch (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) that they do always contract and keep cloſe, as being in 
much leſs danger, than when they are drawn up looſer and at a diſtance: So that in that 
cloſe order all Arms that are above two yards long, are not to be uſed ; for having a Spear 
that is to be managed with both Hands, if your Buckler were no hindrance, it could not 
hurt your Enemy when he was near. If you take it in one hand,and manage your Buckler 
with the other, you muſt take it 1n the middle, and then there will be ſo much of it be- 
hind, that they who come after you will hinder you from handling it: So that it is true, 
either the Romans had no ſuch Haftz, or it they had, they made but little uſe of them. 
For if you read the Hiſtory of Titus Livins, in the deſcription of all his Bartels, you will 
ſcarce ever find he mentions thole Haſte, but tells you all along, that having darted their 
Pila, they fell to the Sword. My Opinion theretore is, that this Haſta be laid afide, and 
that in imitation of the Romans we make uſe of their Sword and Buckler, and other Arms, 
without troubling our ſelves with that. 

The Grecians tor their defence did not arm fo heavily as the Remans, but for offence, 
they relied more upon the Spear, than the Sword, eſpecially the Maced:nian Phalanx, who 
carried of thoſe Javelings, which they called Sar;{e, with which they brake the Encnies 
Battels, and kept their own firm and entire. And though ſome Wriets lay, that they allo 
had their Bucklers, yet I know not ( for the reaſons atoreſaid ) how they could conliſt. 
Beſides, in the Battel berwixe Paulzs Emilizs and Perſers King of Macedon, I do not remem- 
ber that any mention was made of any Bucklers, but only of their Sariſſ;e, ard yet the 
Romans had much adoto overcome them. So that my Opinion is, the Macedonian Pha- 
lanx was juſt ſuch a Body as the Swizzers Battalion, whoſe whole force lies in their Pikes. 
The Romans were likewiſe accuſtomed to adorn their Sold:ers with Plumes of Feathers 
in their Caps, which renders an Army beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their 
Enemues- 


Fabr, W you have raiſed your Men, the next thing 1s to furniſh them with 
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Enemies. In the firſt beginning of the Roman Wars, their Horſe uſed a round Shield, a 
Helmet upon their Heads, and all the reſt ot their Bodies naked ; their offenfive Arms 
were a Sword and Javelin, with a long thin Spike at the end of it ; and fo being incum- 
bred with Shizld and Javelin, they could uſe neither of them well; and being unarmed, 
they were more expoſed to the Enemy. 

Afterwards they came to arm themſelves like their Foot, only their Shield was a little 
ſhorter, and ſquarer, their Lance or Javelin thicker, with Pikes at eachend ; thart if by ac- 
cident one of them ſhould miſcarry, the other might be ſerviceable. Withtheſe Arms 
both for Horle and Foot, my Country-men the Romans went thorow the whole World, 
and by the greatneſs of their ſuccelles, 'tis likely they were as well accounted as any Army 
ever was. And Titzs Livias in many places of his Hiſtory makes it credible, where eom- 
paring the Armies of the Enennes, ſays, But the Romans for Courage, faſhion of their Arms, 
and Diſcipline were before them all. And tor that reaſon I have cholen to ſpeak particular- 
ly rather of tize Conqueror's Army, thai the Arms of the Conquered. It follows now, 
that I ſay ſomthing of the way of Arming at preſent. 


CHAP K 
Of the Arms which are uſed at preſent, and of the Invention of the Pike. 


Fabritio. HE Soldiers of our times do wear for de'enfive Arms, Back and Breaſt ; 
and for offznf1ve a Launce nine yards long, which they call a Pike, with 

a Sword by their t1de rather round than ſharp. Theſe are generally the Arms which they 
wear at this day, few wear Greaves and Gantlets, and none at all Head-pieces. Thoſe 
few who have no Pike, do carry Halbards, the Staff thiee yards long, and the head like 
an Axe. They have among them Mulquetiers, 10 with their Fire-arms do the ſame 
Service which was done formerly by the Bows a» | >lings. This manner of arming with 
Pikes, was found out by the Germans, and particulariy by the Swizzers, who being poor, 
and defirous to preſerve their hberty, were and are itil neceflicated to contend againit the 
ambition of the Princes of Germany who are rich, and able to entertain Horle, which the 
SwizZers are not able to do. So that their Force conhiſting principally in Foot, being to 
defend themlelves againſt the Enemies Horle, they were obliged to revive the old way of 
drawing up, and find out Arms that might defend them againſt them. This neceflity 
put them upon continuing, or reviving of the old Orders, without which (as every wiſe man 
knows) the Foot would be uſeleſs; tor which cauſe they make ule of Pikes not only to 
reliſt and keep off , but to attack, and ſometimes to diſorder the Horſe. And by vertue of 
theſe Arms, and theſe Orders, the Germans have aflumed the confidence with 15 or 20000 
of their Foot to attack a vaſt Bodv of Horſe, of which *tis not above 25 years ſince we 
had a moſt fignal Experiment ; and ſo many great Examples there are of their Courage 
(founded upon their Arms, and their Order ) that after Charles VI1I's Expedition into 
ſraly, all Nations made uſe of them, inſomuch as thereby the Spaniards grew into great 
Reputation. 

Coſmo, Which manner of Arms do you prefer, the German, or the Ancient 
Roman. 

Fabritio, The Roman without doubt, and I will tell you the uſefulneſs and inconveni- 
encc of them both. 


CH AP. III. 
Whether the Ancient, or Modern # the beſt way of Arming . 


HE German Foot are able not only to ſuſtain, but tobeat the Cavalry, they are better 

TL for Expedition, and can draw themſelves up better, becauſe not over peſtered with 
Arms. On the other {1de, Foot are more expoſed ro wounds both at hand and at a diſtance. 
They are not fo uſeful I:kewiſe in Storming of Towns, and ars 1n great danger where 
there is vigorous reſiſtance. But the Romans were fo well armed, they could encounter 
and batHe the Horſe as well as the Germans, and were ſecure againſt their blows by vertue 
of their Arms; could manage themſelves _—_ in an Engagement with their Swords, oy 
\Nnn 2 the 
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the Germans with their Pikes, and aſſault a Town better under the ſhelter of their Targets, 
So thar the only inconvenience was the weight of their Arms, and the trouble of carrying 
them along, which they eafily ſurmounted by accuſtoming themſelves to all kind of af; 
culties and hardſhips, and you know Cuſtom is a ſecond Nature. You muſt know like. 
wiſe that Foot are many times to engage both againſt Horſe and Foot together, and con- 
fider alſo that theſe kind of Soldiers would be altogether unſerviceable, and could neyer 
ſtand againſt Horſe; or if they could bear up againſt them, yet they would ſtill be afraig 
of the Foot, leſt they ſhould be better armed, and better ordered than they; Now if yoy 
confider the Remans and Germans together, you will queſtzonleſs diſcover that the Germay, 
had much the advantage in charging and breaking a body of Horle (as we ſaid before) bur 
to engage a Body of Foot armed, and ordered like the Romans, they have much the gi. 
advantage. So that by this you ſee what advantage and diſadvantage, the one has of the 
other, the Romans were able to fight Foot and Horſe both, and the Germans are able tg 


deal only with Horſe. 
Coſmo. IT would defire you to give us an Example, that we may underſtand it the 


better. 

Fabritio. I ſay, you will find in many places of our Hiſtory, the Roman Foot have over. 
come great Bodies of Horſe,and you ſhall never find that they were overcome by Foor,by 
reaſon of any defect in their Arms, or any advantage which the Enemy hadin theirs. Fox 
had their way of arming been found inconvenient, one of theſe two things would haye 
followed, they would not have advanced with their Conqueſts fo far (their Enemy being 
better arm'd,) or elſe they would have arm'd as the Enemy did, and left their own way; 
and becauſe neither the one nor the other was done, it follows probably that their way of 
arming was the beſt. With the Germans it was otherwiſe,as appears by the ill ſucceſs which 
they have had whenever they have been engaged with Foot that were well ordered, and a; 
valiant as they ; which proceeded from the advantage the Enemy had of them in their 
Arms. Philippo Viſcome Duke of Milan being aſſaulted by 1 $000 Swizzers, ſent againſ} 
them the Count Carmignuola, who was his General at that time. Carmignuola, with 6c09 
Horſe, and a few Foot went to encouter them, and coming to an Engagement, was beaten 
for his pains. Carmignuola being a wile Man, quickly diſcovered the advantage which the 
Enemy had in their Foot over his Horſe; having rallied and recruited his Army, he ad- 
vanced againſt the Swizzers again ; and when he came near them, he cauſed his Horle to 
diſmount; and engaging them ſmartly in that poſture, he put them all to the rout, and 
moſt of them to the Sword, only 3000 were lett, who finding themlelves paſt remedy, 
threw down their Arms. 

Coſmo, How comes that great diſadvantage ? | | 

Fabritio. I told you before, but {ince you did not regard it, I will repeat it again. The 
German Infantry have little or no defen{ive Arms, and for offenſive they have the Pike and 
the Sword, and with theſe Weapons, and in that order they attack the Enemy. Bur if the 
Enemy be well provided for his defence (as the Cavalry were which Carmignuola cauſed to 
diſmount) and receives them in any good Order, they may deal well enough with the 
Swizzers if they can but come to the Sword ; for when they once get within them, the 
length of their Pikes make them uſeleſs, and falling then to their Sword, they have the 
diſadvantage ot wanting defenſive Arms, with which the Enemy is provided, So that con- 
{idering the advantage and diſadvantage on both tides, it will appear that they who have 
no defenfive Arms, are without remedy it the Enemy charges but home, and paſſes their 
Pikes ; for Battels do always advance (as I ſhall ſhew, when [ have told you their manner 
of drawing up) and prefling on perpetually, they muſt of neceſlity come fo near as to 
reach one another with their Swords, and though ſome tew perhaps may be killed or tum- 
bled down with their Pikes, yet thoſe that are behind prefling {till on, are ſufficientto carry 
the Victory; and this was the reaſon why Carmiguuola overcame with {o great {laughter 
of the Swiſſes, and fo little of his own Army. 

Coſmo, Conlidering that Carmignuola's Forces were men at Arms, and (though on 
foot ) yet armed compleatly, in my judgment it would be convenient upon any great En- 
terprize, to arm your Foot 1n that manner. 

Fabritio. Had you remembred what I told you before about the way of the Romans 
arming themſelves, you would not have been of that Opinion: For a Foot Soldier with a 
Head-piece, Breaſt-plate, Shield, his Arms and his Legs covered with Iron, is better able 
to defend himlſelt againſt the Pikes, and break into them, than one of the men at Arms 
di\mounted, | | ; 

1 will give you a modern Example. Certain Companies of Spanyſh Foot were tranſported 


out of Sicily, and landed in the Kingdom of Naples, being to lupply Gonſalvo, _ oy 
cliege 
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belieged 1n Barletta by the French. Monſieur d' Aubigny had notice of their March, and 
went to meet them with his men at Arms,and ſome 4000 German Foot, who preſſed upon 
them with their Pikes, and opened the Spaniſh Body, but by the help of their Bucklers, and 
the agility of their Bodies, having got under their Pikes,and fo near as that they could come 
at them with their Swords, the Spaniards had the day with the (laughter of moſt of the 
Swiſſes. Every one knows how many of the Swiſſes Foot were cut off at the Batcel of Ra- 
venna, and all upon the fame account, the Spaniſh Foot having got to them with their 
Swords, and had cut them certainly in pieccs, had they not been reſcued by the French 


' Horſe: and yer the Spaniards drawing themſelves into a cloſe Order, fecured themlelves. 


| conclude therefore, a good Infantry ought to be able nor only to ſuſtain the Horſe, but 
toencounter the Foot, which (as | have ſaid many times before) 1s to be done by being well 
arm'd and well ordered. : 

Coſmo. Tell me therefore, I beſeech you, how you would have them arm'd ? 


| H—— p—_— _— — - _ 


CHAP I 


Tow Foot ſhould be arm'd, and of the force and convenience of Men at Arms. 


Fabritio.} Would take both of the Roman and German arms, and halt my men ſhould be 

arm'd with the one,and halt with the other; for it in 6000 Foot (as [ ſhall cx- 
plain to you hereaſter ) I ſhould have 3000 with Bucklers like the Romans, 2000 Pikes, 
and 10co Muskets, like the Swiſs ; I think I ſhould do well enough; for L would place 
my Pikes either in my Front, or where-ever I ſuſpe&ted the Enemies Horſe might make 
any impreſſion z my Bucklers and Swords ſhould ſecond my Pikes, and be very conducing 
the Victory, as I ſhall demonſtrate. So that I think an Infantry thus ordered would be 
too hard for any other. 

Coſmo, What you have (aid about the Foot, is ſufficient. I pray lt us now hear what 
you judge of the Horſe, and which way of equipping them 1s the beſt, the Ancient, or 
Modern. 

Fabritio. 1 think the preſent way is the beſt, in reſpe& of the great Saddles and Stirrups, 
( which were not inuſeamong the Ancients) and make men fit ſtronger and firmer upon 
their Horſes. I think our way of arming now is more ſecure, and a Body of our Horſe will 
make a greater 1mpreflion than a Body of the old. Yet I am of Opinion that Cavalry are 
not to be more eſteemed now than of old, becauſe ( as | have ſaid ) they have in our days 
been oft worſted by the Foot, and lo they always will be, if the Foot be arm'd and ordered 
as abovelaid. Tigranes King of Armenia came into the Field againſt the Roman Army, 
under the command of Laces, with 1595: o Horle, many ot them arm'd like our men 
at Arms, ( which they called Catafradt ) the Romans conhiting only of 6000 Horle, and 
15099 Foot. Whereupon, 1n contempt of their number, when Tigrazes ſaw them, he {a1d, 
That they were liker the Train of an Embaſſador than an Army. Neverthelels, when they 
came to fight, he was beaten ; and he who writes the ſtory, blames the Cazafratl, and de- 
clares them unſerviceable 3 For (lays he) having Beavers over their Faces, they cannot ſo well 
ſee bow to offend the Enemy, and being laden with Arms, if by accident their Horſe be killed, or 
throws them upon the ground, they cannot get up again, nor belp themſelves in any manner. 
I ſay then, that Nation or Kingdom which preters their Horſe totheir Foot, ſhall always 
be weak, and in danger of rune, as [taly has experimented in our time, having been 
expoſed to rune and depredation by Strangers, for want of Foot, which has been very 
much neglectcd, and all the Soldiers ſet on Horſe-back. Not but it is good to have Horſe 
too, yet not tomake them the ſtrength of their Army, but ſufficient to ſecond the Foot ; 
for they are of great uſe for ſcouting, making inroads into the Enemies Country, railing 
Contributions, infteſting the Enemy, and cutting off Convoys and ſupplies of Proviſions ; 
neverthele(s, when they come to a Field-fight, which isthe main 1mportance of a War, and 
the very end tor which Armies are raiſed, they are not fo ſerviceable as Foot, though in- 
deed in a rout they are better to purſue. 

Coſmo. 1 cannot concur with you in this for two Reaſons : one 15, the Parthians uſed 
nothing but Horſe, and yet they had their ſhare of the World as well as the Romans; and 
the other is, becaule I cannot ſee which way the Cavalry can be ſuſtained by the Foor, 
and from whence proceeds the ſtrength of the one, and the weakneſs of the other. 

Fabr. 1 think I have told you, or elſe I will cell you now, that my diſcourſe of Military 
Afﬀairs ſhall extend no farther than Europe. Bring intended nv farther, I donot think my 

git 
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ſelf obliged to give a reaſon for their Cuſtoms in 4ſia, yet this I may lay, that the Parthiay 
Diſcipline was quite contrary to the Roman ; for the Parthians fought always on Horle. 
back in confuſion and diſorder, which way of fighting 1s very uncertain. "The Roman; 
fought generally on foot, in cloſe and firm order, and they overcame one another variouſly, 
as the place wherethey fought was open, or ſtreight: in ſtreight places the Romans had the 
better ; in Champion, the Parthians, who were able to do great things in reſpect of the 
Country which they were to defend, it being very large, « thouſand miles from the Sea, 
not a River ſometimes within two or three days march, ana Towns and Inhabitants ve 
thin. So that an Army like the Roman, peſtered and incumbred with their Arms,and their 
Order, could not paſs thorow the Country without great lots, by reaſon the ſtrength of the 
Enemy conſiſted in Horſe which were nimble, here to day, and to worrow faity nules off 
And this may be a reaſon why the ”arthians prevailed with cheir Horſe, running the Army 
of Craſſus, and put Marc Anthony into ſo mich danger. Bur as I fad before, my intention 
15 not to ſpeak any thing of the Armies out of Europe, and therefore 1 ſhall infiſt only upon 
the Romans, the Grecians, and the Germans. 


CHAP. V. 


The difference betwixt Men at Arms, and Foot, and upon. which we are 
moſt to rely, 


Fabritio. E come now to your other Demand, in which you defire to under. 
ſtand what Order, or what natural Virtue it is that makes the Foot 
better than the Horle. 


I ſay in the firſt place, Horſe cannot march into all Countrics as Foot can ; they arena 
ſoready to obey Orders when there is any ſudden occaſion to change them : for when they 
are upon their march, if there be occaſion to wheel, or tace about, to advance, or op, or 
retrcat, they cannot do it with that dexterity as the Foot. Upon any rout or diforder, 
Horſe cannot rally ſo well, (though perhaps they are not purſued) whic!1 1s not ſo with the 
Foot. 

Again, 1t 1s frequently ſeen, a brave and a daring Man may be upon a bad Horſe, anda 
Coward upon a good, and thatinequalny is the occation of many cito;ders. Nor let any 
one think ſtrange that a Body of Foot can ſuftain the twy of the Horle, becaule an Horle 
is a ſenlible creature,and being apprehentive of danger, is not eafily brought into ir. Andi 
it be conlidered what forces them on, and what forces them off, it will be found that that 
which keeps them off, 15 greater than that which pricks them on ; tor that which Puts them 
forward is but a ſpur, whilſt that which keeps them oft, 1s a Pike or a Sword. So that it has 
been many times ſeen both by ancient and modern Experience, that a Body of Foot arc 
ſecure and inſuperable by Hortc. - It you object, that coming on galloping to thz Charge, 
makes the Horſe ruſh furiouſly upon the Enemy, and to be le!s carctul of the Pike than the 
Spur. I anſwer, that thougha Horſe be 11 his career, when he fces the Pikes, he will ſtop 
of himſelf; and when he teels them prick, he will ſtop ſhort; and when you prels him on, 
will turn either on the one {1c or the other: and if you have a mind to make the cxperi- 
ment, try 1f you can to run a Horie againſt a Wall, and you {hall hind very tew that will 
do it. Ceſar, when he was in France, beingto fight a Battel with the Swizzers, cauſed all 
his Horſe to diſmount, and ſend their Horles away, as being fitter to fly than to fight upon. 
But chough Horſe are naturally ſubject to theſe impediments, hz who commands the Foot 
15 to march ſuch ways as are h1kely to be moſt difficult tor Horſe, and he ſhall ſcarce come 
into a Country but ſuch ways -are to be found. It you march over mountainous and ully 
places, the very ſituation will ſecure you againſt the tury of the Horle ; it your march bein 
a Plain, you will ſeldom march any where but you will have Plow'd fields, or Hedges, or 
Woods to ſecure you : for every Ditch, every Bank, how inconfiderable ſocver, takes off 
from the fury of the Horle, and every Plow'd-hcld, or Vineyard retards them. And if 
you come to a Battel, it will be the fame as 1n a march; for every {mall accident that hap- 
pens toa horſe, dilmays him, and takes off his courage. However, 1 will not onut tote! 
you one thing, that the Romans truſted fo much to their Ordeis, and Arms, that had it been 
in their power to have choſen a place that had been ſteep, and convenient to ſecure them 
againſt horſe, (though they had not been able to draw themlelves UP) Or an open PIacc 
(more obnoxious to the horſe) where they might put themſelves handlomly in Baccalta, they 
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choſe always the laſt, and rejected the firſt, But it being tim2 to come now to their man- 
ner of Exerciſe, having arm*d our Foot according tothe ancient and modern way, let us 
(ze what Exerciſe the Romans gave them before they brought them to a Batcel. 


—— -— - ——— 


GHAS FTE 


How the Soldiers were exerciſed, 


Hough they be never ſo well choſen, and never ſo well arm'd, Soldiers are carefully 
T to be Exerciſed, for without Exerciſe they are good for nothing And this Exerciſe 
ought to bee three-fold : one 15 to 1nnure them to labour and hardſhip, and make them 
dexterous and nimble; another to teach them how to handle their Arms ; and the third to 
teach them to keep their- Ranks and orders in their Marches, Battels, and Encampments : 
which are chree great things in an Army.For it an Army that marches,is drawn up well,and 
encamp regularly and skiltully, the General ſhall gain Rep: tation, let the ſucceſs be as ir 
will. Wheretore all ancient Commonwealths provided particularly for theſe Exerciſes by 
their Cuſtoms and Laws, ſo that nothing of that nature was omitted. They exerciſc4 
their Youth to learn them to be nimblein running, active to leap, ſtrong to throw the Bar, 
and to Wreſtle, which are all neceilary qualities in a Soldier, for running and nimbleneſs 
fits them for poſlefling a place before the Enemy ; to fall upon them on a ſudden in their 
Quarters,, and purſue with more execution in a Rout; Activity makes them with mmoreeaſle 
avoid their blows lcap a Dutch,or climba Bank; and ſtrength makes them carry their Arms 
better, ſtrike better, and endure the ſhock better : and above all coinnure them to labour, 
they accuſtomed their Soldiers to carry great weights, which cuſtom is very neceſſary; for 
in great Expeditions it happens many times that the Soldiers are forced co carry ( belides 
their Arms) ſeveral days Provitions, which without being accuſtomed to labour, would be 
more tedious to them, and by this, great dangers are many times avoided, and great Vieto- 
ries many times attained. As to their way of accuſtoming them to their Arms, they did 
it in this manner. They made their young Men wear Head-pieces twice as heavy as thoſe 
which they were to wear 1n the Field, and inſteadof Swords, they gave Cudgels with Lead 
run into them, much heavier than their Swords, They cauſcd each of them to fix a Pile 
into the ground three yards high, and faſten it fo ſtrong that no blows may be able to bat- 
ter or ſhake 1t: againit which Pile or Stake the youth were accuſtomed to exerciſe them- 
ſelves with their Cudgel or Buckler, as 1t had been an Enemy; ſtriking it ſometimes as it 
were on the Head, ſometimes on the Face, then on the Sides, Legs, before and behind ; 
ſometimes retreating, and then advancing again: and by this way of Exerciſe they made 
themſelves dexterous and skilful how to defend themſelves, and oftend an Enemy. And 
for the heavineſs of their counterteit Arms, they did it to make thetrue ones appear more 
light. The Romans taught their Soldiers rather to thruſt than to cut with their Swords 
becauſe thruſts are more mortal, more hard to be defended ; and he that mak2s it, is not (o 
ealily diſcovered, and is readier to double his thruſt than his blow. Do not admire that 
the Ancients concerned themlelves 1n ſuch little things; for when People come to handy 
ſtrokes, every ſinail advantage 15 of great importance; and tius 15 not my own Opinion 
only, but 15 taught by many Authors. The Ancients thought nothing more beneficial in a 
Commonwealth, than to have itore of men well exerciſed m Arms; for *tis not the 
Splendor of their Gemms, nor their Gold, that makes the Enzmy run, but the tear of 
their Arms. 

The faults which one commits in other things may be repaired, but thoſe which are 
committed 1n War arc never to be redretſzd ; beſides, experience 1n this kind makes men 
more audacious and bold, tor no man tears co dothat which he thinks he underſtands: the 
Ancienes therefore would have their Citizens exerciſe themſelves in all Military actions, 
and made them caſt Darts ( much heavier than the true ones) againſt their Pales: which 
beſides that 1t taught them Dexterity, 1t was a great ſtrengthener of their Arm. They 
brought up their youth likewiſe to che Bow and Sling, in all which Exerciſes they were 
profetied Maſters ; fo that when afterwards they were drawn out to the Wars, they were 
perte& Soldiers both 1n courage and diſcipline, nor were they defective in any thing, but 
keeping their Ranks in their Marches, and receiving Orders in their Fights 5 which was 
quickly learn'd by nuxing them with ſuch as had ſerv'd a long time. 

Coſmo, What Exerciſes would you recommend at prelent ? 


Fabritio, 
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Febritio. Several of thoſe which I have mentioned, as Running, Leaping, throwing the 
Bar, accuſtoming them to heavy Arms, teaching them to ſhoot in the Croſs,and long Boy, 
and Musket, which is a new Engine, (as you know) but very good. And to theſe Exerciſes 
I would accuſtom all the youth in my Country, but with more induſtry and ſolitude thoſe 
Exerciſes which are uſeful in War, and all their Muſters ſhould be in idle days. I would 
have them learn to ſwim likewiſe, which is a very uſeful thing, for they are not ſure of 
Bridges where-ever they come, and Boats are not always to behad. So that your Army 
not knowing how to ſwim, 1s deprived of ſeveral conveniencies, and lole many fair op. 
portunities of ation. The reaſon why the Romans exerciſed their youth in the Campus 
Martins, was, becauſe of its nearnels to the Thber, whereafter they had tired themlelves at 
Land, they might refreſh, and learn to (wim 1n the Water. 

I would have alſo the Cavalry exerciſed as of old, which is moſt nece(ſary; for belides 
teaching them to Ride, it teaches them to fit faſt when they come to a Charge. Tothis end 
they had Horſes of wood upon which they exerciſed, vaulting upon them ſometimes with 
their Arms, and ſometimes without, very neatly and exactly, without any afliſtance ; 
{o that upon a lignal from their Captain they were immediately on Horſe-back, and up- 
on another {jgnal as ſoon upon the ground. And as thoſe Exerciſes both for Horſe and 
Foot wereealie inthole times,they would be the ſame now to any Prince or Commonwealth 
that would employ their Youth that way, as is to be ſcen in ſeveral Cities in the Weſt, 
where they are continued. They divide their Inhabitants into ſeveral Parties, and eve 
Party is denominated by the Arms which they wear ; and becaule they uſe Pikes, Halbards, 
Bows,and Harquebuſles, they are called Pike men, Halbardiers, Bow-men, and Harquebu|- 
fiers : every Inhabitant isto declare in what Company he will be liſted ; and becauſe ſome 
for their Age and other impediments are not apt for the Wars, there is a choice made out 
of every Order, of ſuch Perſons as are called the G:wratz being {worn to lee the reſt exer. 
ciſed in their ſeveral Arms, according to their reſpeive denominations, and every one of 
them has a certain place appointed where their Exerciſes are to be made; and all that be- 
long to that Order ( beſides the Giurari ) repair thither with ſuch Montes as are neceſſary 
for their expence. What therefore is done actually by them, we may do as well, but our 
imprudence will not ſuffer us to imitate any thing that 1s good. By theſe Exerciſes the 
ancient Infantry were very good, and at this day the weſtern Foot are better than ours, be- 
cauſe the Ancients exerciſed them at Home, (as in the Commonwealths ) or 1n the Field 
(as by the Emperors) for the reaſons aforeſaid. But we will not exerciſe them at Home, 
and in the Field we cannot,they not being our Subjects,are not to be compelled but to what 
Exerciſes they pleaſe : and this want of Authority to exerciſe them has cauſed our, Armiss 
firſt to be negligent and remiſs, and afterwards our Diſcipline; and has been the cauſlc 
that ſo many Kingdoms and Commonwealths ( eſpecially in Italy) are fo weak and un 
conſiderable. * | 

But to return to our Order, and the buſineſs of Exerciſing, I ſay, that it is not ſufficient 
to make an abſolute Soldier, to innure a man to labour, to make him ſtrong, ſwift,and dex- 
terous, but he muſt learn likewiſe to keep his Ranks well, to obey Orders, and the direti- 
ons of the Trumpet and Drum; to know how to do right, ſtanding ſtill, retiring, ad- 
vancing, fighting, and marching 3 for without this Diſcipline be oblerved with all accu- 
rate diligence, your Army will never be good. And without doubt men who are furious 
and diſorderly, are much more unſerviceable than Cowards; for order drives away fear, 
and diſorder leſſens a mans Courage. 


_—_ 


CHAP. VIL 


Of what number of Men, and of what Arms a Battalion is to conſiſt ; and of ex- 
erciſing in Companies to make them ready either to give a Charge, or re 


v 


cezve tt, 4, 


A D that you may the better underſtand what is ſaid before, you muſt know that there 
15 no Nation which, to put in order its men of War, has not conſtituted a principal 
Member; which Member, or Body, though they have altered it as to their Name, yet it is 
not much altered as tothe number of their men; for 1n all places they contiſt of berwixt 
{1x and eight thouſand. This Body among the Remans was called a Legion, among the 
Grecians a Phalanx, among the French Caterve; the ſame thing by the Swizzers (who are 
the only People which retain any thing of the diſcipline of the Ancients) is called = in 
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have every Conſtable to have his Colours and Drums, by which means the Battalion would 
conſiſt if ten Companies, 3ovu Bucklers, 1020 Pikes 1n ordinary, 1000 extraordinary, 590 
Velites in ordinary, and 500 1n extraordinary ; fo as they would amount in all to 69500 foor, 
among which there would be $99 Corporals, 15 Conſtables, 15 Drums, 15 Colours, 15 
Centurions, 10 Commanders of the YVelites in ordinary, and one General of the whole Bat- 
talion, with his Standard and Drum, 

[ have repeated this order the ofrner, that afterward when I ſhew you the way of order- 
ing a Battel or Army, you may not tind your ſelf confounded. 1I ſay therefore, that a King 
or Commonwealth 1s to order his Subjeats, which he deſigns for the Wars, with cheſe Arms, 
and into theſe Diviſions, and raiſe as many Battalions as his Country will afford. And 
when he has diſpoſed them fo, being to exerciſe them in order, he is to exerciſe then in their 
ſeveral diviſions. And although the number of each of them cannot bear the form of a juſt 
Army, yet thereby every man may learn what belongs to his own duty, becauſe in Armies 
there are two Orders obſerved, one what men are to doin every Battel, or diviſion diſtint- 
ly ; and the other what they arc to do when united withthe reſt ; and thoſe men who know 
the firſt well, will eafily learn the other ; but without knowledg of the firſt, they willnever 
arrive ac the diſcipline of the ſecond, 

Every one (then) of theſe Companies may learn by it ſelf ro kzzp the Order of their 
Ranks 1n all motions and places, to open and cloſe, and underſtand the direction of their 
Drums, by which all things are commanded in a Battel ; tor by beating of thae ( as by 
the whiſtle in the Gallies ) every man knows what he 15to do, whether to ſtand firm to his 
ground, to advance, or fall back, and which way they are to turn their Faces and Arms. So 
that underſtanding the order of their Files 1n that exactnels chat no motion, nor no place 
can diſorder-them ; underſtanding the commands of their Officer, derived to them by his 

Drum, and how to advance, and fall back into their places, theſe Companies (as I have ſaid 
before) as ſoon as joyned, may eafily be taught what an united Body of ali the Battalions is 
obliged to do when they are drawn together into an Army. And becauſe this univer- 
ſal practice 1s of no {hight importance, 1n time of Peace it would be convenient once or 
twice in a year to bring them to a general Rendez,vouz, and give them theform of an Army, 
exerciſing them for ſome days as it chey were to fight a Battel with an Enemy, drawing 
them up, and diſpoſing them into front, flank, and reſerve. And becauſe a General orders 
his Army for a Battel, either upon the fight or apprehenfion of an Enemy, he isto exerciſe 
his Army accordingly, and teach them how to behave themſelves upon a March, and how 
in a Battel, and how upon a Charge, either upoftone fide or other. When they are exer- 
ciſed as if an Enemy was before them, they are to be taught how they are to begin the fight 
how they are to retreat upon a repulſe, who are to ſucceed in their places ; what Colours, 
what Drums, what words of Commands they are to obey, and fo to train them up, and ac- 
cuſtom them to theſe falſe Alarms, and counterfeit Battels, that at length they become im- 
patient to be at it in earneſt. For an Army 15not made valiant and couragious for having 
brave and valiant Men in it, but forthe good order which is obſerved; for if [ be in the For- 
lorn, and know, being beaten, whither I am to retire, and who are to ſucceed in my place, 
I ſhall fight boldly, becauſe my Relic is at hand. IF I be of the ſecond Body, that is to 
Ooo engage 
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engage, the diſtreſs, or repulſe of the firſt will not fright me, becauſe I contidered it might 
happen before, and perhaps defired it, that I might have the honour of the Victory, and 
not they. Where an Army is new, this way of Exerciling is abſo.utely neceſſary, and 
where it is old, it 15 convenient; for we ſee the Roman Captains before they brought them 
to fight, continually exerciſed their men after this manner, though they had been brought 
up to their Arms, Foſephas tells us in his Hiſtory, that chis continual exerciſing in the 
Roman Army was the cauſe that all the multitude of idle people which tollowed the Cam 
either for Traffick or gain, were made uſetul and ſerviceable, becauſe they underſtood their 
Orders and Ranks, and how to preſerve them in time of Battel. But if you have raiſed an 
Army of young men never in the Wars before, whether you intend them for preſent Ser. 
vice, or to eſtabliſh them as Militia, and engage them atrerwards, without this way of 
exercifing by ſingle Companies, and ſometimes a conjunction of them all, you do nothing, 
For Order being perfe&ly neceſlary, it is convenient with double induſtry and labour tg 
teach ſuch as are not skiltul already, and practiſe ſuch as are; as we have ſeen ſeveral ex. 
cellent Commanders, to practiſe and inſtruct their Soldiers, take extraordinary pains without 
any reſpe& to their Dignities | : 

Coſmo. It ſeems to me that this Diſcourſe has a little tranſported you, for betore you 
have told us the way of exerciling by Companies, you have treated of entire Armies, and 
the managing of a Battel. | 

Fabritio. You ſay right, and the true reaſon is the affeRtion I bear to thoſe Orders, and 
the trouble I am under that they are no more uſed ; yet do not think but I will recolle& my 
ſelf and return. As I cold you before, in the exerciting of a Company, che fir{t thing of 
1mportance isto know how to keep your Ranks ; to do this, ir 15 nece([ary to exerciſe them 
in that order which they call Chzocciole, or the Snail-order. And becaulc I have ſaid, that 
one of theſe Bartalias or Companies is to conſiſt of tour hundred Foot compleatly armed, 
I will keep to that number. 

Theſe four hundred Men (then) are to be reduced into $9 Files, tive in a File, after which 
they are to be carried forward upon a quick march, or a {low, Whezling, and Doubling, 
Charging or Retreating, which indeed 1s more demonſtrable co the ye, than the Under. 
ſtanding. But this Sna:/-way of exerciling a Company 1s not lo necetlary, becaule every 
one that knows any thing of an Army, knows how *tis to be done ; and indeed it 15 not con- 
fiderable in any reſpe&, but to teach Soldiers how to move their Files ; but let us now dray 
up one of theſe Companies, and diſpoſe them into their Ranks. 


— — 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of three principal Ways of drawing up a Company, aud putting them © 
into a poſture to Fight, 


I Say that there are three principal forms of drawing up Men; the firſt and moſt uſeful i 
to draw them up cloſe, in the figure of two Squares. The ſecond 1s to draw them up 
in a ſquare with two Wings. The third is to draw them up with a Vacuity in the middle, 
which they call P:azza. To draw them upin the firſt Figure, there are two ways: One 
1s, to double their Files, that is, the ſecond File entring into the firſt, the fourth into the third, 
the ſixth into the fitth, and ſo ſucceſlively ; fo that whereas they were $0 Files of five in a 
File, they may become forty Files of 19 1n a File. After this you are to double them again 
in the ſame manner, thruſting one File into another, and then they will be 20 Files, and 
wwenty menin a File. This makes two uorny or very near; for though there be as many 
men on one fide as the other, yet towards the Head they join together, fo as one Flank 
may touch the other ; but on the other ſide, their diſtance is at leaſt two yards one from 
the other; ſo that the ſquare 1s longer from the Rear to the Front, than from one Flank 
to another. And becaule we are to ſpeak often of the fore part, the hinder: part, and the 
{ides, of this Battaliaor Company, and of the whole Army when joined; you muſt know 
that when I ſay, the Head or the Front, I mean the fore-part of the Batcel; when I (ay, the 
Shoulders, I mean the hinder-part ; and when I ſay the Flanks, I mean the Sides. The 
htty Felites in ordinary, do not mingle with the reſt of the Files, but when the Battalia 1s 
formed, they are diſpolcd by its Flanks. The other way of drawing up a Company is this, 
(and becauſe it is better than the firſt, I reſolve to deſcribe it ſo plain, that you ſhall under- 
ſtand it as well as if it were before your Eyes: ) I ſuppoſe you remember of what number of 


Men, of what Officers it is compoſed, and what Arms it is to carry. The form theretore 
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of this Battalia is of twenty Files, twenty men in a File, five Files of Pikes in the Front, and 
fifteen Files of Bucklers in the Rear. Two Centurions in the Front, and two in the Rear, 
which the Ancients called Tirgiductores, The Conſtable or Captain with his Colours and 
Drum 15 to ſtand 1n the ſpace bveewixt the five Files of Pikes, and the fifteen Files of Buck- 
lers, Corporals, upon the flank of every File one; ſo that each of them mav have his men 
by his fide ; thoſe who are on the right Hand, will have them on their lett, thole on the left 
on their right ; the hitty Veles arc robe drawn upon the Flanks and Rear. Now that your 
Soldiers may put themſelves into this poſture 1n their ordinary march, it is to be done in 
* this manner. You are fir{t co reduce your Battalia into 52 Files, five men 1n a File, leaving 
your Velites ether 1n the Front orin the Rear, but they mult be lure to be placed without 
this order. Every Centurion is to bs at the Head of twenty Files, five of Pikes are to be 
immediately behind him, and the re\t Bucklers. 

The Conſtable or Captain is to ſtand with his Drum, and Colours 1n the ſpace beewixe 
the Pikes and the reſt of the Bucklers belonging to the lecond Centurion, and may take up 
the place of three of the Bucklers. Of the Capidieci or Corporals; twenty are to ftand inthe 
flank of the Files of the firſt Centurion, upon the lett Hand, and twenty upon the flank of 
the laſt Centurion upon the right Hand. And it 15to be obſerved that every Corporal who 
leads the Pikes, 15 to have a Pike in his Hand: and they who lead the Scud; are to have 
Bucklers 1n theirs. ; 

Having put your Files into this order, and being defirous upon their march to reduce 
them into a Battalia to make Head againſt an Enemy, you mult cauſe the ftrſt Centurion 
with his firſt ewenty Files to make a halt, and the ſecond Centurion to continue his march 
to the right all along by the {1des of thoſe ewenty Files which ſtand firm, till he comes cheek 
by jole with the firſt Centurion, where he alſo makes his ſtand, and then the third march- 
ing on likewiſe on the right Hand by the flank of the ſaid Files, advances ull he be even 
with the other two Centurions, and then be making his ſtop, and fo the reſt ; which being 
done, two of the Centurions only are to depart from the Front to the Rear of the Battalia, 
which by this means is 1n the ſame order as 1 ſaid before. The Ve/ites are tobe drawn up 
by the ſide, as they are diſpoſed in the firſt way, which 1s called redoublimg by a right Line, 
for the ſecond way redoubles them in the Flanks. The firſt way is more caſte, this is more 
orderly and uſeful, and may be better corre&ted and reformed co your Mind, for inthe 
firſt you are obliged to conform to your number: for hve doubled, make ten, ten ewenty, 
ewenty forty ; ſo that if you would double your Files in a right Line, you cannot make a 
Front of fifteen, five and twenty, thirty, nor thirty five, but you muſt go where the number 
will carry you: And therefore it happens eveiy day upon particular Rencounters, that it is 
neceſſary to make Head with 7 or 890 Foot, andin ſo doing to double in a right Line would 
undo you. For theſe reaſons this way plealzs me beſt, and the difficulties therein, are ea- 
fily removed by exerciſe and praQtice. I ſay then, that nothing is of greater importance 
than to have Soldiers which can put themlelves inſtantly into their Ranks,and to learn that 
it is neceſſary to exerciſe them in thele Compames at Home, to teach them the quick and 
the ſlow march, to advance or Retreat, and to paſs thorow ſtreights, and difficult places 
withour diſturbing their Order : For Soldiers that can do that well, are good Soldiers, and 
may be called 0d Soldiers, though they never looked an Enemy 1n the Face; whereas 
on the contrary, if a man has been in a thouſand Bartels, and underſtands not that, he is but 
a Novice, and a freſh-water Soldier. This is only as to cloting their Ranks upon a March 
when they are in ſmall Files ; but havipg cloled their Files, and bz1ng afterwards broken by 
ſome accident ( either from the place, or the Enemy ) to rally, and recolle& themſelves 
then, there lies the difficulty and importance which requires great Exerciſe and Practice, and 
by the Ancients was endeavoured with much induſtry. 1n this caſe 1t 15 neceſlary therefore 


todo twothings. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The manner of rallying Soldiers after a Rout, and to make them face about 
a whole Company at a time. 


Fabr, Wy a Squadron is broken, to rally and bring them again ſuddenly into order, 
two things are convenient ; firſt, that ſeveral Colours or Countermarks be 

aſſigned to every Battalia: and ſecondly to obſerve this Rule, that the ſame Foot ſtand ſtill 
in the ſame Files. For Example, if a Soldier's place was formerly inthe ſecond File, let him 
OQoo 2 continue 
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continue in that File, and not only in that File, but in the ſame = 3 and in order to that 
as I ſaid before, ſeveral Countermarks are neceſſary. And firſt, it 1s convenient that the 
Enſigns and Colours of each Company be ſo handſomly diſtinguiſhed, that being joyned 
with other Squadrons, they may know one another. Next, that the Captains and Centy. 
rions have Plumes of Feathers or Scarfs, or ſomething that may make them conſpicuous 
and remarkable; and laſt of all ( as being of more importance) the Capidieci or Corporal, 
are to be ſo accoutred that they may be known ; and of this the Ancients were fo extraor- 
dinarily curious, that their numbers were written upon their Helmets in great CharaRers, 
calling them the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth, &c. And not content with this, ey 
Soldier had the number of his File, and the number of his place in that File engraven u 
his Buckler. Your Companies being in this manner made diſtinguiſhable by their Colours, 
and accuſtomed to their Ranks and Files by pratice and experience, it 1s no hard matter 
though they be diſordered, to rally, and reduce them ſuddenly again ; for as ſoon as the 
Colours are ſtuck down in the ground they are immediately viſible, and the Captains and 
Officers knowing which are their own, repair themſelves, and diſpoſe their Soldiers imme. 
diately to their places, and when thoſe on the left have placed themſelves on the left hand, 
and thoſe which belong to the right hand on the right ; the Soldiers direted by their 
Rules, and the difference of their Colours fall immediately into their Ranks, as eafily as we 
ut together the Staffs of a Barrel when we have marked them before. Theſe things if 
earned with diligence and exerciſe at firſt,are quickly attained,and hardly forgot ; for your 
raw men are dire&ted by the old, and in time a Province by theſe Exerciſes might be 
made very fit for the War. It is neceſſary therefore to teach them how to turn all together, 
when to tace about in the Rear, or the Flanks, and make Rear and Flank of the firſt Ranks 
when occaſion is offered. 

And this is no hard matter to do, ſeeing it is ſufficient, that every man faces to that (ide 
he is commanded, and where they turn their Faces, that 15 the Front. True it is, when they 
face to the Flank, their Ranks do not hold their proportion, becauſe the diſtance betwix 
the Front and the Rear is thereby much letſened, and the diſtance between the extremity of 
the Flanks is much encreaſed, which 1s quite contrary to the genuine Order of a Batralia, 
for which cauſe great practice and diſcretion is required to rectihe it, and yet this maybe 
remedied by themſelves. But that which 1s of greater conſequence, and which require 
more practice, is when an Officer would turn his whole Company together, as if it were 
a fingle man, or a ſolid and maſly Body of it ſelf. And this requires longer experience than 
the other. For if you would have it turn to the left, the left corner muſt Rand ſill, and 
they who are next them, mareh ſo leiſurely, that they in the right may not be put to run; if 
they be, it will breed confuſion. 

But becauſe it always happens that whenan Army marches from place to place, that the 
Companies which are not in the Front, are forced to fight in the Flanks, or Rear, fo that 
one and the ſame Company is many times compelled to face about to the Flanks and Rear 
at one and the ſame time, that theſe Companies therefore may in this exigence hold their 
old proportion, according to what 15 ſaid before, 1t 15 neceſſary that they have Pikes in that 
Flank which is molt likely to be attacked, and Capidieci Captains, and other Officers 1n their 


proper places. 
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CHAP. X. 


To range a Company in ſuch order that it may be ready to face the Enemy, 
on which fide ſoever he comes. 


Fabr. Wy you have marſhalled your fourſcore Files, five in a File; you are to put all 

your Pikes into the firſt twenty Files, and place five of your Corporals 1n the 
head of them, and five in the Rear. The other 60 Files which follow, are Bucklers all, and 
conſiſt of 300 men. So then the firſt and laſt File of every Company, are to be Coporals; 
The Captain with his Enſign and Drum, 15 to ſtand 1n « & midſt of the firſt hundred of 
Bucklers, and every Centurion at the head of his Diviſion. When they are in this order 
if you defire to have your Pikes on the left hand, you are to double them Company by 
Company from the right Flank ; it you would have them on the right, you are co double 
from the left ; and this is the way by which a Company turns with the-Pikes upon one 
Flank, with their Officers at the Head and Rear of them, and their Captain 1n the midi(t, 


and it 15 the form which is obſerved ina March. But upon «he approach of an wy 
when 
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when they would make a Front of a Flank, they have no more to do but to command that 
all of them face about to that Flank where the Pikes are, and in fo doing the whole Bat- 
ralia turns with its Files and Officers at the ſame time in the manner aforeſaid ; for (unleſs it 
be the Centurions) they are all in their old places, andthe Centurions can quickly be there. 
But when a Battal1a marches in the Front, and is 1n danger to be engaged in the Rear ; the 
Files are to be ſo ordered, that the Pikes may be ready behind ; and to do this there needs 
no more, but whereas uſually in every Battalia, every Century has five Files of Pikes in the 
Front, thoſe five Files may be placed in the Rear, and in all other places the ſame order to 
be obſerved as before. 

Coſmo. It my memory fails not, you (aid that this way of Exerciſe is in order to the 
uniting theſe Battaliasin an Army, and that this prafticeis ſufficient to dire them in that. 
But if 1t ſhould happen this Squadron of 450 Foot ſhould be co fight lingly and by its ſelf, 
how would you order it then ? 

Fabritio. He who commands them 1s to judge where his Pikes are to be diſpoſed, and 
place them as he thinks fit, which is not at all conſiſtent with what 1 have preſcribed be- 
fore; for though that be a way to be obſerved in Battel upon an union or conjunction of 
ſeveral Squadrons, yet 1t may ſerve asa Rule in what ever condition you fall into. Bur in 
ſhewing you the two other ways which I recommended for the ordering of a Batcalia, I will 


ſatisfhie you farther. 


CHAP. XL. 


To draw up a Company with two Horns, or another with a Piazza, 
or Vacuity in the middle. 


T2 come tothe way of drawing up a Battalia or Squadron with two Horns or Points, 
I ſay you muſt order your $9 Files, five in a File, after this manner. 

In the midſt you muſt place a Centurion with 25 Files, two of Pikes to the left, and 
three of Bucklers to the right : when thoſe hve are diſpoſed, bring up the other ewenty, 
with twenty Files and File- leaders, all of them to be placed betwixt the Pikes and the Buck- 
lers, only thoſe who carry Pikes are to ſtand with the Pikes. After theſe twenty five Files 
are ſo placed, draw up another Centurion with fifteen Files of Bucklers; after which the 
Conſtable or Captain is to draw into the middle with his Drum and his Colours, with other 
fifteen Files of Bucklers. This being performed, the next to march up isthe chird Centu- 
rion who is to be at the Head of twenty five Files,of 5 in a File, three Bucklers tothe left,and 
two Pikes to the right ; and after the 5 firſt Files, let there be ewenty File-leaders placed 
betwixt the Pikes and the Bucklers, and after theſe the fourth Centurion: Having drawn 
your men into this order; to make a Battalia conſiſting of two Horns, the firſt Centurion 
is to make a ſtand with his 25 Files at his Heels ; then 1s the ſecond Centurion to advance 
with his 15 Files of Bucklers, and place himſelf on the right Hand of the firſt Centurion, 
and marching along by the fide of the 25 Files, he 15 to advance till he comes to the 1 5 
File, and there he is to ſtop. The next that marches is the Captain with his diviſion of 1 5 
Files of Bucklers behind him, and advancing on the right hand by the Flank of the other 
15 Files, he is to march up to their Front. After him the third Centurion is to move 
with 25 Files, and the fourth Centurion after him, and pafling along by the right Blank 
of the laſt 15 Files of Bucklers, they are not to ſtop at the trone of the (aid Files, but to ad- 
vance till the laſt of the ewenty five Files be parallel with the Files which are behind them. 
As ſoon as this 15 done, the Centurion at the Head of the firſt 1 5 Files of Bucklers, is to 
remove into the left Angle in the Rear, and by this means you ſhall form a Battalia of five 
and twenty firm Files of ewenty men 1n a File with ewo Horns, on each fide of the front 
one, each of them conſiſting of ten Files of 5 in a File, with a ſpace berwixe the ewo 
Horns, ſufficient to receive ten men a-breaſt. Betwixe the two Horns the Captain is to be 
placed , and a Centurion at each Point or Angle; there are likewiſe to be two Files of 
Pikes, and twenty Corporals on each Flank. Theſe Hurns or Wings are uſeful to receive 
and ſecure Carriages of Artillery, when they have any with them ; The elites are to be 
drawn up along the flanks under the ſhelter of the Pikes. Bur to reduce this horn'd Squa- 
dron into another Figure with a ſpace in the middle, no more 1s to be done, than our of 
the 15 Files of twenty ina File, to take eight, and place them upon the point of the two 
Horns, which will make a good Rear, and turn 1t into a Battalia della Piazza, or a Battalia 


with a ſpace in the mudit ; 19 this ſpace or Area, the Carriages are diſpoſed, and the Cap- 
eain 
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tain and his Colours, but not the Artillery, for they are placed either in the Front, or along 
the Elanks. Theſe are the forms to be obſerved in a Battaha or Squadron when it marches 
along thorow dangerous places. But the {ingle Batralia without Horns or V acuity is better, 
though to ſecure ſuch as are diſarmed, the horned Figure 15 convenient. The Sw1ſſes have 
ſeveral Forms of drawing up their Barcalias ; one 1s the faſhion of a Croſs, placing their 
Harquebuſſiers betwixt the arms of the laid Crols to ſecure them from the Enemy. - But 
becauſe thoſe Figures are proper only when Squadrons fight {ingly and by themſelves, and 
my intention being to ſhew they may fight united and in conjunction, I ſhall not trouble 
my ſelf with them. 

Coſmo, I tancy I do ſufficiently comprehend the way that is to be obſerved to exerciſe 
men in theſe Battalias ; but ( if I miſtake not) you told us that to the ten Bartalias, 
(which united, make a Battalion ) you would add a thouſand extraordinary Pikes, and 
four hundred of the extraordinary Velites. And theſe would you not adviſe ſhould be Ex. 
erciſed ? 

Fabritio, 1 would, and with very great diligence, exerciſing the Pikes with the fame 
care as the reſt, becauſe I would make more ule of them than the reſt upon all private oc. 
caſions, as in conducting Convoys of Proviſions, Depredations, and ſuch like. But my 
Velites L would exerciſe at Home without bringing them together ; for it being their Office 
to fight looſe and confuſed, it 15 not neceſſary that they ſhould be always exerciſed as the 
reſt ; for it is enough if they underſtand their own buſineſs well. They ought then ( as[ 
ſaid before, and I am not troubled to repeat it again) ſo to exerciſe their men in the: 
Battalias, that they may know to keep their Ranks, underſtand cheir Places, Wheel readily, 
and ſhift handſomly either upon fight of an Enemy, or inconvenience of the place. For 
when they can do this well,they will eaſily learn which are their Places, and whac are their 
duties in a Battel. And if a Prince or Commonwealth grudges not to take pains, andem- 
ploy themſelves in ſeeing their Subjets thus exerciſed, they would always have good Soldiers, 
be always t19 hard for their Neighbours, and would be in a condition rather to give, than to 
receive Laws from other People. But (as I have ſaid before) the diſorder in which we live, 
is the cauſe that we do not only negle&, bur deſpiſe thoſe things, and that is the true rex 
ſon onr Soldiers are no better; and though there may be Officers and Soldiers too that 
perhaps are both valiant and skilful ; yet they have no occaſion or encouragement toſhew 


themſelves. 


CHAP. XIL 


Of the Baggage and Train belonging to a Company, Flow neceſſary it is that 
they have ſeveral Officers, and of the uſefulneſs of the Drums. 


Coſmo. I Would ask you now, what Carriages you would allot to each of theſe 
Battalias ? 

Fabritio. In the firſt placeT would not allow that either Centurion or Corporal ſhould 
march on Horſe-back, and it the Captain muſt ride, I would allow him only a Mule. 1 
would allow him two Carriages : one to every Centurion, and two betwixt every three 
Corporals, becauſe we quarter them together in our Camp, as ſhall be ſhown in 1ts due 
place ; ſo that to every Battalia there ſhould be 36 Carriages, which 1 would have carry the 
Tents, and Utenſils for their Cookery; their Hatchets, and other Iron Inſtruments to ſet 
up their Huts, Tents, and Pavilions ; and if there be afterwards any place left, let them 
carry what they pleaſe. 

Coſmo. 1 am of Opinion that the Officers which you have appointed in every of theſe 
- —_— are neceſſary, yet I ſhould be afraid ſo many Com:nanders ſhould confound 
them, 

Fabritio. What you ſay would be true, were they not ſubordinate to one ; but de- 
pending ſt1]] upon one Perſon, they proceed very regularly, nay without them, they could 
not poſlibly be governed. For a Wall that is tottering in all places, requires that its But- 
trefſes and Supporters be rather many than ſtrong, becauſe the ſtrength and goodneſs of 
one, will not hinder the ruine which will follow. And therefore in all Armies, and among 
every ten men, it is convenient to have one of more life, more courage, and more autho- 
ws than thereſt, who with his alacrity, and language, and example, may encourage the 
reſt, and diſpoſe them to fight. And to prove the neceſflity of theſe things in an Army, 


(viz. Enſigns, Officers and Drums) ic appears by our Armies, where there are of them =. 
ut 
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but none of them do their Office, according to the intent of their eſtabliſhmenre. Firſt, 
your Capidiect or File-leaders, it they an(wer the end for which they were eſtabliſhed, are 
to have their men a part, lodge with them, charge with them, and be always 1n the {ame File 
wich chem; for being kzpr to their due places, the File leaders are a Rule and temper co the 
reſt, keeping chem firm and ſtreight in their Files, ſo as ic 15 impoſlible almoſt that they be 
diſordered, and if they be, they are quickly reduced. Bur 1n our days we make no other- 
wile of them but to give them greater pay, and enable them to make particular Factions. 
'Tis the ſame with our Enfigns; for they are uſed mote for Pomp and Parade, than any 
military Service ; whereas formerly the Captains employed them as guides, and dire&tions 
in caſe of diſorder; for every man, as ſoon as the En{ign was fix'd, knew his place unme- 
diatelv, and 1mmediarely return'd to it. They knew likewiſe thereby how they were to 
move, or to halt : it is neceſſary therefore in an Army that there be ſeveral of theſe ſmall 
Bodies ; that every Body has its Colours, and Enfign, and Guide ; for where there are ma- 
ny Bodies, there ought to be many Arms, and many Officers. The Soldiers ( then ) are 
to follow the motion of their Colours, and their Colours the diretion of their Drum, 
which (being well ordered) commands the Army, and advertiſes how they are ro march 
with a motion ſuitable to the time which it beats, which is a great preſervation to their 
Order. For this cauſe the Ancients had their Flutes and 21pes which made excellent har- 
mony : and as he that dances, keeps himſelt exactly to the cime ot the Mulick; and whullt 
he does ſo, is not capable of erring: ſo an Army that in rs monons oblerves the beating 
and dire&tion of its Drums, cannot be eafily difordered. For this reaſon they varied their 
ſounds when they would excite, or afſwage, or continue the courage of their men. And 
as their ways of beating were various, ſo they gave them ſeveral Names. The Dorick way 
provoked to conſtancy and firmnets ; the Phrygian intlam'd the Soldiers into a martial 
fury and violence. Ir 1s reported, that Alexander being one day at Dinner, and hearing a 
Drum beating ſuddenly, the Phryzian way, was tranſported with fo great a vehemence and 
commotion, that he clap'd his Hand upon his Sword, and drew it, as if he had been going 
to fight. So that in my judgment 1t would be very convenientto revive the ancient Dia- 
les of the Drum, and practices of our Anceſtors, and if that ſhould prove too difficult, yer 
thoſe Perſons ſhould not be deſpiſed and laid alide, who would teach and inſtruc the Sol- 
diers how to obey them; yet thoſe ways may be changed and varied as every man pleales, 
provided he enures his Soldiers Ears to underſtand the variery : but now a'days the greateſt 
uſe of the Drum, 15 to make a great noile. 

Coſmo, 1 would tain know of you ( it you have ever conſidered it with your felt ) 
how - _—_ to pals that ſuch military Exerciſes are in our times grown (o low and con- 
temptible. 

Fabritio I ſhall cell you freely what I think may be the caule. 


CHAP. MIIL 


A Diſcourſe of the Author abcut Military Virtue ; and how it is beceme ſo 
deſpicable in our days. 


% 
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1 know Europe ( according to the teſtimony of ſeveral Authors ) has afforded 
many excellent Captains ; Africk has had ſome, and 4/ia fewer : and the reaſon 
(as I conceive ) is, becauſe thoſe two quarters of the World have had but one or two Mo- 
narchies among them, and very few Commonwealths; but Ezrope has had ſeveral King- 
doms, and more Commonwealths; and men are induſtrious, and by conſequence Excel. 
lent, as they are employed and preterred by their Prince, or their Stare. Where therefore 
there are many Princes, there are many brave Men ; where there are but few of the firſt, 
there are fewer of the other. We find in Afia there was Ninus, Cyras, Artaxerxes, Mithri- 
dates, and ſome few others of that Rank. In Africa ( beſides. the egyptian Antiquity ) 
there were Meſſmiſſa, Fururtha, and thole great Captains, which were trained up in & 
Carthaginian Wars, which notwithſtanding in reſpect of the numbers which have been 
produced in Europe, were very few; tor in Europe their brave Generals are innumerable 
in Hiſtory, or at leaſt they would have been, had the Hiſtorians (with thoſe they have 
already recorded ) made mention of ſuch as are now forgotten by the malignity of time. 
For there People are more virtuous, where there have been frequent revolutions of State, 
and where the Governments have favoured Virtue either out of neceflity, or Compatl- 
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As for 4fia, it has not produced many extraordinary men, becauſe that Province was 
wholly under a Monarchy, which ( by reaſon of its greatneſs, the greateſt part of ir being 
always at peace ) could not produce ſuch excellent Men, as where there was Action and 
War. 

In Africa it was the ſame, yet there they were more numerous, by reaſon of the Cartha. 
ginian Republick : for Commonwealths do furniſh the World with more brave men than 
Kingdoms, becaule in States, Virtue 15 many times honoured and advanced ; in Monar. 
Chies and Kingdoms it is ſuſpe&ted ; from whence 1t proceeds that in the one it is encou- 
raged, in the other exploded. He then who ſhall confider Ewrope, ſhall find it full of Com- 
monwealths, and Principalities, which in reſpect of the jealouties and animoſities betwixt 
them, were conſtrained to keep up the old military Diſcipline, and advance thoſe who in 
it were any ways Eminent ; for in Greece, beſides the Macedonians, there were many Repub. 
licks, and in each of them, ſeveral excellent Men. 

The Romans, the Samnites, the Tuſcans, Ciſalpine Gauls, France and Germany were full 
of Republicks and Principalities, and Spain was the ſame. And though in reſpe& of the 
Romans, ths numbers which are mentioned of them in Hiſtory, are but ſmall ; that pro. 
ceeds from the emulation and partiality of the Hiſtorians, who following Fortune, content 
themſelves with commending the Conqueror ; but *tis unreaſonable to imagine that among 
the Samnites and Tuſcans ( who waged War with the Romans 150 years together before 
they were totally ſubdued) there were not many brave Men and fon France and in Spain; 
but the Virtue which Auchors do not celebrate in particular men, they 1mpute generally to 
the whole People, whom they exalt to the Skies for their conſtancy, and adherence to their 
Liberty. 

It —_ true then, that where there are moſt Principalities and Governments, there are 
more excellent Men ; it follows, that when thoſe Governments and Principalities extin- 
guiſh their brave Men, and Virtue extinguiſh with them, there being leſs occa(1on to exert it 
After the Roman Empire had dilated it felt ſo ſtrangely, and fſubverted all the Common- 
wealths and Principalicies in Europe, and Africe, and the greateſt part of thoſe in Aſia; Vir- 
tue declined in all places but in Rowe. Whereupon virtuous Men began to grow thinner 
in Europe and Aſia, and by degrees came afterwards to a total declination ; for the Virtueof 
the whole World being as it were incloſed in the Walls of Rome, when it grew depraved 
and corrupted there, the whole World became corrupt, and the Scythians were encouraged 
to make their inroads and depravations upon the Empire which had been able to conſume 
and extinguſh the Virtue of other places, but was not able to preſerve it at Home. And 
though afterwards by the innundation of thoſe Barbarians, it was divided into ſeveral Can- 
tons ; yet for two reaſons their Virtue was never reſtored : one was, becauſe when Laws 
and Orders are once neglected and diffuſed, it 15 with no little pain that they are reafſumed: 
the other, our way of living in theſe times (in reſpe&tot the Chriſtian Religion ) umpoles 
not that neceflity of defending our ſelves, as anciently it did : for then thoſe who were 
overcome in War, either killed themſelves, or remained in perpetual ſlavery, in which they 
lived afterwards in continual miſery. The Towns that were taken were either totally de- 
moliſhed, or the Inhabitants baniſhed, their Goods plundered, their Eſtates ſequeſtered, and 
themſelves diſperſed all over the World ; fo that he who was overcome, ſuffered ſuch mi- 
ſeries as are not to be expreſſed. People being terrified by theſe inſupportable Cruelties, 
_ up the reputation ot military Diſcipline, and advanced all thoſe who were Excellent 

erein. 

But at preſent we are under no ſuch apprehenſions : no man kills himſelf for being 
conquered : no man 15 kept long a Priſoner, becauſe it is more eafte to ſer him art liberty, 
If a City rebels twenty times, it 15 not immediately razed and demoliſhed ; the Citizens 
are continued in their Eſtates, and the greateſt puniſhment they fear, is a Mult or a Tax: 
ſo that men will not now ſubmit to mihitary Orders, nor apply themſelves to thoſe labours 
to avoid a peril which they do not apprehend. Belfides, the Provinces of Europe are 
under few Heads in compariſon of what they were anciently : for all France is un- 
der one King ; all Spain under another ; [ay is divided into four Parties, fo that the 
| weaker Cities that are unable ro maintain War of themſelves, defend themſelves by Al- 
liances with the Conqueror ; and thoſe who are ſtrong (for the reaſons aboveſaid) are in no 
fear of Ruine. 

Coſ. And yet within theſe five and twenty years ſeveral Cities have been ſack'd, and 
ſeveral Kingdoms ſubverted, which Example ſhould teach others to reafſume, and live ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of our Anceſtors. 

Fabr. Tis true as you ſay, yet if you obſerve what thoſe Towns were which have ſuf- 
tered in that nature, you will find that they were no capital Cnies, but ſubordinate, w_ de- 
pending 
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pending : ſo we lee though Tortona was demoliſhed, A:lan was not3 though Capua was 
deſtroyed, Naples was not : Breſcia was lack'd, but Venice was not : Ravenna was pillaged, 
but Rome was not. Thele Examples do not make him who governs recede from his de- 
figns, but makes him rather more refractory and obſtinate, and purlue them with more ve- 
hemence, to recompence himſelf with Taxes and new Impoſitions. This it is that makes 
men unwilling to expole themſelves tothe trouble of military Exerciſes, looking upon it 
partly as unneceſfary, and partly as a thing which they do not underſtand. Thoſe who 
arg $ubjeas, and ought to be affrighred with ſuch Examples of ſervitude, havent pawer 
to help themſelves; and thoſe who are Princes, having loſt their Dominion, are unable, as 
having neither time nor convenience : Whulſt thoſe who are able, either cannot, or wall 
not; chufing rather to run along with Fortune, without any difquiet, than to trouble thenr- 
ſelves to be virtuous ; for believing that all things are governed by Fortune, they had rather 
follow her {wing, than contend with her for maſtery. And that you may believe what I 
have ſaid to be really true ; con(ider the Country of Germany, where, by reaſon of their 
ſeveral Principalities and States, their Diſcipline is good, and depends upon the Examples of 
thoſe People, who being jealous of their States and Signiories, maintain themſelves in Ho- 
nour and Grandeur, as fearing to fall into a Servitude, out of which they could not ſo ea- 
fily emerge. 

This, I ſuppoſe, is ſufficient to ſhew the realori of the vilenels and acpravity of our pre- 
ſent Diſcipline ; I know not whether you may be of the ſame Opinion, or whether my Dil- 
courſe may not have raiſed ſome ſcruple in your Mind. 

Coſmo. Not at all, I am rather perfectly ſatisfied, only I defire ( returning to our firſt 
Subje&t) to know of you how you would order your Horſe with theſe Battalias, in what 
numbers you would have them, how you would have them Arm'd, and how Officer'd, 
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CH AP. IV. 


What number of Horſe are to be put into a_ Battalion, and what proportion is to 
be objerved for their Baggage. 


Fabr. bt U may think perhaps I forgot it, but do not wonder, for I ſhall ſpeak of it but 

little for two reaſons. One 15, becauſe the Nerves and ſtrength of an Army is 
the Infantry ; the other is, becauſe the Horſe are not ſo much debauched and degenerated 
as the Foot; for the Cavalry 1s equal, if not better at this day than in ancient times. - Yet 
L have ſaid ſomething before of the way how they are to be Exerciſed, and as to the man- 
ner of arming them, I would arm them according to our preſent faſhion, both Light-horſe, 
and men at Arms. But the Light horſe (1f I might preſcribe) ſhould carry Croſfs-bows, with 
ſome few Harquebuſſes among them, which (though in other affairs of War they are but of 
little uſe) are here very neceſlary, to frighten the Country people, and force them from their 
Paſſes, which perhaps they have undertaken to detend: for one Harquebuſs will ſcare them 
more than an hundred other Arms. But to come to their Number, having undertaken to 
imitate the Rowan Militia, I would take but 300 good Horſe tor every Battalion, of which 
150 ſhould be men at Arms, and 150 Light-horſe; and I would appoint a Captain to eachof 
theſe Squadrons, 15 Corporals to each, and a Trumpet and En{1gn. I would allow eve 
ten men at Arms five Carriages, and every ten Light-horſe, two ; which Carriages (as with 
the Foot) ſhould carry the Tents, Utenſils, Hatchets, and other Inſtruments and Harneſs. 
Think not that what I ſay would be any diforder, ſeeing their men at Arms had each of 
them four Horſes in their Equipage, which is a thing much corrupted ; for now in Germany 
you ſhall ſee men at Arms but with one Horſe, and themſelves, and twenty of them are al- 
lowed but one Waggon to carry their Necefſaries. The Roman Horle were likewiſe alone, 
but the Triarii were lodg'd always by them, who were obliged co affiſt them in the lookin 
totheir Horſes, which may be eafily imitated by us, as ſhall be ſhewn in the diſtribution 0 
our Lodgments: what there the Romans did of old, and what the Germans do at this day, we 
may do hkewiſe, and we do very 1ll it we do not. 

Theſe Horle being liſted and called over, may be muſtered ſometimes with th: Battalion, 
at a general Muſter of all the Companies, and be appointed to make Charges, and counter- 
feit Skirmiſhes with them, rather to bring them acquainted, than forany thing elſe. What 
we have ſaid already 1s ſufficient for this part ; let us now come to marſhal our Army, and 
draw it up 1n a poſture to fight, and with hopes of ſucceſs, which is the great end of all 
kind of military Diſcipline, 1n which men employ ſo much ſtudy and diligence. 
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CHAP. I. 


The Order obſerved by the Roman Legions when a Battel was preſented. 
| Coſmo, Eing we change our Subje&, I ſhall yield my place of expoſtulating to a: 
nother Man ; for Preſumption being a thing which I condemn in other 
{| People, I would not be too much guilty of it my ſelf , therefore I diſmiſs 
'| my ſelf of that Office, and will transfer it to which of our Friends will 


vouchſafe to accept it. | 
Zanobi, It would have been very grateful to us all, had you pleaſed to have continued; 


| 
| but ſeeing 'tis not your pleaſure, tell us at leaſt which of us it 1s you will depute to ſucceed 


ou. 
; Coſmo. I ſhall leave that to the Elefion of Signor Fabritie. 
i1 Fabritio. I am content to undertake it, and do deſire that we may tollow the Venetian 
l Cuſtom, by which the youngeſt of the Company has the liberty to ſpeak firſt, and in this 
, caſe not without Reaſon ; for this being the proper Exerciſe of young Men, I perſuade 
; wy ſelf young Gentlemen are the fitteſt to diſcourſe of it, as being moſt ready to fol- 
OW 1t. 

Coſmo, *Tis then your Province Luigi, and as I do much pleaſe my ſelf in my Succeſſor, 
ſo you may be as well ſatished with his interrogation. But that we loſe no time, let us re- 
turn to our Buſineſs. | 

Fabritio. I am certain, that to demonſtrate how well an Army is to be marſhall'd and 
prepared for a Battel; it would be neceſſary to declare how the Greeks and Roman: ordered 
the Troops in their Armies: but becauſe theſe things are ſufficiently obvious in Hiſtory, 1 
! ſhall paſs bs ſeveral particulars, and addrefs my elt only to ſuch as I think moſt uſeful for 
41 our imitation, and fitteſt to give perfetion to the Diſcipline of our times, which will be the 
| | occaſion that at once I give you a Proſpe& how an Army 1s to be ranged in order toa Batte]; 
how they are to confront and charge one another 1n a real Engagement; and how they 
may be exerciſed in a Counterfeit. The greateſt diſorders commirted in the drawing up 
an Army for Battel, is to give it only a Front, becaule they leave them and their Fortune 
to the ſucceſs of one Charge : and this Error proceeds from nothing but from having loſt 
the old way of cloſing their Ranks, and thruſting one into another. Without that way 
there is no relieving ot the Front, no defending them, nor no ſupplying their places in the 
heat of their Engagement, which among the Romans was moſt accurately objerved. To 
the end therefore that you may comprehend this way ; I ſay, that the Romans divided each 
| Legion into three Bodies. | 
1 The firſt were Hafati, the ſecond Principes , the third Triaris The ay were 1n ths 

[/ front of the Army, 1n thick and firm Ranks. The Principes behind them, but their Ranks 
| not altogether ſo cloſe : and after them the Triarii in ſo looſe an order, that they could re- 
| ceive both Principes and Haſtati into their Body upon any diſtreſs. Befides theſe they had 
[| their Slingers, their Bow-men, and their Yelites; not drawn up in this order, but placed at 
f the head of the Army, betwixt the Cavalry and the Foot, 
[ Theſe Light-arm'd Soldiers began the Fight, and if they prevailed, (which was very el- 
1 dom ) they followed the Victory; if they were repulſed, | ans fell back by the flanks of the 
Army, or thorow certain ſpaces ap inted on purpoſe, and retired among thoſe who had 
no Arms. Whenthey were retir'd, the Haftati advanced againſt the Enemy, and finding 
themſelves overpowred, they retir'd ſoftly to the Principes, and fell into their Ranks, and 


rogether with them renewed the Fight ; but it they alſo were too weak to ſuſtain the fury 
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of the Bartel, they retreated all into the ſpaces of the Triarii, and all together being conlo- 
lidared into a firm Maſs, they made another Effort more impetuous than before ; if this 
miſcarried, all was loſt, for there was no farther Reſerves. The Horſe were placed at the 
corners of the Army, lIiks cwo Wings to a Body, and fought ſometimes on Horſeback, and 
ſometimes on Foot, as occation was offered: This way of reinforcing three times, is almoſt 
impoſlible to bs maſter'd, becauſe Fortune muſt fail you three times before you can be 
beaten, and the Enemy mult be fo valiant as to conquer you as often, 


—_— —— — 


CHAP. II. 
The form obſerved in their Battels by the Macedonian Phalanx. 


HE Grecians ordered not their Phalanx, as the Romans did their Legions, and though 

they had many Officers among them, and ſeveral Ranks, yet they made buc one Body, 
or rather one Front. The way which they obſerved to reheve one another, was not to re- 
tire one Rank into another, like the Romans, but to put o0n2 man 1nto the place of another, 
which was done in this manner. Their Phalanx being reduced into Files ( and ler us fup- 
pole each File to confilt of htry men) being atterwards with the Front towards the Enemy, 
of all the Files only the fix f1: ſt could charge, beca..le their Launces (which they called $4- 
riſe) were fo long, that the fixth Rank changed with the point of his Launce thorow the 
firſt Rank : In the Fight therefore, it any of the fi. ſt Rank was ener killed or di{abled, he 
who was behind in the ſecond Rank ſupplied his place ; and the vacury in the ſecond Rank, 
was filled up our of the third, and (o ſuccethvely, and on a ſudden the Ranks behind, ſup- 
plied what was dete&ive before; ſo as cheir Ranks remained always entire, and no place 
le void bur the laſt Rank, which was not reinforced, becauſe there was no body behind to 
ſupply them : So that che loſs in the firſt Rank, exhauſted the Jatter, and yet it ſelf was con- 
tinued entire. So thac thelz Phalanxes were ſooner conſumed and anaihilated than broken, 
becauſe the cloſeneſs and groſsnels of the Body made them impenetrable. The Romans 
at firſt uſed theſe Phalanxes, and inſtruted their Legions 1n that way: Afterwards they 
grew weary of that Order, and parted their Legions into ſeveral diviſions, viz. into Ce- 
bortes and Manipuli, judging ( as I ſaid before) that Body to be moſt vigorous and fulleſt 
of life, that conliſted of moſt Members, ſo conſtituted as that they could {ubfaſt and govern 


themſelves. 
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CHAP. Il, 


Flow the Swilles ordered their Battalions. 


Fabr. TT E S1ſſes at preſent do uſe the ſame method with their Battalions, as the Mace- 

donians did anciently wich their Phalanxes, both enranging them entire and in 
groſs, and 1n relieving one another. When they came to a Barrel, they diſpoſed their Squa- 
drons one 1n the flank ot another, and not behind. They have not the way of receiving 
the firlkt intothe ſecond upon a repulſe, but to reheve one another, they obſerve this Order z 
they put their Battalions one 1n the flank of another, but ſomewhat behind it, towards the 
nght Hand ; fo that it the firſt be in any diſtreſs, the ſecond advances to relieve it. The 
third Battalion they place behind the other two, but at the diſtance of the Shot of a Harque- 
buſs, that if the two Battalions ſhould be worſted, the third might advance 1n their reſcue, 
and that which advances, and the other which retire may have ſpace to paſs by one another 
without any claſhing or colluſion ; for groſs Bodics cannot be received ſo commodiouſly as 
little; and therefore ſmall Bodies, diſpoſed at a diſtance ( as they were in the Roman Le- 
gions) might better receive, and relieve one another upon occaſion. And that this Order 
of the S/es 1s not ſo good as the ancient Order of the Romans, is demonſtrated by many 
Examples of their Legions when they were engaged with the Macedonian Phalanxes; for 
theſe were ſtill worſted by the other : The faſhion of their Arms, and their way of Reſerves 
being more effectual, than the cloſeneſs and ſolidity of a Phalanx, 
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CHAP. IV. 


How the Author would make wſe of both Greek aud Roman Arms for his Battalion, 
and what was the ordinary Army of the Romans, 


B=s therefore according to theſe Models to range and marſhal an Army, I think it 
beſt co retain ſomething of the Arms, and Orders both of the Phalanx and Legion. 
For this rea{on-I have ſaid 19 a Battalion I would have 2<o00 Pikes (which were the Arms 
of the Macedonian Phalanx) and 3coo Scudi or Shields and Swords, which are the Arms 
of the Romans. T have divided a Battalion into ten Battalias or Companies, as the Romang 
divided their Legions into ten Coborts. I have ordered the Velites or Light-arm'd to begin 
the fight, as they did formerly. And becauſe as the Arms are mix'd, they participate of 
the one Nation and the other ; that they may participate likewiſe in their Orders, l have ap- 
pointed that every Company may have hve Files of Pikes in the Front, and the reſt of 
Bucklers, that the Front may be enabled to keep out the Horſe, and break more eaſily into 
the Foot, having Pikes in the firſt Charge as well as the Enemy, by which they may be forti- 
fied toſuſtain it bravely, till the Bucklers come up, and perte& the Victory. And if you 
conſider the ſtrength and vertue of this Order, you will find how all theſe Arms perform 
their Office exatly. For Pikes are very uſeful againſt Horſe, and againſt Foot too, be- 
fore the Battels be joined, but after they are joined, they are utterly uſeleſs. For this rea- 
ſon, behind every third rank of Pikes, the Swiſſers put a rank of Halbards, which was to 
make room for their Pikes, though indeed it was not enough. Placing therefore our Pikes 
before, and our Bucklers behind them, they are enabled to ſuſtain the Horſe, and when they 
come to Charge, they do open and preſs hard upon the Foot ; but when the fight is be- 
gun, and the Battels are joined, the Bucklers ſucceed with their Swords, as being manage- 
able more eaſily in the Crowd. 

Luigi. We deſire now to underſtand, how with theſe Arms and Orders you would ma- 
nage your Army to give the Enemy Battel. 

Fabritio, T ſhall ſhow you nothing at preſent but this : You muſt know that in an 
ordinary Army of the Romans (which they called a Conſular Army ) there were no more 
but two Legions of Citizens, conſiſting in all of 600 Horſe, and about 1 1000 Foot, They 
had beſides cheſe as many more Horſe and Foot ſent them in by their Friends and Conke- 
derates : Theſe Auxiliaries were divided into two parts, the right Wing, and the left; for 
they would never ſuffer them to exceed the number of the Foot of their Legions, though 
their Horſe indeed they permitted to be more. With this Army conſiſting of 22000 Foot, 
and about 2000 Horſe, a Roman Conſul did all his buſineſs, and attempted any thing. Yet 
when they were to oppoſea greater Power, they joined two Conſuls together, and their 
two Armies, You mult know likewiſe, that in the three great Actions of an Army (their 
March, their Encampment, and Engagement) they placed the Legions in the middle, be- 
cauſe the Force in which they repoſed their greateſt confidence, they thought fit ſhould be 
= united and compa, as I ſhall ſhow you more at large when I come to treat of thoſe 
things. 

Theſe Auxiliary Foot by vertue of their Converſation with the Legionary Foot, grew to 
be as Serviceable as they, becauſe they were train'd and diſciplin'd with them, and upon 
occaſion of Battel, drawn up in the ſame figure and order. He therefore who knows how 
the Romans marſhalled one ſingle Legion in the day of Battel, knows how they diſpoſed of 
them all; When I have told you therefore how they divided a Legion into three Squadrons, 
and how one Squadron received another; I ſhall have told you how a whole and entire 
Army 1s to be ordered, when it is to be drawn up for Bartel. 
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GHAP. V. 


The way of drawing up a Battalion, according to the intention 
of the Author, 


Eing to prepare {or a Battel according to the method of the Romans, as they had two 
Legions, ſo I would take two Battalions, and by the ordering of them, you may guels 
how to order a compleat Army : For to add more men, 1s only tormultiply their Ranks. 
I think ic unneceſſary to repeat what Foot there arc in a Legion, what Companies, what 
Officers, what Arms, what Velites in ordinary, what in extraordinary, what Pikes, and what 
other things. For it is not long fince I told you diſtintly, and preſs'd it upon your me- 
mories as a thing very neceſſary tor the Underſtanding all other Orders ; wheretore I ſhall 
paſs on without farther refle&ion.' 

It ſeems to me beſt that one of the ten Battalions, or Companies of a Battalion be placed 
in the lefc Flank, and the other ten of the other Battalion on the right. Thole on the let 
are to be ordered in this manner: Put five Battalias (one on the fide of the other ) in the 
Front, ſo as there may remain a ſpace of four yards betwixt each, draw them up fo as they 
may poſleſs in breadth 140 yards of ground, and in depth forty: behind theſe five Batta- 
las, I would place three others, diſtant in a right line from the firſt about forty yards; of 
theſe three, I would have two follow dire&ly the Companies which are upon the two ex- 
tremities or corners of the five firſt, and the third ſhould be diſpoſed in the midſt ; by 
which means theſe three Companies ſhould take up as much ground both 1n breadth and 
depth as the other five, which have only five yards diſtance betwixt the one and the other, 
whereas the three laſt ſhould have thirty three. Thus being done, 1 would cauſe the two 
Companies remaining to advance, and place themſelves behind the three former in a right 
Line, and at the diſtance of forty yards; but it ſhould be in ſuch a ſort, that each of theſe 
two Companies ſhould be ranged diretly behind the extremity of the three precedent 
Companies, and the ſpace left betwixt them ſhould be 91 yards : By theſe means all the 
Companies thus diſpoſed ſhould extend themſelves in Front 161 yards, and in depth 20. 
Atcer this I would extend the Pikes extraordinary along the flanks of all the Companies on 
the left Hand, at abour twenty yards diſtance ; and I would make of them 149 ranks of 
ſeven in a Rank, ſo that they ſhould ſecure all the left Flank (indepth) of the ten Battalias, 
drawn up as I ſaid before; and I would reſerve forty Files of them to guard the Baggage, 
and the unarmed People in the Rear, diſtributing their Corporals and other Officers in 
their reſpe&ive places. The three Conſtables or Captains, I would place one at the Head 
of them, another in the midſt, and a third in the Rear, who ſhould execute the Office of a 
Tergiduttor, who was always placed in the rear of the Army. But to return to the front of 
the Army ; 1 fay, that atter the Pikes extraordinary, I would place the Velites extraor. 
dinary ( which are 500 ) and allow them a ſpace of forty yards. By the fide of theſeon 
the lefr Hand I would place my men at Arms, with a ſpace of 150 yards; after them I 
would advance my Light-horle, at the ſame diſtance as I allowed to my men at Arms. As 
to the Velites in ordinary, 1 would leave them about their Battalias, which ſhould cake up 
the ſpace which I letc berwixt cach Company, unleſs I found ic more expedient to put 
them under the /ikes extraordmary, which L would do or not do, as I found it more or leſs 
for my advantage. The Captain General of the Battalion ſhould be placed in the ſpace 
betwixt the firſt and ſecond orders of Battalias, or elſe at the Head of them, or elſe in the 
ſpace betwixt the laſt of the firſt hive Batralias, and the Pikes extraordinary, as I found it 
moſt convenient : he ſhould have about him 3o or 40 ſele& Men, all brave and Expert- 
enc'd, and ſuch as underſtood how to execute their Commiſſion with prudence, and howto 
receive and repel a Charge ; and I would have the Captain Generalin the midſt of che 
Drums and the Colours, 

This is the Order in which I would diſpoſe my Battalion on the lefr Wing, which ſhould 
contain half the Army, and take up in breadth 5 1: yards, and in depth as much as I have 
ſaid betore ( without reckoning the ſpace that was poſlefled by the Pikes extraordinary, 
which ſhould be as a Shield to the People without Arms, and take upa ſpace of about a 
hundred yards;) The other Battalion I would diſpoſe on the right fide, leaving betwixt the 
two Battalions a diſtance of about 30 yards, having order'd it asthe other: At the Head 
of that ſpace 1 would place ſome pieces of Artillery, behind which ſhould ſtand the Cap- 
tain General of the whole Army, with the Drums, the Standard or chiet Enſign, and 


two hundred choice Men about hira ( moſt of them on foot) and amongſt them ten or 
more 
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more fit co execute any Command. The General himſelf ſhould be ſo mounted, and {@ 
arm'd, that he might be on Horſeback, and on Foot as neceflity required. As to the Ar. 
tillery, ten pieces of Cannon would be enough for the taking of a Town. In the Fielg 
I would uſe them more for defence of my Camp, than for any Service in Bate], My 
ſmaller Pieces ſhould be of 10 or 35 pound carriage, and I would place them in the frone 
of the whole Army, unleſs the Country was ſuch that I could dilpole chem ſecurely in the 
Flank, where the Enemy could not come at them. 

This Form and manner of ranging an Army, and putting it in order, may do the ſame 
things in a Battel as was done either 1n the Macedonian Phalanx, or the Legion of the Rs. 
ans ; for the Pikes are in the Front ; and all the Foot placed in their Ranks; ſo that upon 
any charge or engagement with the Enemy, they are able notonly to bear and ſultain them, 
but ( according to the Cuſtom of the Phalanx) to recruit and reinforce their firlt Rank, our 
of thoſe which are behind. 

On the other fide, if they be over-powr'd, and attack'd with ſuch violence that the 
are forced to give ground, they may fall back into the intervals ot the ſecond Bartcalia be. 
hind them, and uniting with them, make up cheir Body, and charge them brisklv again ; 
And if the ſecond Battalia is not ſtrong enough to relieve them, they may retire to the 
third, and fight altogether in conjun&ion ; fo that by this order ( as to the butinels of a 
Battel ) we may ſupply and preſerve our ſelves according to the Grecian and the Roman 
way both. 

As to the ſtrength of an Army, it cannat be ordered more ſtrong, becauſe the two 

Wings are exactly well fortified wich Officers and Arms3 nor is there any thing weak 
but che Rear, where the people which follow the Camp without Arms are di{puled, and 
they are guarded with the Pikes extraordinary; (o that the Enemy cannot aſſault them any 
where, but he will find them in very good order; neither 15 the Rear in any great danger, 
becauſe an Enemy can be hardly ſo ſtrong as to aſſault you equally on all ſides; it you found 
he was ſo ſtrong, you would nevertake the Field againſt him. But it he was three times 
as many, and as well ordered as you, if he divides, and weakens himſelf to attack youin 
ſeveral places, beat him in one, and his whole Enterprize is loſt. As to the Enemies Cx 
valry, though they out-number you, you are ſafe enough; for the Pikes which encompal; 
you, will defend you from any impreflion from them, though your own Horſe be repulled, 
The chief Officers are moreover plac'd in the Flank, ſo as they may commodioully com- 
mand, and as readily obey; and the ſpaces which are left betwixt one Battalia and the other, 
and betwixt one Rank and another, ſerve not only to receive thole who are diſtreſſed, bur 
gives room for ſuch Perſons as are ſent forward and backward with orders from the Cap- 
tain: And as I told you at firſt,as the Romans had 1n their Army about 24000 men, I would 
have our Army conſiſt of the ſame number; and as the Auxiliaries took their method of 
Fighting, and their manner of drawing up, from the Legions; ſo thoſe Soldiers which you 
would join to your Battalions, ſhould cake their torm and diſcipline from them. "Chele 
things would be very eaſe to imitate, ſhould you have but one Example, for by joyning et- 
ther two other Battalions to your Army, or adding as many Auxilaries, you are in no con- 
fuſion, you have no more to do but to double your Ranks, and whereas before you put ten 
Battalias in the left Wing, put ewenty now; or elſe you may contract, or extend them as 
your place and Enemy will give leave. 

Luigi, In earneſt, Sir, I am ſo well poſſeſs'd of your Army, that I fancy I fee it drawn 
up before my Eyes, which gives me an ardent defire to ſee it engaged : I would not for any 
thing in the World that you ſhould prove a Fabins Maximus, and endeavour no more than 
to avoid Fighting, and keep the Enemy in luſpence ; for I ſhould blame you more, than 
the Romans did him. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Deſcription of a Battel. 


Fabr. DY not queſtion it, Hark, do you not hear the Artillery? Ours have fir'd alrea- 

dy, but done little execution upon the Enemy ; the Velites extraordmary, toge- 
ther with the Light-horſe advance to the charge in Troops, with the greateſt ſhout and 
fury imaginable; The Enemies Artillery has fired once, and the Shot palled over the Head 
of our Foot, without any prejudice at all. That it might not have time for a ſecond 


Volley, ourVelizes, and our Cavalry have marched upin great haſte to poles it, _ che 
nemy 
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Enemy advancing in its defence, they are come fo cloſe, that neither the Artillery of one 
fide or the other can do any miſchief. See with what courage and bravery our Soldiers 
Charge ; with what diſcipline and dexterity they demean themlelves, thanks to the exer- 
ciſeto which they have been uſed, and the contidence that they have in our Army : See 
our Battalions marching up, with their Drums beating, Colours flying, and men at Arms 
intheir Wings in great order to the Charge ; Obſerve our Artillery, which (to give place, 
and make room tor our men ) 1s drawn off by that ground which was left by the Yelires : 
Se how the General encourages his men, and aſſures them of Victory : See how our Ve- 
lites and Light-horſe are extended and returned to the flanks of our Army, to (ee if there 
they can find any advantage to make an impreflion upon the Enemy ; Now, now they 
are met , ſee with what firmneſs our Battalions have received the Charge wichout the leaſt 
noiſe or confuſion : Obſerve the General how he commands his men at Arms to make good 
their ground ; not to advance upon the Enemy, nor deſert the Foot upon any occaſion 
whatever. See our Light-horſe marching to charge a Body of the Enemies Harquebufſiers 
that was firing upon our Flank ; and how the Enemies Horſe come in to their reſcue, ſo 
that being incloſed betwixt the Cavalry ot one fide and the other, they cannot Fire, but 
are forced to retreat behind their Battalias : See with what fury our Pikes addreſs them- 
ſelves to the Fight, and our Foot advanced already ſo near, that the Pikes are become un- 
ſerviceable; ſo that according to our Diſcipline the Pikes retire by little and little among 
the Shields : See in the mean time how a Body of the Enemies men at Arms, has diſfor- 
dered our men at Arms in the left Wing ; and how according to our Diſcipline, retiring 
under the prote&ion of our Pikes extraordmary, by their affiſtance they have repulſed the 
urſuers, and killed moſt of them upon the place. See the Pikes in ordinary of the firſt 
[+96 how they have ſheltred themſelves under the Scudar;, and left them to make gpod 
the Fight : See with what courage, with what ſecurity, with what leiſure they put the Ene- 
my to the Sword. Behold how they cloſe their Ranks in the Fight, and are come up fo 
near, they have ſcarce room left to manage their Swords. See with what fury the Enemy 
flies, becauſe being armed only with Pike and with Sword, both of them are become un- 
ſerviceable ; one becauſe of its length, the other becauſe the Enemy is too well armed: 
See how they throw down their Arms, how they are wounded, killed or diſperſed. See how 
they run in the right Wing ; ſee how they fly in the left. So now we are ſafe, and the 


ViRory our own. 


CHAP. VIL 


The Authors Reaſons for the occurrences in the Battel. 


Fabr. WH do you think now, have we not got the Victory very fortunately ; but 

we would have had it with more advantage, had 1 been permitted to have 
put all things in Execution. You lee there is no neceflity of making ule either of the le- 
cond or third order ; becauſe our Van was ſufficient to overcome the Enemy ; fo thatI am 
inclined to ſpeak no farther upon this Subject, unlets it be to reſolve any doubt that may 
ariſe in your Mind. 

Luigi. You have gain'd this Vitory with ſo much courage and gallantry, that I fear 
my tranſport will not give me leave to explain my ſelf, whether I have any ſcruple or nor. 
Nevertheleſs preſuming upon your quickneſs, I ſhall take the boldneſs to tell you what I 
think. Firſt, therefore let me defire you toinform me, why you made uſe of your Artille- 
ry but once ? why you cauſed them to be drawn off into your Army, and made no men- 
tion of them afterward ? It ſeems to me that you placed the Enemies too high, and ordered 
them as you fancied z which might poflibly be true; but if their Cannon ſhould be fo pla- 
ced ( as I do not queſtion but many times they are) as that they ſhould play among your 
Troops, I would Gin underſtand what remedy you would preſcribe; and f(ince I have begun 
to ſpeak of the Artillery, I ſhall propoſe all my Scruples in this place, that I may have no 
occaſion to mention them hereafter. I have heard many Perſons tind fault with the Arms 
and Orders of the Ancients, as things of little or no uſe in our days, in reſpect of the fury of 
our Cannon ; becauſe they break all Ranks, and pierce all Arms at ſuch a rate , that 
it ſeems to them no leſs than madneſs to oppoſe any Ranks or Orders of men againſt 
them, and to tire your Soldiers with the carriage of their Arms that will not be able to 
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Fabr. Your Demand conliſting of many Heads, requires a large Anſwer. *Tis true, 
cauſed my Artillery to play but once, and I was in doubt whether they ſhould do that : 
and the reaſon is, becauſe.it concerns a man more to keep himſelt from being hurt, than tg 
miſchief his Enemy. You muſt underſtand, that to provide: againſt the fury of prear 
Guns, it is neceſſary to keep where they cannor reach you ,or to place your ſelf behind fome 
Wall or Bank that may ſhelter you, for there 1s nothing elſe that can fecure you; andthen 
you mult be ſure that either the one or the other be able to protect you. Thoſe General; 
who put themſelves into a poſture to give Battel, cannot place their Armies behind a Wall 
or a Bank, or at a diſtance where the Enemies Cannon cannot reach them ; and therefore 
ſeeing they have no way to defend themſelves abſolutely, the beſt courle 1s to ſecure them. 
felves as well as they can, and that is by poſſefling their Cannon with as much ſpeed as is 
flible. 
"T he way to poſſeſs themſelves of it, is to march up to it ſuddenly, and in as wide an or. 
der as is convenient; ſuddenly, that they may fire but once ; and wide, that the execution 
may be the leſs. This is not to b2 done by a B1nd of Soldiers in order ; for it they march 
any thing wide, they diſorder themſelves ; and it chey run on 1n a huddle, it will be ng 
hard matter for the Enemy to break them. And therefore I ordered my Battel io, that it 
might do both the one and the other ; for having placed 1900 of the Yeles in the Wings, 
I commanded that as ſoon as our Artillery had fred, they ſhould advance with the Light. 
horſe, to ſeize upon their Cannon; for which reaſon our Artillery was ſhot off but once, 
that the Enemy might not have time to charge the ſecond time, and fire upon us again; 
for we could not take ſo much time our ſelves, but they would have had as much to dothe 
ſame; wherefore the reaſon why I fired not my Cannon the ſecond time, was, that if the 
Enemy fired once, they might not have leiſure to fire any more. To render therefore the 
Enemies Artillery unſerviceable, the beſt remedy 1s to attack it with all poſlible fpeed; for 
if the Enemy deſerts it, 'tis your own ; if he undertakes to defend it, he muſt advance be- 
fore it, and then being betwixt it and us, they cannot fire but upon their own men, | 
ſhould think theſe Reaſons ſufficient without farther Example; yet having plenty of them 
from the Ancients, Iwill afford you ſome of them. Ventidias being to fight the Parthian, 
(whole ſtrength conliſted principally in their Bows and Arrows) was ſo ſubtle as to let them 
come up cloſe to his Camp before he would draw out his Army, which he did, that he 
might charge them on a ſudden, before they had leiſure to ſhoot their Arrows, Ceſar tell 
us, that when he was in France, being to cngage with the Enemy, he was charged fo brick- 
ly, and ſo ſuddenly by them, that his men had no time to deliver their Darts accordingto 
> 6 Cuſtom of the Romans. You ſee therefore that to fruſtrate a thing in the Field which 
15 to be diſcharged at a diſtance, and to prevent its doing you any hurt, there is no better 
way than to march up to it with all ſpeed, and poleſs it if you can. Another Reaſon mo- 
ved me likewiſeto fire my Artillery no more, which may ſeem trivial to you ; yet to me it 
15 not ſo contemptible: There is nothing obſtrus an Army, and puts it into greater con- 
fuſion than to take away, or hinder the light ; for ſeveral great Armies have been broken 
and defeated by having their ſight obſtructed either with the Duſt or the Sun :-now there 
is nothing that cauſes greater obſcurity, or 1s a greater impediment to the tight, than the 
ſmoke of Artillery; and therefore I think it more wiſdom to let the Enemy be blind by 
himſelf, than for you to be blind too, and endeavour to find him. Theſe things conſ- 
dered, I would either not fire my Arullery at all, orelſe (becauſe that perhaps would not 
be approved, in reſpe& of the Reputation which thoſe great Guns have obtained in the 
World ) I would place them in the Wings of my Army, that when they fire, the ſmoke 
might not fly in the faces of my Front, which is the flower and hopes of my Army. And 
to prove that to trouble the ſight of an Enemy, 1s a thing of more than ordinary adyan- 
tage ; I need bring no more than the Example of Epaminondas, who to blind the Eyes of 
his Enemy, before he advanced to charge them, cauſed his Light horſe 0 gallop up and 
down before their Front to raiſe the Dult, and hinder their {ight; which was done lo et: 
feQually, that he got the Vidtory thereby. As to your Opinion that I placed the Enemies 
Cannon, and directed their Bullets as 1 pleaſed, caufing them to paſs over the Heads of my 
Foot : I anſwer, that great Guns do without compariſon oftner miſs the Infantry, than hit 
them, becauſe the Foot are fo low, and the Artillery ſo hard to be pointed, that if they be 
placed never fo little too high, they ſhoot over ; and never (o little too, they graze, 
and never come near them, The inequality of the ground does likewiſe preferve the Foot 
very much ; for every little Hill or Bank berwixt the Artillery and them, ſhelters them ex: 
ceedingly. As to the Horſe, eſpecially the Men at Arms, becauſe their Order is cloſer than 
the Order of the Light-horſe,and they are to keep firmer 1n a Body,they are more obnoxious 
tothe Cannon, andare therefore to be keptin the Rear of the Army, till the Enemy has fir'd 
his 
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his Cannon. This 15 moſt certain, your ſmall Field-pieces, and your ſmall Shot docs 
more Execution than your great Pieces, againſt which the beſt Remedy is to come to 
Handy-blows as ſoon as you can; and though 1n the firſt ſome men fell, Cas be ſure there 
always will ); yet a good General and a good Army are not toconfider a particular 19f6, 
ſo much as a General; but rather are to imitate the Swizzers, who never refuſed 2 Ratr. 1 
for fear of great Guns, but puniſhed them with Capital Puniſhment, who for fear of them 
forſook their Ranks, or gave any other ſign or expreifion of Fear. I cauſed my Artillery 
to be drawn off as ſoon as I had Fired them, that they might leave the Field clear for my 
Battalions to advance; and I made no mention of them atcerwards, as being quite ulelels 
when the Armies were joined. You have faid likewiſe, that in reſpect of the violence 
and impetuoſity of thoſe Guns, many do judge the Arms and the Orders of the Ancients 
to be altogether uſeleſs; and it ſeems bythat, that the People of late have found our Arms 
and Orders which are ſufficient to ſecure them : if you know any ſuch thing, you wil 
oblige me to impart it ; for as yet I know none, nor can I believe that there 1s any to bs 
found : So that I would know o! them why the Infantry of our times do carry Corflets of 
Iron upon their Breaſts, and the Horſe are arm'd Cap 4 pied ; for ſeeing they condemn the 
ancient way of Arming as uſeleſs in reſpec of the Artillery, they may as well condemn 
what is practiſed now a-days. 1 would underſtand likewiſe why the Swizzers, according 
to the Cuſtom of the Ancients, make their Battalions to conſiſt of fix or eight thouſand 
Foot; and why other Nations have imitated them, ſeeing that Order is expoſed to the ſame 
danger (upon account of the Artillery) as others are. I chink it cannot eafily be anſwered, 
yet if you ſhould propoſe it to Soldiers of any judgment and experience, they would tell 
you firſt, that they go ſo arm'd, becauſe though their Arms will not defend them againſt 
oreat Guns, yer they will ſecure them againſt ſmall Shot, and Pikes, and Swords, and Stones, 
and all ſuch things. They will cell you likewiſe, that they keep that cloſe Order like the 
Swizzes, that they mav more eaſily engage the Enemies Foot, that they may betrer ſuſtain 
their Horſe, and put fairer ro break them. 

So that we ſee Soldiers are afraid of many things beſides Artillery, againſt which they 
areto provide by their Arms, and their Orders: from whence it tollows, that the better an 
Army is armed, and the cloſer and ſtronger it 1s drawn up, the ſafer it is. So that who- 
ever 15 of that Opinion, is indilcreet, or inconſiderate : for if we ſee that a ſmall part of the 
Arms of the Ancients which is uſed at this day, ( asthe Pike) and a ſmall part of their Or- 
der ( which are the Battalions of the Swizzers ) have been fo ſerviceable, and contributed 
ſuch ſtrength roour Armics, why may we not believe that the other Arms and Orders which 
are laid aſ1de, might have been as beneficial and uſeful? Again, had we no regard tothe 
Artillery in placing our (elves 1n that ſtraight cloſe order like the Swizzers, what other Or- 
ders could make us more fearful * No Order certainly can make us more fearful of the Ar- 
tillery, than that which keeps men firm and cloſe together. Beſides, if I be not ftrighted 
by the Artillery of the Enemy when I encamp before a Town, where they can fire upon 
me with more ſecurity, becaule I cannot come at them by reaſon of the Wall, nor hinder 
them, but by my own Cannon, which will be a buſineſs of time; if I be nor afraid, (I ſay) 
where they can multiply their Shot upon me as they pleaſe, why ſhould I fear them 1n the 
Field where I can run upon them, and poſſeſs them immediately ? So that 1 conclude Ar- 
tillery, in my Opinion, 1s no ſuthcient impediment why we ſhould not uſe the methods of 
our Anceſtors, and practiſe their Virtue and Courage. And had I not diſcourſed formerly 
—_— about this Subject, 1 ſhould haveenlarged more ; but I ſhall refer my ſelf ro what 
I ſaid then. 

Luigi: We have heard (or at leaſt it isour own faults if we have not ) whatyou have 
diſcourſed about the Artillery ; and that the beſt courſe that can be taken againſt it, 1s to 
make our ſelves maſters of ut with as much expedition as we can, 1t our Army be in the 
Field, and drawing up ready to engage. Upon which I have one ſcruple, becauſe to me 
it ſeems poſlible that the Enemy may place his Artillery in the flanks of his Army, fo as 
that it might offend you more, and yet be more capable of being defended. You have 
made (if you remember) 1n the ranging of your Army for a Battel, a ſpace of four yards 
from Company to Company, and another ſpace of twenty yards from the Batcalias to the 
Pikes extraordinary: it the Enemy ſhould draw up his Army in your own way, and place 
his Cannon in thole intervals, I believe from thoſe places they might gaul you exceedingly, 
and with greatdifficulty, becauſe you could not enterinto the Enennes Body to poſleſs them. 

Fabr. Your Scruple 1s rational, and I will endeavour to diſculs it, or apply a Remedy, 
I have told you, that thoſe Batralias are in continual motion, either tor a Battel, or a March 
and do naturally fo ſtraighten and cloſe themſclves, that if you make your intervals nar- 
rower where you place your Attillery, they will be cloſed up in a ſhort time, fo as they will 
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not be able to do any Execution. It you make your diſtance large, to avoid one danger, 
you incur a greater, by giving the Enemy opportunity not only to poſſeſs himſelf of you; 
Cannon, but to rout your whole Army. But you muſt underſtand it is impoſlible to keep 
your Artillery among your Squadrons, eſpecially choſe which are upon Carriages, becauſe 
being drawn one way, and their mouths lying the other, it 1s neceſſary to turn them be. 
fore you can fire upon the Enemy, and to turn them takes up ſo much ſpace, that fifty of 
thoſe Carriages are enoughto diſorder a whole Army. So that it is neceſ{ary the Artillery 
be placed without their Squadrons ; and being ſo, they may be attacked, as is {aid before. 
But let us ſuppoſe ic might be placed within the Squadrons, and that a way might be foung 
out of retaining it in the middle, and that ic ſhould not hinder the cloiing of their Bodies, 
nor leave a way open tothe Enemy. TI ſay, that even in that caſe the remedy is eaſte, and 
that is by making ſpaces and intervals in your Army for the Bullets to paſs ; by which 
means the fury of their Artillery will become vain : and it will be no hard matter to do thi, 
becauſe the Enemy being deſirous that ic may be ſecure, will place it behind n the fartheſt 
part of the intervals, ſo that to prevent their Shot from doing milchiet among their own 
men, it is neceſlary that it pals always in a right line, ſo that by grving place on your fide, 
it is eaſily avoided. For this 1s a general Rule, we muſt give place to any thing that ws 
are not able to reſiſt, as the Ancients did to the Elephants, and forked Chariots. | believe, 
and am aſſured that you think I have ranged the Arnues, and won the day; yet let metel| 
you, (if what I have told you already be inſufficient ) ic would be impoffible for an Army 
{ſo armed and ordered, not to beat in the very firſt encounter any other Army that {izould be 
armed and ordered according to the method of our times ; which many times affords but 
one Front, without any Bucklers, and ſo ill arm'd, that they are not able to detend them. 
ſelves againſt any Enemy that is near them. 

And for their way of drawing up, they do it in ſuch manner, that if chey place their Bat- 
talias in the flank one of another, they make their Army too thin ; if they place them be: 
hind one another, not having the way of receiving them into one another, they are all in 
confuſion, and their Ranks eaſily broken. And though they give three names to their 
Armies, and divide them into three Bodies, the Van-guard, Batcaile, and Rear-guard, yer 
they ſerve only upon a March, and for diſtin&ion of Quarters: but in a Fight they are all at 
the mercy of Fortune, and one ſmall Charge defeats the whole Army. 

Luigi. 1 have obſerved in the deſcription of the Battel, that your Horſe were repulſed by 
the Enemies Horle, and retired to your Pikes extraordinary , by whoſe afliſtance they not only 
ſuſtained the Enemy, bur beat him back again. [I believe as you ſay, the Pikes may keep 
oft the Horſe in a cloſe and groſs Body like that of the Swizzers ; but in your Army you 
have but five Ranks of Pikes in the Front, and ſeven in che Flank, fo that I cannot ſee how 
your Foot ſhould be able to ſuſtain them. 

Fabr. Though I told you formerly, that in the Macedonian Phalanx fix Ranks of Pikes 
could charge at onetime, yet you muſt underſtand, that it a Battalion of Swizzers ſhould 
confiſt of a thouſand Ranks, there could charge at once nor above four or five at the moſt; 
becauſe their Pikes being nine yards long, a yard and a halt i taken up beewixt their 
Hands ; ſo that in the firſt Ranks they have tree ſeven yards and a halt. In the ſecond Rank 
( beſides what is taken up betwixt their Hands) a yard and halt is conſumed betwixt one 
Rank and the other, ſo as there remains but {1x yards that can be uſed. In the third Rank 
for the ſame reaſons there remains but four yards anda half ; in the fourth, three yards; 
and in the fifth but one and a half. The other Ranks therefore are not able to reach the 
Enemy, yet they ſerve to recruit the firſt Ranks, as we have ſaid before, and are as a Ram- 
part and Bulwark to the other five. If then five of their Ranks are ſufficient to ſuſtain the 
Enemies Horſe, why may not five of ours do as much, having other Ranks behind to rein- 
force them, and give them the ſame ſupport, though their Pikes be not ſo long ? And if 
the Ranks of extracrdinary Pikes which are group inthe Flanks ſhould be thought too thin; 
they may be put into a ſquare, and diſpuſed in the Flank by the two Battalias which I place 
inthe laſt ſquadron of the Army, from whence they may with eaſe relieve both the Front 
or the Rear, and give affiſtance to the Horſe as occaſion requires. 

Luigi Would you always uſe this Order when-ever you were to give the Enemy 
Battel. 

Fabr. No by no means; for the Form of your Army is to be changed, according to the 
ſituation of the place, and the ſtrength or number of the Enemy, as I ſhall ſhew by Exam- 
ple before | finiſh my Diſcourſe. But this Form or Model is recommended to you not as the 
beſt, ( though 1n effect it is ſo.) but as a Rule from whence you may take your other Orders, 
and by which you may underſtand the other ways of drawing up an Army ; for every 

Science has its Generalities upon which. it 15 moſt commonly tounded. Only one thing [ 
would 
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would preſs upon you to remember, and that 15, That you never draw your Army up ſo, 
as that your Front cannot be relieved by your Rear; for whoever is guilty of that Error, 
renders the greateſt part of his Army unſerviceable, and can never overcome, if he meets 
with the leaſt oppoſition and courage. 

Luigi. 1 have a new Scruple that 1s riſen in my Mind. I have obſerved that in the diſ- 
poſing of your Batralias, you make your Front of five Battalias drawn up by the (ides one 
of another ; your middle of three, and your Rearof cwo and I ſhould think it would have 
been better to have done quite contrary ; becauſe in my Opinion an Army 1s broken with 
more difficulty, when the Enemy which charges it finds more firmneſs and reſiſtance the 
further he enters x; whereas 1t ſeems to me, that according to your Order, the farther he 
enters it, the weaker he finds it. 

, Fabr. It you remembred how the Triarii ( which were the third Order of the Roman 
Legions ) conſiſted only of 6:0 men, you would be better ſatished, when you underſtood 
they were placed always in the Rear : you would ſee that I, according to that Example, 
have placed two Battalias in the Rear, which conſiſt of goo men; ſo that I chule rather in 
my imitation of the Romans to err in taking more men than fewer. And though this 
Example might be ſufficient to content you, yet I ſhall give you the reaſon, and it 1s this: 
The front of the Army is made thick and ſolid, becaule it is that which 1s to endure the 
firſt Shock and inſult of the Enemy, and being notto receive any recruits from elſewhere, 
it 15 convenient that it be well man'd, for a few would leave it too weak, and the Ranks 
too thin» But the ſecond Squadron, being to receive its Friends into it, belore it 15 to en- 
gage with the Enemy; it is neceſſary that it has two great intervals, and by conſequence 
muſt confiſt of a leſs number than the firſt : For ſhould it confiſt of a greater number, or 
be but equal to the firſt, either there muſt be no ſpaces or intervals at all, which would 
occaſion diſorder; or by leaving ſpaces, they would exceed the proportion of the firſt 
Squadron, which would make your Army look very imperfet. As to what you ſay 
touching the impreſſion of the Enemy ; Thar the farther he enters your Army, the weaker 
he finds 1t, itis clearly a miſtake; for the Enemy cannot engage the ſecond Body, before 
the firſt is fallen into it ; ſo that he finds the middle Battalion rather ſtronger than weaker, 
being to fight both with the firſt and ſecond together, And it is the ſame thing when the 
Enemy advances to the laſt Squadron ; for there he has to encounter not only two freſh 
Battalias, but with all the Battalions united and entire : And becauſe this laſt Battalion is to 
receive more men, it 15 neceflary the diſtances be greater, and by-conſequence that their 
number be leſs. 

Laigi- IT am very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid ; but pray anſwer me this ; If 
the hve firſt Battalias retire into three Battalias which are in the middle, and then thoſe 
eight into the two Battalias in the Rear, I cannot conceive it poilible that the eight Batcalias 
firſt, and atcerwards the ten, can be comprehended ( when eight or ten ) in the ſame ſpace 
as when they were but five. 

Fabr, The firſt thing I anſwer is this, That the ſpace is not the ſame; for the five Batta- 
lias in the Front were drawn up with four ſpaces in the middle, which were cloſed up when 
they fell in withche three Battalias in the midſt, or thetwo in the Rear. Beſides there re- 
mains the ſpace berwixt the Battalions, and that alſo which is betwixt the Battalias and the 
Pikes extraordinary; which ſpace altogether, do give them room enough. 

Tothis it may be added, That the Battalias take up another place when they are drawn 
up in order before their retreat, than they do after they are preſſed; tor in their retreat, 
they either contract or extend their Orders. They open their Orders, when they fly : they 
contract them when they retreat; ſo that in this caſe it would be beſt to contract. Be- 
ſides the five Ranks of Pikes in the Van, having received the firſt Charge, are to fall back 
thorow the Battalias into the Rear of the Army, and give way to the Scudati or Shields to 
advance; and thoſe Pikes falling into the rear of the Army, may be ready for any Service 
in which their Captain ſhall think fit to employ them ; whereas, did they not retire after 
the Batrel was joined, they would be altogether uſeleſs. And by this means the ſpaces 
which were left to that purpoſe, are made big enough to receive all Forces that are remain- 
ing. And yet if thoſe were not ſuthcient, the Flanks on both fides are Men and not 
Walls, which opening and enlarging their Ranks, can make ſuch diſtances as will be able 
toreceive them. 

Luigi. The ranks of Pikes extraordinary which you place in the flank of your Army, 
when the Batcalias in the Front fall back into the Battalias in the middle, would you have 
them ſtand firm, and continue, as two Wings tothe Army, or would you have them retire 
with the Battalias ? If you were willing they ſhould, 1 do not ſee how it was poflible, 


having no Bactalias ( with intervals) behind them to give them reception. 
Qqq 2 Fabr, 
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Fabr. If when the Enemy forces the Battalias to retire, he does not preſs them too 
hard, they may ſtand firm in their order, and flank the Enemy when the Bacttalias in the 
Front are retired. - But if they be charged ( as may be reaſonably expe&ed) and the Ene- 
my be ſo ſtrong as to force the other, they may retire with them, and that without difficu}. 
ty, though there be no Battalias behind with ſpaces to receive them ; tor the Body in the 
midſt may double to the right, and thruſt one File into another, as we ſhall ſhow more at 
large when we ſpeak of the manner of doubling of Files, *Tis true, to doublein a retreac 
you mult take another way than what I have preſcribed, for I told you the ſecond Rank 
was to enter into the firſt, the fourth into the third, and ſo on : But here in this caſe we 
mult not begin in the Front, but in the Rear, to the end that by doubling our Ranks, we 
may retreat, jand not advance. 


CHAP. VIIL 


The Exerciſes of an Army in general, 


Fabritio. F hr anſwer now to whatever may be objected againſt my Battel as I have 

drawn it up before you, I muſt tell you again, that I have ordered and 
engaged it in that manner for two reaſons; one to ſhow you how it 15to be drawn up; the 
other to ſhow you how it is to be exerciſed. As to thedrawing up of an Army, 1 doubt 
not but you underſtand it very well ; and as to the Exerciſing, I muſt tell you, ir ought to 
be done as often as is poſlible, that the Captains may learn to keep their Companies in thele 
orders ; for it belongs to every particular Soldier to keep the order exact in every Batta- 
lia ; and to every Captain to keep his Company exact with the order of the whole Army, 
and know how to obey the Command of the General. Ir is convenient likewiſe that they 
underſtand how to join one Battalia with another, how to take their place in a moment; 
and therefore it is convenient that the Colours of cach Company may have its number of 
Soldiers deſcribed in it; for the greater commodity of commanding them, and that the 
Captain and Soldiers may underſtand one another with the more caſe ; and as in the Bat- 
talias, ſo it is convenient likewiſe in the Battalions, that their numbers ſhould be known, 
and deſcribed in the Colonel's Enſign : That you ſhould know the number of the Battalion 
inthe left or right Wing ; as alſo of the Battalions in the Front, or the middle, and ſo con- 
ſequently of the reſt. It 15 convenient likewiſe that there bedegrees of Offices and Com- 
mands to raiſe men as it were by ſteps, to the great honours of an Army, For example, 
The firſt degree ſhould be File-leaders, or Corporals ; The ſecond ſhould have the Com- 
mand of fifty ordinary Velites ; The third of a hundred, with the title of Centurion : The 
fourth ſhould command the firſt Battalia; the fifth, the ſecond ; the f1xth, the third ; and(o 
on to the tenth Battalia, whole place ſhould be next in honour to the Captain General of 
the Battalion, to which Command no Perſon ſhould be advanced, but he who has paſſed all 
thoſe degrees. And becaule beſides theſe Officers,there are three Conſtables or Commanders 
of the Pikes extraordinary, and two of the Velites extraordinary, [ did not much care if they 
were placed inthe ſame quahty with the Captain of the firſt Batralia, nor would it troublz 
me if fix men more were preferred to the ſame degree, that each of them might put himſelf 
forward, and do ſome extraordinary thing to be preferred to the ſecond Batralia. If then 
each of theſe Captains underſtands in what place his Bartalia 1s to be ranged, it muſt ne- 
ceſlarily follow, that at the firſt ſound of the Trumpet (the Standard being erected ) the 
whole Army will fall into its place. And this is the firſt Exerciſe to which an Army is to 
be accuſtomed, that 1s to ſay, to cloſe and fall in one with another : to do which, it is con- 
venientto train them often, and uſe them to it every day. 

Luigi, What mark and difference would you appoint for the Standard of the whole 
Army, be{1des the number preſcribed as aforeſaid ? 

Fabritio. The Lieutenant General's Enſign ſhould have the Arms of his General or 
Prince, and all the reſt ſhould have the ſame Arms with ſome variation in the Field or 
Colours, as the Prince ſhallchink beſt, for it imports not much what their Colours are, ſo 
they diſtinguiſh one Company from another. But let us paſs to the other Exerciſe, in 
which an Army is to be 7) » that is 1n its motions, to be taught how co march, advance, 
or fall back with exact diſtance and time, and to be ſure that in their marches a juſt order 
be obſerved. The third Exerciſe is, Teaching them to manage their Arms, and charge, 
in ſucha manner, as that afterwards they may do both dexterouſly when they come to 


fight 3 teaching them how to play their Artillery, and how to draw them off when there 
is 
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is occalion; Teaching the Velites extraordinary to advance out of their places, and after 
a connterfeir Charge, to retreat to them again, Teaching the firſt Battalias ( as if they 
were over-powered ) to fall back into the intervals of the ſecond; and all of them after- 
wards into the third, and having done fo, to divide again, and return to their old Poſts : 
in ſhort, they are ſo to be accuſtomed in this Exerciſe, that every thing may be known and 
familiar to every Soldier, which with continual practice is eafily obtained. The fourth 
Exerciſe inſtructs your Soldiers in the uſefulneſs of the Drums, and Trumpets, and Colgurs, 
informing them of the Commands of their Captain, by the beating of the one, the ſound- 
ing of the other, and the diſplaying and flouriſhing the third: for being wel} uſed to 
them, they will underſtand what they are to do by them, as well as if they were directed 
by word of mouth: And becauſe the effects of theſe Commands depend altogether upon 
theſe kind of Sounds, I ſhall tell you what kind of Inſtruments the Ancients made uſe of in 
their Wars. The Lacedemonians ( if we may belieye Thucidides in their Armies made 
uſe of the Flute, conceiving that Harmony more apt to infuſe Gravity than Fury into their 
Soldiers. Induced by the ſame reaſon, thz Carthaginians founded their Charges upon the 
Harp; with which Inſtrument they began the Fight, Aliatte King of Lydia,.in his Wars 
made uſe of them both : But Alexander the Great, and the Romans uſed Horns and 
Trumpets, ſuppoſing the clangor and noiſe of thoſe Inſtruments would inflame the Cou- 
rage of their men, and make them more valiant in Fight. But as 1n the arming of our 
Army, we have followed the way both of the Greek and the Rowan; ſo in the choice of 
our Inſtruments of Intell;gence, I would follow the Cuſtoms both of the one Nation and 
the other. I would have therefore the Trumpets placed by the Lieutenant-General as 
Inſtruments not only proper to excite and inflame your Army, but fitter to be heard, and 
by conſequence apter to derive your Commands than any of the other. The reſt of thoſe 
kind of Inſtruments I would have placed avout the Captains and Colonels of the Batta- 
lions: I would have alſoa ſmaller fort of Drums and Flutes, which ſhould be beaten and 
played upon, not as we do now 1n our Fights, but as our Tabours and Flagelets do in our 
Feaſts : The General with his Trumpets ſhould fignifie when his Army is to make a ſtand, 
when to Advance, when to Wheel, when to Retire, when to make uſe of the Artillery, 
when the Velites extraordinary are to move, and by the variation of the Sounds, to dire& 
his Army in all the Marches and Counter-marches that are generally uſed; and I wauld 
have the Trumpets followed afterwards by the Drums; And becauſe this Exercile is of 
. great conſequence in an Army, 1t imports very much that it be frequently taught. As to 
the Horle, they ſhould have Trumpets too, but of a lefſer and different ſound from thoſe 
about the Lieutenant-General. And this 1s all that has occurred to my memory in the oc- 
dering and exercifing of an Army. 

Luigi. I beſeech you Sir, let me not trouble you too much, it I delice to be ſatisfied in 
one thing more; and that is, for what reaſon you cauſed your Light-horſe and Velites ex- 
traordinary to advance again{t the Enemy with great ſhouts and clamours, and cries; and 
when afterwards the Body and remainder of the Army came to Charge, they did ic with 
extraordinary filence? I contels I cannot comprehend the reaſon, and theretore I beg your 
Explanation. 

Fabr. The Opinion of the Ancient Generals have been different in that point, whether 
an Enemy was to be charged filently and without noiſe, or with all the clamour could be 
made : The filent way 1s belt to keep your men firm in their Orders, and to fignifie the 
Commands of the Generai : but the obſtreperous way is beſt to excite the courage of your 
Soldiers, and diſmay the Enemy: and becauſe I thought in both caſes there was ſomething 
of advantage, I made uſe of them both, and cauſed thoſe to advance with clamour, and 
theſe with tilence; for I cannot think that an univerſal and perpetual noiſe can be any ad- 
vantage, becauſe it hinders Orders from being derived, which is a molt principal thing : 
nor is it likely that the Romans uled thoſe Shouts after the firſt Shock, for Hiſtory tells us, 
that many times by the exhortation and encouragement ot their Officers, the Soldiers 
which were flying, were ſtopped, and rallied, and diſpoſed immediately into new Orders, 
which could not be, where the Othcers could not have been heard. 
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CHAP. I 


The Conſiderations and Subtleties to be uſed in the drawing up 
an Army to Fight. 


Eeing the Victory has been ſo honourably obtained under my Condu&, I 
think it diſcretion to tempt Fortune no farther, knowing how much ſhe is 
variable, and inconſtant, Wherefore my defire is to refign my Authority, 
and that Zn0bi may take 1t upon him according to the Order propoſed of 

transferring it to the youngeſt : and I know he will not refuſe the Honour, ( or rather 

Trouble ) both in Complacency to me, and as being naturally the more couragious of the 

two: for he fears not to engage 1n theſe kind of Conflicts, though there be as much likeli. 

hood of his miſcarriage as Conqueſt. : 

Zanobi. 1 ſhall refuſe no Office into which you ſhall put me, though I muſt needs ſay, 
I could more willingly have been an Auditor ; for your Scruples and Demands have hitherto 
given me more ſatisfaction, than any thing I could have objeted my ſelf. But I think, 
Signor Fabritio, it would be better if you proceed ( provided your patienge will ſerve, and 
that wedo not tire you with our Ceremonies. ) 

Fabritio, You rather oblige me, Sir, for this variety of Interrogators, gives me to under- 
ſtand the vanity of your Judgments and Appetites. But 1s there any thing behind that you 
would have added to what has been ſpoken before ? 

Zanobi, There are two things of which I would willingly be ſatisfied before we paſs any 
farther. One is, whether you have any other way of drawing up an Army : The other is, 
what refleions or conſiderations a General is to have, before he comes to a Bartel; and 
when any Accident intervenes, how it 1s to be avoided, 

Fabr. I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfie you , but not by anſwering diſtin&tly to your De- 
mands; for whilſt I anſwer toone, it happens many timesthat I ſeem to anſwer to the other; 
I have rold you how I would have my Army drawn up, that according to that Model, any 
other Figure may be taken, as the number of the Enemy, and the nature of your ground 
does _ » for inthat caſe, one 1s to a according to the condition both of the one and 
the other. 

But take notice of this, That there is no way moredangerous, than to extend the Front 
of your Army too much, unleſs it be very numerous and ſtrong : Ocherwife you are to 
draw it up cloſe and thick, rather than wide and thin. For when your Forces are few in 
reſpe& of the Enemy, you muſt look out for other Remedies : -as by drawing your Army 
up, ſo as it may be fortified by ſome River or Fen, that may ſecure you behind ; or forti- 
fied in the Flanks by ſome Ditch or Entrenchment, as Ceſar's was in France; and this ought 
to be a general Rule to you, that you extend or contract your Front according both to your 
own number, and the number of your Enemy. It the Enemy be not ſo numerous, and 
your men as well diſciplin'd as they, you are to make choice of an open place, where you 
may not only encompaſs the Enemy, but diſtend your own Ranks : For in ſtreight and 
narrow places, not being able to make uſe of your Orders, you cannot make uſe of your 
advantage. For this reaſon the Romans did moſt commonly make choice of open and 
clear places, and avoided ſuch as were difficult and cloſe. But if your Army be ſmall, or 
your men inexperienced, you muſt do quite contrary (as I ſaid before) and muſt find our 
ſome place where your few men may defend themlelves, or where their inexperience may 
do you no hurt : In that caſe you are to chuſe ſome Hill or Eminence from whence you 
may come down upon the Enemy with more force; yer muſt you have this Caution, not to 


draw up your Army upon any Strand or Sca-coaſt, nor under the command of any Hill, 
of 
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of which the Enemy may poſſeſs himſelf, becauſe you will be expoſed thereby to che Ene- 
mics Cannon without remedy, and be unable to do them miſchief with any convenience, 
In the drawing up of an Army for Bartel, great regard 1s likewiſe to be had tothe Sun and 
the Wind, that neither the one nor che other be 1n your Face, for they are great impedi- 
ments to your ſight, one wich its beams, and the other by raiſing the duſt, and carrying the 
Powder into your Eyes; belides, the Wind being contrary, is a great diſadvantage in ren- 
dring the blows which they give the Enemy more languid and weak; and as tothe Sun, 
you muſt not only take care chat ic be not in your Face, nor does you no prejudice in the 
beginning of the Fight, but that it does you no injury when it gets up : wheretfore the beſt 
way is when you draw up your men, to have it if poſſible on their backs, that many hours 
may pals before it can come abour into their Faces. 

Hamibal knew this advantage very well, and made uſz of it in the Battel of Camnw, and 
Marias did the ſame againſt the Cimbrians. It you be weaker in Horle, it 15 your beſt 
way to draw up among the Vines or the Woods, and ſuch other impediments, as in ou 
times the Spaniards did when they beat the French in the Kingdom of Naples near Cirig- 
nuola., And it has been many times ſeen that the ſame Soldiers which have been worſted 
and baf:d before; by only changing their order, and ſhifring their ground, have recovered 
the Victory; Thus it was with the Carthaginians, who having been many times worſted 
by Marcus Regulzs, were afterwards Victorious by the Conduct of Kantippus the Lacede- 
monian, who cauſed them to come down into the Plain, where they might have room for 
their Horſe, and their Elephants, and by ſodoing they were too hard tor the Romans, 

According to the practice of the Ancients, 1 have obſerved, Thar all great Generals 
when they have known which quarter of the Enzmy was the. ſtrongeſt, and where they 
have fortified moſt ; they have not oppoſed the ſtrongeſt part of their Army agginlt it ; 
but have choſe rather to confront it with the weakeſt of their Divitions, and with their 
ſtrongeſt attack the weakeſt of the Enemies. When atterwards they come to engage, 
they commanded the ſtrongeſt of their Squadrons that they ſhould not only ſtand firm, 
and receive the Charge without making any advance, whilſt the weaker parts had Orders 
to ſuffer themſelves to be overcome, and by giving ground gradually, to fall behind the 
rear of the Army. The Artifice procures two great diſorders to the Enemy. The hiſt 
is, that the ſtrongeſt part of his Army is environ'd inſenſibly; the other 1s, that imaginin 
their Victory certain by the retreat of their Enemy, they fall frequently into diſorder,whic 
many times robs them of that Vitory of which they thoughe x no lo certain, Cor- 
nelins Scipio being in Spain, againſt the Carthaginians under the Command of A/drubal ; 
and knowing that 4/drubal underſtood very well that in the drawing up of his Army, he 
put the Roman Legions ( which were the ſtrength and flower of his Army ) in the 
midſt, and that A/drubal in probability would do the like. When they came afterwards 
to Fight, he changed his Order, put his Legions in the Wings, and bis Light-arm'd men in 
the Body ; When the Battel was joined, he commanded his Body to {lacken their march 
on a ſudden, and the Wings to double their pace; ſo that only che Wings on both ſides 
engaged, and the Bodies on both fides being at a diſtance one | Fro che other, came not u 
to one another, and the ſtrongeſt part of Scipio's Army, fighting better than the weake 
of Aſdrubal's he overcame them. In thoſe days that Stratagem was well enough ; bur 
in our days by reaſon of our Artillery, it 15 unpraticable; for the ſpace which would be 
left betwixt the two Bodies would give opportunity to the Artillery to play, which as we 
{aid before, would be very dangerous: So then that way 1s to be laid alide; and the way 
which I recommended before 1t is to be uſed, which is to charge with your whole Army, 
and let your weakeſt Squadrons retire. When a General finds his Army ſtronger than his 
Enemies, if he would encompaſs ut inſenſ{tbly, and that the Enemy may not prevent him, 
let him draw up his Army to an equal Front with the Adverſary: afterwards in the heat of 
the Fight, let him order by little and little to retire in the Front, and let the Wings ad- 
vance as gradually, and ut will always happen that the Enemy ſhall be compelled betore he 
Is aWAare, 

When a General would Fight, and be ſure not to be routed, let him draw up his Army 
near ſome place of retreat or ſecurity, as either Fens, Mountains, or ſome ſtrong inex- 
= Town; for in that caſe he may purſue the Enemy, but the Enemy cannot purſue 

im. Hannibal made ule of this Cunning when his Fortune began to decline, and he began 
to apprehend the Conduct of Marcel/us. Some Generals to diſturb the Orders of the Ene- 
my, have commanded their Light-armed men to begin the Battel, and when it is once 
joined, to retire among the Ranks. When afterwards it grows hotter, and both fides are 
thorowly engaged, they have had Orders to draw forth out of the flanks of the Army, and 
having flanked the Enemy unexpectedly, they have diſordered and broke him. 1t any 

ons 
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one finds himſelf weaker in Horſe, belides the ways propoſed before, he may place a Bat. 
talia of Pikes behind .them, and draw them up in ſuch manner, that in the heat of the Battel 
they may open, and give way for the Pikes to paſs thorow them, and by ſodoing, he ſhall 
be fure to prevail. Several have accuſtomed their light-armed men to fight among their 
Horſe, _ they have been found togive the Horſe very good afliſtance. 

Of all thoſe who are famous for drawing up Battels, Hamibal and Scipio are the moſt 
renowned for the great skill that both of them expreſſed in their Conflict in Africa; bur 
becauſe Hamnibal's Army was compoſed of Carthaginians, and Auxiliaries of ſeveral Na- 
tions, he placed $o Elephants in his Front; behind them he placed his Auxiliaries, next 
them his Carthaginians, and laſt of all his ralians, in whom he could not fately confide; 
and the reaſon why he ordered them fo, was becauſe the Auxiliaries having the Enemy in 
their Faces, and finding themſelves cloſed up with Carthaginians at their backs, ſhould nor 
think of flving, but being under a neceflity to Fight, he d1d hope they might either over. 
come, or ſo haraſs the Enemy, that when he came up with his freſh men, he might the 
more eaſily overthrow them. Againſt this Order Scipio placed his Haſtati, Principes, and 
Triarii in his accuſtomed manner, fo as upon occaſion they might be received one into 
the other. 

The front of his Army he made up with great ſpaces, but that it might appear cloſe and 
united to the Enemy, he filled them up with his Velites, with order, that as foon as the Ele- 
phants come upon them, they ſhould retire, and entring among the Legions by the orcdi- 
nary ſpaces, leave a way open for the Elephants to paſs, by which means the fury andexe- 
cution of the Elephants being evaded, they came preſently to handy-blows, and the Car. 
thaginians Were Overcome. 

Zandbi: In your deſcription of the Fight, you have cauſed me to remember how Scigi 
in the Engagement cauſed not his Haſt ati to retire into the ranks of the Principes, but divided 
them, and cauſed them to retire into the Wings of the Army to give place to the Princiges 
when they were to advance againſt the Enemy : I would know therefore for what reaſon 
he differed from the ordinary Cuſtom. 

Fabritio. I will tell you : Hannibal had placed the ſtrength of his Army in the ſecond 
Dw1fon; fo that Scipio to oppoſe them with equal Courage, united the Principes and the 
Triarii together, inſomuch as the intervals of the Principes being filled up by the Triarn, 
there was no ſpaces left for the reception of the Haftari ; wheretore he cauſed the Haftat 
to open to the right and left, and fall in with the Wingsof the Army. But you muſt ob- 
ſerve that this way of dividing the firſt Squadron, 15 not to be uſed but when the other 
15 Superiour, for then you may do it conveniently, as Scipio did ; but being inferior or 
under any repulle, it is not to be done wichout manifeſt danger, and therefore it 15 neceifary 
that you have ſpaces behind in your other Squadrons that may be ready to receive you. 

Burt to return to our Diſcourſe. The ancient Afians among other contrivances to mil: 
chief their Enemy, made uſe of certain Chario:s with Sythes ta{tned to the Sides of them, 
which ſerved not only to open the Squadrons of the Enemy with their force, but to cut and 
kill chem with their Syches. Againſt theſe Chariots, they had three ways to defend them- 
ſelves ; either by the cloſeneſs of their Ranks, or by receiving them into their Ranks (as 
they did the Elephants) or by ſome other vigorous refiſtance, as Silla the Roman did againlt 
Archelaus, who had itore of thoſe Chariots ; to repel chem Sia cauſed ſeveral takes to be 
pitched into the ground betore his Squadrons, which putting a ſtop to the Carecr of the 
ſaid Chariots, prevented the execution which they would otherwiſe have done. And it 
is obſervable the new method S:U/a uſed 1n ranging his Army ; for placing his Vel:res and 
Light horſe behind ; and all his compleat arm'd Soldiers before, he left intervals ſufficient 
to receive them which were behind when they had occaſion to march up; fo that the Fight 
being begun, by the afliſtance of the Horſe ( who had room to paſs thorow the firſt Squr- 
dron to the Charge ) he obtained the Victory. 
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CHAP. II. 
The Arts which are to be uſed during the Fight. 


Fabr. = diſturb the Army of the Enemy when the Battel is joined, it is neceſſary tc 

invent ſome way or other to affcight them, either by ſpreading a report of ſup- 
plies that are hard by, or counterfeiting ſome repreſentation of them that may diſmay the 
Enemy, and facilitate their Defeat. 

Minutins Ruffus, and Acillus Glabrio two of the Roman Conſuls were skilful in this 
Art. Caius Sulpitizs cauſed all the Boys and refuſe of his Army to mount upon Mules and 
other Beaſts that were unſerviceable in Fight,and placed them at a diſtance upon a Hill,and 
drawn up in ſuch order that they appeared like a compleat body of Horſe, when he was en- 
gaged with the French, and the Enemies apprehenſion of that Body, got Sulpitixs the Vi- 
Rory. Marivs made uſe of the ſame Stratagem when he fought againſt the Germans : if 
then theſe falle Alarms and Repreſentations are of ſuch uſe and advantage in time of Bat- 
tel, true ones muſt needs be more efficacious, eſpecially if they fall upon the Enemies Flank 
or Rear whilſt the Battel is joined : which indecd 1s not eafe to be done, unleſs the nature 
of the Country contributes ; for if it be open and plain, you cannot conceal any pait of 
your Forces, as 15 neceſſary to be done in thole caſes ; but in woody and mountainous Coun- 
tries you may conceal ſome of your Troops in ſuch manner as they may fall ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly upon the Enemy, which will give you a certain Victory. Ir is many times 
of great importance to ſpread a rumour abroad during the Fight, that the Enemies Gene- 
ral 15 (lain, or that he is beaten in another part of the Army, which (asthe other) has many 
times been the cauſe of a Victory. The Enemies Horſe are often diſordered by the repre- 
ſentation of ſtrange Figures, or the making of ſome unuſual noiſe, as Creſas did, who op- 
poſed Camels againſt Horſe ; and Pyrrbzs when he confronted their Cavalry with his Ele- 
Phants; the ſtrangeneſs of which fight attrighted them ſo, that nothing was ſtrong enough 
to keep them from diſorder. In our days the Turk defeated the Sophi of Perſia, and the 
Seldan of Syria only with the noiſe of his Guns, which being unuſual to their Horſe, di” 
ordered them in ſuch manner, that the Turk got the Victory without any great trouble, 
The Spaniards to diſtra&t the Army of Amilcar, placed inthe front of their Army certain 
Chariots filled with Flax, and drawn by Oxen, to which Flax (when the Enemy came up to + 
charge ) they put fire, and the Oxen running from the fire, ruſh'd furiouſly into the Army 
of Amilcar, and put it to the rout. It 15 an unuſual p__ ( aswe have ſaid before 5 to 
ſurprize and diſturb the Enemy with Ambuſcades where the Country is convenient : but 
where it is open and large, many have made great holes in the ground, and covered them 
with ſtraw and earth lightly, leaving certain ſpaces ſolid and firm for their own retreat ; 
over which having retired cunningly in the heat of the Fight,the Enemy purſuing, has fallen 
in, and been ruined. It during the Fight any ll accident happens that may diſcourage 
your Soldiers, *tis prudence to diffemble it, and turn it to advantage, as Tullns Hoſtilius 
did, and Lucizs Sylla, who — the heat of the Battel a party of his Troops go 
over to the Enemy, to the great diſheartening of the reſt, cauſed it to be publiſhed quite 
thorow his Army that it was done by his Ocder, which not only diſpelled the apprehenſion 
that was among them, but encouraged them 1n ſuch manner that it got him the Vidtory. 
Sylla having commanded out a party upon ſome Enterprize, and all ot them being killed in 

ight of his Army, that the reſt might not be terrified, told them he ſent them on purpoſe, 

becauſe he had {ound them unfaithtul. Sertorins fighting a Battel in Spain, Jew one of his 
own men, who brou, .:t him news that one of his great Officers was killed, and the rea- 
ſon was, leſt telling it to the reſt, it might pottibly have diſcouraged them. It is no eafie 
matter to detain an Army, ( if it be once torttering and inclining to run) and to bring it to 
fight again : but you muſt confider it with this diſtin&tion, either it 15 wholly difordered, 
and then it is impoffivle to recover it 3 or elſe it 15 diſordered but in part, and there 15 ſome 
remedy. Many of the Roman Generals have ſtop'd the flight of their Armies, by putting 
themſelves at the head of them, and as it were upbraiding them by their cowardize : Lucius 
SyIla ſeeing part of Is Troops routed, and purlued by the Forces of Mithridates, rode up 
to the head of them with his Sword in his Hand, and cried out to them, If any body ask 
you where you have left your General, tell him you left him fighting in Boetia» Attilizes the 
Conſul oppoſed choſe who fought bravely againſt thole who ran away; telling them, that if 
they did nor face about,they ſhould be killed by their Friends as well as their Enemies. Philip 
King of Maceden, underitanding that his Soldiers were afraid of the Scythian, om 
T4 ind 
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hind his Army certain of the faithfulleſt of his Horſe, with Commiſſion to kill any man 
that fled ; ſo that his men chuſing to die rather fighting than flying, overcame their Adver. 
ſaries. Several of the Roman Generals have wreſted an Enf1gn out of the hands of their 
Soldiers, and thrawing it among the, Enemy, promiſed a Reward to him who ſhould re. 
cover it; and this they did not ſo much to hinder the fhghe of their own men, as to gire 
them occafion of doing ſome greater Exploit upon the Enemy. 


— _ 


CHAP. IL 


> — — 


Stratagems after the Fight. 


Fabr. [2 not think it impertinent to add to this Diſcourſe ſich things as happen after 

the Fight, eſpecially ſeeing they are but ſhort, and nor to 5 omurted becauſe they 
are conformable to the matter which we have in hand, But fince one of theſe two things 
muſt happen, either that we gain the Victory, or loſe it ; I ſay, that when we gain it, we 
are to purſue it with the greateſt dihgence we can, and rather inntate Ceſar in this Caſe 
than Hannibal, who for not following his Vittory, and puſhing it on after he had defeated 
the Romans at Cannas, loſt the whole Empire of the Romans, which Fortune had almoſt 
thruſt into his hands. Ceſar on the other {1de never reſted afrera Victory, but followed 
the Enemy with greater fury than he attacked them at firſt, But when the day is loſt, a 
wiſe General is to conſider the beſt that he can make ot it, eſpecially it there be any thing 
of his Army remaining. 

The advantage that may ariſe, is from the inadvertency of the Enemy, who many times 
tranſported with his ſucceſs, grows negligent and reals, and gives opportunity to the 
Enemy to revenge himſelt, as 21artizs the Reman did upon the Carthagmian Army, who 
having ſlain the two Scipio's, and routed cheir Forces, not valuing thole which remained, 
were ſuddenly affaulted and broken ; for it 1s frequently ſeen, nothing is perpetrable fo 
eaſily, as what the Enemy tancies you can never attempt; tor commonly men luffer moit, 


+ where they are molt ſecure. A General therefore, when he cannot carry the Victory, is to 


endeavour with a!l poſſible induſtry that his loſs may be as little as may be ; and to do this, 
it is neceſſary toorder things fo that the Enemy may not ealily purſue, or be 1a a Capacity 
to retard you. 

As to the way of hindering the purſuit of the Conqueror; ſeveral Generals, as ſoon as 
they found their condition, and that ic was not poflible ro continue the Fight, have order: 
ed their inferior Commanders to ſeparate, and Hy in ſeveral Parties, and mcet again at a 
place which he afligned ; and the Enemy not daring to divide his Army tor tear of a de. 
{ign, has let all, or the greatz{t part o! the Conquere.i c{caps. Others have thrown the beſt 
of their goods in the way, that the Enemy following might be delayed by the Prize, and 
ſ\uffer them to get off. Titus Dimizs uſed no {mall Art toconceal the lols which he had fu- 
ſRained in the Fight ; for having endured the brunt of the Battzl from nrorning till night 
with the loſs of any of his men ; when Night came, he cauſed moſt of them to be buried 
privately : the next Morning the Enemy finding ſo many of their own men dead, and fo 
few of the Romans, concluded themſelves beaten, and fled. And now 1 ſuppoſe ( though 
confuſedly ) I have in ſome mealure ſatised your Demands. 


— — 


CHAP. 


Two ther ways of ranging an Army to Fight, 


Fabr.* Is true, as to the Form and Model of drawing up an Army to fight, it remains 
that 1 let you know that ſometimes ſome Generals have drawn them up in the 

hgure of a wedge pointing 1n the Front, fuppcling it the properelt way to pierce, and make 
an impreflion upon the Enemy. In oppoſition to this, the way was for the Adverſary to 
draw up 1n the figure of a pair of Shears, which being opened, were to receive the pointotthe 
wedge, inclole it, and charge it on all ſides. And about this, let me recommend to you 
this general Rule, that the beſt remedy to be uled againſt the defign of an Encmv, is to 49 
that bravely of your felt, to which you perceive he would endeavour to force you : tor do- 
ing it voluntarily, you do it orderly, and to your own profit and advantage z; whereas 
I 
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if you do it by conſtraint, you do it to your ruine. I will not repeat any thing that Lhave 
(aid before, to confirm my Diſcourſe. But this is moſt certain, if your Adverlary thinks to 
open, and as it were cleave your Army with his wedge, if you keep your Army open in the 
figure of the Shears, and receive them in the middle, you cut them to pieces, and they can 
do you no hurt. = 

Hannibal placed his Elephantsin the front of his Army, thinking thereby to have pierced 
the Army of Scipio with more eaſe; but Scipio ranging his men 1n the form of a pair 
Shears, and receiving him in an open poſture, gain'd the Victory, and Hannibal was loſt. 

Aſdrubal placed the beſt and ſtrongeſt of his-men in the front of his Army to make the 
better charge upon the Enemy ; Scipio commanding his middle men in the Front to retreat 
inſenſibly, and give place, was ſo cunningly obeyed, that the Enemy was drawn in, and de- 
feated ; ſo that you ſee thoſe deſigns are many times the occaſion of his Vitory againſt 


whom they are deſigned. 


—— 


CHAP. V. 


Of the conſtraint aud advantage a Man. may have to Fight. 


Fabr. IF my memory does not fail, it remains yet that I ſay ſomething touching the things 

which a wiſe General is to conſider betore he comes to an Engagement. And the 
fiiſt thing [ ſhall ſay uponthis SubjeR, is, that a General is never to come to a Field-fighr 
unlels he be conſtrained, or has ſome more than ordinary advantage. His advantage may 
lie in the nature of the Place, in the diſcipline of is Army, or the number or Excellence 
of his Men, And his neceflity conſiſts in finding his condition ſuch, that without fighting 
he muſt be certainly deſtroyed : as where Money is wanting, where Victuals are detective, 
and where the Enemy is in expectation of ſupplies: in theſe caſes a General is always to 
venture, though he fights upon diſadvantage; for *tis better fighting where Fortune may 
favour you, than not to try her at all, and be certainly ruined ; and in this caſe it would 
be as great a fault in a General not to hght, as it would be if he had an opportunity of de- 
feating his Adverſary, and was either too 1gnorant to know 1t, or too cowardly or delatory 
to make uſe of it. The advantages which occur in the conduct of V Var do many times 
proceed from the Enemy, and fometimes from your Prudence. Many have been ſur- 
prized and routed in their paſſageover Rivers, by the dexterity of the Enemy, who having 
forborn them till half of them were over, have fallen ſuddenly von them, and put them 
to the rout, as Ceſar ſerved the Swizzers when he cut off a fourth part of their Army, by 
reaſon that they were ſeparated by a River. Sometimes it happens that your Enemy 1s 
tired, and weary, having followed you with too much haſte and inconſideration; and in 
that caſe finding your own Army vigorous and ſtrong, you are not to loſe your opportu- 
nity. Beſides, it your Enemy preſents you Battel in the morning betimes, you are not im- 
mediately to draw out your Army and hight him, but are rather to protract and ſpin out 
the tune for ſome hours, (ſtill offering and pretending to come forth) that their impatience 
of delay, or ſtanding (o long to their Arms, may rebate the fury with which they came; and 
as ſoon as you find them cold, and off of their firſt ardor, then you may come torch, and 
charge them as ſmartly as you can. Scipio and Metellns made uſe of this way in Spain, the 
one againſt Aſdrubal; the other againſt Sertorizs. If the Enemy has leſſened his Power 
by dividing his Army, ( as Scipio did in Spain ) or by any other occaſion, then allo a good 
General may try his fortune with Credit. 

The greateſt part of the graveſt Generals have choſen rather to receive than give the 
Charge, becauſs the fury x an Enemy 15 eafily ſuſtained by thoſe who ſtand firm and cloſe 
in their ſtation; and being once check'd, it turns into Cowardize. Fabius being ſent againſt 
the Samnites and the Gauls,received their fury with that indiſcompoſednels and tranquility, 
that he conquered them both, but Decizs his Colleague not following his Example, miſcar- 
ried, and was ſlain. Some who have been poſſeſſed roo much of the courage of their Ene- 
my, have choſe to begin the Fightin the Evening towards Night, that their Army being 
worſted, might get off, or defend themſelves by the benefit of the darkneſs. Others un- 
derſtanding the ſuperſtition of the Enemy, and that on certain days they devote themlelves 
wholly to Religion, and will not endeavour to Fight, have choſen that time to attack them, 
and have carried the Viory. Ceſar made ule of this way againſt Arioviſtus in France, and 
Veſpaſian did the ſame in Syria againſt the Fews, who upon their Sabbath would not ſo much 


as defend themſelves againſt the Romans. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Direftions for a General. 


Fab. "7 ws is nothing of more importance to the General of an Army, than to have 
about him Perſons that are faithful, experienced in War,and prudentin Counſle], 

wich whom he may conſtantly adviſe, and confer both about his own Men, and the Enemy ; 
as which is the moſt numerous, whichis the beſt arid, which the beſt mounted, which 
the beſt exerciſed, which the moſt patient of labour and diftre{s, and whether the Horſe or 
the Foot are to be relied upon moſt. | 

The next thing to be conſidered 15 the place where he is, whether it be more advanta- 
geous for the Enemy than for him; which is moſt eafily ſupplied with Proviſions ; whether 
it be beſt to fight preſently, or protract; and whar he may gain or ſuffer thereby : for many 
times the Soldiers diſguſted at the tediouſneſs of the V Var, grow lazy and remiſs, and 
coming at length to be weary, they either grow mutinous, or run away. But above all 
things, I would adviſe a General to inform himſelf of the nature and qualification of his 
Adverſarv the Enemies General, whether he be raſh or wary, and what Counſel he has a- 
bout him. The next thing he is to conſider, is, whether he can confide 1n his Auxiharies or 
not : and be ſure never to bring his Army to a Battel, if he finds them under any appre- 
henfion, or with the leaſt diſtruſt of the Victory ; for the greateſt ſign of miſcarriage is De- 
ſpair, and when they think it impoflible to prevail. In this cale therefore you are to avoid 
fighting, either by following the example of Fabius Maximus, ( who encamped his Army 
in places of ſuch advantage, that Hannibal durſt not attack him )) or elſe if you ſuſpe& 
the Enemy will venture upon you in your Entrenchments, and that you ſhall not be able to 
defend them, your beſt way will be 'to remove, divide your Army, and diſpoſe them in 
Parties into ſeveral Towns, that the tediouſneſs of a Siege, and length of time, which will 
be required, may diſcourage the Enemy. | 

Zanobi. Is there no other way of avoiding a Battel, but to divide your Troops, and to 
diſpoſe them into ſeveral Towns ? 


wo. 


—  — — 


CHAP. VIL 


Which way a Battel is to be awoided, though preſſed never ſo earneſtly by 
the Enemy, 


Fabr. T* [ be not miſtaken I have diſcourſed to ſome of you before, how he that is in the 

Field cannot avoid hghting when preſſed by an Enemy. who will fight upon any 
terms ; and that the beſt way he can take, isto keep himlelf ar fitry miles diſtance, that he 
may have time to remove when he hears of his advance. Fabizes Maximus did not refuſe 
fighting with Hannibal, but would fight at his own time, and advantage; and Hannibal was 
too wile to attack him, where he was ſure he couid do no good ; for had he believed he 
could have conquered him, Fav. would have been conſtrained to have fought him, or fled. 
Philip King of Macedon, Father of Perſeus, being at V Var with the Romans, poſted his 
Army upon an high Mountain, that he might not be compelled to tight; but the Romans 
aſfzulted and cetcated him. Cingentorix General of the Gauls to avoid fighting with Ceſar, 
who had paſſed a River contrary to his expectation, quitted the Country, and march'd 
away with 1.3 Army. The Venetians in our times, 1t they had had no mind co have fought 
the Fres::b King, they ſhould not have ſtaid till his Army had paſſed the 4442; bur have re- 
moved farther off, as Cingentorix did before them ; but they ſtaid ſo long that thzy had time 
neither to draw up handſomly to fight, nor to make their retreat 3 for the French were o 
near before the Yeneti.zs diſlodged, that they fell upon them, and put theri to the routs 
So then by what £ have aid, it is manifeſt that a Battel cannot be avoided, when the 
Enemy preſſes it upon any diſadvantage ; and letnot any body tell me of Fabirs, for Har 
nibal refuſed to fight in that caſe as much as he. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Low Soldiers are to be encouraged to Fight 5 and how they are to be cooled 
and aſſwaged when their Conrage is too high. 


Fabr. Þ many times happens that your Soldiers are impatient to be fighting, bur if you 
do not find it convenient in reſpect of the number of your Army, the diladvan- 
tage of the place, or of ſome other conſideration, you would do well to turn them from that 
inclination. It happens again that neceflity or occaſion conſtrains you to fight when your 
Soldiers are diffident or averſe : in one caſe it 1s neceſſary that you affright them, in the 
other that you excite them. In the firſt caſe, when Remonſtrances and Exhortations will 
do no good, the beſt way 15 to {ufter ſome of them to be cut off by the Enemy, that thoſe 
who have fought, and thoſe who have not, may believe you another time. What Fabizs 
Maximus did by accident, may be done on purpole, and by Art. You know the Army 
of Fabius was very fierce to be fighting with Hannibal, and his Maſter of the Horle was of 
the ſame mind with the Army : Fabins was of another Opinion, and thought it better to 
rotract ; and this diverfity of Opinions occaſioned the dividing of the Army ; Fabizs kept 
his diviſion in his Trenches, the Maſter of the Horſe went our, tought, was worſted, and had 
certainly been cut off, had not Fabiws relieved him ; by which Example the Maſter of the 
Horſe, and the whole Army were convinced that their wileft way was to have obeyed the 
Orders of Fabizs, As to the other Point of animating your Soldiers, and railing their 
Courages to a pitch; it is good to incenſe: them by potleding them of the contumacy and 
inſolence of the Enemy: by pretending inte]1gence among them, and that you have cor- 
rupted a conſiderable Party ; by poſting your Army ſonear them, that they may fee one 
another, and skirmiſh with them ſlightly every day, ( for things which are done daily, we 
cafily deſpiſe) by counterfeiting your felt angry. and in a ſolemn and grave Oration repre- 
hending and upbraiding their backwardneſs, and telling them, that if they leave you, you 
will charge the Enemy alone. But to make your Soldiers bold and couragtous, you are 
by no means to permit any of them to ſend any thing to their own Houſes (or to depoſit it 
any where elſe) till the V Var be done, that they may know that though in running Home 
they may fave their lives, yet it muſt be with the loſs of their Prize ; the love of which ren- 
ders People commonly as Valiant as the love of their Lives. 
Zanobi, You ſay that Soldiers may be encouraged, and diſpoſed to fight, by a Speech or 
Oration : do you intend it ſhould be delivered to the whole Army, or only to the Officers ? 
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CHAP. IX 


A General ought to be Skilful and Eloquent to perſuade or diſſuade as he 
ſees occaſion. 


Fabr. TT is an eafic matter to perſuade or difſuade any thing with a ſmall number of Per- 

ſons, becauſe 1 words will not do, you have force and Authorityto back them; 
but the difficulty 15 to remove an Opinion out of the Heads of the multitude when it is con- 
trary to your own judgment, or the intereſt of the Publick ; for there you can uſe nothing 
but words, which muſt be heard and underſtood by every body, if you would have every 
body convinced. For this reaſon it 15 requiſite an excellent General ſhould be a good 
Orator, to inflame or afſwage the courage of his Soldiers as he has occaſion; for unleſs 
they can tell how to ſpeak to a whole Army, there is little goed to be expected; and yer 
in our times this way of Haranguing them 1s quite laid alide. Look over the Life of 
Alexander the Great, and (ee how often he was put to it to ſpeak in Publick to his Army ; 
and had he not done it, he would never have been able to have conducted ic ( when laden 
with ſo much Riches and Prey ) thorow the Deſerts of Arabia, and in India, where it en- 
dured ſo much miſery and dittreſs; for there 1s ſcarce a day but ſomething or other hap- 
pens that cauſes contuſion and ruine to an Army where the General is either ignorant or 
careleſs of ſpeaking to them. The way of making Speeches to them takes away their fear, 
quickens their Courage, augments their Conhdence, diſcovers their Cheats, ſecures their 
Rewards, remonſtrates their Dangers, and the ways to avoid them. In ſhort, by thoſe kind 
of Orations a General reprehends, intreats, threatens, encourages, commends, _—_— 
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and does every thing that may either enhance, or depreſs the paſſions of his men ; where. 
fore that Prince, or that Commonwealth that ſhould deſign to eſtabliſh a new Militia, and 
give it a Reputation, is to accuſtom his Soldiersto the Harangues of cheir- chief Others, 
and to chuſe ſuch Officers as know how to accoſt them. 
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CHAP. X. 


Certain Conſaderations which encourage Soldiers, and make them as 
Vertuoxs as Valiant. 


Fabritio. 73 E worſhip which the Ancients paid to their Gods, (though they were falſe) 
Religion, and the Oath which was taken betore they were liſted in the Army 
was in thoſe days ſufficient to keep their Soldiers to their duty ; for upon every nn{uemea- 
nor they were threatned not only with ſuch puniſhments as they were to expect from their 
Officers, but ſuch as could be inflicted (as they thought) by nothing but their Gods; winch 
Opinion being tempered with other religious Ceremonies and Superſtitions, made all Enter- 
rizes ealie to the Generals of thoſe times, and would do fo ſtill, were we as caretul and ob- 
ervant of our Religion as they were of theirs. Sertorizs knew how to make his advan- 
tage that way, pretending conference with a white Hart which ( as he gave out among tus ] 
Soldiers) came from Heaven to aſſure him of Victory. Sylla, to make lus deſigns the more 
credible, pretended to diſcourſe with an Image that he had taken out of the Temple of 
Apollo, which dire&ted him how he was to ſteer. Others have pretended Dreams and V+ 
ſions, that have commanded them to Fight: in the days of our Fathers, Charles the Seventh 
of France during his V Vars with the Engliſh, pretended to be adviſed by a Maid that was 
ſent from Heaven to give him inſtruftions, which Maid was called the Puce!le d Orleans, 
and gained him many a Victory. There are other ways of making an Enemy contemp. 
tible ; Apeſilaus the Spartan having taken ſeveral Perſians, ſtrip'd them naked, and ſhew d 
them to his men, to the end that ſeeing the delicacy and tenderneſs of their Contexcure, 
they might have leſs occaſion to fear them. Some have by defign brought their men into 
extremity, that they might be neceflicated to Fight, as having taken from them all hopes of 
preſervation, but 1n Victory ; which indeed is the ſureſt and beſt way ro make your $9). 
diers Fight, and to infuſe Courage inte them, and chen this Courage and obſtinacy is highly 
increaſed by their confidence in their General, and their love to their Country, Their 
love to their Country is natural; their confidence in their Captain is more from his expe- 
rience and Condudt, than trom any thing elſe. There may be many other Obligations, hut 
nons ſo ſtrong as that which binds you eicher to Conquer, or Die. 
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The FIFTH 


B O OO K 


CHAP. L 


How the Romans marched in an Enemies C ountry, and in what 
manner they are to be imitated. 


Fabr. Have ſhown you how an Army is drawn up and marſhalled in order to a Battel ; 
I have told you how an Enemy 1s overcome, and ſeveral circumſtances which 
occur therein. So that it 15 time now to inform you how an Army 1s to be 

ordered, which has not an Enemy in view, bur 15 in continual probability of 

an Aſſault : This may happen when an Army marches in an Enemies Country, or at leaſt a 

Country that is ſuſpe&ted. And firlt you mult underſtand the Reman Armies had always 

ſome Troops of Horſe which were ſcouting abroad in order ro the diſcovery ot the Roads. 

After which followed the right V Ving, and after them the Carriages which belonged to 

that Squadron : Then followed a Legion, and after them their Carriages- Then another 

Legion and their Carriages; and after them the let V Ving, and the remainder of the Ca- 

valry after them. This in ſhort was the manner in which the Romans marched moſt 

commonly; and if it hapned in their march that their Army was aſſaulted either in the 

Front or the Rear, they cauſed all thzir Carriages to withdraw to the righe Wing or the lete, 

as they found it convenient, and molt agreeable with the nature of the place; and then 

when they were cleared of their Baggage, and dilincumbe;*, all of them unanimouſly 
make head againſt the Enemy. If they were afſaulced ia the Flank, they drewtheir Car- 

riages on that fide where they were lik2 to be moſt late, and then adiret[2d themlelves a- 

gainſt the Enemy. 

This way being good and well govern'd, ought in my judgment to be imitated, by 
ſending your Light horle to ſcout about the Country, and having four Battalions of Foot, 
they are to follow one the other ſucceflively, each of them with its Carriages in the Rear : 
And becauſe Carriages are of two ſorts, one belonging to particular Perlons, and others 
for the common uſe of the Camp, I would divide the publick Carriages inco four parts, 
and ailizn one to eve:y Battulian; I would hkewile dividethe Arunllery, and the tollowers 
of the Camp into four parts, that each Battalion ſhould have equal ſhare 1n their imapedi- 
ments and Carriages. But becauſe 1t happens many times that you march thorow a 
Country not only ſuſpe&ed, but fo openly your Enemy, that you expe every hour to be 
aſſaulted; it would be neceffary, that to ſecure your felt,you change the torm of your march, 
and put your ſelf into ſuch a poſture, as that neither the Peaſants, nor the Enemies Army 
may be able to offend you, though they come upon you never ſo ſuddenly. In thele caſes 
your Generals of old, were wont to march 1n a {quare Order, which they called a Square ; 
not that it was exactly of that Figure, but becaule 1t was ordered fo, as it was able to fight 
in four places at once, and by that means they were always ready either tomarch or to fight. 
I ſhall follow this Model tor ordg:ing my Battahons which 1 have choſen to that purpols 1n- 
ſtead of a compleat Army. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


How an Army is to be Marſhalled to march in an Enemies Country, 


Fabr. To march ( therefore ) ſecurely in an Enemies Country, and to be able to make 
good every part when ſurprized, and affaulted by the Enemy, I am to reduce 
my Army into a Square according to the Model of the Ancients ; I would have a ſquare 
whole Area, or Vacuity within,ſhould conſiſt of zi2 Yards; inchis manner; I[ would firſ 
place my Flanks diſtant one from the other 212 Yards; I would have five Batcalias in each 
Flank marching length-ways in Files, and at three Yards diſtance the one Battalia from 
the other ; ſo thateach Company taking up forty Yards, all of them together (with the [pace 
berwixt them) ſhall cake up 212 yards. Between the Front and the Rear of theſe twoFlanks, 
1 would diſpoſe the other ten Companies, in each of them hive ; ordering them (o, that four 
of them thould be placed in the front of the right Flank, and four in the rear of the lef 
Flank, leaving a ſpace of four Yards betwixt each Company, and of the ewo Companies 
thac are left, I would have one placed at the head of the lett Flank, and the other 1n the rear 
of the right. And becauſethe ſpace betwixt one Flank and che other confiſts of 212 Yards, 
and theſe Battalias drawn {ide-ways in breadth rather than length, will take up ( interval; 
and all) 134 Yards, there will remain a ſpace of 58 Yards berwixt the four Companies in 
the Front of the right Flank, and the ſame _ will be poſle{icd by che four Companiesin 
the Rear; nor will there be any difference but that one ſpace will be behind towards the 
right Wing, and the other before towards the left, In the ſpace of 78 Yards before, I would 
put my ordinary Velites, in the ſpace behind my Velites extraordinary, which would not 
amount to a thouſand for each ſpace. But to contrive it ſo, that the great ſpace within 
ſhould conſiſt of 212 Yards ſquare, it would be convenient that the five Companies which 
are placed in the Front, and the ive Companies in the Rear ſhould take up none of tha 
ſpace which belongs to the Flanks ; wherefore it is neceſſary that the ive Companies behind 
ſhould with their Front touch the Rear of the Flanks, and thoſe hve Companies in the Van, 
with their Rear ſhould touch the front of the Flanks ; fo that there ſhould remain on each 
fide of the Army, a diitance ſufficient to receive another Company. And becauſe there are 
four ſpaces, I would take four Enſigns of the Pikes extraordmary, and place one in each 
of them, and the two Enſigns which would remain, I would place in the midſt of the 
ſpaceof my whole Army in a ſquare Battalion ; at che head of which, the General of th 
Army ſhould ſtand with his Officers about him : but becauſe theſe Battalias chus ordered, 
do march all of them one way at once, but do not ſowhen tliey fight; when they ar 
drawn up, thoſe ſides are to be put into a fighting Poſture, which are not guarded by other 
Battalias: And therefore it is to bz conſidered that the five Battalions 1n the Front are de- 
fended on all fides, but juſt in che Front; ſo that they are to be drawn up in great Order 
with the Pikes before them. The five Companies behind are guarded on all f1des but he 
hind, ſo as they arc hikewiſe to be ordered with Pikes in their Rear, as we ſhall ſhow inis 
lace. 
: The five Companies in the right Flank are guarded on every fide but only on the right 
Flank. The five in the left Flank are the ſame, only on the leit Flank they are open; and 
theretorein the managing of your Army,you mult oblerve to place your Pikes ſo as chey may 
turn about tochat Flank which 1s naked and expoſed; and your Corporals are to be in the 
Front, and in the Rear, that ( being to fight) the whole Army, and every Member of it 
may be in th2ir proper places, and the manner of doing it, we have declared before, when 
we di\courſed ot putting the Companies 1n order ; I would divide my Artillery, and place 
part of it without my right Flank,and the other without my left. My Light-horſe I would 
ſend before to ſcour the Country 3 my men at Arms 1 would diſpole part behind my right 
Wing, and part behind my left, at about forty yards diſtance, from the Battalias. And this 
general Rule you are to obſerve by all means 1n the drawing up of your Army, that your 
Horſe are to be placed either in the Rear, or upon the Flanks, tor to place them before, at 
thz head of the Army, would occaſion one of theſe rwo things, either they mult be placed 
at ſuch diſtance, that upon a repulſe they may have ſpace and time enough to wheel 
off without tailing foul upon the Foot; or elſe araw up the Foot with ſuch intervais, that 
the Horſs may pals thorow without putting them into diſorder : Certainly no body ought 
to look upon this as a thing of ſmall importance; for many have been ruined and routed 
by theic own men, for want of timely confideration. 


But 
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But to return to our buſineſs, the Carriages, and the People unarmed are placed in the 
void placeof the Army, and ſo diſpoſed, that there is paſſage left for any to paſs from one 
part of the Army to another. Theſe Companies ( without the Horſe and Artillery ) do 
rake up a ſpace of 282 yards: And becauſe this {quare conliſts of two Batcalions, it 15 con- 
venient to let you know what part of them makes one Battalion, and what the other. Now 
becauſe Battalions are denominated from the number, and each of them ( as you know ) 
conſiſts of ten Battalias (or Companies ) and a Colonel, I would have the firſt Battalion 
place tive of the tirſt Companies in the Front, the other five in the lett Flank, and the Colo- 
nel in the letc angle of the Front. The ſecond Battalion ſhould place its five firſt Battalias 
upon the right Flank, and the other five in the Rear, with the Colonel in the right corner 
to ſecure the Rear, and perform the Office of him whom the Romans called by the name of 
Tergidutor. 


GHAPE IE 


Flow to put an Army preſently into order, and draw it up, ſo as if upon a march 
it ſhould be attack'd, it may defend it ſelf on all ſides. 


Fabr, | put your Army into tius poſture, you are to cauſe it to march, and in us 

march obſerve the ſame order, for without doubt it 1s fate enough againſt the 
tumults and incurſions of the Peaſants, againſt which, it is ſufficient it the Colonel com- 
mands out parties of Horſe, or certain Companies of his Yelizes to repel them. Nor 1s 
there any danger that thoſe kind of People will ever come to handy-ſtrokes with you ; for 
men without Order, are always fearful of men in Order, and 'tis « 6 practice of ſach Peo- 
ple to alarm you with great Shouts and Cries, but never to come near; like little Curs 
that bark at a Maſtiff, but keep tar enough off, V Vhen Hannibal invaded Taly with fo 
much detriment to the Romans, he pallſed thorow France ; was frequently infeſted by the 


\ Bores, but he valued them not. But it 1s not ſufficient to have your Army in this Order, 


but if you intend to march, you muſt have Pioneers, and ſuch kind of People to plain the 
ways, make your Entrenchments, &c. And theſe Pioneers are to be ſecured by the Horſe 
which you ſend up and down the Country. In this Order an Army may march ten miles 
a day, and be time enough at their Journeys end to Sup, and take up their Quarters by day- 
light; for many times an Army will march in one day ewenty miles. But if ic happens to 
be attacked by a formed Army, it cannot be ſo ſudden, but you will have time to put your 
ſelf into a poſture of defence, becaule an orderly Army marches {ſowly, and you will have 
leiſure to draw your felt up in Batralia, and put your Army either into the ſame Figures 
I have preſcribed, or into ſuch another. If you be aſſaulted in the Van, you have no more 
to do but to bring your Artillery thither out of the Flanks, and bringing your Horſe out of 
the Rear intothe Van, to pur them into the ſame place and diſtance as I havedireted. The 
1000 Velites which are before, may advance, divide themſelves into two partes of five 
hundred a piece, and enter into their own place betwixt the Horle and the Wings of the 
Army; and then into their place are to ſucceed the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary, 
which I placed before in the great vacuity of the Army. The 1020 Velies in the Rear are 
to remove from their Poſt, and dividing themſelves, repair to the two Flanks and fortifie 
them, and by the ſpace and chaſm which they leave at their departure, the Carriages 
may march out, and all choſe who are unarmed, and put themſelves behind inthe Rear : 
The ſpace in the middle being now void, and every man in his place, the hve Battalias 
which I ordered behind the Army may advance by the void ſpace betwixt the two Flanks, 
and march towards thoſe in the Van. Three of them may march up within forty yards 
(with equal intervals kgtwixtthe one and the other ) and the other two may remain behind 
at the ſame diſtance ot forty yards. This is a Form that may be ordered ona ſudden, and 
has ſome reſemblance with the firſt Model of an Army which we recommended before ; 
for though it be ſtreighter in the Front, it is firmer in the Flanks,and by conſequence ſtron- 
ger, But becauſe the five Battalias in the Rear have Pikes with them for the reaſons above- 
ſaid, it is neceſſary to cauſe them to advance to fortife the front of the Army, and there- 
fore either you muſt cauſe your Companies to turn Company by Cnny as they were 
ſolid Bodies ; or el(e pals them into the Front thorow the Files of the Bucklers, which way 
is a better way, and leſs diforderly, than to cauſe them to wheel in whole Companies like a 
ſolid Body : and the ſame thing 1s to be done with thoſe in the Rear upon any affault, as I 
have ſhown betore. It the Enemy preſencs —_ in the Rear; you have no more to = 
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but to face about wich your whole Army, and immediately the Figure is altered, the Rear 
becomes the Front, and the Front the Rear; atter which you are to obſerve all the ways of 
fortifying your Front, as I have dire&ed before. If the Enemy appears upon your Flank, 
your Army 1s to face about to that {1de, and do the ſame things to ſtrengthen your Front; 
ſo that your Horſe, your Velites, your Artillery may be 1n ſuch places as are convenient for 
the making up that Front ; and if there be any difference in this variation of Fronts, it i; 
only this, that ſome of thoſe who are to remove, have farther to advance than others, 
Nevertheleſs, in making a Front of your right Flank, your Velzes are to enter into the in. 
tervals betwixt the wings of the Army, and the Horſe ſhould approach to the left Flank, 
into whoſe place the two Companies of Pikes extreordirary ( which were placed in the 
middle ) ſhould ſucceed : but the Carriages ſhould remove, and the unarm'd People, (by the 
great ſpace and overture that is made 5 and retire behind the left Flank, whch is now be. 
come the Rear of the whole Army : and the other Velites who were placed in the Rear at 
firſt are not to budge in this caſe, becauſ2 that place ſhould not remain open, being of the 
Rear, become the Flanks; a!l other things are co be done as in my firſt | + Hs tor the 
making of a Front. | 
What is ſaid before of making a F:ont of the right Flank, will ſerve tor making a Front 
of the left Flank, for the ſame order is to be uſed : if the Enemy comes upon you ſoſtrong 
that he is able to attack you on both ſides, you muſt fortihe the places where you ſulpet he 
will charge, by doubling your Ranks from the place where he does not appear to fall on: by 
dividing your Artillery, your Velites, and your Horſe, and diſtributing them equally in boch 
places. If he aſſaults you in three or four f1des at once, you or he muſt be very imprudent; 
tor had you been wiſe, you would never have put your ſelf into a place where an Enemy 
could have come at you in ſo many fides,eſpecially with a form'd and well-ordered Army. 
For to ruine you ſecurely, it is neceſſary the Enemy be ſtrong enough to attack you on all 
ſides, and with as many men in every place almoſt, as in your whole Army: andit you beſo 
indiſcreet to march into his Country, or put your ſelf into the power of an Enemy whole 
men are three times as many, and as well experienced as yours, if you milcarry, you can 
blame no body but your ſelf : but if misfortune happens not by your fault, but by accident 
of V Var, no body will condemn you, and it will fare with you as it did with Scipio in Spain, 
and Aſdrubal in Italy. But it the Enemy be not much ſtronger than you, and yer ventures 
to aſſault you in ſeveral places, the raſhneſs will be on his fide, and the ſucceſs 1n all proba- 
bility on yours; for of neceflity he muſt ſo weaken himſelf, that you may receive him in 
one place, and charge him briskly in another, and then you will eafily ruine him. This 
way of ordering an Army againſt an Enemy that 1s not in fight, bur is lh. expected, 15 
very neceſ{ary : and it 1s very uſeful to accuſtom your Soldiers to cloſe, and change, and 
match in this Order, and in their march to ſhew them how to Fight according to my ficlt 
Front, and then falling into their march again, upon a new Alarm in the Rear, to curn that 
into a Front; and then each of the Flanks, and ſo in their firſt poſture again : and thele Ex- 
erciſes are very neceflary, if you would have your Army ready and well diſciplin'd. For 
which cauſe I would recommend it to all Princes and great Captains to reſtore theſe Pra 
tices of the Ancients; for what 15 military Diſcipline, but to know how to command and 
execute theſe things well? What is a well-diſciplin'd Army, but an Army train'd up well 
in theſe kind of Exerciſes? and he who in our times would but frame his diſcipline to this, 
I am confident could never be worſted. But to continue our Diſcourſe; if this ſquare Fi 
gure be difficuir, ir 15 not to be laid aſide for that, for that difficulty isneceflary : neverthelels 
Exerciſe will make it ca(ie; for having learn'd how to draw your ſelf up, and preſerve your 
Figure, you will eaſily underſtand afterwards how to maintain other Figures in which there 
is not ſo much difficulty. | 
Zanobi, 1 am of your mind, that thoſe Orders are neceſſary, and cannot tell (as to my 
ſelf ) what can be added or ſubſtracted. Yet I would willingly be ſatisfied in two things. 
One is when you would make a Front of your Rear, or one of vayy Flanks, and would have 
your men face about, how do you ſignifie your Commands, whether by word of mouth, or 
ſound of Trumpet 2 The other is, whether thoſe you ſend before to plain the ways, an 
make them paiſable for your Army, are to be Soldiers drawn out of your Battalias, or other 


Country People deſigned on purpole tor that work. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Commands derived by word ef Mouth, by Drums, and Trumpets, and of 


the natere of Fioneers. 


Fabr. yo firſt Demand 1s of very great importance, for many Armies have been ruined 
when the Captain's Orders have been miſtaken,or not heard : for which reaſon 

the words of Command in ſuch great dangers ought to be clear and intelligible : and if 
you would ſignifie your Commands by the ſound of your Trumpets or Drums, great care 
15 to be taken, that the ſounds be ſo d:fferent and diſtinguiſhable one from the other, that 
they cannot be miſtaken. If your Commands are by word of Mouth you muſt uſe parti- 
cular, and be ſure to avoid general terms, and in your particular words you mult be cau- 
tious to ule none that may be liable toan ill interpretation, Many times the crying back, 
back, has been che loſs of an Army : .wheretore that word 1s to be avoided, and in{tead 
of it you are to ſay Rerrear. If you would change vour Front, and make it either in the 
Flank or the Rear, you muſt not ſay turn, but face about to the right or the left, to the Front or 
the Rear : and in Iikg manner all the words of Command are to be plain and intell:gible, as 
march on, ſtand firm, advance, retreat : and whatever may be done by word of mouth 
clearly and diſtin&ly, 1s to be ſignified that way : what cannot be done that way, 1s to be 
done bv the Trumper and Drum. As to the Pioneers, which is your ſecond Demand, [ 
would have that Office performed by my own Soldiers, as well becaule ic was the practice 
of ancient times, as becaule thereby I ſhould have fewer idic Perlons in my Army, and by 
conſequence fewer impediments. I would command out of every Battalia what number 
I thought necetfary ; 1 would turmſh chem with Pickaxes, and Spades, and cauſe them to 
leave their Arms with their nexc Ranks, who ſhould carry them for them ; fo that when the 
Enemy appeared, they ſhould have no more to do but to fall back to their Ranks, and taks 
them again- 

Zanobi, But who ſhould carry their Pickaxcs and Spades ? 

Fabr. There ſhould be Waggons on purpole. 

Zanobi, 1 tear you would never prevail with your Soldiers to work. 

Fabr. We will talk of that in its proper place : at preſent I ſhall lay it aſide, and diſcourſe 
of the way how they are to be ſupplied with Provihons; for having tired them thus long, 
*us but reaſonable to retreſh them wich Victuals. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Proviſions that are neceſſary for an Army. 


Fabr. _—_ muſt know, a Prince is tok2ep his Army as free, and as fit for expedition as 
poſlible, and co rid it of all incumbrances that may make his Enterprizes difficult, 

The firſt difficulty to be removed, 1s want of Provitions, and therefore he 1s to take parti- 
cular care that they be furniſhed with Bread and Wine. The Ancients did not think of pro- 
viding of V Vine,for when they wanted V Vine,they made uſe of water with a little Vinegar 
to give 1t a taſte, ſo that among the Provittons for the Army, Vinegar was provided, bur 
not V Vine. "Their Bread was not baked ready to their hands, as in the Towns, but every 
Soldier had his proportion of Meal, which he ordered as he pleaſed, with a certain quan- 
tity of Bacon, and Seam, which gave their Bread a guſt, and rendred them ſtrong. So that 
the Proviſion for the Soldiers was meal, vinegar, bacon, and ſuet or Seam, and Barley for the 
Horſes. They had commonly herds of Cartel great and (mall which followed the Armnes, 
which being driven, and not carried, were no greatincumbrance. By reaſon of this Order, 
of old, an Army marched many days Journey thorow difticule and ſolitary places withour 
want of Proviſions, becauſe they lived upon ſuch things as mighe eafily be carried wich 
them. But in our Armies now a-days we fhnd 1t quite contrary ; for the Soldicrs cannot 
ſubfift without V Vine and Bisket, as when they are at home, of which, Provition cannot be 
made for any can{1dcrable time, inſomuch as they are many times tamithed; or if provitzon 
be made, ir 1s with much trouble, and vaſt expence. I would endeavour therefore that my 
Army might not be ſupplied at that rate; nor would 1 have them have any Bread bur 
what they make themlelyes. As to "_—_ FOAM not hinder their drinking it, nor pro- 
Sg 3 Leabeis 
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hibit chat any ſhould comeinto the Army ; but I would take no pains,nor uſe no induſtry to 
ſupply them: and for other Proviſions, 1 would follow exactly the Model of the Ancients 
which way, if rightly conſidered, will ſhew what difficulties are removed, what wants and 
diſtreſſes are prevented to an Army and General, and what convenience 15 added to any 
Enterprize that-ſhall be undertaken. | | 

Zanobi. Since we have routed the Enemy, and marched afterwards into his Country, 'tis 
but reaſonable to believe that we have made our depredations, tax'd his Towns, taken ſe 
veral Priloners : I would know therefore how the Ancients proceeded in thele Caſes. 


— 


CHAP. Yh 


Flow the Ancients divided the Spoil, and of the Pay which they gave to 
their Soldiers. 


Fabr. F Wiil ſatisfie you as to that : I do not queſtion but you have conſidered ( becauſe] 

] have diſcourled it formerly with ſome of you ) how our preſent Wars do impore. 
riſhnot only thoſe Princes which are overcome, but thoſe toothat are Conquerors; for as one 
loſes his County, ſo the other loſes his Money : which was otherwiſe in ancient times, be- 
cauſe the Conqueror enriched himſelf by the V Var. The reaſon of this difference is, be. 
cauſe in our times no publick account is taken of the Prizes, (as formerly ) but all is left to 
the diſcretion of the Soldier, which occafions two very great diſorders ; the firſt 15, as be- 
fore; the other, it renders the Soldier more defirous of Plunder, and leſs obſervant of Or- 
der and military Diſcipline. And we have heard of many inſtances, where their impati- 
ence to be pillaging has wreſted the Victory out of their hands, who had almoſt perfedtly 
obtained it. V Vhilſt the Romans had the commandot their own Armies, they provided 
very well againſt both theſe inconveniencies, appointing all the Prizes to be delivered in, 
and appropriated to the Publick, and that afterwards the Publick ſhould diſtribute as it 
pleaſed. To this purpoſe they had their Queſtores, (which were like our Chamberlains) in 
whoſe hands all their Prizes and Taxes were depolited, of which the Conſul or General of 
their Army diſpoſed as he thought good, for the payment of his Soldiers, the curing of the 
wounded, or fick, and diſcharging the other neceflities of the Army. 

*Tis true, the Conſul had Power to give the plunder of a Town to his Soldiers, and he 
frequently did it, but that liberty never bred any diſorder; tor when a Town was taken, 
or an Army defcated, all the Prize was brought into a publick place, and diſtributed man 
by man; according to every ones merit. 

This Cuſtom made the Soldiers more intent upon Victory than Plunder: the praRtice 
of the Roman Legions was, to break and diſorder an Enemy, but not to purſue; tor they 
never went out of their Ranks upon any occation whatever. Only the Horſe, the Light- 
arm'd men, and what other Soldiers were not ot the Legions, followed the Chaſe: where- 
as if the plunder of the Field had belonged to any man that could catch ir, it would have 
been neither reaſonable, nor poſlible, to have kept the Legions to their Ranks, or to have 
expoſed them to ſo many dangers. Hence 1t was, that upon a Victory the Publick was al- 
ways enriched ; for when a Conſul entred in Triumph, he brought with him great Riches 
into the Treaſury of Rome, and they confiſted of Taxes, Contributions, Ranſoms, and 
Plunder. The Ancients had hkewiſe another Cuſtom that was very well contrived, and 
that was, out of every Soldiers pay, tocauſe a third part to be depoſited with the Enhign of 
their reſpective Companies, who never reſtoredit betore the War was ended. This they 
did for two reaſons; firſt, that every Soldier might have a ſtock of his own; for moſt of 
them being young, and protuſe, the more they had, the more they would have {quandred. 
The other reaſon was, that knowing their ſtocks were in their Enfigns hands, they ſhould 
have the more care of him, and defend him with the more courage ; and this Cujtom con- 
tributed much co their Valour, and is neceſſary to be obſerved by any man who would rc- 
duce his Soldiers to the diſcipline of the Romans, 

Zanobi. 1 beheve it impoſſible for an Army not to meet with ſeveral ill accidents whullt 
1t marches from one place to another ; and thar it requires great induſtry in the General, and 
great Courage inthe Soldiers to prevent or avert them : you would obhge mie much 1t you 
would tell me what has occur'd to your knowledg 1n the calc. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI 


To knew the Surprizes which are contriving againſt you upon your March. 


Fabr. Þ Shall ſatisfhie vou willingly, as being particularly neceſſary to any man who is de- 
{1:0us to give a perfect Scheme of this Diſcipline. 

Whilſt an Army 1s marching, the Generals are above all things to be vigilante that chey 
tall not into any Ambuſhmencs, which may be done two ways; one when you fall into it 
bluntly of your felf : the other when you are drill'd and wheedled into it by the Enemy be- 
tore you perceive it. To prevent the firſt way, it is convenient to ſend out ſtrong Parties to 
dilcover the Country, who are to be the more diligent, by how much the Country is more 
apt and proper tor ſuch things, as where it 1s woody or mountainous; for Ambuſcades are 
commonly laid behind ſome Hill, or underthe ſhelter of ſome Wood, and, asf you do not 
diſcover them in tine. they are very pernicious; lo, it your care be ſufficient, they are as 
eaſily prevented. The Birds and the Duſt have many times diſcovered the Enemy ; for 
when ever the Ener:; approaches in any great number, he will be ſure to raiſe the duſt, 
which will give you the Alarm. Several Generals obſerving the Pigeons to riſe in ſome 
place where they were to pals, (or other Birds that-fly together 1n flocks) and to hover over 
their heads withot falling again, have thereby diſcovered the Ambuſhmeres of the Enemy, 
and either prevented or ..ctcared them. 

As to the ſecond way £f being drawn in by the attifices of the Enemy, you muſt be cau- 
tious of believing any thing eaſily, that 15 not reaſonably to be ſuppoſed: as it would be, if 
an Enemy ſhould leave ſomething tor you to pillage on purpoſe, you mult ſuſpect there is 
ſome delign at the botton:, and be carctul it does not ſucceed. It a great number of the E- 
nemy be beaten, and purſuzd by a few of your men, it a few of the Enemy atcacks a greater 
party of yours, if the Enemy runs unexpeRtedly, and without any viſible occaſion, in thole 
caſes you muſt always ſuſpet; and never fancy your Enemy fo weak as not to underſtand 
his own buſineſs : on the contrary, it you would be lels expoſed to his Stratagems, and run 
your ſelf leſs into danger, the weaker and more careleſs you obſerve hun to be, the more 
you are to apprehend him. In this caſe you are to comport your ſelf in ewo different man- 
ners, you are to fear him in your own thoughts, and order your aftairs accordingly ; bur in 
vour words and outward behaviour you are to ſeem to deſpiſe him; this laſt way makes your 
Soldiers more confident of Victory, ths other makes you more cautious, and leſs apt to be 
circumvented. And you muſt know, that to march thorow an Enemies Country 15 more 


dangerous than to hght a Field-Battel, 
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CHAP. VIIL 


One is to kuew the Coutry perfedtly well thorow which he is to paſs, and keep 
his Enterprizes ſecret. 


Fabr. HE marching thorow an Enemies Country being ſo extraordinarily dangerous, 

it is neceſlary that a General doubles his diligence; and the firlt thing he is 
to do, he js to have a Chart made of all the Country by which heis to paſs, that he may 
know the Towns, their number, and diſtance, the Roads, and Mountains, the Rivers, 
the Fens, and the nature and qualities of them all: and to better his knowledg, it 15 con- 
venient thathe dilcourles and interrogates ſome body who underſtands the places, obje&- 
ms, and asking them ſeveral queſtions, and obſerving their anſwers. He 15 hkewife co 
lend ſome partes of his Light-horſe before, under the command of prudent Officers, not 
lo much to laceths Enemy, as to ſpeculate the Country, and ſee whether it agrees with his 
Map, and the deſcription which he has received. He 1s alſoto ſend out Spies and Guides, 
with good Guards, promiling them Rewards if they tell true, and threatning them with 
puniſhment, if falſe. Bur above all he is to have a care that his Army knows nothing of his 
delign ; for 1n the whole Art of War there is nothing fo uſeful,as to conceal the Enterprizes 


that you are about. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of certain things which are requifite upon a March, 


Fabr. HAT no ſudden attack may be able to diſorder your Soldiers, you muſt com- 
mand them to ſtand ready with their Arms, for things that are foreſeen and ex. 
eced, are leſs terrible and hurtful. Many Perſons to avoid contuſion in their march, have 
diſpoſed their Carriages, and unarm'd People near the Colours, with command to follow 
them cloſe, that upon a halt, or retreat, (if there ſhould be occaſion) they might do it more 
eaſily, which is a good way, and I like it well. A General is likewiſz to have a great care 
that his mendo not ſtraggle in their march, or march unequally, ſome too faſt, othzrs rag 
flow, which would weaken his Army, and expole it to great diſorder. It is convenient 
therefore to place their Officers in the Flanks, that they may keep them umform 1n their 
motion, reſtraining thoſe who are too haſty, and ſohciting thoſe who are too ſlow, and that 
cannot be done better than by the Trumpets and Drums. The ways are l:kewile to be en- 
larged and repair'd, ſo as one Company at leaſt may always march in order. Beſides this the 
cuſtom, quality and humour of your Enemy isto be conſidered, whether he be liks co af 
ſault you in the Morning, at Noon, or at Night. V Vhether he be ſtrongeſt in Horle or 
Foot, and as you are inform'd of that, you order your men, and provide every thing ne- 
cellary. But to come to ſome particular Accident. 


hs Ro #— EE IN 


CHAP. X. 


How to avoid fighting near a River, though preſſed by the Enemy ; and in what 
manner you may paſs it. 


Fabr, Tf falls out ſometimes that you are forced todecline the Enemy, as thinking your 
{elf too weak, and are therefore unwilling to engage him : the Enemy follows 
you what he can to ſtop you, or cut you off. in your paſſage over the River, to which vou 
are marching to that purpoſe; and your patlage will cake up ſo muck time; chat in probe 
bility the Enemy will reach you. Some who have been 1n that dangzrous condicon, have 
drawn a Trench round the rear of their Army ; fill'd it with Faggots, and other combuſti- 
bles, and ſet them on fire, whilſt in the mean time their Army pat{:d over without any 
_- _— from the Enemy, by reaſon the fre that was betwixt them hindred their Ds- 
1gns. 
 ranobi I cannot eaſily believe that ſuch a fire as that could hinderchom, becauſe I re- 
member I have heard how Hanno the Carthaginian being betieacd by an Encmy ; on that 
ſide where he deſigned to eſcape, cauſed ſtore of Wood and Fa7zots to be laid, and then 
ſet them on fire : ſo that the Enemy not obſerving him lo ſtrictly on that fide, he paſſed 
his Troops thorow the Flames, only by ordering them to hold their Targets before their 
Faces. 

Fabr. You ſay well, but conſider a little what I told you, and what Hamno did; I told 
you thac the Generals I mentioned cauſed a Trench to be digg'd,and filled with combuſtible 
matter; ſo that when the Enemy was to paſs, he was to encounter wich two great difficul- 
ties, the Trench and the Fire. . Hamo made his Fires without any Ditch, and becaule hc 
deſigned to paſs over them, he commanded that they ſhould not be made too violent; for 
without a Trench, that would have ſtop'd him. Do you not know the ſtory of Nabs the 
Spartan, who being beſieged in Sparta by the Romans, he ſet pare of the Town on fire to 
hinder the advance of the Remans, who had already entred in ſome places; and by chat Fire 
he not only hindred their advance, but repulſed them. 

But to return to our Buſineſs. Luintus Latativrs the Roman, having the Cimbri unon 
his Heels, and being arrived at a River; that the Enemy might give him time to pals, he 
pretended a reſolution to fight them, putch'd his Camp, intrench'd himſelf, ſer up his Stan 
dard, and ſent out parties of Horſe to provide Forrage. "Ihe Cirmbrians conceiving he 
would encamp there, came and encamped by him, 2nd divided themſelves into ſeveral par- 
ties, to ſupply them with Provitions 5; of which Lztatizs having notice, fſhp'd over the 
River before they could have time. to diſturb him. Some have turned the courte of a River, 


and by a Cut carrying the V Vater on the back-lide of the Army, have made the River for 
dable, 
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dable, and paſſed it with eaſe. When the Waters are rapid and the ſtream ſtrong, to faci- 
licate the paſſage of the Foot, they put the ſtrongeſt of their Horſe betwixt the ſtream and 
the Foot, to keep off the torrent; and another Party below to b2ar up the Foor, if the 
Water ſhould be too ſtrong for any of them. Rivers that are unſordable, are likewiſe to 
be paſſed with Bridges and Boats 3 ſo that it is good to carry in your Army materials for all 
theſe things. . It happens ſometimes that when you would paſs a River, the Enemy is got 
on the other {1de, and oppoſes. To remove this difficulty, I know nothing you can do 
better, than to follow the Example of Ceſar, who having brought his Army to the 
fide of a River in France, with delign to have paſſed it, but fhnding Vercingentrix 
with his Army on the other fide ready to obſtruct him , he marched down the R:- 
ver ſeveral days journey on one fide, whilſt Vercingentrix did the like on the 


other. 


But Ceſar having made a place in a V Vood convenient for the concealing of ſome of 


his men, drew out three Compamies of each Legion, cauſed them to ſtay behind there, 
and when he was gone, commanded that they ſhould ſet up a Bridge over the River ; 
and fortifie it ; and in the mean time he followed his march. Yercingentrix obſerving 
the ſame number of Legions ,, not ſuſpeRting that any part of them were left behind, 
followed him on the other ſ1de 5; but Ceſar when he judged the Bridge hmiſhed, faced 
about on a ſudden, and finding every thing as he expected, he paſſed the River without 
any difficulty. , 
Zanob. Have you any Rules whereby you may diſcover a Ford ? . 

. Fabr. Yes, we have: wherever in a River you ſee the Water tremble, and carry cer- 
tain ſtreaks berwixe the place where it ſtagnatz, and the Current, you may be ſure 
the bottom is good, and the place fordable, becauſe the Gravel and Sand which 
the River does commonly carry along with it, is more fixed there, as has been often ſeen 
by experience. _ ga 

Zanobi, Suppoſe the Flood ſhould have looſened the Earth at the bottom of the Ford, 
ſo as the Horſe ſhould fink in ; what remedy then 2? 

Fabr. You muſt make Grills or Lettices of Wood, fink them in the River, and letthem 
paſs over them, But to follow our Diſcourſe, 


es 


CHAP. MNIl. 


How to make your paſſage thorow, a freight, thouzh you be 
preſſed by an Enemy. 


Fabr. IF a General by accident be conducted wich his Army betwixt two Mountains, 

and that he has but ewo paſſages, one before, and the other behind, and the 
Enemy has got poſlzſlion of both, he can have no better remedy than to do as has been 
done before ; that is, to dig a deep Trench behind him, and make it as unpaſllable as he 
can, that the Enemy may believe he intended to ſtop him there in the Rear, that with his 
whole force he might make his way thorow the paſſage in the Van: Which being obſerved 
by the Enemy, he concluded according to appearance ; ſent what ſtrength he could make 
to the other end of the Paſs; and abandoned the Trench, whereupon the other clap'd a 
wooden Bridge over the Trench immediately ( which he had prepared on purpoſe) and 
paſſed back again without any obſtruction; Lucivs Minutizs a Roman Conſul was in Ligu- 
ria with an Army, and was ſhut up by the Enemy betwixt the Mountains, fo as he could 
not dilingage himſelf : being ſenfible of his condition, he ſent certain Nu midians which he 
had in his Army upon ſmall ſcranne} Horſes towards the places where the Enemy had their 
Guard : Ac firſt {tight the Enemy put themſelves into a poſture to defend the Palſes ; buc 
when they obſerved the Numidians in 1ll order, andill-mounted in reſpect of themlelves, 
they began to deſpiſe them, and to be more remiſs 1n their Guards; which was no ſooner 
perceived by che Numidians, but they clap'd Spurs to their Horſe, and charging ſuddenly 
upon them, they paſſed on in ſpight of all their oppoſition ; and being paſſed the miſchief 
and devaſtation that they made in the Country, conſtrained the Enemy to give free paſlage 
to the whole Army. A certain General being infeſted by a numerous Enemy, drew up his 
Army fo cloſe, that the Enemy was able to encompals him round, and afterwards he fell 
ſo ſmartly upon that Quarter where the Enemy was weakeſt, that he not only worſted 
them, but difintangled himſelf. Marcus Antonizes 1n the retreat from the — = 

erve 
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ſerved that every Morning by break of 7 they were upon his back as ſoon as he moved, 
and continued skirmiſhing and moleſting him quite thorow his march; whereupon he re- 
ſolved not to remove before Noon. The Parthians obſerving, concluded he would nor 
- - ſtir that Day, and returned to their Poſts, inſomuch that Marcus Antonins had opportunity 
to march all the reſt of that Day without interruption. The ſame Perſon to avoid the 
Darts of the Parthians, commanded his Men that when the Parthians came near them, the 
' firſt Rank ſhould fall down upon theis knees, and the ſecond Rank clap their Bucklers over 
the heads of the firſt Rank, and the third over the ſecond, the fourth over the third, andſo 
on; {o as the whole Army lay as it were under a Shield, and was defended from che Ar. 
' rows. And this is all I can remember about the accidents to which an' Army 1s ſubje& 
upon a march. I ſhall paſs now to another thing, unleſs you have ſomething elle to 


Demand. 


—_— 


The STXTH 


B O O K: 
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CHAP. I. 


What kind of places the Greeks and the Romans choſe out for their Camps, 
with a ſhort recapitulation of what has been ſaid before, 


Think it very convenient that Barris takes upon him the Office of Demand- 
ing, and that I lay it down; by doing fo we ſhall ſeem to imitate the good 
Generals of old, who ( asI have been taught by Seignor Fabritio) did ulually 
place the valianceſt of theirSoldiers, in the Front,and in the rear of the Army ; 
conceiving it neceſſary to have thoſe in the Van who would begin che Fight bravely, and 
ſuch in the Rear as would bravely maintain it. And as Coſmo began this Diſcourſe with a 

reat deal of Prudence, ſo Battiſta may finiſh it with the ſame; Luigi and I having born 
. brunt in the middle as well as we could; and ſeeing hitherto every man has taken his 
part willingly, I do not think Battiſa will refuſe. 

Battiſta: Hitherto 1 have ſuffered ry ſelf to be governed, and am reſolved to do fo for 
the future; let me defire you therefore Seignor Fabritio to purſue your Diſcourſe, and hold 
us excuſed, if we interrupt you with theſe kind of Demands. | 

Fabr. As I told you before, you do me a wy great kindneſs, for this interruption;and 
changing of Perſons, rather refreſhes than troubles my fancy: But to follow our buſineſs, 
I ſay, that it is now high time that we _ our Army into its Quarters, for you know 
every thing deſires reſt, and ſecurity; for to repoſe without ſecurity, is not properly to 
repoſe. I do fancy you would rather have had me lodg'd my Army firſt, and march'd and 
fought them afterwards, but we have done quite contrary, and indeed not wichout neceſ. 
{ity ; for being to ſhow how an Army in a march was to quit that Form, and put it ſelf in- 
to a pom to Fight, it was neceſlary firſt to ſhow how they were to be drawn up for a 
Battel. But to return, I ſay, that if you would have your Camp ſafe, you muſt have it 
ſtrong, and well ordered : The diſcretion of the General puts it in good order, but it is Art 
- or Situation that makes it defenſible and ſtrong. The Grecians were ſo curious iti this 
Point, that they would never encamp but where there was ſome River, or Wood, or Bank, 
or other natural Rampart to defend them : But the Romans ſtood not ſo much upon the 
ſtrength of the Situation, as their own ways of Fortification, nor would they ever encatnp, 
but where according totheir own Diſcipline they could draw up their Army. For this rea- 
ſon the Romans obſerved one conſtant form in their Encampments; for they would tather 
make the ſituation of the place comply with their Methods, than permit their Cuſtoms, ' 
comply 
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. comply with the Situation ; but with the Grecians it was otherwiſe, becauſe following the 
condition and form of the place, it was neceſſary that they varied the manner of their 
Encampment, and che form of their Camp. The Rowan: therefore where the ſituation was 
weak, ſupplied it by Art and Induſtry : And becaule in this Diſcourſe I have propoſed the 
Reman: for a Pretidevt, I ſhall not leave them in my manner of Encampment, nevertheleſs 
] ſhall nor follow their Practice in every thing, but picking and ſelecting ſuch parts as I 
think moſt agreeable to our times, I have told you often how the Romans 1n their Con- 
fular Armies had wo Legions of Romans, conliſting of about i 1000 Foot, and 600 Horſe ; 
they had moreover about 1 1900 more Foot, ſent 1n by their Friends and Aſlies to their af- 
filtance : b'it this was a Rule, their Auxihacies never exceeded the number of the Legions, 
unleſs t-were in Horſe, and in them they were not fo curious. I have cold you hkewiſe 
how 1n all caerr Barrels their Legions were placed in the middle, and their Auxiharies in 
the Flanks, and ur was the ſame 1n their Encampments as you may read in ſuch Authors as 
make any mention of their Hiſtory : I will not therefore be ſo exact in my Relation, I ſhall 
content my ſelf only to tell you 1n what Order I would lodge my Army at preſent, and 
you will underſtand by that what I have borrowed from the Romans, You know that 1n 
imication of their Legions I have taken ewo Battalions conliſting of 6000 Foot, and 300 
Horſe of Service for the 5atrahon ; you know into what Companies, into what Arms, and 
into what Names I divided them. You know how in ordering my Army to march and to 
Fight, I have {ud nothing of more men, only what was to be done, was to be done by 
doubling ther Ranks, not by any remforcement of men. But being now to ſhew you the 
manner of Encamping, | think 1t not convenient to ſtick to my two Battalions, but to unite 
our whole Army, compoled according to the Model of the Romans of two Battalions, 
and as many Auxiliaries, which I do the rather, that the torm of our Camp may be the 
more compleat, by the reception of a compleat Army ; which-4n my other demonſtrations 
L have nt thought alrogether ſo neceſſary. Being therefore to lodge a compleat Army of 
24000 Foot, and two thouſand Horles of ſervice, to be divided into four Battalions, (two 
of Natives, and two of Strangers ) I would take this way. 


— 


CHAP. IL 
The Form of a Camp. 


Fabr. [1] Aving found a place convenient tor my Camp, I would ſet up my Standard 
{ 4 1m che midſt of a ſquare of fhicy yards deep. The four (1des of that Square ſhould 
reſp?& the four quarters of the V Vorld, and lok Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. In this 
Square | would ſzt up the Generals Pavilion : and becauſe I think it diſcreet, and in part 
the praftice of the Ancients, 1 would divide my men which carry Arms, from them who 
have none ; and thoſe who are free, trom thule who are incumbred. All or the greateſt 
part of my arm'd men 1 would lodge cowards the Eaſt ; my men that were diſarm'd and 
mcumbred, L would lodge towards the Welt, making my Front towards the Eaſt, and my 
Rear towaids the Welt ; and the North and South ſhould be my Flanks. To diſtinguiſh the 
quarters of thoſe which bore Arms, 1 would take this courle, I would draw a Line from 
the Standard towards the Eaſt of 60 yards long. Then I would draw ewo other Lines, 
( with the h:{t in the nuddle)) of the ſame length, but each of them at a diſtance of fifteen 
yards from the firit ; at che end of theſe Lines 1 would have my Eaſtern Port, and the ſpace 
berwixt che ewo outward Lines ſhould make a Street which ſhould go from the Gate to the 
G:neral's Quarters, and take up a ſpace of thirty yards 1n breadth, and 630 in length, ( for 
the General's Quarter would cake up fitty ) and this ſhould be called che General's Street. 
Then L would caulc another Street to be drawn out from North to South, and it ſhould paſs 
by the end of the General's Steer, not far from the General's Quarter towards the Eaſt, 
which ſhould contain 11 lengeh x 250 yards, ( for it ſhould take up all the breadth of the 
Camp.) and be called the Creſs-+freet. Having del1gn'd the General's Quarters,and theſe 
two Streets, I would mark out Quarters for the two Battalions that were my own Subjects, 
and one of them 1 would diſpoſe on the right hand of the General's Street, and the other 
on the lefr. Andthen paſling over the Crols-ſtreet, I would affign 32 Lodgments on the 
lztt hand of the General's ſtreer, and as many on the right, leaving betwixt the {xxteenth and 
leventeenth Lodgment a ſpace of thirty yards wide, asa traverſe way to pals thorow all the 
Lodgments of the Battalion, 1 would lodge the Captains of the men at Arms at the front 
; Of tholerwo orders of Lodgments which join yp the Croſs-ſtreet, and their men at Arms , 
tt ens 
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the fifteen Lodgments that are nextthem ; ſo as every Lodgment ſhould contain ten men 
at Arms, the whole number that I have allotted to each Battalion, being an hundred and 
fifty. The Captains Lodgments ſhould be forty yards wide, and ten in length ; and you 
muſt take notice that when I ſay wide, [ mean from North to South ; and when long, from 
Eaſt to V Veſt. The lodgment for the private men at Arms ſhould be fifteen yards long, and 
thicty wide. In the other fifreen Lodgments which tollow on both ,fides of the Streer, 
( which begin at the traverſe way, and ſhould have the ſame allowance of Ground as I haye 
given you tothe other) I would diſpoſe my Light-horſe. And becauſe there are likewiſe 
of them belonging to each Battalia 150, I would pur ten of them into each of the fifteen 
Lodgments and the {ixteenth I would reſerve for the Captain with the ſame ſpace of Ground 
as is allowed to the Captain of the men at Arms; and fo the Lodgments of the Horſe of the 
two Battalions ſhould come down to the middle of the General's Streer, and be a dire&ion 
eo the quartering of the Foot, as I ſhall ſhew. You have ſeen how I have lodged the 300 
Horſe of both Battalions, with their Officers in 32 Lodgments ſer up near the Genera! 
Street, and beginning at the Crolſs-ſtreet; and how betwixt the fixteenth and the (even. 
teenth there was reſerved a ſpace of thirty yards to make a Croſs-way. Being therefore 
co lodge the twenty Batralias or Companies in the two ordinary Bacralions, I would ap. 
point Lodgments for every two Battalias behind the Lodgments of the Horſe, and they 
ſhould each of them contain in length 15 yards, and in breadch thirty, according to the 
dimenſions of the Horſe-lodgment, and they ſhould be fo clole that they ſhould couch one 
another. 

In the firſt Lodgment on cach ſide butting upon the Crols-ſtreet, I would lodge the Cap- 
tain of each Company over againſt the Lodgment of the Captain of the men at Arms: 
and this Lodgment alone ſhould be ewenty yards wide, and ten long. In the other fifteen 
Lodgments which ſucceed on both fides as far as the traverſe. way, I would quarter a Com- 
pany of Foot, which being 459; ſhould be diſpoſed 3o ro a Lodgment, The other 15 
Lodgments ſhould be ſet up on each fide by the Lodgments of the Light- horſe, with the ſame 
dimenſions of Ground ; and on each fide I would place a Barttalia ot Foot. 

In the laſt Lodgment on each fide I would place the Captain of the Company, ( right 
over againſt the Captain of the Light horſe ) with a ſpace of cen yardsin length, and ewen- 
ty in breadth: and ſo theſe two firſt ranks of Lodgments would be halt Horſe, and half 
Foot: but becauſe (as I ſaid before) theſe Horſes are all Horſes of ſervice, which have no 
proper Perſons either to dreſs or feed them, I would have the Foot which are quartered 
behind, obliged to look to them, and for ſo doing they ſhould be exempt from other Du- 
ties in the Camp ; and this was the Method of the Romans. After this 1 would leave a 
ſpace of thirty yards on each {1de, which ſhould make Streets, and be called, one of them, 
» 2 firſt Street on the left hand, and the other the firſt Street on the right. I would then 
on each fide ſet up another row of 32 Lodgments, with their backs one to the other, with 
the ſame ſpaces as I affigned to the other; and having ſeparated ſixteen of them, ( as with 
the reſt ) to make a traverſe-way, I would dilpole in each fide forir Companies with their 
Captains at the head of them, and other Officers in the Rear. After I had left on both 
fides a diſtance of thirty yards for a way, which on one fide ſhould be called the ſecond 
Street on the right Hand, and on the other fide the ſecond Street on the left Hand ; I would 
ſet up another rank of 32 Lodgments with the ſame diſtances and ſeparations, where [ 
would lodge on each fide four Companies with their Officers : and by doing this, all the 
Cavalry, and the Companies of both the Battahons would be lodged in three rows of 
Lodgments, and the General's Quarter in the middle. The two Battalions of Auxiliaries 
(having made them to conſiſt of the ſame number of men) I would quarter on both 
fides of the two ordinary Battalions, with the ſame number of Rows, and in the ſame or- 
der as they, placing firſt one order of Lodgments conſiſting half of Horle, and half of Foot, 
diſtant from the next Order thirty Foot, which diſtance ſhould make a Street, and be called 
on one fide, the third Street on the right Hand : and on the other fide, the third Street on 
the left Hand. And then I would make on each {ide two more rows of Lodgments with 
the ſame diſtances and diſtin&tions as in the Lodgments of the other Battalions, which 
ſhould make two other Streets, and be called according to their number, and the hand on 
which they are placed ; ſo that this whole Army will be lodged in twelve double rows of 
Lodgments, and there will be thirteen Streets, reckoning the General's Street,and the Croſs: 
ſtreet: when I have delign'd my circumference, and appointed my Lodgments for my tour 
Battalions, 1 would leave a ſpace betwixt the Lodgments and the Trenches of an hundred 
yards broad, which ſhould go round my Camp : and if you compute all the ſpaces, you 
will find that from the middle of the General's Lodgment, to the Eaſt Gate, are 680 vards. 
There are two other ſpaces, one from the General's Quarter to the South Gare, and _ 
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other from the ſame place to the North-gate, each of them 635 yards commencing at the 
Center. Subſtrafting afterwards trom each of theſe ſpaces fifty yards from the General squar- 
ter, and five and forty more on each fide for a P;azz4, and thirty yards for a Street that di- 
vides each of the {aid ſpaces in the middle ; and an hundred yards round betwixt the Lodg- 
ments and the Trenches ; there remains on all {1des for Lodgments a ſpace of four hundred 
yards wide, and an hundred long, meaſuring the length wichthe ſpace which is taken up by 
the General's Quarter; then dividing the faid length in the nddle, there will be on each 
fide of the General's forty Lodgments,in length fifty yards,and ewenty wide, which in all will 
be $0, in which the General Officers of the Battalions ſhould be quartered ; the Treafu- 
rers, the Maſtres de Campe, and all ſuch as have any Office in the Army, leaving ſome ſpaces 
empty for Strangers, or ſuch Voluntiers as follow the V Vars meerly out of afte&tion to the 
General : on the back-{ide ot the General's Quarters 1 would make a Street from South 
to North thirty yards broad, and it ſhould be called Front-ffreer, and run along all the $o 
Lodgments aboveſaid. From this Front-ſtreet, by the General's Quarter | would have ano- 
ther Street that ſhould go from thence to the V Veſt-gare, thirty yards wide, anſwering 
both for fituation and length to the General's Street, and it ſhould be called the Piazza- 
freet. Having ſetcled thele two Streets, 1 would order a Piazza or Market-place, and it 
ſhould be at the end of the Pjazza-ſtreet over aganſt the General's Lodging, and not far 
from the Frone-ſtreet, I would have it ſquare, and every ſquare to contain 121 yards: 
on the right and left hand of this Market-place I would have two rows of Lodgments, each 
of them double, and conſiſting of eight Lodgments, in length twelve yards, and in breadth 
thirty : fo that on each fide of the Piazza 1 would have fixteen Lodgments, with that in 
the middle, fo that in all they would be 32; in which I would place thoſe Horſe which re- 
main undiſpoſed of, that belong to the Auxiliary Squadrons : it theſe would not be (uf- 
ficient to receive them, I would conſign them ſome of the Lodgments about the General's 
Quarters, eſpecially thoſe which look towards the Trenches. It remains now that we lodge 
the Pikes, and the Velites extraordinary which I have affigned to each Battalion, which as 
you know conliſted ( belides the ten Companies) of a thouſand Pikes extraordinary, and 
five hundred Velites. So that the two Battalions had 2000 Pikes extraordinary, and 1000 
Velites extraordinary, and the Auxiliaries had the ſame, ſo that we have ſtill 6000 Foot to 
lodge, which 1 would diſpoſe in that part toward the V Veſt, and along the Ditch. From 
the end of the Front-ſtreet towards the North, leaving a ſpace of 100 yards betwixt that 
and the Ditch, I would have a row of five double Lodgments, which ſhould contain in 
length all of them 75 yards, and 6o in breadth : ſo as when the breadth 1s divided, there 
ſhall belong to each Lodgment 15 yards in length, and thirty in breadth; and becauſe there 
will be but cen Lodgments 1n this Rank, there {hall be lodged 309 Foor, 30 in a Lodment. 
After that, leaving a ſpace of 31 yards; I would fer up in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame diſtances another row of tive double Lodgments, and after that another, till they came 
to be five rows of five double Lodgments, in all fifty, placed ina right Line from the North, 
all of chem ten yards from the Fols, and ſhould entertain 1500 Foor. Turning then to- 
wards the V Veſt gate, in all that ſpace from them to the ſaid Gate, would have tive othec 
double Orders, in che ſame manner, and with the ſame ſpaces, ( but with a diſtance of bur 
I5 yards from one row to another ) where I would lodge 15:0 Foot more. And fo all the 
Velues, and Pikes extraordmary ot both the proper Battalions ſhould be lodged from the 
North-gate to the Weſt-gate; according to the turning of the Trenches, and ſhould be di- 
ſribured 1nto 100 Lodgments in ten rows, ten Lodgments in a row. The Pikes and the 
Velites extraordinary of the ewo Auxiliary Battalions thould be lodged in the ſame man- 
ner betwixt the Weſt-gate and the South,as the Trenches incline in ten rows,ten Lodgments 
in a row, as [ ſaid of the other : the Captains or their Lieucenancs may take ſuch Quarters 
as they think moſt convenient on that fide towards the Trenches, The Artillery I would 
diſpoſe every where upon the Banks of the Trenches, and in all the other (pace which re- 
mains towards the V Veſt I would beſtow all the Baggage, and Servants, and impediments of 
the Army, By impediments you muſt underſtand ( and you know it very well ) the Anci- 
ents intended all their train, and whatever elle was neceſſary for an Army, befides the Sol- 
diers, as Carpenters, Smiths, Shoomakers, Engineers, and Cannoneers, (though theſe in- 
deed might be numbred among the Soldiers) Butchers with their Beels and their Muttons, 
Cooks, Paſtry-men, and all that prepared meat for the Army ; and in ſhort, all other pro- 
feflions which followed the Camp tor ſubliſtence : they reckoned hikewiſe among them all 
the Carriages for publick Provitions, and Arms, 1 would not make any particular diſtin&ion 
of Lodgments, only L would order the Streets ſo as that they might not be taken up by 
them. As to the other ſpaces betwixt the Streets, which would be four in all, I would con- 
fign them in general coall che ſaid lmpediments, that is, one to the Butchers, another - 
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the Artificers and Maſters of ſeveral Profeflions; a third to the Carriages for Proviſions ; a 
fourth for the Carriages for Arms. The Streets that | would have letr tree, ſhould be the 
Street to the Piazzs; the Front-ſtreet, and another Street called -the Middle-ſreer, which 
ſhould begin in the North, and paſs thorow the middle of the Marker-ſtreet (or Street to 
the Fiazza) towards the South, which on the Weſt fide ſhould do the fame ſervice as the 
Traverle-{treet does on the Eaſt. And beſides this, [ would have another Back-ftreer alon 
by the Lodgments of the Pikes and the Yelites extraordinarz, and, I would have all thele 
Streets thirty ſpaces wide. The Artillery I would place atterward upon the Trenches an 
the hinder part of the Camp. 

Battiſta. I do acknowledge my ignorance, nor do I think it reproachtul where it is na 
my profeffion to be otherwiſe : neverthelels I am very well pleaſed with your Order, only 
I would defire you co relfolve me two Doubts: one 1s, while you make the Streets and the 
ſpaces about the Lodgments ſo large; the other ( which troubles me moſt ) is, how you 
would employ the ſpaces which you deſign for the Lodgments. 

Fabr. You muſt underſtand 1 aflign 3o yards to the breadth of the Streets, that a Bartalia 
of Foot may march together a-brealt ; tor (if you remember) | told you ofcen char each 
Company took up1n breadth berwixt 25 and 3> yards. That the ſpace betwixethe Trench 
and the Lodgments ſhould be 100 yards broad,is very neceffary for drawing up ot the Batta- 
lias, managing the Artillery, conveying and diſpoting of the Booty, betfides the conveni- 
ence of retiring upon occaſion, and making new Ramparts, and new Intrenchments with- 
in. Moreover, the Lodgments are better at that diſtance from the Trenches, as being farther 
from Fire-works and other things which an Enemy might caſt in among them : -as to your 
ſecond Demand, I donot intend that every ſpace that 1 have deſigned for a Lodgment ſhould 
be covered wich one Tent, or one Pavilion only, but that jt ſhould be employed as 1s moſt 
commodious for thoſe whoare to lodge there with more or tewer Tents as they pleale, pro- 
vided they do not exceed their allowance of Ground. - 

To.make a juſt diſtribution of thele Lodgments, you muſt have Perſons that are well 
versd and experienced in that Afﬀair, and good Archite&s, who as ſoon as the General has 
made choice of his place, can immediately put it into Form, diſtribute the Lodgments by 
dividing the Streets, and diſtinguiſhing the places tor the ſeveral Lodgments with a Cord 
and Pikes thruſt inco the Ground, with ſo much dexterity, that all things ſhall be preſently 
in order. And if you would prevent contuſion, you muſt turn your Camp always one 
way, thatevery man may know in what Street, and in what Quarter he may find his Tent. 
This muſt be obſervable in all times and places, and in ſuch manner that it may ſeem a mo- 
ving City, which, wherever it moves, carries with it the ſame Gates, the ſame Streets, the 
ſame Houſes, and the ſame Figure; which is a thing thac cannot be practiſed by thoſe who 
make choice of Places ot natural ſtrength, for they muſt trame their Camp according to 
the variety of the Sicuarion. But the Romans fortified their Camps wich Trenches, and 
Ramparts, and Mounts; for they lett a good ſpace round about their Camp, and before it 
they made a Ditch commonly {1x yards wide, and three yards deep. They made thele ſpaces 
greater or leſs, according to the time which they delign'd to Ray there, or according to 
their apprehenſioh of the Enemy : for my own part 1 would not enclole my Camp with 
Stoccadoes, unleſs I intended co winter in it: I would have my Trench and my Parapet 
not leſs than theirs, bur bigger upon occaſion. Upon every Corner and fide of the Camp l[ 
would raiſe a kind of Halt moon, from whence my Arnullery might play, and flank any Ene- 
my that ſhould attempt the Ditch. In this Exerciſe, to underitand how co mark out a Camp, 
your men are to be trained frequently, and your other Officers are by practice to be made 
ready in deſigning, and your Soldiers are dexterous in knowing their own Quarters, nor 
1s there any great difficulty 1n it, as I ſhall ſhew elfe-where, tor at preſent I thall paſs 
_ Guards o the Camp, becauſe without them all the other pains and Punctiho's would 

vain. 

Battiſta. Before you proceed to the Guards, I would be informed when you would 
piech your Camp near your Enemy, what Method you would uſe ; tor [ cannot imagine 
that you ſhould have time enough to do it without niamteſt danger. | 

Fabr. You muſt know no man encamps near an Enemy, but he who is deſirous to 
tghe whenever the Enemy will give you opportunity ; and when the Enemy 1s diſpoſed to 
it as well as he, the danger 15 no more than ordinary; for two parts of the Army are 
drawn out to tight, and the third orders the Camp. In this cale the Romans committed 
the fortification and ordering of their Camp to the Triaric : whilſt the Principes and Ha- 
ftati ſtaod to their Arms. And this they did, becauſe the Triariz being to fight the laſt, had 
time, (if the Enemy advanced) to leave their work, ſtand to cheir Arms, and fa!l every 
man into hus place. 
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You , if you would imitate the Romans, muſt cauſe your Camp to be made by 
the Battalias in your Rear, which aie inſtead of the Triarisz but now to the Guards of 


the Camp- 


CHAP. IIL 


Of the ſeveral Watches and Guard about the Camp. 


Fabr. Þ Do not remember in Hiſtory to have found that the Ancients for the ſecurity of 

the Camp in the Night, did ever make uſe of Our-guards or Sentinels without 
the Ditches, as we do now. Thereaſon, as I take it, was becauſe they thought the Army 
thereby might be eafily ſurprized, by the difficulty of diſcerning their Sentinels, and Scouts ; 
befides their Sentinels might be over-powred or corrupted by the Enemy, fo thar to rely 
upon them either 1n part or in whole, they concluded would be dangerous: wherefore all 
their Guards were within their Trenches, placed with ſuch diligence and exactnels, that 
it was no leſs than death for any man to deſert his Poſt, How theſe Guards were diſpoſed 
by them, I think it unneceſſary to relate, becauſe if you have not ſeenit already, you may do 
it when you pleaſe : only this I ſhall cell you in ſhort what I woulddo in the Cale. I would 
have every Night one third of the Army in Arms, and of them a fourth part upon the 
Guard, diſtributed all along the works, and in all convenient places quite thorow the 
Camp: with a main Guard in each of the four quarters of your Camp, of which a party 
ſhould remain conſtantly upon the Guard, and -another party ſhould Petrole from one 
Quarter to another. And this Order I would uſe likewiſe in the day-time, if my Enemy 
was near. As for giving the Word, and changing it every Night, and other things. which 
are obſervable 1n the ike Caſes, I ſhall paſs them by as notorious and known. One thing 
only I ſhall mention, as being of importance, and chat: which. brings much advantage to 
any man that uſes it, and as much diſadvantage where 1t 15 neglected, 


CHAP. IV. 


To obſerve who goes and comes to the Camp. 


Fabr. HE who would be ſecure in his Camp, is to require notice with great exa&neſs 

of all Strangers that lodge in his Camp, and to have a ſtrit account of all 
goers and comers : and this is no hard matter to' do, if the Tents be but viewed all along as 
they ſtand in their Orders; becaule every Lodgment has its preciſe and definitive number, 
and when you find them more or leſs than their proportion, let them be examined and 
puniſhed. He who obſerves this courle exactly, ſhall keep the Enemy from pradtifing 
your Officers, (at leaſt without great difficulty ) or from having knowledge of your affairs. 
Had not the Romans been very exact obſervers of this courle, Claudius Nero ( when Han 
mbal lay fo near him ) could never have ſtole fo privately trom his Camp in Lucania, and 
have marched into /2 Marca, and back again, betore Hannibal had miſled him. 


CHAP. V. 


Of Military Juſtice, and the Methods uſed by the Ancients in the 
puniſhment of Offenders. 


Fabr. UT it 15 not enough to contrive good Orders, unleſs they be ſtrictly obſerved, for 
ſeverity 1s no where fo requiſite as in an Army: wherefore to keep your Soldiers 
to their duty, ſtrict and ſevere Laws are to be made, and they are to be executed as ſtrictly : 
The Romans puniſhed it with death to be abſent from the Guard, when it was a mans 
duty to be there, lt wasno lels capital to abandon the place affigned him in Battel, To 
carry any thing privately out of his Quarters. To boaſt and appropriate to himſelt ſome 
great Exploit, which he never did. To fight without the General's Order. To throw 
away ones Arms in fear, If atany time ut happened a whole Troop or Company had of- 


fended 
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fended in that nature, they were all put to death, bur an imburſation was made of their 
Names, and drawing them out by Lots, every tenth man was executed. And this way of 
Decimation was uſed, that though all were not actually ſenſible, yer all might be afftrighted. 
But becauſe where the Puniſhments are great, the Rewards ought tobe proportionable, that 
men may be as well encouraged as deterred,they ordained Recompences for every remark. 
able Exploit. Asto him who in the Fight, ſaved the life of a Citizen. Hewho firſt (cal' 
the VValls of an Enemies Town. He who firſt entred into the Enemies Camp. Hewho 
wounded or killed the Enemies General, or diſmouted him from his Horſe. By this 
means no fignal A& was performed, but it was recompenced by the Conſul, and applauded 
publickly by the reſt : and thoſe who received any of theſe Prizes for any generous AR, 
( beſides the Glory and Fame which they acquired among their fellow Soldiers ) when they 
returned home into their Country, they exhibited them to the view of their Relations and 
Friends, and were received with great Acclamation. It is not then to be admired if that 
People Extended its Empire fo far, being ſo far in their Diſcipline, and in the obſervation 
of their Puniſhments and Rewards, towards ſuch as by the generolity of their Aions had 
mericed the one, or by their Offences the other; of which things | am of Opinion the 
greateſt pare ſhouldsbe obſerved now. I think it not amilsto mention one of their puniſh. 
ments, and it was this, The Criminal being convi&t before the Tribune or Conſul, was by 
him ſtrook'gently over the ſhoulders with a Rod, after which the MalefaRor had libertyto 
run, but. as he had liberty eo run, fo the reſt of the Soldiers had liberty to kill him if the 
could; ſo that immediately ſome threw ſtones at him, ſome Darts, ſome ſtroke him wich 
their Swords, ſome with one thing, ſome with another, fo that his life was but ſhort, for 
ſeldom any eſcaped, and thoſe who did eſcape could not return to their Houſes, but with 
ſo much ignominy and ſcandal, that they had much better have died. This fort of Puniſh- 
mentis in ſome meaſure uſed ſtill by the Sw:zzers who cauſe thoſe who are condemned, to 
paſs thorow the Pikes, which 1s a puniſhment well contrived, and moſt commonly well 
executed; for he who would order things ſo that a man fhould not fide, or defend a Male 
factor, cannot do better, than to make him an Inſtrument of his Puniſhment ; becauſe with 
another reſpe& he favours, and with another appetite he deſires his Puniſhment; when he 
is Executioner himſelf, than when the execution is committed to another. To the end 
then that a Malefa&tor may not be favoured by the People, nor upheld in his Offence, the 
beſt remedy is to refer him to their Judgment. To confirm this, the Example of Manliu 
Capitolinzs may be brought, who being accuſed by the Senate, was defended by the People, 
till they were made Judges ; but when his caſe fell once into their Cognizance, and they 
were made Arbitrators in the Buſineſs, they condemned him to Death. This then is the 
true way of puniſhing, to prevent Seditions, and execute Juſtice, Bur becaule neither fear 
of the Law, nor reverence to men was ſufficient to _ Soldiers to their Duties, and to a 
juſt obſervation of their Diſcipline, the Ancients added the fear and authority of God. For 
this cauſe they made their Soldiers to ſwear with great Ceremony and Solemnity co preſerve 
their Diſcipline, that if they tranſgreſsd they might be in danger not only of humane 
Laws; but divine Juſtice, endeayouring by all induſtry to poſlels them with Principles of 
Religion, however they werefalſe. 

Battiſta. 1 pray ſatishe me whether the Romans permitted any Women in their Armies, 
and whether they ſuffered their Soldiers to Game, as we do now a-days in ours? 


 — —_——__ 


CHAP. VI. 


The Ancients had neither Women, nor Gaming in their Armies; and 
of the manner how they diſcamp'd. 


Fabr. Ef Romans allowed neither the one nor the other, and indeed it required no 

great difficulty to prevent them ; for to ſpeak truth, the Exerciſes to which they 
kept the Soldiers conſtantly, either in Parties, or together were ſo many that they had no 
time either for dalliance or play, nor tor any thing elſe that could make them nuutinous or 
unſerviceable. 

Battiſta. VVhat you ſay pleaſes me very well : But pray tell me when your Army Dil- 
camps, what Orders do you obſerve ? 

Battiſfa. The General's Trumpet ſounds three times : The firſt ſound they take down 
the Tents, and the Pavillions, and pack them up: The ſecond ſound they load their 
Sumpters; and the third they march in the ſame Order as I ſaid before, with their Baggage 

an 
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and Train behind every Battalia, and che Legions in the midſt. Then the Auxiliary Bat- 
talion moves, and 1ts Baggage and Train after ic, and a fourth part of the common Bag- 
gage and Train, which ſhould confiſt of all thoſe who were lodged in either of the quarters, 
which I have ſhown before in the deſcription of my Camp. V Vherefore it was convenient 
that each of the ſaid quarters ſhould be afligned to a Battalion, that uponthe motion of che 
Army every man might know in what place he was to march. So that every Battalion was 
to march with ics own Baggage, and a fourth pare of the common Baggage behind it, and 
this was the manner which the Roman Army obſerved in its march, as you may underſtand 
by what we have ſaid, | 

Battiſta. Tell us, I beſeech you, in the placing of their Camps, did the Romans uſe any 
Cuſtoms beſides what you have related? 


— 


GHAP., VIE 


The ſafety and health of a Camp is to be regarded, and it is 
by no means to be beſteged. 


Fabr. __ tell you again that the Romans in their Encampments, were ſo conſtant to 

their old Method, that to retain that chey applied themſelves with incredible di- 
ligence, not regarding what pains, or what trouble 1t required; But two things they 
obſerved with a curiolity more than ordinary ; one was to place their Camp in an Air that 
was healthful and freſh. And the other was to place it where the Enemy might not eafily 
beliege them, or cut off their Proviſions. To avoid the unhealthfulneſs of the place they 
avoided all fenny and boggy Places, or where ths Wind was cold and unwholſom, which 
unwholſomnels they did not ſo much compute from the {ituation of the Place, as from the 
complexion of the Inhabicants, and when they found them ſwarthy or blowſy, they never 
encamped there. As tothe other thing, never to be beliegedor a pes wo an Enemy : 
you muſt conſider the nature of the Place both where your Friends are placed, and where 
your Enemies; and then co make your conjeure whether you canbe belieged or no. It is 
neceſſary therefore a General be very skiltul in the fituation of the Country, and that he 
have thoſe about him who underſtand it as well as he. Beſides this, there 1s another way 
of preventing Diſeaſes, and that is by providing that no diſorder be uſed in your Army : 
for to keep it ſound and 1n healch, the way is that your Army ſleep in Tents; that they 
be lodged as often as may be under Trees that are ſhady, ( where they may have firing to 
dreſs their Meat) that they may not be obliged ro march in the heat. Sothat in the Sum- 
mer-time you muſt diſlodge them before day, and have a care in the Winter that they march 
not in the Snow, nor upon the Ice, without the convenience of Fires. That they want 
not necelſ{ary Cloaths, nor be conſtrained to drink ill Water ; you muſt command the Phy- 
ficians of the Army to have a particular care of thoſe who are fick, for a General will find 
himſelf overlaid, when he is at once to contend with an Enemy and a Diſeaſe. But of 
all Remedies, nothing 1s ſo powertul as Exerciſe, and therefore it was a Cuſtom 
among the Ancients co exercile them continually. Think then of what importance 
Exerciſe 1s, when in the Camp it keeps you Sound, and in the Field it makes you 


Victorious. 


— — -— -————— -- 


CHAP. VIE 


Direftions as to Provijcons. 


Fabr, S to Famine, you muſt nc4only have a care that the Enemy cannot cut off your 

Proviſions ; but you muſt confider from what place you may be ſupplied, and 
ſee that what you have already be not imbezzled. It 1s convenient therefore that you have 
with you always a months Proviſion before-hand, and then you are to oblige your Neigh- 
bours and Friends to furniſh you daily with more. You muſt likewiſe have a good Maga- 
zine for Ammunition, in a ſtrong Place, which 1s to be diſtributed with great care, giving 
every man a reaſonable proportion every day, and keep ſuch an Eye over it, that want of it 
may occalion no diſorder : for in matters of War every thing elſe may be repaired in time, 


but Hunger the longer it laſts will the more certainly deſtroy you. Nor will any Rnomp 
taac 
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that can maſter you with Famine, ever ſeek to attack you with his Arms ; becauſe though 
the Victory be not ſo honourable, it is more eafie and ſecure. | | 

That Army therefore in which Juſtice is not obſerved : That Army which ſquanders and 
conſumes laviſhly as it pleaſes, cannot ſo well barricado, or fortifie its Camp, but that 
Famine will find the way in ; for where Juſtice 1s negle&ed, Victuals is not conſtantly ſup. 
plied 3 and where Soldiers are laviſh and profuſe, though chey have plenty, it is quickly 
conſumed : For this cauſe among the Ancients 1t was commanded that the Soldiers ſhould 
eat what was given them, and at a prefixed time, for no Soldier durſt eat but when the 
General went to Dinner ; but every body knows how little this 1s obſerved in our days, 
and if then the Soldiers might be juſtly term'd ſober and orderly, they may now with az 
much Juſtice be ſaid to be licentious and debauched. 

Battiſta, When you began firſt to order your Camp, you told us you would not confine 
your ſelf co two Battalions, but take four, that you might ſhew us how a juſt and com- 
pleat Army was to be lodg'd: I defire therefore that you would ſatishe me in two things : 
One is, when I have either more or leſs than four Battalions, how I am to diſpole of them. 
The other is, what number of Soldiers would ſuffice you, to expe, and engage any Ene- 
my whatever. 


Cr EEC —— 


CHAP. IX. 


How to lodge more or leſs than four Battalions, and what number of men 
is ſufficient to make head againſt an Enemy, be he as numerous as 


he may. 


Fabr, { by your firſt Demand I anſwer, that be your Army compoſed of more or leſs than 

four or {ix thouſand men, you may increaſe or lefſen their Lodgments as you 
_ and in the ſame manner, you may proceed to leſs or more in infinitum : Neverthe- 
eſs when the Romans join'd two Conſular Armies together, they made two Camps, and 
turned the places of the unarmed men one againſt the other. 

To your ſecond Demand I reply, That the ordinary Roman Army conliſted of about 
24000 men, but when by accident they were over-preſſed with numbers, they never ex- 
ceeded 50200, with this number they oppoſed 20-000 Gauls which aſſaulted them after 
their fl VVar with the Carthaginians ; with this number they oppoled themſelves againſt 
Hannibal : and you muſt obſerve that the Romans and the Greeks always carried on their 
VVars with a few men, fortitying themſelves wich their good Order, and the excellence 
of their Diſcipline z whereas the Eaſtern and Weſtern Nations did all by their multitudes, 
but the Weſtern People performed all by their natural fury, and the Eaſtern by their ſub- 
miſtion and obedience to their King. In Greece and in 7taly where their natural fury, and 
their natural reverence to their King was not fo great, ut was neceſſary to apply themſelves 
to Diſcipline, which was of ſuch efficacy, that it has made a ſmall Army prevail againſt 
the fury and natural obſtinacy of a greater. I ay thereforethat if you would imitate the 
Romans and the Greeks, you are not to exceed the number of 50000 men, but rather to 
be fewer, becauſe more do but breed confuſion, and hinder the Order and Diſcipline that 
you have learn'd. Pyrrbas uſed ordinarily to ſay, that with 15000 men he would go thorow 
the V Vorld. 

But let us paſs now to another part of our Diſcipline. 


CR eee ett i . es ——_—_—_—— A ———— — 


CHAP. X. 


Certain Artifices, and Adveriiſements of War. 


Fabritio. WE have gained a Battel with our Army, and ſhown moſt of the Accidents 
which may-happen in it; V Ve have cauſed it to march, and dilcourled 

with what 1impediments it might be incumbercd in its march,and at length we have brought 
it into its Camp, where it is to take not only a little repoſe after its travel and fatigues, 
but confider and deliberate how it 15to finiſh the V Var. For in the Camp many things are 
tranſacted, eſpecially there being an Enemy in the Field, and Towns to be luſpected, of 
which 1t is good to ſecure your ſelf, and to reduce ſuch as are in hoſtihty, Ir 1s neceſſary 
therefore 
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therefore to come to ſome demonſtrations, and pals theſe difficulties with the ſame glorv 
and honour with which we have proceeded thus far. To deſcend therefore to particulars, 
1 fay, that if many People or Perſons have any thing in Controverhe berwixt them to your 
advantage, and their own detriment, ( as it they thould beat down the V Valls of their City, 
or ſend ſeveral of their Citizens into bamiſhment ) you muſt Cajole them in ſuch manner 
that none of them may think it has any relation to them, to the end that neither of them 
relieving one another, they may all of them be oppreſſed without remedy ; or elſe you muſt 
command all of them what they are to do the ſame day, that each of them believing him- 
{elf particularly commanded, may think rather of obeying than looking out for a Remedy ; 
and by that means your Commands be executed without ſedition or diſorder. If you ſuſpect 
the fidelity of a People, and would aſſure your ſelf of them, and ſurprize them unawares, 
you cannot do better than ro communicate ſome deſign with them, defire their aſſiſtance, 
and prerend to ſome farther Enterprize, without the leaſt ombrage or ſuſpition of them : 
and by doing fo, ( not imagining you have any jealouſie of him ) he will negle& his own 
defence, and give you opportunuy of effeting your deſigns. 

If you ſuſpe& that there 15 any body in your Army that gives advice of your Deſigns 
tothe Encmy ; the beſt way to make your advantage of his Treachery, is, to impart ſome 
things to him which you never intend to do; and to conceal what you intend ; to pre- 
tend doubts where you are perfectly reſolved; and to conceal other things that you have 
abſolutely determined : by this means you will put the Enemy upon ſome Enterprize (upon 
cnmpyp. 4a than he knows your deſigns) in which you may eafily circumvent and defeat 

im, 

If you reſolve (as Claudizs Nero did) to lefſen your Army, and (end relief to your Friend 
ſo privately that the Enemy ſhould not perceive it; you muſt not cake down your Tents, 
nor diminiſh the number of your Hutts ; but keep up your Enfigns and preſerve your Ranks 
intire, with the ſame Fires and Guards as before. It any ſupplies come up ſuddenly to your 
Army, and you would not have your Enemy perceive you are reinforced, you muſt not aug- 
ment the number of your Tents; for nothing is more uſeful than to keep ſuch Accidents 
ſecret, Metellns being in Spain with his Army; one took the confidence to demand of 
him what he intended todo the next day ; He replied, That if he thought bis ſhirt knew, be 
would burn it, Marcus Crzſus being asked by one when he would diſcamp, anſwered him, 
Are you the only man think you that will not hear the Trumpers ? 

If you defign to underſtand the ſecrets of your Enemy, and to know his order and con- 
dition ; you muſt do as others have done, ſend Embaſſadors tohim, with wiſe and expe- 
rienced Soldiers in their Train, who may take their opportunity to view his Army, and 
conſider his ſtrength and weakneſs ſo, as may give occafion to overcome him. Some have 
pretended to bamith ſome one of cheir Confidents, and by that means had information of 
his Enemies deligns. They are diſcovered likewiſe ſometimes by the takings of Priſoners : 
Maris winlſt he was at VVars with the Cimbrians, to feel the fhdelity of the Gauls, (whoat 
that time inhabited Lombardy, and were 1n League with the Romans) ſent to them two 
ſorts of Letters, one open, che other feal'd- In the Letters that were open, he writ that 
they ſhould not open thole which were ſealed till ſuch a time as he directed, before which 
time he ſent for them again, and finding them open, he found he was to repoſe noconhi- 
dence there, 


—_ ———— 


CHAP. XI. 
How to rid ones ſelf of an Army that is preſſing «pon ones heels. 


Fabr. —_ Generals have been invaded, and not marched their Army immediately 
againſt the Enemy, but made an inroad into his Country, and conſtrained him to 

return to defend it; and this way has many times ſucceeded, becauſe yours are fluſh'd with 
Victory, and loaden with Plunder, whilſt the Enemy is terrified, and inſtead of a hopeful 
Victory, like to go by the lots: ſothatthey who have uſed this kind of diverſion, have many 
times proſpered. But this 1s practicable only tothoſe whole Country is ſtronger than the 
Enemies Country ; for if it be otherwiſe, that diverſion is pernicious. It a General be 
block'd up in his Camp by the Enemy, he cannot do better than to propoſe an accord, or 
at leaſt a Truce with him tor ſome days, for that makes your Enemy the more negligent in 
every thing ; of which negligence you may take your advantage, and give him the {hp. By 
this way Silla difintangled himſelt twice, Yr cleared himſelt of his Enemies : by the 
uu ams 
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fame Artifice A/drubal extricated himſelf in Spain from the Forces of Claudirs Nero, who 
had block'd him up ; it would likewiſe contribute much to the freeing a man from the 
Power of the Enemy, to do ſomething ( belides what has been ſaid already ) that may keep 
him in diſpence. And this is to be done two ways, by affaulting him with part of your 
Forces, that whilſt he is employed upon them, the reſt may have time to preſerve themlzlve;, 
There is another way likewiſe, and that is by contriving ſome new thing or other that 
may amuſeor aſtonilſh the Enemy, and render him uncertain which way he 15 to ſteer: {6 
Hannibal (erved Fabins Maximus when he had ſhut him up on the Mountains; for, cauſing 
little whiſps of Bruſh wood to be tied to the Horns of ſeveral Oxen, he ſet them on fire; and 
Fabizs not unde: ſtanding the depth of the Stratagem, ſuppoſing it worſe than it was, kept 
upon his Guaid within his Camp, and ſuffered him to pals. 


CHAP XII. 
How a Man may make a Princes Favourite ſuſpefed, and divide his Forces. 


General above all things is to endeavour to divide the Enemies Forces, either by ren- 
A deiting his Confidents ſuſpicious; or by giving him occafion to ſeparate his Troops, 
and by conſequence weaken himſelf. The firſt is done by preſerving the Eſtates or Goods 
of thoſe he has about him; as in time of V Var, to ſpare their Houſes, or Poſſeſſions; and 
returning their Children or Relations ſafe, and without Ranſom. You know when Han- 
nibal burned all about Rome, he exempred what belonged to Fabius Maximus. You know 
how Coriolanxs coming with a ſtrong Army to befiege Rome, preſerved the Poſleflions of 
the Nobility. Metellms being at the head of an Army againſt F#gurt1ba, moved it to the 
Embaſſadors which the Enemy ſent to him, to deliver up Fugwtbe Priſoner, and writing 
Letters to them afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, he continued his Correſpondence till Ju- 
gurths got the Alarm, ſuſpected his whole Counſel, and made them away after ſeveral 
manners. 

VVhen Hannibal was fled to Antiochns, the Roman Embaſladors practiſed ſo cunningly, 
that Antiochs grew jealous, and truſted him no farther. 

As to the way of dividing the Enemy ; there 15 not any more certain than to cauſe an In- 
curſion to be made upon his Country, that he may be conſtrained to leave the War, and go 
back to defend himſelf. This was the way which Fabizs uſed when he had an Army againſt 
him of French and Tuſcans, Umbrians and Samnites, Titus Didins having a ſmall Army in 
reſpe& of the Enemy, expecting another Legion from Rome, which the Enemy was de- 
firous to intercept 3 he gave out in his Army that the next day he would give the Enemy 
Bartel, and ordered it fo, that certain Priſoners which he had in his Camp at that time, took 
their opportunity to eſcape, and gave intelh1gence to the Enemy that the Conſul had given 
Orders to fight; upon which News, that they might not leſſen their Forces, they did not 
march againſt the other Legion, and by that means it was preſerved ; ſome there have 
been who to divide oc weaken the force of their Enemy, have ſuffered him toenter into 
their Country, and poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral Towns, that by putting Garriſons into them, 
he may lefſen his Army, and give them occaſion to attack-and defeat him. Others defign- 
ing againſt one Province, have pretended to invade another, and uſed ſuch induſtry in the 
Buſineſs, that being entred unexpectedly into that Country, they have conquered it before 
the Enemy had time to relieve it : for the Enemy being uncertain whether you will return 
back and invade the Country which you threatned betore, is conſtrained to keep his Poſt, 
and not to leave one place to ſecure another, and it falls out many times that he is unable 
to defend either the one or the other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


In what manner Seditions and Muatinies in an Army are to be appeaſed, 


Fabr. _—_ what has been ſaid already, it is of great uſe and Reputation to a General, 
it he knows how to compoſe mutinies and diſſentions in his Army. The beſt 
way is by puniſhing the Ringleaders, but then it is to be done ſo neatly, that they may 
have their reward before they have news that it was intended. The way to do that is, if 
they be at any diſtance, ro ſummon both Nocent and Innocent together, that they thinking 
themſelves ſafe, and not in danger of any puniſhment, may not be refractory, and Rand 
upon their Guard, bur put themſelves quietly into your Hands to be puniſhed. If thev be 
preſent, and at hand, the General is to make himſelt as ſtrong as he can with thoſe who 
are innocent, and others in whom he can conhide, and then puniſh as he thinks fit. When 
the Quarrel 15 private, and among themſelves, the beſt way is to expoſe them to danger, 
and let them fight if they think good ; for the fear of that does many times reconcile 
them. But above all things, there is nothing that keeps an Army fo unanimous as the 
Reputation of the General, which proceeds principally trom his Courage; for it is neither 
Birth nor Authority can do it without that. 
The chief thing incumbent upon a General is to pay well, and puniſh well ; for when- 
ever the Soldiers want pay, 'tis but reaſonable that they ſhould want puniſhment; for 
ou cannot in juſtice chaſtiſe any Exorbitance in a Soldier, when you diſappoint him of 
his pay; nor can he forbzar ſtealing, unleſs he be willing to ſtarve: bur if you pay, and 
do not puniſh them, they are 1nſolent again; and you will become deſpicable in holdin 
a Command that you are not able to manage, and by not maintaining your Dignity ro, 
Authority, of neceflity ctumulcs and diſorders muſt follow, which will be the utter ruine of 
your Army. 


C H A P. XIV, 
How the Ancients relied much upon their Auguries, and other Accidents. 


Fab. HE Generals of old were ſubje& to one Moleſtation, from which in our days we 

are exempt: and that is how to pervert an ill Augury, and interpret it to their 
advantage : for if an Arrow fell down 11 an Army : if the Sun or the Moon was Eclip- 
ſed : if there hapned an Eartch-quake, or it wasthe General's fortune to fall down, cither 
as he got up on Horſe back, or diſmounted, it was look'd upon by the Soldiers as an ill 
Omen, and was the occalion of ſuch fear in them, that coming afterwards to a Bacrel they 
were eafily beaten: and therefore the Generals in times paſt when ſuch an Accident hap- 
pened, immediately gave ſome reaſon for it, and referr'd it to ſome natural Cauſe, or elſe 
wreſted and perverted it to their own profit and advantage. 

Ceſar paſſing over into Africe, tumbling down upon the Ground as he came out of the 
Ship, graſping the Graſs in his Hands, he cried out, Teneo re O Africa ; Africa you are mine, 
for I have you in my Hands, And leveral others have given reaſons (according to their 
own intereſt ) for the Earth quakes and the Eclipſes of the Moon : but in our days theſe 
Artifices cannot paſs, becauſe our men are not now fo ſuperſtitious, and our Religion ex- 
plodes ſuch Opinions as heatheniſh and vain : but whenever we ſhould be ſo blind as to 
reaſſume thoſe Superſtitions, we mult revive the Cuſtom of the Ancients. 
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CH AP. XV. 


That we are not to fight with au Enemy reduced to Deſpair and ſeveral Arts 
that may be uſed to ſurprize him. 


Fabr. Hen Famine, natural Neceflity,or humane Paſſion has brought your Enemy to 

ſuch deſpair, that impelled by that, he marches furiouſly to fight with you, you 
muſt keep within your Camp, and decline fighting as much as poflibly you can. The La: 
cedemonians ated in that manner againſt the Meſſeni ; Ceſar did the ſame againſt Afranine 
and Petreivs, VVhen Fulvizs was Conſul againſt the Cimbrians, he cauſed his Horſe to 
attack the Enemy for ſeveral days together ; and obſerving in what numbers they came 
forth to engage them, he placed an Ambuſh one day behind their Camp, cauſed them again 
to be aſſaulted; and the Cimbrians iſſuing forth in their old numbers to encounter them ; 
Falvins fell in the mean time upon their Camp, entred it, and ſack'd it. Some Generals 
have made great advantage ( when they lie near the Enemies Army) to ſend out Parties 
with the Enemies Colours to plunder their own Country; for the Enemy ſuppoſing them 
ſupplies ſent to relieve them, have iſſued forth to meet them, and afliſt them to vlunder, 
whereby they have been put to diſorder, and given opportunity to the Adverſary to over. 
throw them. Alexander of Epirns did the {ame againſt the Sclawonians : and Leprene the 
Syracuſan againſt the Cartbaginians, and both with ſucceſs : many have been too hard for 
their Enemnnes by giving them opportunity of eating and drinking too much, making a ſhew 
of being afraid, and leaving their Camp full of Wine and Provitions ; with which the Ene. 
my having gorg'd himſelf without meaſure, the others have fallen upon them with advan- 
tage, and put them to the Sword. Tomyrs provided ſuch an Entertainment for Cyrus ; and 
Tiberins Gracchns regall'd the Spaniards in the ſame manner : others have poiſoned their 
meat and their drink, to ruine the Enemy that way the more eafily, I (aid before, that 1 
did -not find it in any Hiſtory that the Remass did ever in the Night place any Centinels 
without the Camp, ſuppoſing they omitted it to prevent the miſchiets that might enſue; 
for it has been often ſeen that the Centinels which are placed abroad in the day time to hear 
and deſcry the Enemy, have been the deſtruction of thoſe who have ſent them; for bein 
often-times ſurprized by the Enemy, they have been forced to give the {ignal with which 
they were to call their own men, and they coming immediately according to the ſign, have 
been all killed, and taken Priſoners. 

To over-reach and circumvent an Enemy, it 1s good ſometimes to vary your Cuſtom, 
that the Enemy depending upon it, may be diſappointed and ruined. Thus it happened 
with a General, who being accuſtomed to give the Signal of the approach of the Enemy in 
the Night by Fire,and in the day-time by ſmoke ; commanded that they ſhould make ſmoke 
and Fire together without intermiflion, and that when the Enemy came, they ſhould put 
them both out ; the Enemy ſuppoling he was not perceived, (becauſe he ſaw no {ignal given) 
marched on in diſorder, and gave his Adverſary the Victory. 

Menmon the Rhodien defiring to draw his Enemy out of his ſtrong Hold, ſent one by the 
way of a Fugitive intotheir Army, with News that Memnor's Army was in a mutiny,and that 
the greateſt part of them were gone from him 3 and to confirm it the more, he cauſed Dil: 
orders and Tumults to be pretended in the Camp; whereupon the Enemy taking encou- 
ragement, advariced out of his Hold to attack Memnon, but was cut off himſelf. 

Beſides the things above-mentioned, great care is to be had never to bring your Enemy 
to deſpair. Ceſar was very cautious of this in his V Var with the Germans, and opened 2 
way for them, when he ſaw that not being able to fly, they muſt of neceſlity Fight, and that 
more couragiouſly than otherwiſe; wherefore he choſe rather the trouble of purſuing them 
when they fed, than the danger of fighting them when they were forced to defend them- 
ſelves. Lucullas obſerving a Party of his Horſe going over to the Enemy, cauſed a Charge 
to be ſounded immediately, and commanded other Parties to follow them ; whereupon 6 
Enemy believing Laculzs intended to fight, ſent out a Party to charge thoſe Macedonians 
who were running away; and they did it fo effeually, that the Macedonians were glad to 
ſand upon their Guard, by which means of Fugitives intended, they became good Subjects 
in ſpight of their Teeths. 
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CHA P. XVI. 


How a ſuſpeted Town or Country is to be ſecured, and how the 
Peoples hearts are to be gained. 


Fabr. FT 1s a great thing in a General to know how to ſecure a Town that you ſuſpe&t, 

either after a Vifory or before; as ſeveral ancient Examples do demonſtrate. 
Pompey being jealous of the Carinenſes, beg'd of them that they would give entertain- 
ment to ſome of his ſick men, and under the diſguiſe of ſick, ſending ſtout and valianc 


men, they ſurprized the Town, and kept it for Pompey, Publius Valerins was diffident of 


the Epidauni, and cauſed a General Indulgence to be given in one of the Churches with- 
out the Town, the People thronging thither for Pardon, he ſhut the Gates upon them, 
and received none back again but ſuch as he could truſt. Alexander the Great being to 
march into Aſia, and by the way ſecure himſelf of Thrace; carried along with him all 
the principal Perſons of that Province, giving them Commands in his Army, and leaving 
the People to be governed by thoſe of their own condition ; by which means he ſatisfied 
all Parties; the Nobility by paying them, and the Populace, by leaving no Governor that 
would oppreſs them. But among all the ways wherewith the People are to be Cajoled, 
nothing goes ſo far as Examples of Chaſticy and Juſtice, as that of Scipioin Spain, when 
he returned a beautiful young Lady to her Parents, and Husband untouched, a paſſage 
that contributed more than his Arms to the ſubdu&tion of that Country. Ceſar only "- 
paying for the V Vood which he cauſed to be cut down to mak Stoccadoes about his Camp 
1n France, got luch a name for his Juſtice, that it facilitated the Conqueſt of that Province. 
I know not now that there remains any thing to ſay further about theſe Accidents ; or 
that there is any thing which we have not already examined, If there be any thing, it is 
the way of taking and defending of Towns, which I am willing to ſhow, were 1 ſure [ 
ſhould not be tedious. 

Battiſta, Your Civility is ſo great, that it makes us purſue our defires without the leaſt 
fear of preſumption; for you have offered us that frankly, which we ſhould have been 
aſhamed to have requeſted. V Ve do aſſure you therefore you cannot dousa greater favour 
than to finiſh this Diſcourſe ; but before you proceed, let me entreat you to reſolve me, 
whether 1t be better to continue a V Var all Winter-long (as they do now a-days) or carry 
it on only in the Summer, and in the Winter go to their Quarters. 


pn CET 


CHAP. XVIL 
War is not to be continued in the Winter. 


Fabr. { NBſerve Gentlemen, had it not been for the prudence of Battiſta, a very confi- 

derable part of our Diſcourſe had been omutted: I tell you again that the An- 
cients did every thing with more prudence and diſcretion than we, who 1t we be defective 
in any thing, are much more 1n matters of V Var. 

Nothing 1s more imprudent and dangerous for a General than to begin a VVar in the 
Winter, and he who 15 the Aggreſſor is more liable co miſcarry, than he that is invaded. 
The reaſon is this, all the induſtry employed in Military Diſcipline, conliſts in preparing 
your men, and putting them into order for a Batte]. That is it, at which a General is prin- 
cipally to aim, becaule a Battel does commonly decide the Buſineſs, whether it be loſt or 
won. He therefore who knows beſt how to put his Army in order, and he who knows 
beſt how to prepare and equip them, has doubtleſs the advantage, and is in moſt hopes 
to overcome. On the other fide, nothing is more inconſiſtent with good Order than ſteep 
places, or cold rainy V Veather ; for ſteep places will not ſuffer you to open or extend your 
Ranks according to Diſciphne; cold and wet weather will not permit you to keep your men 
together, nor preſent them in cloſe Order beforethe Enemy, but conſtrains you of neceility 
tolodge them up and down, alunder without Order, at the mercy of all the Caſtles, and 
Towns, and Villages that receive you; fo that all the pains you have taken to diſcipline 
your Army, 1s ( for thattime ) utterly uſclels. 

Do not admire, It now a-days we make V Var in the Winter, for our Armies being with- 
out Diſcipline, it is notto be 1magined what inconveniences they luffer by not being quar- 
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tered together ; for it troubles them not, that they cannot keep thoſe Orders, and obſerve 


' that Diſcipline which they never had. Yer it ought ſeriouſly to be conſidered what preju- 


dice has followed upon encampments in the Winter : and it ought likewiſe tobe remembred 
that the French in the year 1503. were broken and ruined near Garigliavo, rather by the 
extremity of the weather, than the magnanimity of the Spaniards. For as I told you 
before, ; Invador is under greateſt incommoduy, as being more expoſed to the weather 
in an Enemies Country, than at home : for to keep his men together he 15 neceſlitated to 
endure the cold and the rain; or to avoid it, to divide his men, which is mightily to ex- 
poſe them. But he who is upon the defenhive part can chule his place and his way, attend 
him with-freſh men, which he can juin in a moment, and fall upon ſome Party of the 
Enemies with ſuch fury, as they will not be able to endure the ſhock. Ir was the weather 
therefore which diſordered the French, and 'tis the weather chat will always ruine any man 
that begins V Var in V Vinter, if his Adverſary have any ſhare of diſcretion. He therefors 
who would have his Force, his Order, his Diſcipline, and his Courage of no uſe or advan- 
tags to him, let him keep the Field, and carry on his V Var in the Winter ; For the Romans 
( who deſired all thoſe x Fows in which they employed their induſtry and diligence ſhould 
be uſeful to them ) avoided the incommodites of V Vinter, as much, as the Afperities of 
the Alps, che difficulty of places, and whatever elſe might hinder them from ſhowing their 
dexterity and courage. And thus much as to your Demand, we will diſcourſe now of 
taking and defending of Towns, and of their Natural, and Artificial Rtrength. 
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CHAP. IL 
How Towns, or Caſliles are to be Fortified. 


Fabr. OU muſt underſtand that Towns and Caſtles are ſtrong two ways, by 
Nature or by Art. They are ſtrong by Nature which are encompaſſed by 
Rivers or Fens, ( as Mantus, and Ferrara ) or ſeated upon ſome Rock, 
or craggy Mountain ( as Monaco, and Savleo) tor other places ſeated upon 

Mountains, if not difficult of Acceſs, are in our days rather weaker than otherwiſe, in 

reſpe& of our Artillery and Mines : and therefore at preſent being to build a City, or erect 

a Fort that may be ſtrong , we chulſe ro do it in a Plain, and fortifie it artificially with 

Ramparts and Baſtions, and our firſt care is to make the V Valls crooked and retort, with 

ſeveral Vaults and Places of receipt, that if the Enemy attempts to approach , he may 

be oppoſed and repulſed as well in the Flank as the Front : If your V Valls be made too 
high, they are too obnoxious to the Cannon ; if they be too low, they are eafily ſcaled ; 
it you make a Ditch before the V Vall, tro make the Scalado more difficult, the Enemy fills 

t up (which with a great Army is no hard matter) and makes himſelf Maſter immediately. 

My Opinion therefore is this, ( but with ſubmiflion to better judgments) that to provide 

againſt both inconveniences the beſt way will be to make your V Vall high, and a Ditch on 

the inſide rather than without z and this 1s the ſtrongeſt way that you can build, becaule it 
keeps you both from the Artillery and Afſaults, and gives the Enemy no capacity of filling 
vp the Ditch. Your VVallcthen is to be of the beſt height you can contrive; three yards 
thick at the leaſt co reſiſt their Batteries ; it is to have Towers and Bulwarks at the diſtance 
of every 200 yards. The Ditch within is to be thirty yards broad art leaft, and ewelve 
in depth; and all the Earth which 1s taken out of the Ditch is co be thrown towards the 
Town, 
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Town, againſt a V Vall which 1s to b brought for that purpoſe from the bottom of the 
Dicch, and carried up a man's height above the ground, which will make the Ditch more 
deep and ſecure. Towards the bottom of the Ditch every two hundred yards, I would 
have a Caſemat from whence the Artillery may {cour, and play upon any body that ſhall 
deſcend. The great Guns which are uſcd for the defence of a Town, are to be planted 
behind the Wall on the infide of the Ditch; for to defend the firſt Wall, Falcons and ſuch 
{mall Pieces are eaſter managed, and do as good Execution. It the Enemy comes to (cale 
you, the height of the firſt V Vall defends you cafily ; If he comes with his Artillery, he 
muſt batter down the firſt V Vall, and when he has done that, it being Natural in all Bat- 
teries for the V Vall and rubbiſh to fall outward, there being no Ditch without to ſwallow 
and receive ir, the rumes of the V Vall will increaſe the depth of the Ditch, in ſuch manner 
as that you cannot get forward, being obſtructed by the Ruines, hindred by the Ditch, and 
interrupted by the Enemies great Guns within the V Valls that do great {laughter upon you. 
The only remedy in this caſe isto fall up the Ditch, which 1s very hard in reſpe& of its di- 
mentions, and the danger in coming to 1t, the V Vall being crooked, and Vaulted, and full 
of Angles, among which there is no coming wichout manifeſt hazard,for the reaſons above- 
ſaidg and to think ro march with Faggots over the Ruines, and to fill it up that way is a 
Chimerical thing ; ſo that I concluaea City ſo torufed 15 not to be taken. 

Battiſta. If one ſhould make a Ducch without, beſides that wichin the V Vall, would not 
your Town be the ſtronger ? 

Fabr. Yes, without doubt; but my meaning 1s, if one Ditch only be to be made, it is 
better within than without. 

Battiſfa, VVould you have Water in your Ditch, or would you rather have it dry ? 

Fabr. Opinions are divided 1n that Point; for Ditches with water are more ſecure againſt 
Mines, and Dicches without are harder to be filled up: But upon conſideration of the 
whole, 1 would haye them without V Vater, becauſe they are more ſecure ; for it has been 
ſeen, that the freezing of the Ditch in the V Vinter has been the taking of many a Town, 
as it hapned at Mirandola when Pope Julius belieged it : and to prevent Mines, L would 
carry my Ditch ſo low, that whoever would think to work under it, ſhould come to the 
VVater. Caſtles I would build ( as to my Ditches and V Yalls) in the ſame manner, that 
they might have as much trouble who ſtormed them. Bur ler me give one Caution to any 
man who defends a City, and it 15 this, that he makes no Redoubts without, at any diſtance 
fromthe V Vall, and another to him that builds and fortifies a Caſtle, and that 1s, that he 
makes no works within for Retreats in caſe the firſt Wall be taken. 

The reaſon that makes me give this Counſel, 1s, becauſe no man ought to do that which 
may lefſen his Reputation ar hiſt ; for the diminution of that makes all his other Orders 
contemptible, and diſcourages thoſe who have undertaken his defence. And this is that I 
{ay will always happen when you make Baſtions without, and oblige your ſelf to defend 
them, they will certainly be loſt, tor ſuch ſmall things being now a-days to contend with 
the fury of Armnllery, 'ts impoflible they ſhould hold out, and the loſs of them being a 
leſſening to your Reputation, the ledening of your Reputation will be the lols of the place. 
VVhen Genoa rebelled againſt Lew:zs King of France, he cauſed certain Baſtions to be e- 
reted upon the Hills which were about the Walls, which Baſtions were no ſooner loſt ( and 
they were lott preſently ) but the City was taken, 

As to my ſecond Advice, I do attirm, that there is nothing ſo pernicious to a Caſtle as to 
have thole works of Retreat ; for the hopes that men have of preſerving themſelves by 
deſerting their Poſts, make them abandon them often, and the loſs of their Poſts, is 
afterwards the loſs of the Fort. V Ve have a freſh Example of this in the taking of the 
Caſtle at Furlz, when the Counteſs Catharina defended it againſt Ceſar Borgia, the Son of 
Alexander VI. who had brought the French Army before it, This Caſtle was full of thoſe 
Retreats ; for firſt chere was a Citadel, then a Fortreſs, and betwixt both a good Ditch with 
a Draw bridge. The Caſtle wichin was divided into three parts, and each part ſtrongly 
ſeparated from the other with Ditches and Water, and Draw bridges by which they com- 
municated. As ſoon as the Duke had made his approaches, he with his great Guns bat- 
tered one part of che Caſtle, and laid open a good part of the V Vall; whereupon Giovanni 
da Caſale who had the command of chat Quarter, never ſtood to make good the Breach, but 
lett it to retire into another part, ſo that the Enemy having entred the firſt Quarter with 
Itele difficulty, it was not long before they made themſelves Maſter of all, by ſecuring the 
Draw-bridges ( 1n the hurry ) which conveyedthem one to another : This Caſtle therefore 
which was thought 1nexpugnable was loſt by ewo faults; one was for having ſo many Re- 
doubts, the other was becauſe none of them commanded the Bridges ; the 1ll contrivance 
there'ore of the Fortrels, and the 1mprudence of him that detended it , was a _— 
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and diſappointment of the magnanimous Enterprize of the Counteſs, who had the courage 
to expect an Army which neither the King of Naples, nor the Duke of Milan had the 
confidence to attend. Yet though ſhe miſcarried in her deſigns, ſhe reaped the honour . 
which her: magnanimity deſerved, as appeared by many Epigrams compoſed in thoſe times 
in her praiſe. If then 1 were to erect a Fort, I would do it with as ſtrong VValls, and 
with as good Ditches as I have preſcribed ; and within it, I would build only Houſes for 
Habitation, and thoſe low and weak, and ſuch as ſhould not hinder the proſpet of all the 
VValls, from thoſe who were in the Piazza; that the Commander might have the advan- 
rage to diſcern with his Eye from the main Guard, whither he was to dire& his ſupplics, 
and that every man might underſtand when the Wall and the Ditch was loſt, the Caſtle was 
not to be kept. And when I made any Redoubts and Retrenchments within, I would doit 
in ſuch manner that they ſhould each of them command the Bridges which ſhould be rais'd 
upon Pillars in the middle of the Ditch. | 

Battiſta. You have ſaid that ſmall places are not to be defended in our days, and I ſup- 
poſe I have heard quite contrary; that 1s to ſay, the leſſer a place 1s, the better it is 
defenſible. F 

Fabritio. You were then miſ-informed, for no place can be now a-days ſtrong, where 
the defenders have not room for new Ramparts and Retrenchments to retire to; tor ſuch 
is the fury of the Artillery, that he who preſumes upon the prote&ion of one Wall, or one 
Rampart, will find himſelf deceived. And becauſe Baſtions or Forts (provided they do 
not exceed their juſt meaſure, for in that caſe they will be rather Caſtles and Towns ) are 
not made in ſuch manner that there is ſpace to Retreat, they mult preſently be loft. Ir is 
wiſdom therefore to place theſe Baſtions without, and to fortihe within , eſpecially the 
entries into the Towns, and to ſecure the Gates with Ravelins, ſo as that no body may 
come in or go out in a direct Line, and that from the Ravelin to the Gate there may be a 
Ditch with a Draw-bridge. The Gates are to be fortified with Portcullifles, to receive 
their men back again into the Town when they have gone out to engage the Enemy, and 
when it happens that they are repulſed, and the Enemy purſues, that they may diſtinguiſh 
betwixt their own men and the Enemy, and prevent their entring Pell-mell amongſt them. 
To this purpoſe Portcullifſes ( which the Ancients called Cateratte or Pigeon-holes) were 
invented, Which being let down excluded the Enemy, and preſerved their Friends, 
whereas without them, neither Bridges nor Gates would be of any uſe , being poſlefſed by 
the multitude. 

Battiſta. I have ſzen theſe Portcullifles of which you ſpeak in Germany; and they were 
made of bars of Wood in the faſhion of Iron Gates, whereas our sare made of maſly Rat- 
eters or Girders all of a piece, now I would willingly be informed from whene this diffe- 
rence proceeded, and which is mot effectual. 

Fabr. I tell you again, that che Ways, and Cuſtoms and Orders of V Var are laid aſide 
all the World over, 1n reſpe& of what was uſed among the Ancients, but in 7taly they are 
utterly forgot, and if there be any thing better than other, we have it from the Ultra- 
montani, or Northern Nations. You may have heard, and perhaps ſome of theſe Gentle- 
men may remember how weakly we fortified before the coming of Charles VIII into [aly, 
in the year 1494. The battlements of our V Valls were made but half a yard thick ; the 
Port-holes for our great Guns,and Muſquets or ſmall Shot were made narrow without, wide 
within, with many other defe&s which I ſhall forbear to mention, leſt I ſhould become 
tedious; for thoſe thin Battlements were quickly beaten down, and our Guns were as 
eaſily diſmounted. 

But now a-days we have learn'd of the French to make our Battlements large and thick, 
and our Port-holes large within, cloſe again in the middle, and wide again without ; by 
which means our Artillery are not ſo eaſily diſmounted, nor our Soldiers beaten from their 
Works. Beſides theſe the French have ſeveral other good ways, which our Soldiers have not 
ſeen, and ſo have not ſo much as conſidered ; and among the reſt thoſe open Portculliſſes 
like Grates is one, and they are much better than ours, tor if to defend and fortifie your 
Gate, you havea cloſe Portcullis, when you let it down to keep out the Enemy, you ſhut 
up your ſelves, and cannot afterwards do com any hurt, fo that with Pick-axes, Hatchets, 


Petards, or Fire, he may do what he pleaſe without any interruption. Burt if your Portcullis 
be made Lettice-wiſe and tranſparent, when it 1s let down through the holes and intervals 
you may defend it with your Pikes, ſmall Shot, or any other kind of Arms. 

Battiſta. I have obſerved in 1aly another Northern Invention, and that is to make the 
wheels of your Carriages for your great Guns with ſpokes crooked or bending towards the 
Axle-tree, Now I would olad] 
ſpokes ſeem ſtronger. 


y know the reaſon of that way, becauſe to me the ſtraight 


Fabr. 
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Fabr. Do not imagine that things which deviate from common uſe,are done by Accident ; 
or if you fancy they were made in that faſhion tor Beauty, you are miſtaken ; for where 
force and ſtrength 1s required, they never ſtand upon Beauty ; bur the reaſon why they were 
changed, was becauſe theſe kind of Spokes are much more ſecure and ſtrong; and the rea- 
ſon they are ſtronger is this; when a Carriage is loaden, it is either equally poiz'd, or 
hang'd too much on one ſide. When it is equally poiz'd, the Wheels bear equally, and the 
weight being equally diſtributed, does not burthen them much: But when it inclines to 
one f1de, che weight lies all upon one of che V Vheels : lt the ſpokes be made ſtreighe, they 
arecalily broken, tor when ever the Wheel bends, the ſpokes bend withic, as being unable 
to keep up the weight, ſo that when the weight-15 well poiz'd, or is otherwiſe but mode- 
rate, your ſtraight ſpokes are ſtrong enough, but when your Carriages go awry, and en- 
cline to one fide, they are too weak to ſupport it. On the contrary, the ſpokes of your 
French Carriages that are made bending, are made fo with great reaſon, tor when a Car- 
riage enclines to one tide, the ſpokes on that fide being made bending, will come to be 
ſtraight, and will be able to ſuſtain the whole weight better, than when it hangs equal, 
and ( being crooked ) bears but halt. But co return to our Towns and our Caſtles. The 
French, bei1des what we have mentioned, have another way of ſecuring their Gates, and 
for the ſally:ng and rewring of theic Soldiers during a Siege, than I have yet ſeen practiſed 
in [taly: and it is this, On the outward point of the Draw-bridge they ſer up two Pillars, 
and upon each of them they faſten a Beam in ſuch manner, that one halt of it hangs over 
the Bridge, and che other half without. Then that yu which 1s without che Bridge, 
they join together with Croſs-bars like a Grate, and to the end of each of the Beams that 
hang over the Bridge, they faſten a Chain : when therefore they would ſhut up the Bridge, 
fo as no body ſhould come in from without, they looſen the Chains, and let down that part 
of it that is made with Croſs. bars, which ſhuts up the Bridge ; when they would open the 
Bridge, they draw the Chains, and that part comes up again, and it 15 to be raiſed gradu- 
ally, fo as to receive a man on Foot, and no Horſe, or a Horſeman as they pleaſe, and it is 
raiſed or let down with unimaginable dexterity. This way is better than your Portculliſſes, 
becauſe they can hardly be hindred by the Enemy from being let down, not falling in a 
direc Line as your Portcullifſes do, which are eafily ſtop'd by purting any thing under chem, 
They then who would make a Town ſtrong, are to do it in the ſame manner as I have pre- 
{cribed. 

Moreover, they are to prohibit Cultivation or buliding within a Mile round 3 all ſhould 
be a Plain without any Hills, Houſes, Banks or Trees to hinder the proſpect of the behheged 
or give any ſhelcer to the Enemy 1n his approaches. And you mult know that where the 
Dicch is without the V Valls, and there are Eminencies above the level of the Country, that 
Town 1s but weak; for thoſe Eminencies are Blinds co che Enemy 1n their approaches, and 
when they are poſle(s'd, chey are convenient for their Batteries : but let us pals on and come 
into the Town. 


CHAP. Il. 


What Order is to be obſerved by him who ſhuts himſelf up in a Town, 
with reſolution to defend it. 


Fabr. | Will not loſe ſo much time as to ſhew you how convenient 1itis ( befides what has 
been ſaid before) to have your Stores of Ammunition and Vittuals, becauſe they 

are things that every body knows cannot be wanted, and without them all other Proviſions 
are vain.. Two things then are generally to be obſerved, you are to ſecure what you can 
poſlibly to your (elf, and to prevent the Enemy of any Commodity, eſpecially in your own 
Precincts. Wherefore if there be any Straw, or Corn, or Cattle that you cannot carry off 
into the Town, you muſt be ſure to deſtroy it. He who undertakes the detence of a Town 
is likewiſe to oble:ve this Order, not to ſuffer any thing to be done tumulcuoufly and di(- 
orderly, and to provide that upon every Accident, every man may know whathe 1s to do, 
and the way 1s by cauſing the V Vomen, Children, Old, lame and infarm to keep within 
their Houſes, and leave the Town to be defended by thoſe who are vigorous and ſtrong, 
who being armed as 15 requiſite, are to be diſtribured into all places, ſome upon the Walls, 
ſome at the Gates, ſome 1n the principal places of the City, to reheve therr Companions 
upon any diſtreſs; another party there ſhould be hkewiſe, not obliged to any particular 
place, but always ready to ſuccour where neceffity . required; and things being thus _— 
X X Carce 
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ſcarce any Sedition can happen to diſorder you. Again, there 1s one thing I will recom- 
mend to your memories, both in the beſteging and defending of a Town : And that is, 
that there is nothing animates an Enemy ſo much, or gives hum ſuch hopes of carrying a 
Town, as when he knows his Adverſary has not been uſed in the {1ght of an Enemy; for 
many times fear only without any experiment of their ſtrength, has cauſed a Town to be 
{urrendred : He therefore who comes before a City ſo qualified, is to make all the ſhows 
and oſftentations of terror that he can ; and on the other fide, he who is aſſaulted, 15 to op- 
pole men of reſolution and courage, and ſuch as are not to be terrified with ſhows, nor 
any thing bur force and violence of Arms; for if the firit brunt be ſuſtained, the belicged 
are encouraged, and the beſiegers will have no hopes letc but in their Reputation and 
Valour. 

The Ancients had ſeveral Inſtruments of War with which they defended their Towns, 
as Rams, Scorpions, Bows, Slings, Clubs, &c. Again, they had ſeveral Engines which 
they uſed in their Leaguers, as Rams, Towers of wood, Vinex; They had allotheir Falx, 
their Plutezs, Teſtudo, and others; inſtead of which, we now make uſe of Artillery which 
is uſeful both for him chat 15 beſieged, as well as him that beheges. But to return. 


EE 
——— 


CHAP. Ill. 


Advertiſements for ſuch as are diſtreſſed for Proviſtons within a Town, and 
for ſuch as beſiege them, and would reduce them to that neceſſity 


Fabr. HE who takes upon him the defence of a Town, is to ſee ſuch Proviſion made 

both of Victuals and Ammunition, that he may be in no danger of lofing it, 
either by Starving or Storm. As to Starving ( as 1s ſaid before ) it is necetlary betore the 
Siege be laid, that you furniſh your ſelf well with Vituals; but becauſe ſuch Proviſion 
cannot be made, but a long Siege may exhauſt it, you muſt betake to extraordinary ways, 
and look out for Friends that may relieve you, eſpecially if you have a River running 
thorow the Town. Thus the Romans did when their Friends were belieged by Hannibal 
in the Caſtle of Catalino, for not being able to relieve them otherwiſe, they flung great 
quantities of Nuts into the River which were carried down by the ſtream in defpight of the 
Enemy, and gave the Garriſon very good relief, Some who have been beſieged, to make 
their Enemy believe that they had plenty of Corn, and render them deſperate of carrying 
them by ſtarving, have thrown Bread over their Wall; or elſe given Corn to ſome ot their 
Cows, and ſuffered her afterwards to be taken by the Enemy, that when they kill'd her, 
they might find Corn in her paunch, and conclude that Corn was as plentiful in the Town 
as in the Camp. On the other ſide, wiſe Generals have uſed as much Art and Stratagem 
for the reduction of Towns : Fabizs permitted the Campanito ſow their Ground, that pre- 
ſuming upon it, they night make no other Proviſion, and he came afterwards and utterly 
deſtroyed it. 

Dionyſius having beſieged Rhegium, pretended a Treaty, and whilſt things were in 
tranſaction, he provided himſelt with Victuals with all poſſible diligence, but when he 
had effetually ſupphed himſelf, he brake off the Treaty, block'd them up again, and con- 
ſtrained them to ſurrender, 

Alexander the Great being defirous to reduce Lucadia, he took, plundered, and deſtroyed 
all the Caſtles about it, but gave the Garriſons ſafe Condutt to Lucadia, by which Policy 
he ſo throng'd them with men, that their numbers quickly diſtrels'd them, and they were 
forced to ſurrender. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
Other Advertiſements both for the Beſtegers and the Befeged. 


Fabr. FN matters of Aſſault, I ſay, the firſt thing to be provided againſt, is the Enemies 
firſt Effort 3 tor by that way the Romans gain'd many a Town, aflauling ir {ud- 
denly, and in all places at once, and this they called Aggred: urbem Corona, or to make a 
general Aſſault, as Scipio did when he took new Carthage in Spain, But it the Belieged 
can ſtand the firſt ſhock, it gives him ſuch Courage, he will hardly bz "© 
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And if things ſhould go fo far, that a Breach ſhould be made, and the Enemy enter; yer 
the Cit z2ns have thzir remedy 1+ they will ſtand to one another : tor many Armies have 
been repelled and defeated alter they have entered a "Town. The remedy 15 this, that the 
Inhabicants make good the highett places of the City, and fire upon them trom the Win- 
dows and tops of the Houſes: But againſt this the Afſailers have made uſe of ewo [nvea- 
tions, one Was to open the Gates of the City, and give the Inhabitants opportunity to el- 
cap2; The other is, to make Proclamation, that whoever throws down his Arms, ſhall have 
Quarter, and none pur to the Sword but ſuch as are taken in Arms; and this Artifice has 
been the taking of many a Town. Moreover, a Town is taken with more eaſe, when 
it is ſo ſuddenly attacked, as when an Army keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as that the Town be- 
lieves either you will nor at all,or cannor attempt i: before they ſhall havethe Alarm of your 
motion, becauſe 1t 15 at preſent fo far off, V Vherefore if you can come upon them lud- 
denly and ſecretly, not once 1n twenty times but you will ſucceed in your Defign. 

L ſpeak very unwillingiy of the Occurrences of our times, becaule icmult be done wich 
reflection upon me and my Friends; and if 1 ſhould diſcourſeof other People, I ſhould nor 
know what to ſay. Neverthele(; I cannot pals by the Example of Ceſar Borgia ( called 
Duke Yalentimo) who bzing with his Army at Nocera, under pretence of making an in- 
road into the Dutchy of Camerin, turned ſuddenly upon the State of Urbm, and maſter'd 
it without any trouble in one day, which another man would not have been able co have 
cifz&ed in a much longer ume. 
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A Man is net to depend upon the Countenance of the Enemy, bat is rather to 
ſeſp:4 what even he ſees with his Eyes, 


Fabr. '] Hot who are beſieged, are to be very careful of the tricks and ſurprizes of the 

Enemy, and therefore they are not to rely upon the Countenance that hecar- 
ries, but are rather to ſufpect there 15 ſome fraud or deceic that will fall heavily upon them, 
if they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. 

Domitins Calwvinus beſieging a Town, made it his Cuſtom every day to march round a- 
bout the V Valls with a good part of his Army ; The Garriſon tancying by degrees that it 
was only for his Recreation, began to flacken their Guards, of which- Domuizs having 
notice, tell ſuddenly upon them, and carried the Town. 

Ocher Genera]s have had Intelligence of Rehiet that was expected in the Town, and 
having habited a certain number oft their Soldiers, and diſpoſed chem under counterteit 
Entigns, ike thoſe which the beft1eged expected, they were received into the Gates, and 
poſted themſelves oi the CLown. Cimen an Athenian General, having a dehign to ſurprize 
a Town, in the Night ſethre on a 'Tempie that was without ut, and the Inhabitants flock- 
ing out to extinguiſh the Fire, they fell into an Ambulcado, and loſt their Town. Others 
having taken ſome of the Servants, and uch People as came forth for Forrage, put them 
to the Sword, and dilginting their own Soldiers un their Cloaths, have entred the Gates, 
and made themſelves Maſters of the Town. 


CHAP. Vi 


How to disfurniſh a Garriſon of its Men, and to bring 
a Terror upon a Town. 


Fabr, HE Ancients have ( behides theſe) made uſe of feveral Stratagems and Arci- 
hices to unturmiſh the Enemies Garriſons of their men : V Vhen Scipio was in 

Africa, being dehrou: to poſſels himſelf of ſome of the Garrifons, which the Caribagi- 
mans had in their Cultody, hs made many offers to behhege them, but pretending Fear, he 
not only drew oft on a ſudden, but marched away with his Army to a great diſtance. 
Hambal ſuppoſing our apprehenſion real, to follow him with a greater Force, drew out 
1s Garrifons, which Scip:o underſtanding ſent Maſjiniſ/a to ſurpiize them, and he did u 
with fuccels. Pyrrb:s making War in Sclavonia, advanced again the Chiet Town in chac 
Provimee, in the detcnce of which Town, ſeveral People having got together, he prerended 
* IF © fo 
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to deſpair of carrying it by force, and weakng his Arms againſt other Towns which were 
not viſibly ſo ſtrong, he proſpered ſo well in his deſign, that the ſaid Town drawing out 
a good part of its Garriſon in relief to their Neighbours, lefc it ſelf ſo weak, as it became 2 
prey to the Enemy. Many have corrupted and defiled the V Vaters, and turned Rivers out 
of their Channels, to make themſelves Maſters of a Town, and have miſcarried when they 
have done. It was a way likewiſe that contributes much to the taking of a Town to affrighr 
them with Reports, as of ſome great Victory that you have obtained, ſome great ſupplies 
that you have received, and an obſtinate reſolution if they do not ſurrender quickly to put 


them all to the Sword. 


PO 
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CHAP. VIL 


To corrupt a Garriſon, and take it by Treachery. 


Fabr. COme Generals of old have endeavoured to take Towns by Treachery, by corrupt- 

ing ſome of the Garriſon,and they have done it ſeveral ways : Some have lent off 
their own men as Fugitives into the Town, thereby to put them into Credit and Authority 
with the Enemy, and give them opportunity to betray them. Some by this means have 
diſcovered the ſtrength of the Garriſon, and by that diſcovery have taken the Town, Some 
under feigned pretences have ſtopped up the Gates of a Town from ſhutting, with a Cart, 
or Beam, or ſuch a kind of thing, and given their Party the convenience of entring. Han- 
nibal befieged the Town of Tarentum in Calabria, which was defended by the Romens un- 
der the condu& of Levias, corrupted a Perſon in the Garriſon, called Eonexs, and ordered 
him that he ſhould go out a hunting in the Night, and pretend he durſt not do it in the Day 
for fear of the Enemy. Eoneus obſerved his diretions, went out and in ſeveral Nights 
together, the Guards had not the leaſt ſuſpition 5 at length Hannibal diſguiling ſome 
of his men in the habit of Huntſmen, ſent them in after them, who killed the Guards, pol- 
ſefſed themſelves of the Gates, and let Hannibal into the Town. A Garriſon is likewiſe to 
be cheated by drilling them a good diſtance out of the Town, and pretending to fly when 
they come to charge you. Many (and Hannibal among the reſt) have ſuffered their Camps to 
be poſſeſſed by the Enemy, that they might have opportunity to = between with their 
Army, and get into the Town. Again, they are ſometimes deluded by pretending to raiſe 
the Siege as Formio the Athenian did, who having plundered and harrafſed the Country 
of Chalcedon, received their Embaſſadors afterwards with Propoſitions of Peace : He gave 
them very good words, and ſent them back full of ſecurity and fair promiſes, upon which 
the poor People preſuming too mich, Formio fell ſuddenly upon them, and overcame 
them. Thoſe who are ſhut up in a Town, are to keep a ſtrict Eye upon luch as they have 
any reaſon to ſuſpe&, but they are ſometimes to be ſecured and obliged ro you by pre- 
ferment as well as by puniſhment. Marcellas knew that Lucas Baucizs the Nolan was a great 
favourer of Hannibal, yet he carried himſelt co him with ſo much kindneſs and generolity, 
that of an Enemy, he made him his intimate Friend. 


CHAP, VIIL 
Good Guard is to be kept in all Places and Times. 


Fab. Hoſe who are in any fear of being beſieged, are to keep diligent Guard as well 
when the Enemy 15 at a diſtance, as at hand : and they are to have moſt care 
of thoſe places where they think themſelves moſt ſecure ; for many Towns have been loſt 
by being aſſaulted on that {1de where they thought themſelves impregnable ; and this nuſ- 
carriage ariſes from two Cauſes; either becaule the place 1s really ſtrong and believed inac- 
ceflible ; or elſe becauſe of the Policy of the Enemy, who with great clamour and noiſe pre- 
rend to ſtorm it on one fide, whilſt on the other he does it as vigorouſly, but with all the 
filence imaginable. And therefore it concerns the belteged to be very careful, and kee 
good Guards upon the V Valls, eſpecially in the Night, and that as well with Dogs as With 
Men, for if they be fierce and watchtul, they will give an Alarm (if the Enemy approaches ) 
as ſoon as any thing : And not only Dogs, but Birds have been known to have preſerved 
a Town, as it happen'd to the Remans, when the French beſieged the Capitol : when the 
Spartans 
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Spartans lay before Athens, Alcibiades to diſcover how his Watches were kept, commanded 
that in the Night when ever he held up a Light, each of the Guards ſhould hold up ano- 
ther, and great puniſhment was to be inflicted upon any that negleed it. I/cerates killed 
2 Cencnel that he found a-ſleep, witch this Expreflion, I leave him as 1 found him. 


- 


CHAP. IX. 
Ways to write privately to ones Friends. 


Fabr, "PD Hole who have been beſieged have contrived ſeveral ways of conveying Inte!- 
ligence to their Friends; not daring to truſt their Aﬀairs to the tongue of a Meſ- 
ſenger, they writein Cyphers many times, and conceal them ſeveral ways. The Cyphers 
are made according to every mans Fancy, and the ways of concealing them are divers: ſome 
have writ on the 1n-{ide of a Scabord of a Sword ; others have put their Letters up in Paſte, 
baked it, and then given it for ſuſtenance tothe Meſſenger that is to carry it : ſome have hid 
them in their Privities; ſome in the Collar of the Mefſenger's Dog. h 

There is another very uſctul and ingenious way, and that 1s by writing an ordinary Letter 
about your private Aﬀairs, and afterwards berwixt every two Lines to write your Intrigues 
with a certain kind of Water that will never be diſcovered,but by dipping it intoother Water, 
or by holding it to the Fire ; and by fo doing the Letters will be vifible. And this Trick 
has been very ſubrilly practiſed in our times, in which a certain Perſon having a defire to 
fignifie a Secret to ſome of his Friends, and not daring to truſt it to a Mefſenger, he. ſent 
out Letters of Excommunication written very formally, but interlined as aboveſaid, and 
cauſed them to be fixed tothe doors of the Churches, which being known to his Friends 
by ſome private marks, they underſtood the whole Buſineſs : and this is a very good way, 
tor he who carries it may be deceived, and he that writes it is in no great danger.. 

There are a thouſand other ways invented according to every mans Fancy and Wit: But 
it is much eaſter to write to thoſe who are block'd up in a Town, than for thoſe who are 
beſieged to write to their Friends abroad, becauſe theſe Letters cannot be conveyed but by 
ſome body who muſt pretend to run away out of the Town, which is a hard and a dange- 
rous thing, if the Enemy be any way careful. But 'cis otherwiſe with Letters to be ſent 
intoa Town, for a man has a thouſand occaſions to come into a Leaguer, where he may 
watch hts opportunity, and flip into the Town. 
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CHAP. X 


— — 


How to repair a Breach, and the way to defend it, 


F —"—_— let us come now to the preſent way of beleaguering Towns : I (ay, that if 
you be aſſaulted in a Town that is not fortified with Ditches on the in-fide, (as 
I have mentioned before ) that your Enemy may not enter at the Breaches which the Artil- 
lery make, ( for againſt other Breaches there 1s no remedy) it is neceſ{ary whillt the Artillery 
35 playing, tocut a new Ditch behind the Breach of at leaſt thirty yards wide, and to throw 
all the Earth that comes out of it towards the Town, that it may make a good Rampart, 
and add to the depth of the Ditch ; and this work 1s to be carried on with ſuch diligence, 
gat when the Wall falls, the Ditch may be at leaſt five or fix yards deep; and whilſt they are 
at work to make this Ditch, it 15 neceſſary that it.be ſecured with two Caſemats, that may 
fHlnk the Enemy in caſe he ſhould endeavour to diſturb them: and if che Wall be ſo ſtron 
as tO give you time to make your Ditch and your Caſemats ; that part which is battered will 
be the ſtrongeſt part about the Town; for that Rampart will be of the ſame Form and Mo- 
del which we propoſed for the Ditch within. But where the V Vall is ſo weak as to allow 
you no time, then you mult ſhow your Courage, and preſent your ſelf bravely at the Breach, 
your Soldiers well arm'd,and with as much cheartulneſs as is poſlible. This way of throwing 
up new V Vorks was obſerved by the Piſans when you beſieged it, and they might do ir 
well enough; for their V Valls were ſtrong, which gave them time, and the Earth good 
and proper tor Ramparts; whereas had they wanted either of thoſe conveniences, they 
muſt of neceility have been loſt. Ir 15 wiſdom therefore to make theſe Ditches round a- 
bout the Town before there be any neceflity, as we ſaid before; for in that caſe you may 
expe the Enemy without fear. CHAP. 
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CHAP. Al. 
Of Mines. 
Fabr. HE Ancients took ſeveral Towns by mining under Ground, and that two ways, 


either by carrying their Mines under Ground intothe Town, and entring there- 
by, ( as the Romans did when they took the Ciry of Vejentum ) or by undermining only the 
VValls, and ſo tumbling them down. At preſent this latter way is more uſed than the 0- 
ther, and renders thoſe Towns which ſtand high, weaker than the reſt, becaufe more (ub- 
je& to be min'd, and then adding but a good quantity of Powder, which takes hre in an 
inſtant, you do not only ruine the V Vall, but you open the very Mountain, and cleave the 
Works into pieces. The way to prevent this, isto fortifie 1n a flat Country, and make the 
Ditch which encompaſſes your Town ſo deep, that the Enemy may not dig under it with- 
out coming to the V Vater, which isthe beſt detence againſt Mines. Bur it you be to de- 
fend a Town upon an Emience, your beſt way will be to make ſeveral deep Holes in the 
Y Vall, that may give vent to the Powder when the Enemy lets it on hire. 
There 1s another way h1kewile to prevent them, and that 1s by Countermining, if you 
find where the Enemy Mines, but *tis a hard matter to diſcover them, eſpecially it you be 
belieged by a cautious Enemy. 
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CHAP. XI, 
Good Guards are always to be kept, and your Soldiers not to be divided. 


Fabr. E who is beſieged 1s to take extraordinary carethat he be not ſurprized in time 

H of Repole, as after a Storm ; after the Guards are ſet, (which is either at break 
of Day, or at the ſhutting in of the Evening) or eſpecially while you are at Dinner, in which 
time many Towns have been taken, and many Sallies have been made to the deſtruction o; 
the Befiegers. V Vheretfore it is neceſſary to be upon the Guard in all Quarters, and you 
men generally arm'd : and here I cannot omit to tell you that nothing makes a Town o 
Camp harder to be defended, than the dividing of your Forces; tor the Enemy being abl* 
to attack you when he pleaſes with all his Power at once, you mult be realy on all t1des 
and having parted your Forces, you will be forced to defend your felt with a part, and? 
to keep the ſame Guards with the remainder whenever the Enemy atf.uls you, as you ſhould 
have done when your whole Garrilon was together 5; which is a great diladvantage, for 
he can attack you with his whole Power, when you have but a part cf you's to defend 
your felt. 
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CHAP. XII. 


That when one ſees himſelf Block'd up on every ſide, it is good to expoſe ones 
ſelf now and then, and of the advantages which have enſazd. 


- Fabr, JF he who is beſieged be beaten conſiderately, he is certainly loft ; but the Bzſteger 
can only be repulſed: for winch reaſon many who have been betieged ( either 

Camp or Town, ) though they have been inferiour 1n number, have neveithele(s {allied 
with their whole Force at a time, and been too hard for the Enemy. Thus Marce!l:s did 
at Nola; thus Ceſar did in France, when his Camp was encompaſied with a vaſt number of 
Gauls, for finding he was not able to defend it, becauſe he mult divide his men into Par- 
ties, and diſtribute chem round ; and finding alſo that ſtanding within his Stoccados he 
could net do fo much execution upon the Enemy as he deſired, he opened his Camp on 
one (ide, and ſuing out of it with his whole Force, charged the Enemy wich fuch tury 
and courage that he put them to the Rout. Beſides, the vbſtinacy and reſu;ution of the 
belteged does many times aſtoniſh and cerrifie the Enemy. Pompey being encamped again{t 
Ceſar, and Ceſar's Army 1n great diſtreſs for Provifions, Pompey had preltente.t him a picee 
of Ceſar's Bread which was madeot Herbs, and look'd upon as a ve: v ttrange thang; Pompey 
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havrag viewed it, commanded that it ſhould not be thewn in his Army, leſt ic ſhould dif: 
courage them to conſider the obſtinacy of their Enemy. Nothing was more honourable 
to the Romans 1n their V Var with Hannibal! than their Conitancy, becauſe in the greateſt 
of their diſtreſs, and in the wortt of cher Foitune, they never demanded Peace, nor diſco- 
vered any token of Fear : on the contrary, when Hannibal was under the VValls, they 
ſold the Ground 1n which he was encamped, at an higher rate than it would have been 
ſold at another time : and chey were fo true and hrm m their Enterprizes, that they would 
not draw off trom Capua to defend their own City, though they had an Army before that, 
when Hannibal appeared before Rome, 

[ am ſenfible chat I have told you ſeveral chings that you underſtood, and perhaps con- 
fidered already; yet I have done it ( as I ſaid betore.) by that means to give you a better 
comprekenhon ot the Quality of this Army ; and to fatsfie fuch (it there be any ſuch 
here ) as have not had che opportunity to underſtand 1 fo well as you. I ſuppoſe now 
there remains nothing but thac I give you ſome general Rules which are very obvious and 


COmmon. 


CHAP. AV. 


Gexeral Rules to be obſerved in Military Diſcipline, 
F bl [4 


Fabr. Hat which is beneficial to you, 15 prejudicial co vour Enemy, and that which 
is beneficial co him, 15 prejudicial ro you. 

He who in V Var is moſt vigilant to obſerve the Deſigns and Enterprizes of the Enemy, 
and takes moſt pains in exercihag and diſciplining his Army, ſhall expoſe himſelt to leſs 
danger, and have greater probabiitiiy of Victory. | 

Never bring your men to Fight till you have ſome juſt confidence in their Courage, till 
you bave ſeen chem. well arm'd, and well-ordered ; and never let them engage but when 
you find them Cheertul, and hopeful of ſuccels. | 

Ic 33 better to conquer an Enemy by Hunger than Fighting, in which laſt Victory, For» 
tune has more ſhare than Virtue or Courage. . 

No Reſolution 15 ſo likely to fucceed, as that which is concealed trom the Enemy till i: 
comes to be executed. 

Nothing is of more importance in the whole Art of VVar, than to know how to take 
advantage when 1t 1s offered. 

Nature produces few Perſons ſtrong; but Induſtry and Exerciſe makes many. 

Order and Diſcipline is more available in V Var, than Valour or Force. 

When any come over to your fervice trom the Enemy, ihev are of great advantage to 
you, provided they be faithtul ; for it 1s more diminution c. 122 Enermes ſtrength to have 
Soldiers revolt, than to have (o many lain, though the name of 2 Fugitive 15 ſuſpicious ta 
new Friends, and abominable to old, 

[t 15 better in the drawing up your Battalions for a Battel, to draw them up with Re- 
ſerves, and place ſuch behind the Front as may ſupply ic upon occalion; than to enlarge 
your Front, and make as it were but one Rank of your whole Army. 

He who underſtands hiz whole £6:ccs and Enemies coo, can hardly miſcarry. 

The Courage of Soldizrs is better than their Number. 

The Situation of the place is ſoimermes more effeual than the Courage of your 
men. 

New and unexpeted things arc an aſtoniſhment to ſome Armies. 

Your Soldiers deſpiſe things that are Common, and are weary of any thing that is te- 
dious, I would adviſc therctore that by pickering and little Skirmiſhes you acquaint your 
men with your Enemy before you bring them to a Bactel. 

He who purſues an Enemy that is diſordered, 1n diforder himſelf ; ſhall loſe the Vifto- 
ry he had gained, and perhaps give it to the Enemy. 

He who makes not proviſion of Victuals, will be beaten without a blow. 

He who relies more upon his Horſe than his Foot, or his Foot than his Horſe, muſt ac- 
commodate himſelt to the place. 

if you would know at any time whether you have any Spies in your Army, you have 
no more to do but to command every man to his Tent. 


It 
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If you find the Enemy has any knowledge of your Deſigns, you muſt change thenk = 
V Vhat you are to do, you may adviſe with many ; what you are reſolved to do, com- 


municate with few. 

V Vhen Soldiers are in their Quarters, they are to be kept in Order by fear and by puniſh- 
ment ; when in the Field, with hopes and reward. 

A good General never comes to a Battel but when neceflity requires, or ſome great ad- 
vantag? invites him. 

You muſt endeavour that your Enemy may not know how you intend to draw up your 
Army when you come to fight ; and let your Figure be what it will, be ſure your firſt Com- 
panies be ſo ordered as that they may fall back into the ſecond, and both into the third, 

VVhken you are engaged, never employ any of your Battalias about any thing but 
= to which you deputed them ar firſt; 1f you would avoid putting things into diſ- 
order. 

Sudden Accidents are not eafily prevented ; but thoſe which are foreſeen are prevented 
without difficulty. 

Men Arms, Money and Proviſions are the Nerves of VVar; but the firſt two are 
moſt neceſſary, becauſe Men and Arms will find Money and Vietuals; but Money and 
Vidtuals can never find Men. | 

The Rich Man unarm'd, is but a prey to the Soldier. 

Uſe your Soldiers to abominate Luxury either in Diet or in Cloaths. 

This 15 as much as I can think fit roſpeak of in general, though I am ſenſible other things 
would have fallen in well enough with my Diſcourſe. As how and in what manner the 
Ancients ordered their Squadrons; how they were habited, and how they exerciſed them 
in ſeveral other things, and I could have added ſeveral particulars, which I rw not thoughe 
neceſfary at this time, becauſe you may know it your ſelf, and likewiſe becauſe it was not 
my intention at firſt to ſhew you exactly how the Ancient Militia was conſtituted, but how 
it was to be done inour times, 

For this reaſon I have thought unneceſſary to ſpeak any farther of thoſe kind of Ant 
quicies, than what might be ſerviceable to this Introduction. I know likewiſe I might 
haveinlarged my ſelf more about the exercifing of Horle ; and come afterward to diſcourle 
of Sea fights, for to diſtinguiſh Militias, their Armies at Sea, and Armies at Land ; Ar- 
mies of Foot, and Armies of Horſe : but of Sea-diſcipline 1 ſhall not preſume to ſay any 
thing, becauſe I know nothing of it : I ſhall leave that to be treated of by Genoueſes or Ve- 
netians, Who by their experience in that kind, have done very great things formerly. Nor 
ſhall 1 ſpeak any farther of Horſe than what I have ſaid before, becauſe they are not fo 
corrupt and diſorderly, For if your Foot ( which 1s the ſtrength of an Army ) are well 
diſciplin's, and1n good Order, vour Cavalry muſt be good of neceflity. 
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Ca Rn _— 


The way to have many Horſe in your Country. 


Fabr. COBB however remember him who is defirous to ſettle and eſtabliſh a good Mi- 
litia in his Country, that to furniſh it handſomly with Horſe, he ſhould do two 
things ; one 1s, that he ſhould diſtribute a certain number of good Stallions up and down, 
that the Country-men may breed, and drive a Trade with Foles and Colts, as you do in 
this Country wich Calves and young Mules. The other is, that there might not want 
Chapmen for the Colts, I would oblige every man that keeps a Mule, to keep an Horle ; 
and he that would keep but one thing for his Saddle, ſhould be enjoined to have it an 
Horſe; beſides, I would conſtrain every man that wore Cloth-cloaths, to keep an Horls 
in his Stable. 
This Order was taken not long fince by a Prince of our times, and ſucceded fo well, 
that in a ſhort time he had a moſt excellent Cavalry. As to other things relating to Horſes, 
[ refer you to what has been ſaid this day, and what has been practiſed ot old. 
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CH AP. XVt- 


F. 
A General is to invent of himſelf, and not follow altogether the 


Pratlices of his Predeceſſors. \ 


Fabr. ID UT perhaps you would defire to know what Parts and lificaSns there oughs 
B to be in a General; and I will ſatisfie you in ſhort, ay wo make choice of 
a properer Man, than he who underſtands all thoſe things which I have reSmmengded this 


Day; and yet that would not be ſufficient, unleſs he had Abilities to invent ſomething of 


his own; for never any Man was Maſter of a Trade, who had no Invention of hisown; 
and if Invention be Honourable in any thing it is moſt certainly in this : This is manifeſt in 
all Authors who have conſtantly applauded all forts of Inventions, how flight and inconf1- 
derable ſoever, as appears by the great Character they beſtowed upon Alexander the 
Great, for his Wiſdom in appointing a Cap to be put upon the top of a Launce as a Signal 
for the Diſlodging of his Army, rather than'to do it by Sound of Trumpet as formerly, 
becauſe it imported him much that they ſhould remove privately. He was commended 
likewiſe for ordering his Soldiers upon a Charge to fall down upon their Lett Knee, asan 
Expedient that would make them receive the Charge with the more Strength and Firmneſs, 
which Invention got him the Victory, and occaſioned him ſo much Honour, that all Sta- 
tues erected afterward in his Honour, wereerected in that Poſture. But becauſe it 1s time 
to conclude our Diſcourſe, I will leave where I began, to avoid the Reproach which is in- 
Cident to ſuch Perſons as when once ſtraggled know not how to return. | 


The Autheur returns, and with a ſhort Diſcourſe concludes his Book. 


ow you remember (Coſmo) you told me, that you could not imagine the Reaſon 
why 1n one place I ſhould commend Antiquity, and blame thoſe which would not 
imitate itin great Things; and yet I have not imitated ic my ſelf in my Martial Aﬀairs, in 
which I have taken much Pains, and ſpent a great deal of my Time. 

To which [ anſwer, That Men who are to execute any thing, are fuſt to learn which 
way it is to be done, that they may be afterwards the more able, when it comes to opera- 
tion. Now whether or noI underſtand how to eſtabliſh a Militia according to the Method 
of the Ancients, I leave you to judge, who have heard me diſcourſe of it fo long; from 
whence you may 1magine how much time has been ſpent in thoſe Thoughts by me ; what 

reat Deſire [ have had to bring them to Effte&t, and whether I have already or ever may 
Bo occaſion to doit. Burt to ſatishe you farther, and juſtifie my ſelf, I will give you the 
Reaſons,and thereby obſerve my Promiſe in ſome meaſure, by ſhewing you the Convenien- 
cies and Inconveniencies in ſuch Imitations. I ſay then that no Action this day among Men 
is more eaſily executed according to the Method of the Ancients, than Military Diſcipline ; 
but it muſt be among ſuch Princes as are able to bring together 15 or 20000 of their own 
Subje&s, againſt an Enemy. On the other fide, there is nothing more difficule to ſuch 
Princes as have not that Convenience: And that you may comprehend it the better, you 
muſt underſtand that Generals are commended upon two ſeveral accounts ſome are famous 
for that with an Army ordered and prepared by their own natural Diſcipline, they have 
performed great things; ſo it was with moſt of the Roman Citizens, and others who had the 
Command of Armies ; whoſe only Task was to keep their Soldiers good, and Conduct them 
ſecurely. Others have been not only to contend with and conquer the Enemy, but they 
firſt were to inſtru and exerciſe their Army; and theſe doubtle(s were worthy of more 
Praiſe than they who with their old and well-experienced Soldiers performed ſuch Ex- 
ploirs: Of this fort was Pelopidas, Epaminondas, Tullus, Hoſtilius, Philip of Macedon, Cyrus 
King of Perſia, and Gracchus the Roman: All thoſe were forced to model and diſcipline 
their Armies before they ventured them to fight ; and all theſe were able todo it 1n reſpect 
of their own Experience, and that they had other Perſons which were able to exerciſe 
their Soldiers as they defired. Nor would it ever have bcen poſlible that any of thoſe Ge- 
nerals, how good andexcellent ſoever, could ever have done any great thing in another 
Province full of corrupt Men,unleſs ic had been accuſtomed to ſome honeſt Obedience, It 
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is not ſufficient then in Iraly to underſtand how co manage a Veteran Army ; but you muſt 
firſt know how to make and prepare it, and then how to govern and conduct it. Again, 
thoſe who do this, muſt be ſuch Princes as have great Revenues, and many Subjects, in 
which Number I am not to be reckoned, as one who never commanded, nor never can, 
unleſs it be Foreign Forces under ſome other Prince, into which Foreigners, whether it be 
poſlible or not to infuſe any of theſe things of which I have dilcourled, I leave youto 
judge. How could I perſwade a Soldier of our Days to carry more Arms than he was 
accuſtomed to, 'and beſides his Arms, two or three days Provifion at his Back, and a Spade 
or Pick-ax at his Girdle 2 How could I prevail with him to work or dig all ow z to ſtand 
all Day to his Arms in counterfeit Exerciſes, that I might rely the more confidently uyon 
him when he came to it in good earneſt? How could I work upon him to abſtain from 
Play, Laſciviouſneſs, Blaſphemy, and Inſolence, which is their Practice every Day ? H::w 
long would it be before I could reduce them into ſuch Order,ſuch Diſcipline,and Awe,that 
if an Apple-tree wasnever fo full, and ſtood in the middle of their Camp, none of them 
ſhould venture to touch it? asis many times read of in the Roman Armies, What is it that 
I can promiſe them that may make them either fear me, or love me, when the War being 
ended, Iſhall have no farther to do with them ? How can I make them ſenfible of Shame 
who have been born and bred without any ? How ſhould they pay me a reſpe&t whom they 
do not know ? By what God, by what Saint ſhall I conjure them? By the Gods which 
they adore, or by the Gods which they blaſpheme ? Which ir is that they adore [ cannot 
tell, but am ſure they blaſpheme them all. How can 1 expett they ſhould keep their Pro- 
miſe, which they do hourly deſpiſe ? How can they who pay no Honour to God, expreſs 


any to Men? What good Diſcipline then are we like to 1imprint upon ſo depraved a Maſs ? 


If you obje& that the Swizzers and Spaniards are good Soldiers, I confeſs them much 
better than the Italians ; but if you confider what I have ſaid, and the Manner of pro- 
ceeding of both choſe Nations, you will find them come ſhort in many things of the perfe- 
ion of the Ancients, The Swizzers are become good Soldiers by natural practice of thoſe 
things which I have recommended 3 and the Spaniards by neceſlity; for their Wars lying 
in Foreign Provinces, where they are conſtrained exther to overcome or die, (becauſe they 
cannever hope to pet oft by flying) are g:own good, and yet their Goodneſs is in many 
things defeQiive ; for their excellence is only to ſtand and recewe the Enemy at puſh of 
Pike, and the Swords point; beſides there 1s not any man among them ki to inſtruct 
another in what is neceſſary, much leſs it he be not of therr own Country, But to return 
to our Italians, who having wanted Wile Princes, have not been capable of good Orders , 
and having wanted that Neceflity which was incumbent upon the Spaniards, they have not 
taken it up of themſelves, ſothatnow they are the very Scorn and Contenpr of the World, 
not for any Fault in the People, but in their Princes, who thereby have been chaſtiled for 
theic Ignorance, and juſtly puſhed for Lofirg their Territories ſo gnominioufly without 
any conſiderable Reſiſtance. Will you ſee that whar Lſay1s true ? Conſider what Wars we 
have had in Italy ſince the Expedition of Chrles VI. to this Day: And alchough other 
Wars rendred Soldiers Formidable and Martial ; theſe Wars by how much they were more 
great, and more furious, by ſo much both Others and Soldiers became more diſſolute and 
cowardly : And this muſt neceſlarily proceed trom ill Orders which are not much betrer ac 
this Day ; and the Miſery is,there was noris none able to reform them : Do not think that 
there is any Way to recover Reputation to the Arms of the Italians, but by chis Way that 
I have propos'd,and by Means of ſuch Princes as have great Territories there; for this Form 
may be imprinted in menthat are 1mple, and plain, and ones own SubjeRs, much ſooner, 
than in ſuch asare lewd, and diſorderly, and Strangers. A good Sculptor never expects 
to make a good Statue out of a piece of Marble that 1s mangied and has been ill handled h 
but he will do well enough it 1t has never been touch'd, Our Princes in Italy before they 
were ſenſible of their Wars with the Northern Nations, believed it was enough for a Prince 
to know how to write a Civil Anſwer; how to direct a Letter with all its Punctilio's ; kow 
to ſhow himſelf witty and quick in his Reparreesz how to juggle, and diſſemble; how to 
dreſs himſelf handfomly, and diſpoſe of his Jewels to the belt Advantage ; how to eat and 
ſleepin more State and Magnificence than other People; to have a thouſand Dalliances and 
Pleaſures about him ; to behave himſelf haughtily and extort from his Subjects; ro hve in 
Idlenels and Eaſe; to diſpoſe of Military Commands to their Paraſites; to deſpiſe thoſe who 
propoſed any thing of Virtue; to require that their Words ſhould be like Oracles,and of as 
much Authority,as if ſpoken by God himlſelt ; to employ ſuch as had no knowlevge 1n At- 
fairs; tocommit great things to thoſe who durſt attempt nothing ; and to beheve every thing 
immediately without pondering or debating either their Words or Arguments that 
ſpoke them; and leveral other Imperfe&tions which hindered them fi 0m) ſeeing that at Laſt 
| | they 
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they muſt b2zome2 a Prey to any that ſhould attack them. Thetie things in the year 1 49 4 
were the Occaſion of thole Flights, and Fears,and Depradations by which three of the 
moſt potent States 1n Italy were frequently deſtroyed. But the worſt is, they which re- 
main, continue 1n the ſame Errors, and live in the ſame Diſorder, without any confidera- 
tion that thoſe who formerly defired to preſerve their Donunions, did all that 1 have pre- 
ſcribed this Day ; and that their whole Study was to accuſtom themſelves both Minds and 
Bodies to I abour, to Trouble, and deſpiting of Danzer : And this was the Caule that Ce- 
ſar, and Alexander, andall the brave and vaiiant Princes were always at the Head of their 
Armies, compleatly arm'd and on Foot, and rather than loſe their States they would loſe 
their Lives; fo as they Jived and died with a great deal of Honour : And though perhaps 
ſome of them night be condemned for their Ambition, and exorbitant Dehire co Reign; 
yet they could never be accuſed of Effemnnacy, or doing any thing that might render them 
Delicate-and Unmanly. Which Paſſages if they were read and believed by the Princes 
of our Times,it would be impoſlible burthey mult alter their Courſe of Lite, and their Pro- 
vinces their Fortune. But becaule 1n the Beginning of our Diſcourſe you complained of 
your Militia, I cell. you that 1t you have ordered it according to my aboveſaid Direction, 
and 1t has not anſwered your Expectation, you have Reaſon to complain ; bur it it be not 
ordered andexerciſced according to my Rules, the Complaint hes more properly againſt 
you, who have made it rather an Abortion, than a perte& Production, The YVenetians, 
and the Duke of Ferrara began very well, but they did not perſevere, and it was imputable 
rather to themſelves, than their Soldiers. And let me athrm this to you for a Truth, and 
among all the preſent Princes ot Italy, he who takes this Way fir{t, and obſerves theſe 


Rules and theſe Orders, ſhall make humſelt greater than any Prince in that Country, and. 


it ſhall happen to his Subjects as to the Kingdom of Macedon, which falling under the Do- 
minion of King Ph:/;p, was improved to that height by this Order and Exerciſe (whilſt 
the reſt of Greece were 1dle, and if employed at all, it wasin following Plays and Balls, 
and ſuch efteminate Entertainments) that in a few Years time he was able to Conquer 
the whole Country, and leave a Foundation to his Son to make himſelt Monarch of the 
whole World. He then who deſpiles this Doctrine, it he be a Prince, deſpiſes his own 
Principality 3 and if a Citizen, his own City. And in this I cannot but complain of Na- 
ture, who ſhould either have not ſuffered me to have known theſe Things, or have given 
me Power to have executed them, which is a thing I can never hope for now, as growing 
old and towards the end of my Days. For this reaſon I have dilcourled the more frankly 
with you who are young, and ſo qualified that you may be able (if you be ſatisfied with 
what 13 {21d ) to give the ſame Council to your own Princes when Occalion ſhall be offered, 
and 1 hope with Succeſs; and of chis | beg you would not difpond ; tor this ſeems to have 
a peculiar Faculty of Reviving things that are dead, as it has done Poetry, and Painting, 
and Sculpture, though tor my own part I cannot expect to lee it, as having one Foot al- 
ready 1n the Grave. Certainly had Fortune indulg'd me 1n my young days, fo far asto 
have afforded me ſo much Territory as ſuch an Enterpriſe required, I believe in a ſhore 
time I thould have demonſtrated to the World the Power and Ethcacy ot the Orders of the 
Ancients, by Means of which 1 ſhould have enlarged my Dominions with Honour, or 
loſt them without Shame. 
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J: is Recorded inthe Ancient Chronicles of Florence, that a certain Holy Perſon, whoſe 


Life was the Admiration of that Age,falling one Day into a Trance,had a very ſtrange 
Apparition : It ſeemed to him, that the Souls of Married Men, that came trooping 1N 
great Numbers to Hell, cried out all of them as they paſſed, that their Marriage was 
the Cauſe of their Miſery, and their Wives the Occafion of their Coming thither : Minor, 
Radamanth, and the whole Infernal Privy-Council were amaz'd atthe Clamour; at firſt 
they could not believe there was any thing in the Buſineſs ; bur at laſt, obſerving the ſame 
Complaints continually multiplied, they thought it fit to make Pluto acquainted: Pluto un. 
derſtanding the Report, without imparting any thing to his Wife, (who had taken Phylick 
that week, and kept her Chamber) reſolved the Matter ſhould be accurately examined; 
and ſuch Courſe be taken, as was likelieſt to make the ſpeedieſt Diſcovery of the Truth: 
he iſſued out his Writs immediately,and afſembled his Courts; his Princes, Dukes, Counts 
and Barons were all preſent; never was Senate fo full, nor ever was Afﬀaic of that Im- 
ortance before it: the holy Father,that beheld all, affirms poſitively, that Plu;o delivered 
imſelt in this manner. 


Right Truſty and Well-Beloved, 
Though cur Kingdom was aſſigned ns from Heaven, and the fatal Decree has anciently detey- 


mined our Dominions : though That Sentence be Irrevocable, aud above the Copniſance of any Hu. 
man Power; yet ſeeing his Prudence # moſt ſafe, that is dittated by Laws; and bis Fudgment 
mnoft ſolid that # fortified with others ; We are reſolved to take your Counſels along with us, which 
way we arets fteer in an Aﬀair, that otherwiſe may prove (in time) of great Diſhonour to our 
Government. The Souls of Married Men, that are continually flocking mto our Dominions, do 
unanimouſly exclaim againſt their Wives, as the only perſons that ſend them tumbling bither; to 


' 26s it ſeems impoſſible: Yet foraſmuch as a peremptory and determinate Sentence upon their bare 


Allegations would not ſuit with onr Satanical Mercy; ſo a careleſs Pretermiſſion on the other 
fide could not be without Reflexion on our Juſtice: That Matters of ſuch Importance therefore 
may have their due Diſquiſition, and our Adminiſtration be defended from Obloquy or Scandal, 
that no Inconveniency may follow for want of Deliberation, and that ſome better Expedient 
may be found out, than onr ſelves have haply thought on, 2e have thought good to call you toge- 
ther, being confident, and aſſured by the Aſſiſtance of your Counſels, the Honour and Repuration 
of our Empire will be continued as unqueſtionable for the future, as it has been preſerved hitherto, 
by our own proper Care and Solicitude. 

There was not one preſent, but acknowledged it a Buſineſs of Importance, and well 
worthy an exact Conhideration: it was the Opinion of the whole Board,that all imaginable ' 
Means was to be uſed to find out the Truth, but what Meansthat was, could not be agreed 
on; ſome were of Opinion, a ſingle Perſon,was to be diſpatch'd into this World, and no 
more; others judged it better to ſend ſeveral, and that the Diſcovery would be more cer- 
tain from the Experience of many, than of one ; a third fort, more brisk and ſevere in 
their Counlels, thought that clutter unneceſſary, and that clapping good ſtore of them to- 
gether upon the Rack, would be enough doubtleſs to 2xtort a Confeflion. However it was 
at laſt carried by the plurality of Voices, that a ſingle perſon only ſhould be ſent, and in 
this 
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this Reſolution the whole Company acquieſc2d. Neverthelz(s there be:ng no body found 
that would voluntarily undertake the Employment, it was Concluded the Ele&ion ſhould 
be by Lot; and at the ſame time, having made their Billets, and ſhuffled chem, the Loc 
fell upon Belpbegor. 
One may ſay, and ſay true, that Fortune never decided any thing fo juſtly; for Belphegor 
- wasno ordinary Devil ; and Plato having made him formerly Generaliflimo of his Armies 
'tis to be preſumed he was no Novice ; tor all this he had a Months Mind to be quit of his 
Embaſly ; but the Order being unalterable, he was forced to ſubmit, and accept theſe Con- 
ditions that were ſolemnly decreed, That en hundred thouſand Ducats ſhould be paid him imme- 
diately, to defray the Expences of his Tourney ; that he ſhould aſſume the ſhape of a Man ; that be 
ſhould take aWoman to his Wedded Wife, and live with ber (if poſſible) ten years ; that at the End 
of the Term, ( pretending to die ) he ſhould give her the ſlip, repair immediately to his old Duarters, 
and make Aftdavit upon bis own Experience of all the Pleaſures and Calamities of Matrimony. 
It was declared to him alſo, that during this Metamorphoſis, he was to be ſubject to the 
Pains and Misfortunesof Humanity, as Sickneſs, Impriſonment, and Poverty : but that if by 
his Cunning or Dexterity he could difintangle himſelf, it ſhould be allowed him, and not 
imputed as any Scandal or Reproach. Belpheger accepts the Conditions, receives his Ducats, 
and having drawn a ſpruce Party of Horſe out of his Guards, and furniſhed himſelf with 
Pages and Footmen good ſtore, he ſet out immediately for this World, and arrived at Flo- 
rencein a very fair Equipage: He choſe that place above all other,for the Convenience of Im- 
proving his Money, and putting it co Intereſt with greater Advantage. He called himſelf 
Don Roderick of Caſtile; he took a very noble Houſe in the Fauxburg of A!l-Saints ; and 
that his Quality might be undiſcovered, he gave out that he was a Spaniard, that being 
young he took a Voyage into Syria, that he had dwelt ſome time in Aleppo, whete he had 
got moſt part of his Eſtate: Bur being weary there, he was come into [caly, as a Country 
more agreeable with his humour,with Intention(1f any fair Opportunity was offered)to mar- 
Ty : Don Roderick (eem'd to be a very handſome Man,about thirty Years of Age; and in ſhort 
time after his Arrival, he made it evident enough that he was rich, and by lus Liberality, 
that he knew how to make the beſt uſe of it; infomuch as ſeveral Gentlemen of Flo- 
rence, thac had more Daughters than Money, took all poflible pains to infinuate how wel- 
come he ſhould be into their Alliance. Don Roderick, that had Choice of Miſtreſſes, pre- 
ferr'd one that was tranſ{cendently handſome before them all, the Story ſays, ſhe was called 
Honeſts, and wasthe Daughter of Americ Donati, who had three more alſo to marry, and 
three Sons between twenty and twenty five years of Age: But though Se;gneur Americ was 
one of the nobleſt Families of Florence, yet he was looked upon as down the Wind, and 
one that was overlaid with too many Children,and the unavoidable Charg?s of his Nobility: 
But Don Roderick took an Order for that, defraying the whole Wedding cut of his own 
Purſe; managing all things with that Splendor and Magnihcence, that there was nothing 
omitted that was detirable upon ſuch an Occafion. It was mentioned before, as one of the 
Conditions propoſed to Belphegor, that as foon as he was out of the Infernal Dominions, 
he ſhould be ſubjz& to all the Pafſions of Mankind; and accordingly he began imme- 
diately to take Delight in the Honours and Gallantries of the World ; and as cunning 
a Devil as he was, to be wheedled with the Flatteries and Applaufes of Men: Bur 
that which delighted him ſo much, coſt him dear; beſides that he had not been long 
with Honeſta, but he fell ſtark mad in Love with her, and finding ſomething or other 
extraordinary 1n her, that Icannot think of, he was ſo far enamoured, he never thoughe 
hunſelt happy before; inſomuch as when ſhe was melancholy, or out of humour, he 
would curſe his Commiſlion, and take his corporal Oath his very life was tedious. On 
the other ſide it was not tobe forgot,that Honefa marrying Roderick, and bringing him Beau- 
ty and Nobility inſtead of Portion, ſhe thought it not fit to leave her Pride and Untra- 
Rableneſs behind her; theſe two good Qualities were ſo eminent in her, that Roderick who 
had been uſed to Lucifer's, and had more than once had Experience of ut, (wore point-blank 
his Wife's Inſolence wentbeyond it: For when ſhe once found the Fondneſs and Paſſion 
her Husband had for her, believing ſhe could manage him with a Switch, and order him 
as ſhe pleaſed, ſhe carried her ſelf like his Sovereign, and handled him without Puty or Re- 
ſpe; andif it happened he denied her any thing,ſhe gave him immediately to underſtand, 
that ſhe was alſo as cloquent in Scolding as others of her Quality. By this you may Judge 
what a Cooler this was to Don Roderick: Nevertheleſs the Confideration of his Father-1n- 
Law, his Wife's Brothers, the Kindred he had by that blefſed Marriage, but above all the 
Paſſion and Tenderneſs he had for her, made him endure all patiently. 1 ſhall not mention 
the Expence of his Clothes, which though never fo rich, he was forced to change every 
Week, according to the ordinary Vanity of the Ladies in Florence. Behides thele, there 
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were other things were of no leſs Inconvenience; he was forced (to pre{c:ve the peace) 
to afliſt his Father in Law in the Marriage of his other Daughters, which coſt him a good 
round ſum : moreoverthat all things might go well, and his correſpondency continue with 
his Conſort, he was gladto ſend one of her Brothers into the Levant wich Woollen Stuffs, 
another into Frazce and Spain with Silks, and to furniſh the third with wherewithal to ſer 
up a Goldſmith's Shop in Florence: All which Aﬀictions together were ſufficient to dil- 
compoſe any Devil of a thouſand, yet he had others thrown into the Ba: gain; there 1s not 
any Town 1n Italy more extravagant in their Expences, in thei! Carmvals and Feaſts of 
S. Fohn, than Florence; and Honeſta upon that Occaſion muſt needs have her Roderick out- 
doall People of his Rank,in the Sumptuouſnels of his Entertainments, 1n the Magnificence 
of his Balls,and other Divertiſements that are uſual at thoſe times: He ſuftered all theſe Ca- 
lamities for the ſame Reaſons he endured the reſt; and though perhaps theſe Difficulties 
were very hard and unpleaſant, he would have thought them ſupportable, could he have 
been ſatisfied, his Patience would have procured any Quietnels in his Fanuly, and that he 
might have peaccably attended the Hour of his Deſtruction. But Don Roderick tound the 
clear contrary; beſides the Expence you have heard ſhe occalioned, her Inſolence was ac- 
companied with a thouſand other Inconveniences, infomuch as he could keep neither Offi- 
cer nor Servantin his Houſe above three Days together. T his was ſevere Trouble co him to 
find it was impoſflible for him to keep any body about him, though never fo well expe- 
rienced or affected to his Aﬀairs : Nor indeed could any Body blame chem for caking their 
leaves, when the Devils themſelves that he brought along with him, did chuſe rather to 
return and toaſt the bottoms of their Feet againſt the Fire of Hell, than live in this World 
under the Dominion of ſo Super-Deviliſh a Woman. Rederick's Life being thus miſerably 
uncomfortable, and his Stock that he had relerved,cxhauſled by her extravagant Expences, 
he was reduced to that paſs, he ſubſiſted only upon the Hopes of the Advantage he ſhould 
make by the REturn of ſome Veſſels he had ſent to the Eatt and Weſt. And whereas be- 
fore he had very good Credit in that Town, to continue it, and keep up his Port, he bor- 
rowed Money of ſuch as are uſed in that Place to put it out ; but thoſe kind of People being 
ſuch, as are not uſually ſleepy or negligent in their Aﬀairs, they took notice immediately 
he was not over-punctual to his Day ; his Purle being already empty, and he reduced to 
the higheſt Extremity, at one Daſh he receives the News of twoas diſaſterous Accidents 
as could poſlibly befall him. The firſt was, thit one of Honeſta's Brothers had loſt at Haz. 
zard all thatRoderick had intruſted in his hands; and the other was no more welcome, which 
was, that his other Brother-in Law returning into-lraly, was himſelt caſt away, and all his 
Goods. The Buſineſs was no ſooner known in Florence, but his Creditors had a Meeting, 
where giving him over for one that was irtecoverably loſt, and not daring to diſcover 
bes, bocents the time of Payment was nor yet come, they concluded he was to be 
watch'd very cloſe, leaſt he ſhould chouſe them, and ſhew them a |1ght pair of Heels. Don 
Roderick of Caſtile, on the ather fide, conhidering with hinitelf his Aﬀairs were paſt Re- 
medy, and allo the Term he was cblig d to by the Infernal Law, reſolves to take Horſe 
and be gone without more ado, which he pertormed wichout much Difficulty, living con- 
veniently for that by the Port del Prato: Yet he was no {ooner march'd off, but the Alarm 
was taken by his Crediters; they repair immediately to the Magiſtrates, and purſue him 
not only with Poſt and Officers, 'but leſt a certain number of Ducats ſhould debauch that 
kind of Cattle, who are no better in Iraly than in other Places, and prevail with them for 
an Abatement of their Speed, they follow him themſelves in a tull Body, with Impatience 
of hearing ſome Tidings of him. Roderick in the mean time was no Fool, bur conſidered 
very well what he hadtodo; as ſoon as he was gallop'd about half a League from the Town, 
he leaves the High-way, and his Horſe with it, (the Country being incloſed, and full of 
Ditches on both fides) and was forc'd to make the reſt of his Jouiney on Foot, which he 
did very ſucceſsfully ; for wandring up and down under the Shelter of the Vines and Reeds 
that abound in thoſe Parts, he arrived at laſt at Perero/2, at the Houſe of Fean Matteo del 
Bricca, Baily to Fean del Bene, | 
By very good Fortune he meets Matteo carrying Fodder to his Cattle ; he accolts him im- 
medaately, and promiſes him as he was a Gentleman, thatit he would deliver him trom the 
Catchpoles thatwerein purſuitof him,with Deſign to clap him up and ſtarve him in Priſon, 
he had an Invention in his Pate would make him rich out of hand, and of this he would 
give ſuch evidence before he departed, as ſhould afſure him of his Truth and Fidelicy ; and 
if I do not ſays he with a Damn'd [mprecarion, I will be content to be delivered up into 
their Clutches that perſecute me. Now you mult underſtand, that though Matteo was an 
Hind and a Peaſant, yet ther Fellow had cunning enough, and knew on which fide his 
Bread was buttered ; he conſidered, it he undertook him and miſcarried, he had nothing 
to 
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to loſe ; and that if he ſacceeded, he ſhould be made for ever; without any more ado 
therefore he promiſes him ProteQion, and clapping him cloſe upon a Dunghil that was be- 
fore the gate, he covered him over with Bruſh-faggots and Reeds, and ſuch other Fewel as 
lay there 1n readineſs for the Fire: And indeed he was ſooner in his Retirements, but in 
came the Creditors with full Cry; they ſwagger'd and laid about them like Lords, but all to 
no purpoſe, Matteo could not be perſuaded to conteſs ſo much as that he ſaw him; inſomuch 
as marching on ſtill in the Purſuit, but with as lutle Succeſs as they came thither,they gave 
Roderick and their Money over for loſt, and return'd to Florence every jot as wile as they 
were before: The Coaſt being clearin this manner, and the Alarm over, Matteo ſteals to 
the Cloſet where he had left Rederick, gives him a little freſh Air, and conjures him to be 
as good as his Word : Roderick was very honeſt in that point,and I dare ſay never any Devil, 
as to Matters of Gratitude, had more of a Gentleman; he gave him Thanks for the great 
Obligation he had received: He ſwore over and over again,he would do whatever lay 1n his 
power to diſcharge himſelf of his Promiſe,and in the heat and height of his Compliments, 
ro convince him that he meant as he ſaid, he gives him the whole Story as you have had it, 

and art laſt told him the very Way that he had pitch'd upon to make him a Prince : 

Know then, ſays he, that whenever you hear of any Lady that is poſleſs'd, *tis no other 

Devil but I that have poſſeſ#d her ; and be ſure | will never leave her, till you come your 

ſelf and force me from my Quarters, after which you have Wit enough to make your own 

Terms for your Payment. They had very few Words more, he only gave him the Sum- 

merſet once or twice, and ſhew'd him two or three juggling Tricks, and vaniſh'd. 

A while after there was a great Noiſe about the Lown, that Meſ. Ambroſio Amide?'s 
Daughter that was Married to Bonaculs Thebalducci's Son was poſle(s'd ; her Father and Mo- 
ther d1d not fail to uſe all the Remedies are uſual 1n ſo deplorable a Caſe; they brought be- 
fore her St. Zanobes Head, and St. Galbert's Cloak, which was Nuts to BelpiFor,- and made 
him nothing bur laugh : There was no body in her but Don Roderick de Caſtil6, who was as 
ingenious a Gentleman-Devil as one would wiſh, and that the World might take notice that 
this was no fantaſtick Imagination, nor fic of the Night-mare, nor any ſuch Trifle, but 
that ſhe was really poſlefſed, ſhe fpake Latin better than Twlly ever Writ,diſputed in Philo+ 
ſophy, and diſcover'd the Secrets and Sins of ſeveral People that were there, who were very 
much ſurprized to find the Devil concern himſelf with thoſe kind of Afairs. | 

Amongſt the reſt there was one Holy Father he did a great Diſcourtely to,by blurting out 
before the whole Company, as if he had kept a young Laſs four years together 1n his Cell,in 
the Habitof a young Monk; and after all this, let any body judge whether the Proteffion was 
Not like to be true; Ambreſioin the mean time was in great Aﬀliction tor his Daughter ; he 
had tried all the ways that Phylick and Religion could propoſe, but tono purpoſe; ſo as he 
was broughtto the higheſt point of Deſpair, when Matteo came to him, and undertook the 
Cure of his Daughter, if he would give him five hundred Florins, which he deſigned to lay 
out in Land at Peretola: In ſhort, Matteo was an Honeſt Fellow, and would have done the 
Miracle gratis, and like a Gentleman, but his Pockets were hollow, and he had great oc- 
calion for Money at that time ; Seignior Ambroſio accepts the Conditions, and Matreo falls 
to work; he began very civilly with certain Maſſes and other Ceremomes, that he might 
appear the more formall in the Butinels ; at length he ſtole to the Ladies ear, calls Roderick, 
and tells him he was come thither to him, and did require him to be as good as his Word. 
Content ſays Roderick, and that you may ſee I ſhall deal with you like a Perſon of Quah- 
ty, take notice that becauſe this Expedition is not enough to inrich you, and do your Bu- 
fineſs, 1 will befriend you more than once, for which Reaſon as loon as I am departed 
from hence, away || march into the Daughter of Charles the King of Naples, and don't 
fear but I'll ſtick ro her, till you come to exorcile me, ſo as there you may make up your 
Market at a Blow, and become conſiderable for ever, but be ſure after that I be troubled 
with you no more; and ſo as ſoon as he had ſaid ſo, whip ſays he out of the Lady, and was 

gone to the great Joy and Aſtoniſhment of the whole Town. | 
Belpbegor 1n the mean time was as good as his Word, as he promiſed Matteo ; away he 
goes, and in two or three days time it was all over Traly, that the Daughter of Charles 
King of Naples, wasin the ſame Condition ; which was good News tor Matteo, who was 
at this Bout to gain the Philoſophers Stone : In ſhore, he tried all means pothble; the 
Monks went to work with their Pravers, and their Crofles, but to no purpoſe 3 The Devil 
would not budgetill Matteo came himſelt,who had formerly obligd him. The King had 
News of what had hippen'd at Florence, and ſends away immedutely for Matteo to his 
Court, who came accordingly, and after ſome few ceremonious Formalicies, counterfeited 
for Concealment of the Myſtery, he cures his Daughter. However Roderick betore his 
Departure, as 15 reported in the Chroniclz, accolted him in this manner. You lee, _— 
ave 
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I have been as good as my word; you ſee you are become rich in a trice, and may take your eaſe for the future ; 
ſo as if I be not miſtaken, I have diſcharged my ſelf as to you very honeltly, hereafter have a care how you 
come near me; for as hitherto 1 have done you Knights-ſervice, henceforward I will do you as much miſchief 
a8 I'can.* Matteo being returned to Florence very wealthy, ( for the King of Naples had given him above 
five thouſand Ducats J he thought of nothing now but enjoying that peaceably he had got, never imagining 
Roderick would do him any harn«;z but his deſigns were much fruſtrated by a Report out of France, that 
Lew the ſeventh's Danghter was poſleſs'd as-the former : Matteo was in great trouble, on the one fide he 
was not ignorant of the Power of that Prince, on the other he remembred Roderzck's laſt words ; the King 
uſed all means poſſible, 'but without any ſucceſs ; he was told what Feats Matteo had done, and diſpatched x 
Poſt to him immediately, to defire his Company at Parss; but Marteo pretending I know not what Indiſpoſi. 
tions, that rendered him incapable of ſerving his Majeſty, the King was forced to write to the Magiſtrates, who 
fent away Matteo immediately: och Foy 

ing arrived at Paris, he was in great Affliction, becauſe he knew not which way for his life to perform 
what was expected from him. At laſt he goes to the King, and tells him, that true it was indeed, he had for- 
merly wrought ſome Cures in that kind, -but that it was not in reaſon 40 be expected he could diſpoſſeſs all 
People he met with, ſeeing there were ſome Devils ſo refractory and croſs-grain'd, neither Threats nor Enchant. 
ments, nor Devotion it ſelf would do no good on : That be ſaid not this out of any repugnancy or unwil. 
lingneſs to do as he was deſired, but that in caſe his Erdeavours were ineffectual, he might have his Majeſties 
pardon. - The King was ſtark mad at the ſtory, and told him in plain terms, if he did not rout the Devil out 
of his Daughter, as he had done out of others, he would hang him forthwith ; for he ſaw no reaſon why 
Miracles were not as feaſible at Paris, as at Florence and Naples: Theſe words touch'd Mazteo to the uick, 
he thought there was no pleaſure to be taken in being hang'd in that manner, and that what the King ha aid, 
was without any Equivocation. However he recolleCted himſelf a little, or at leaſt pretended fo, and calling 
for the Princeſs that was pofleſs'd, he makes his approaches, and ——_— herin the Ear, told Roderick he 
was his very humble Servant, and put him in mind of the gocd Office he had done him, when he delivered 
him out of the Talons of the Law 3 adding withal, that if he left him in the lurch, in the extremity of danger 
he was then in, the whole World would cry out on his ingratitude 3 Roderick heard him with no more patience 
than needs muſt, he ſwaggers, ſwears, ſtorms, and lays about like a Devil in geod earneſt, gives him a thouſand 
and a thouſand ill words, but they could diſtinguiſh only theſe few at the laſt : How now, you Raſcally Traitor 
have you the imglence to come near me again ? have you forgot it was I that made you your Fortune 2 but 
Fil make all the World ſee, and you too, with a Pox to you, that I can take away as well as give ; beſides 
which, you ſhaf] not fail to be hang'd before you get away from Paris; Poor Matteo, ſeeing no other reme- 
dy for his misfortunes, he fell a thinking of ſome other way, and having ſent back the Lady to her Chamber, 
he made this Speech to the King. Sir, I have told you before, that there are certain ill-natur'd capricious Spt- 
rits, one knows not which way to deal withal, and of this ſort is that which poſſeſſes your Daughter ; if what we 
ſhall adminiſter might be ſufficient, your Majeſty ſhould be happy in your defires, and mine alſo ; but if things 
prove otherwiſe, and your Majeſty be not ſatisfied with my Endeavours, I ſhall ſubmit, and your Majeſty may 
deal with me as I deſerve : in the mean time, I defire your Majeſty would give order a Theatre be erected in 
the Church-yard of Noſtre Dame, big enough to receive all the Nobility and Clergy in the Town : Let this 
Theatre, if your Majeſty think good, be hang with Cloth of Gold, and other rich Stuffs, and an Altar ſet up 
in the middle on Sunday next ; 1 would deſire your Majeſty to be there, with all the Prices and Nobility in 
Paris, and after a grand Maſs is ſung, let the Princeſs be brought alſo : Betices this, 1t 1snece{lary there ſhould 
be twenty perſons at leaſt, with Trumpets, Horns, Drums, Hoboys and Symbals, ready in ſome by-place, when 
I throw up my Cap into the Air, to advance towards the Theatre with all the noiſe they can make ; which Mu lick, 
with ſome other ingredients that I have, will I hope ſend the Devil packing from the Princeſs : the King gave 
order all things ſhould be done as Mazteo requeſted ; and Sunday being come, and the Theatre throng'd with 
a multitude of perſons of Quality, and the Church-yard of Neſtre Dame full of people ; the Princels was led 
in by two Biſhops, and followed by ſeyeral Lords of the Court, Roderick was in a terrible amaze, to behold fo 
magnificent a preparation, and pondering with himſelf, was over-heard to pronounce theſe words : I would fain 
know what this raſcally Peaſant means to do 3 I have ſeen many places, I have more than once ſeen the whole 
pomp of Heaven, nor am I ignorant of what is moſt formidable in Hell, yet can I not tell what to make of 
this ; but I'll handle him like a Rogue, as he is, and if Tfail, Pluto requite me ; Matteo came up cloſe to him, 
and deſired him very civilly to depart ; but Roderick cryed out, Oh the wondrous cunning that is in you ! Do 
you think by this Whimſey to fave your ſelf from my Power, and the indignation of the King ? but think what 
you will, you ſcoundrel, I am reſolyed you ſhall hang for't, or elſe let me paſs for the molt miſerable poor- 
ſpirited Devil in the World ; Matteo ted in his Requeſt, but Be/phegor gave him worſe Language than be. 


- fore; but all that frighted not Maeteo, for without lohng more time, he threw his Hat up into the Air, and 


at that inftant the Trumpets, Horns, and all the reſt of the Muſick ſtruck up, and advanced towards the 
Theatre; Roderick was ſtartled at the noiſe, and made it manifeſt that there are ſome Devils as fearful as Men, 
and not able to imagine the reaſon, he called out te Matteo, and asked what was the matter ? Marteo being a 
cunning Rogue every inch of him, as if he had been terribly frighted, informs him thus : Alas ! poor Roderich, 
ſays he, *Tis your Wife Honeſta is come to ſeek you at Paris; he ſaid no more, but it 1s not to be imagined 
what diſorder theſe four or five words put the Devil into ; they took away his Wit and Judgment, fo as without 
conſideration, whether the News was poſſible or not, without ſpeaking one word, away he ſtole from the 
Princeſs; chuſing rather to go back into Hell, ard give up his Accounts there, than to return again into the 
thraldome of Matrimony, that had already coſt him fo many ſorrows and dangers. As foon as he arrived, he 
demanded Andience, and in the preſence of Pluto, /Aacus, and Rhadamanthus, all of them Counſellors of State, 
he declared that the Souls of Men were in the right on't, and that 'twas their Wives that fent them to Hell, 
Matteo that had been too crafty for the Devil, returns to Florence in great Triumph; the Chronicle mentions 
not any great matter the King gave him ; but it ſays, that having gained ſufficiently by the two former, he. 


eſteemed himſelf very happy that he had eſcaped hanging at Parzs. Y 
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